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FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


STATE- BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 
Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Chabities, 

The  Capitol,  Albany,  Febbhabt  28,  1910. 
To  the  Hon.  Hobace  White, 

Lieutenant-Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate: 
Sib. —  By  direction  of  the  Board,  I  have  the  honor  herewith 
to  transmit  to  the  Legislature  the  forty-third  annual  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  R,  STEWART, 

President. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND   STATUTORY  POWERS 

ov 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  was  created  in  18G7,  and  became 
a  constitutional  body  January  1,  1895,  under  the  provisions  of 
article  VIII  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
was  adopted  in  1894.  This  article  of  the  Constitution  provide* 
that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  insti- 
tutions, whether  State,  county,  municipal,  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated, which  are  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional 
or  reformatory  character,  including  institutions  for  epileptics  and 
idiots,  and  all  reformatories  (save  those  in  which  adult  males  con- 
victed of  felony  shall  be  confined),  and  excepting  institutions  lor 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  for  the  detention  of  sane 
adults  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  or  detained  as  wit- 
nesses or  debtors. 

The  Constitution  also  provides  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  that  all  the  existing  laws  relating  to  insti- 
tutions above  mentioned,  and  to  their  supervision  and  inspection, 
in  so  far  as  such  laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  shall  remain  in  force,  and  that  the  Legislature 
may  confer  upon  the  Board  any  additional  powers.  It  further 
provides  that  while  payments  by  counties,  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, wholly  or  partly  under  private  control,  for  care,  sup- 
port, and  maintenance,  may  be  authorized,  they  shall  not  be  re- 
quired by  the  Legislature,  nor  shall  such  payments  be  made  for 
any  such  inmate  of  such  institutions  who  is  not  received  and  re- 
tained therein  pursuant  to  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

The  Commissioners  comprising  the  Board  are  twelve  in  number, 
and  are  appointed  for  the  term  of  eight  years,  one  from  each  of 
the  nine  judicial  districts  of  the  State,  and  three  additional  mem- 
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bers  from  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Commissioners  are  required 
to  reside  in  the  districts  or  city  from  which  they  are  respectively 
appointed,  and  no  Commissioner  can  act  as  such  while  a  trustee, 
director  or  other  administrative  officer  of  any  institution  subjeet 
to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Each  Commissioner  is  paid  actual  expenses  necessarily  incurred 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
receives,  as  compensation,  $10  for  each  day's  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  or  of  any  of  its  committees,  not  exceeding  in 
any  one  year  the  sum  of  $500. 

The  Board  is  required  to  report  to  the  Legislature  annually. 
Its  seal  is  the  arms  of  the  State  surrounded  by  the  inscription, 
"State  of  New  York  —  the  State  Board  of  Charities,"  and  its 
chief  officers  are  a  president  and  a  vice-president,  elected  annually 
from  its  members. 

The  State  Charities  Law,  constituting  chapter  55  of  the  Con- 
solidated Laws,  provides  in  part  that: 

"The  state  board  of  charities  shall  visit,  inspect  and  maintain 
a  general  supervision  of  all  institutions,  societies  or  associations 
which  are  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or  reform- 
atory character,  whether  state  or  municipal,  incorporated  or  not 
incorporated,  which  are  made  subject  to  its  supervision  by  the 
constitution  or  by  law ;  and  shall, 

"  1.  Aid  in  securing  the  just,  humane  and  economic  adminis- 
tration of  all  institutions  subject  to  its  supervision. 

"2.  Advise  the  officers  of  such  institutions  in  the  .performance 
of  their  official  duties. 

"3.  Aid  in  securing  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  aforesaid. 

"4.  Approve  or  disapprove  the  organization  and  incorporation 
of  all  institutions  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or 
reformatory  character  which  are  or  shall  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  board. 

"5.  Investigate  the  management  of  all  institutions  made  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  board,  and  the  conduct  and  efficiency 
of  the  officers  or  persons  charged  with  their  management,  and 
the  care  and  relief  of  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  therein  or 
in  transit. 

''  6;  Aid  in  securing  the  best  sanitary  condition  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  all  such  institutions,  and  advise  measures 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inmates. 
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"7.  Aid  in  securing  the  establishment,  and  maintenance  of 
such,  industrial,  educational  and  moral  training  in  institutions 
having  the  care  of  children  as  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
inmates. 

"  8.  Establish  rules  for  the  reception  and  retention  of  inmates 
of  all  institutions  which,  by  section  fourteen  of  article  eight  of 
the  constitution,  are  subject  to  its  supervision. 

"  9.  Investigate  the  condition  of  the  poor  seeking  public  aid 
and  advise  measures  for  their  relief, 

"  10.  Administer  the  Uwb  providing  for  the  care,  support  and 
removal  of  state  and  alien  poor  and  the  support  of  Indian  poor 
persons. 

"  11.  Collect  statistical  information  in  respect  to  the  property, 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  institutions,  societies  and  asso- 
ciations subject  to  its  supervision,  and  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  inmates  thereof,  and  of  the  poor  receiving  public  relief." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Board  is  invested  with  power 
to  transfer  inmates  from  one  State  charitable  institution  to  an- 
other, and  has  the  supervision  of  the  placing  out  of  dependent 
children.  It  is  empowered  to  issue  licenses  to  dispensaries,  homes 
for  the  care  of  aged,  decrepit  and  feeble-minded  persons  who  are 
not  proper  subjects  for  care  and  treatment  in  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  and  for  cause  may  revoke  such  licenses.  Besides  dis- 
charging these  duties  it  exercises  such  other  functions  as  are 
devolved  upon  it  by  law. 
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REPORT 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  chapters  55  and  46 
of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  known  as  the  State  Charities  Law  and 
the  Poor  Law,  respectively,  die  State  Board  of  Charities  herewith 
submits  its  forty-third  annual  report  to  your  honorable  body. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  BOARD. 

There  was  one  change  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  during 
the  year  1908.  Hon.  Dennis  McCarthy,  Commissioner  from  the 
Fifth  Judicial  District,  resigned  on  October  31,  1909,  to  becomo 
Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  November  4,  1909. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  at  its  office  in  the  Capitol  at 
Albany,  November  17,  1909,  the  following  minute  was  unani- 
mously adopted  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Board: 

MINUTE. 

"  The  appointment  of  Hon.  Dennis  McCarthy,  Commissioner  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  from  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  to 
the  position  of  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities,  by  the 
Governor,  removes  from  this  Board  a  member  who  for  nearly 
eleven  years  has  freely  and  conscientiously  devoted  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  this 
Board  and  to  the  work  of  the  State  Probation  Commission,  on 
which,  from  its  organization,  he  served  as  the  representative  of 
this  Board. 

"  Commissioner  McCarthy  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
a  sympathetic  temperament  which  enabled  him  to  appreciate 
keenly  the  necessities  of  the  dependent  classes,  and  to  make  wise 
suggestions  for  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  improvement, 
and  a  business  training  and  experience  which  proved  invaluable 
in  the  supervision  of  the  economic  management  of  these  charities. 
Voi_  I.— 1 
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"  While  regretting  the  personal  loss  to  this  Board  occasioned  by 
the  appointment  of  Commissioner  McCarthy  to  the  position  of 
Fiscal  Supervisor,  we  arc  gratified  with  the  assurance  that  he  is 
in  fact  only  transferred  to  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  supervision  of  the  financial  management  of  the  same 
State  Charities  over  which  the  Board  exercises  the  powers  of 
visitation  and  inspection. 

"  We  cordially  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment  to  this 
service,  for  the  duties  of  which  he  is  so  eminently  qualified,  and 
herewith  assure  him  of  our  good  offices  whenever  they  may  he 
useful,  and  invite  him  to  co-operate  in  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  State  charitable  institutions." 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board  the  following  letter  was 
received : 

"Albany,  K.  Y.,  November  9,  1909. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

On  October  31,  1909,  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  was  tendered  to  Governor  Hughes,  and  on  No- 
vember 4  he  appointed  me  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities 
and  I  at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  that  office. 

My  resignation  as  commissioner  of  this  Board  necessarily  car- 
ried with  it  my  resignation  from  the  State  Probation  Commission 
as  your  representative,  but  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  report  to  you 
officially  the  termination  of  my  membership  in  that  commission. 

After  a  service  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  covering  ten 
years  and  eight  months,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  terminate  my 
membership  with  great  regret.  During  all  the  years  I  have  invari- 
ably found  my  work  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  great  in- 
terest and  my  associations  with  the  commissioners  most  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  as  all  aimed  at  the  advancement  of  true  charity 
and  the  improvement  of  the  institutions  placed  by  law  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

For  these  pleasant  years  of  work  I  sincerely  thank  you  and  beg 
to  state  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of  Fiscal  Supervisor  I  earn- 
estly trust  that  the  close  co-operation  of  both  departments  will  be 
established  with  resulting  benefit  to  the  State  and  its  institutions, 
as  well  as  to  all  who  are  dependent  upon  its  care.  I  remain, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

dennis  McCarthy." 
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Fully  reciprocating  the  spirit  shown  in  the  foregoing  letter  and 
that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  Fis- 
cal Supervisor,  and  at  the  same  time  avail  itself  of  his  experience 
in  connection  with  the  complex  problems  of  the  State  charitable 
institutions,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously: 

"  Resolved,  That  as  it  is  desirable  there  shall  be  maintained  con- 
stantly the  closest  possible  relations  and  co-operation  between  the 
State  departments  charged  with  the  responsibilities  connected  with 
the  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  hereby  invites  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  to  be  present  at 
meetings  of  the  Board  when  matters  relating  to  such  institutions 
are  under  consideration." 

ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETINGS. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board,  and  the  district  or  city  from  which  they  were  respec- 
tively appointed,  together  with  the  length  of  their  service  and 
the  record  of  their  attendance  at  Board  meetings  during  the  year 
1909,  iH  respectfully  presented  in  accordance  with  a  requirement 
of  the  State  Charities  Law : 
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The  twelve  members  of  the  Board  constitute  two  inspection 
committees,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  for  the  more  immediate 
oversight  of  the  work  in  their  respective  districts.  Seven  Com- 
missioners form  the  Eastern  District  Committee  and  five  the 
Western,  and  these  committees  usually  meet  monthly  during  the 
year.  They  seldom  or  never  fail  of  a  quorum.  In  addition 
to  the  six  stated  and  special  meetings  of  the  Board  shown  in  the 
above  table,  the  members  of  the  Board  in  these  two  District  Com- 
mittees have  held  seventeen  meetings,  ten  in  the  Eastern  Inspection 
District  and  seven  in  the  Western,  with  a  combined  average  at- 
tendance of  over  eight  Commissioners  —  which  is  equivalent  to  at 
least  eight  additional  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  if  these  are  added 
to  the  stated  and  special  meetings  in  the  table,  make  fourteen  at 
which  a  majority  of  the  Board  was  in  attendance  during  the 
calendar  year. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

At  the  Board's  stated  meeting  of  April  14,  1909,  the  annual 
election  of  officers  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  by-lawa,  and 
President  William  Rhmelander  Stewart  and  Vice-President 
Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  were  re-elected  for  the  en- 
suing year,  by  unanimous  vote. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF    THE    BOARD    FROM 
APRIL,  1909  TO  APRIL,  igio. 

Oh  Publication  :  The  President,  Commissioners  Smith  and 
Baldwin. 

Oh  Finance  :  The  President.  Commissioners  Rosendale  and 
Mulry. 

Os  Inspection:     Commissioners  Smith,  Gratwick  and  Mulry. 

On  State  and  Alien  Pooe:  Commissioners  McCarthy,  Grat- 
wick and  Floyd. 

On  Reformatories  :  Commissioners  Smith,  Bolton,  McCarthy 
and  Baldwin, 
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On  Idiots  and  the  Feeble-Minped  :  Commissioners  McCarthy, 
Roaendale  and  Smith. 

Ok  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes:  Commissioners  McGuire, 
Gratwick  and  Thomas. 

On  Ceaig  Colony:  Commissioners  Smith,  McCarthy  and 
McGuire. 

On  Thomas  Indian  School:  Commissioners  Gratwick  and 
McGuire. 

On  the  Blind:     Commissioners  Gratwick)  Smith  and  Floyd. 

On  the  Deaf  :    Commissioners  Thomas,  Hand  and  Mulry. 

On  Almshouses:    Commissioners  Rosendale,  Thomas  and  Floyd. 

On  Orphan  Asylums:  Commissioners  Hand,  Bolton  and  Bald- 
win. 

On  Hospitals:     Commissioners  Smith,  Baldwin  and  McGuire. 

On  Legislation  :  Commissioners  Hand,  Baldwin  and  McCarthy. 

On  the  Construction  of  Buildings:  Commissioners  Floyd, 
Smith  and  Baldwin. 

On  Placing-out  of  Childben  :  Commissioners  Mulry,  Grat- 
wick, Floyd  and  Thomas. 

On  Dispensaries  :     Commissioners  Smith,  Gratwick  and  Hand. 

On  Sanatoria  foe  Consumptives:  Commissioners  Smith, 
Rosendale  and  Hand. 

On  Legal  Questions:  Commissioners  Rosendale,  Thomas  and 
Hand. 

On  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children: 
Commissioners  Floyd,  Bolton  and  Smith. 

On  Education  :   Commissioners  Thomas,  Rosendale  and  McGuire. 

On  Juvenile  Courts  and  the  Probation  System  :  Commis- 
sioners McCarthy,  Gratwick,  Floyd  and  McGuire. 

On  Transfers  :     Commissioners  McCarthy,  Smith  and  McGuire. 

Eastern  Inspection  District  :  The  President,  Chairman ; 
Commissioners  Smith,  Bolton,  Mulry,  Floyd,  Rosendale 
and  Baldwin. 

Western  Inspection  District:  Commissioner  McCarthy, 
Chairman;  Commissioners  Thomas,  Hand,  McGuire  and 
Gratwick. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  BOARD  BY  THE  LEGIS- 
LATURE OF  1909. 
.       APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

The  appropriation  bill,  chapter  432  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  made 
the  following  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  Board's  work: 
For  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  $3,500. 

For  compensation  of    twelve  commissioners,  as    provided    by 
chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-six,  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  $2,000.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent  of  inspection,  $2,500 ; 
of  the  several  employees,  according  to  grades,  as  follows : 
ninth  grade,  one  employee,  $2,100; 
sixth  grade,  four  employees,  $1,200  each,  $4,800; 
fourth  grade,  five  employees,  $3,600 ; 
third  grade,  one  employee,  $600,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary. 
For  temporary  help,  $500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

For  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  commissioners  and 
secretary  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties, 
$2,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  the  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  department  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  -duties,  $1,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  rent,  furniture,  books,  blanks,  printing  and  other  necessary 
and  incidental  expenses,  of  the  office,  $6,500,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary. 

For  postage,  and  expense  of  transportation  of  letters,  official 
documents  and  other  matter  sent  by  express  or  freight,  including 
boxes  or  covering  for  same,  $1,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

New  York  Office. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent,  $1,500 ; 

seventh  grade,  one  employee,  $1,400; 
sixth  grade,  one  employee,  $1,200; 
fifth  grade,  two  employees,  $800  each,  $1,800; 
fourth  grade,  one  employee,  $720. 
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State  and  Alien  Poor. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent,  $3,000 ;  , 

of  the  deputy  superintendent  in  New  York  City,  $1,500 ; 

of  the  employees  according  to  grade: 

ninth  grade,  one  employee,  $2,000 ; 
seventh  grade,  one  employee,  $1,500; 
sixth  grade,  five  employees,  $6,000 ; 
fifth  grade,  two  employees,  $1,800; 
fourth  grade,  one  employee,  $720 ; 
third  grade,  one  employee,  $600,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  he  necessary. 
For  the  actual   and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  superin- 
tendent and  inspectors,  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties, 
$3,750. 

For  furniture,  boots,  printing,  messages  and  other  necessary 
incidental  oflice  expenses,  $750. 

For  maintenance,  transportation  and  removal  of  State,  non- 
resident and  alien  poor,  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  he 
necessary. 

APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED  FROM  THE  LEGISLA- 
TURE OF  1910. 
For  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  $5,000. 

For  compensation  of  twelve  commissioners,  as  provided  by  chap- 
ter fifty-seven,  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  $2,500,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent  of  inspection,  $2,500 ; 
of  the  several  employees,  according  to  grades,  as  follows : 
ninth  grade,  one  employee,  $2,500 ; 
eighth  grade,  one  employee,  $1,800 ; 
seventh  grade,  one  employee,  $1,500; 
Bixth  grade,  five  employees,  $1,200  each,  $8,000; 
fifth  grade,  two  employees,  $900  each,  $1,800; 
fourth  grade,  six  employees,  $720  each,  $4,320. 
For  temporary  help,  $1,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may    be 
necessary. 
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For  expenses  of  the  commissioners  and  the  secretary  while  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  $3,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  the  employees  of  the  department  while 
engaged  in  their  official  duties,  $2,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary. 

For' rent,  printing  and  other  expenses  of  the  office,  $7,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  postage  and  expense  of  transportation  of  all  letters,  official 
documents  or  other  matter  sent  by  express  or  freight,  including 
boxes  or  covering  for  same,  $1,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

New  York  Office. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent,  $1,800; 

two  inspectors  $1,500  each,  $3,000; 

four  inspectors,  $1,200  each,  $4,800; 

fifth  grade,  two  employees,  $900  each,  $1,800; 

fourth  grade,  two  employees,  $720  each,  $1,440; 

third  grade,  one  employee,  $600. 

State  and  Alien  Poor. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent,  $3,000; 

deputy  in  New  York  City,  $1,800 ; 
special  inspector  of  charitable  institutions,  $2,000; 
inspector,  $1,500; 

five  assistant  inspectors,  $1,200  each,  $8,000; 
transfer"  agent,  Kings  County  Almshouse,  $1,200 ; 
transfer  agent,  Erie  County  Almshouse,  $1,200; 
fifth  grade,  two  employees,  $900  each,  $1,800; 
fourth  grade,  four  employees,  $720  each,  $2,880; 
third  grade,  two  employees,  at  $600  each,  $1,200. 
For    traveling   expenses   of    superintendent    and     inspectors, 
$4,000. 

For  incidental  office  expenses,  $800. 

For  maintenance,  transportation  and  removal' of  State,  non- 
resident and  alien  poor,  $35,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 
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INSPECTION    OF   EDUCATIONAL   WORK   IN    CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

In  former  reports  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  urged  the 
need  of  inquiry  into  the  methods  and  results  of  educational  work 
in  the  institutions  under  its  supervision  which  are  charged  with 
the  care  of  more  than  33,000  dependent  or  delinquent  children, 
many  of  whom  are  mentally  below  the  normal  and  need  special 
training  to  fit  them  for  self-support.  The  State  has  assumed  their 
guardianship  and  owes  them  a  practical  education. 

By  subdivision  7  of  section  9  of  the  State  Charities  Law,  chap- 
ter 55  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  the  Board  is  required  to  "Aid  in 
securing  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  industrial,  ed- 
ucational and  moral  training  in  institutions  having  the  care  of 
children  as  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates."  Subdivi- 
sion 6  of  section  12  of  the  same  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  ascertain  with  relation  to  each  institution,  "  its  methods  of 
industrial,  educational  and  moral  training,  if  any,  and  whether 
the  same  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  inmates." 

The  Legislature  has  not  heretofore  made  an  appropriation  to 
enable  the  Board  to  discharge  these  duties.  The  managers  of  the 
institutions  realize  their  grave  responsibilities  and  are  not  con- 
tent to  furnish  merely  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  where  training 
into  usefulness  and  character  is  needed ;  they  appreciate  the  assist- 
ance of  expert  inspectors  who  can  be  helpful  both  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  institutional  work,  and  they  desire  this  assistance  for 
the  improvement  of  the  educational  work. 

An  inspector  having,  with  other  qualifications,  experience  as  an 
educator,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  not  only  critical  but  con- 
structive, is  necessary  to  assure  to  these  wards  of  the  State  the 
educational  advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  Board  respectfully  asks  the  Legislature  to  appropriate 
$2,500  to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses  of  such  an  inspector. 

VISITATION  OF  PLACED-OUT  CHILDREN. 

More  than  400  dependent  children  are  placed  each  year  by 
the  Poor  Law  officers  of  the  State.  The  charitable  institutions 
and  societies,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  Board,  place  out 
an  equal  number. 
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The  visitation  of  such  children  is  devolved  upon  the  Board  by 
chapter  55  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  which  law  provides  in  part 
as  follows : 

"  §  804.  The  state  board  of  charities  through  any  member,  officer 
or  duly  authorized  inspector  of  said  board,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  visit,  in  his  discretion,  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
not  legally  adopted,  placed  out  by  any  person  or  corporation  men- 
tioned in  sections  three  hundred  and  one  of  thiB  artiele,  or  by  any 
person  licensed  by  said  board  to  place  out  destitute  children." 

One  inspector  visits  these  foster  homes  and  reports  upon  their 
character  and  makes  careful  investigation  of  all  complaints  alleg- 
ing that  children  have  not  been  satisfactorily  placed  out.  The 
work  now  requires  the  services  of  two  inspectors  to  cover  the  place- 
ments made  by  institutions  and  societies  organized  to  find  homes 
for  children,  and  for  this  purpose  a  special  appropriation  of  $2,- 
500  is  requested  to  cover  salary  and  expenses. 

BOND    ISSUES    FOR    THE    EXTENSION    AND 
COMPLETION    OF    STATE    CHARITABLE     . 
AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  the  establishment  of  State  charitable  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions the  future  needs  of  the  State  have  not  always  been  con- 
sidered. Although  immediate  necessities  may  have  at  times  re- 
ceived attention,  provision  for  the  increasing  population  with  it* 
consequent  requirements  has  practically  been  left  to  the  coming 
years.  Hence  many  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  have  been 
built  without  the  prior  preparation  of  layouts,  estimates  and  other 
plans  which  would  show  their  completed  form  and  approximate  cost. 

As  one  result  of  this  policy,  few  of  the  State  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions  are  completed  and  the  Legislature  is  re- 
quested each  year  to  make  special  appropriation  for  their  enlarge- 
ment. Even  related  institutions  —  those  belonging  to  the  same 
group  and  designed  for  a  similar  purpose  although  established  in 
different  sections  of  the  State — have  been  developed  independ- 
ently when  Bound  policy  would  have  co-ordinated  them  and  made 
the  enlargement  of  each  one  dependent  upon  the  needs  of  the  group. 

Several  of  the  State  institutions  approach  completion.  They  may 
require  additional  buildings  or  equipment,  but  in  the  considera- 
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tion  of  such  enlargement,  the  work  of  associated  institutions  and 
the  future  needs  of  the  State  should  have  influence.  Boards  of 
managers  should  make  comprehensive  plans  for  their  institutions 
with  ground  "  layouts  "  showing  where  each  proposed  building  will 
stand.  This  Board  has  conferred  with  several  of  the  boards  of 
managers,  and  upon  its  request  the  State  Architect  has  made  such 
"  layouts  "  for  some  institutions  which  show  how  all  the  buildings 
will  be  related  to  each  other  when  completed.  When  the  proper 
ultimate  capacity  is  established,  the  number  of  buildings  required 
and  their  location  and  cost  can  be  determined  as  also  that  of  the 
complete  institution. 

There  are  good  business  reasons  why  permanent  improvements 
of  this  character  which  are  intended  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  State 
for  the  next  fifty  years  or  more  should  be  chargeable  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  immediate  present.  The 
public  institutions  are  established  to  safeguard  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  will  house  many  yet  unborn.  A 
bond  issue  with  the  provision  of  a  sinking  fund  would  distribute 
the  ■  cost  of  construction  so  that  the  taxpayers  could  be 
called  upon  to  pay  in  any  one  year,  in  addition  to  the  money 
required  for  annual  maintenance,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  construction.  In  this  way,  each  year  could  meet  its 
own  financial  responsibilities  better  than  under  the  present  plan, 
could  also  provide  more  liberally  for  recognized  needs  and  thus 
the  development  would  be  more  speedy  and  economical. 
If  the  cost  of  construction  were  thus  distributed,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  new  institutions  which  should  be  established  would  be  more 
likely  to  receive  attention,  and  a  comprehensive  program  be  out- 
lined for  the  future  development  of  the  State  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

As  the  population  of  the  State  increases,  more  institutions  will 
be  needed,  and  the  present  is  an  auspicious  time  to  inaugurate 
the  plan  of  providing  for  the  construction  of  all  State  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  by  long  term  bond  issues.  This 
method  of  raising  funds  for  public  purposes  falls  within  the  lim- 
itations of  section  4  of  Article  VII  of  the  State  Constitution, 
which  provides  in  part  that  "  No  debts  shall  be  hereafter  con- 
tracted by  or  in  behalf  of  this  State  unless  such  debt  shall  be  au- 
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thorized  by  a  law,  for  some  single  work  or  object,  to  be  distinctly 
specified  therein."  The  construction  of  the  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions may  be  fairly  considered  a  "  single  work  or  object " 
although  it  may  have  several  divisions,  for  all  the  State  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  are  parts  of  one  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  care  for  wards  of  the  State,  and  taken  together  represent 
a  single  phase  of  public  activity  and  responsibility. 

THE    DIET    IN    CHARITABLE    AND    REFORMATORY 

INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION 

OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

The  large  number  of  persons  who  are  dependent  upon  the  pirblic 
for  support  and  who,  through  the  operation  of  the  State  Poor 
Law,  are  committed  to  charitable  institutions,  makes  the  supply 
of  food,  its  preparation  and  service  a  most  important  matter  to 
the  managers  of  such  institutions. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State,  all  agefe  are  found,  ae  well  as  all  conditions  of  infirmity,  it 
is  apparent  that  selection  of  the  proper  kinds  of  food  as  well  as 
their  economic  preparation  requires  expert  knowledge.  The  art  of 
preparing  raw  articles  of  food  for  easy  and  complete  digestion  has 
become  a  special  and  valuable  branch  of  knowledge  requiring 
familiarity  with  the  chemical  compensation  of  the  food  materials, 
their  proper  combination,  and  final  preparation  by  the  process  of 
cooking. 

In  the  family  home,  the  character  of  the  daily  food  service  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  family  purse,  the  supplies  to  be  found 
in  flie  market,  and  the  skill  which  has  been  acquired  by  tie  cook 
or  that  member  of  the  family  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
meals.  It  is  possible  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  have  a  wide 
variety  in  the  family  dietary,  for  the  markets  everywhere  are  open 
and  the  only  limitation  to  variety  is  that  of  ability  to  pay.  In 
institutions,  however,  there  can  not  be  the  same  freedom  of  choice 
in  foods,  for  what  would  not  be  considered  extravagance  in  a 
purchase  for  family  requirements  may  be  very  extravagant  in 
the  general  purchases  of  an  institution,  A  few  persons  may  be 
fed  with  even  the  more  costly  foods  without  any  serious  effect 
upon  the  family  finances,  hut  in  an  institution  where  hundreds 
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must  be,  considered  and  provided  for,  the  addition  of  a  few  cents 
to  the  daily  per  capita  cost  of  jneals  is  a  serious  matter. 

Besides  this  consideration,  institutions  are  not  usually  in  loca- 
tions which  make  daily  marketing  possible.  They  are  compelled 
to  adhere  to  dietaries  which  are  seldom  changed  except  by  the 
seasons,  and  contracts  for  supplies  are  made  months  in  advance 
of  time  required  for  use.  For  this  reason  advantage  can  seldom 
be  taken  of  favorable  price  changes.  The  cost  of  food  has  in- 
creased over  15  per  cent  since  1904,  and  the  institutions  have  felt 
the  advance  seriously  —  in  some  instances  making  radical  changes 
in  the  dietary  necessary  that  the  cost  may  not  exceed  the  amounts 
of  money  available. 

An  experienced  Dietitian  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  would  be 
-  of  service  to  institutions,  especially  those  maintained  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  necessary  salary  could  be  saved  many  times  over  by 
the  economies  which  expert  supervision  of  this  character  would 
suggest.  Frequently  managers  and  public  officers  have  made  re- 
quests for  advice  in  regard  to  diet,  and  the  Board  has  published 
two  suggestive  pamphlets  upon  the  subject.  These  have  been  and 
are  in  great  demand,  hut  should  be  supplemented  by  the  advice  of 
a  trained  Dietitian,  who  in  visits  to  institutions  could  take  up  the 
special  problems  in  each,  and  thus  render  assistance  in  a  manner 
most  Hkely  to  be  productive  of  good  results. 

Institutions  having  a  population  of  200  or  more  should  em- 
ploy a  competent  person  to  take  charge  of  the  preparation  and 
service  of  food.  The  inmateB  will  be  directly  benefited  by  the 
greater  variety  and  better  preparation  of  the  daily  diet,  and  the 
institution  through  the  more  economical  methods  adopted  in  the 
kitchens  and  dining-rooms. 

It  is  not  possible  for  institutions  to  regulate  or  control  the  mar- 
ket price  of  supplies,  but  greater  attention  to  practical  economies, 
and  better  service  will  go  far  toward  minimizing  the  effect  of  any 
serious  increase  in  prices. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 

During  the  past  year  a  remarkable  campaign  has  been  waged 

by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  the  State  and  local 

health  authorities  against  tuberculosis.     By  lectures,  addresses, 
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stereopticon  views,  photographs,  exhibits  at  fairB  and  other  places, 
posters,  leaflets  and  books,  the  people  have  been  instructed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  best  methods  of  prevention. 
The  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  the  several  counties  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  provision  of  hospital  care  for  persons 
afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  in  several  instances  have  voted  to  es- 
tablish county  hospitals.  In  the  counties  of  Choinung,  Orange, 
Onondaga  and  Erie,  private  citizens  have  presented  to  the  public 
tracts  of  land,  buildings  and  hospital  equipment  for  the  treatment 
of  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  The  city  of  New  York 
has  made  large  appropriations  for  new  buildings  which  are  to  be 
used  for  tubercular  patients,  and  in  addition,  has  provided  for  the 
completion  of  the  Sea  View  Sanatorium  on  Staten  Island.  This 
institution  will  accommodate  1,000  patients,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  equipment  and  buildings  is  $3,000,000.  In  addition 
to  this  great  new  hospital,  the  city  of  New  York  has  enlarged  the 
Tuberculosis  Infirmary  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  on  Black- 
well's  Island  and  has  provided  for  other  pavilions  which,  when 
completed,  will  have  cost  $1,050,000  and  have  wards  for  approxi- 
mately TOO  patients.  Add  to  these  the  number  of  beds  now  main- 
tained by  the  city  in  other  hospitals,  and  2,500  patients  in  all 
stages  of  the  disease  can  be  cared  for  when  these  buildings  are 
opened. 

The  results  of  the  general  interest  taken  in  the  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  further  extension  of  tuberculosis  will  be  an  immediate 
decrease  of  the  death  rate  from  this  disease,  by  improved  sanitary 
standards  of  living  in  the  home  and  in  the  condition  of  the  shops, 
with  the  consequent  increased  efficiency,  and  longer  period  of  wage 
earning  ability. 

THE  SUPERVISION  OF  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

AND    AGENCIES     UNDER    PRIVATE    CONTROL 

AND  NOT  DIRECTLY  IN  RECEIPT  OF 

PUBLIC  MONEY. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1900  in  "  The 

People  ex  rel.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  v.  The  New  York 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  charitable 

societies  and  institutions  under  private  control,  which  are  not  in 

Receipt  of  publio  money,  raised  by  general  taxation,  arc  excluded 
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from  the  benefits  of  State  inspection  and  supervision.  In  the  ten 
years  since  this  decision  was  rendered,  the  number  of  such  so- 
cieties and  institutions  has  increased  from  about  600  to  more  than 
750.  Their  annual  expenditures  are  estimated  at  over  $10,000,- 
000,  and  they  have  many  thousands  of  beneficiaries  and  inmates. 
As  these  asylums,  hospitals,  reformatories,  homes,  agencies,  so- 
cieties, and  other  similar  organizations  are  entirely  supported  by 
private  funds  in  their  charitable  work,  they  are  not  required  by 
law  to  report  to  any  State  department,  and  their  statistics  are 
necessarily  roughly  estimated,  and  those  compiled  and  published 
by  the  State  are  inaccurate,  incomplete,  and  consequently  mislead- 
ing in  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  wholly  or  partially  main- 
tained by  charity,  and  to  the  value  of  property,  endowments,  and 
foundations  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  and  also  to  the  in- 
comes received  and  their  expenditure. 

The  special  duties  of  these  institutions  include  the  care  of 
aged,  infirm  and  sick  persons,  the  protection  and  education  of  de- 
pendent children,  the  guardianship  and  training  of  defectives, 
and  the  custody  and  reformation  of  delinquents.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  for  the  supervision  of  these  classes  especially, 
as  well  as  others  in  need  of  help  or  maintenance,  is  generally 
recognized  and  does  not  need  explanation  or  argument.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  dependent  wards  and  private  in- 
stitutions undertaking  any  part  of  this  duty  assume  at  once  a 
quasi-public  character.  They  now  are  supported  by  the  people 
in  whole  or  in  part  even  though  not  in  receipt  of  public  funds 
raised  by  general  taxation ;  they  receive  from  the  public,  in  many 
cases,  exceptional  privileges,  such  as  gifts  of  laud,  exemption  from 
taxation,  and  free  water.  Hence  their  work  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  public  and  the  State  has  the  right  to  insist  that  they  perform 
their  duties  well  and  faithfully,  and  to  know  from  frequent  ex- 
aminations how  they  administer  their  affairs,  that  they  de- 
vote their  funds  to  the  purposes  intended  by  their  benefactors,  and 
that  thoy  do  not  abuse  those  entrusted  to  their  care.  For  these 
purposes  and  to  this  extent,  the  State  should  exercise  supervision 
over  them. 

Visitation  and  inspection  by  the  State  assures  a  three-fold 
service  —  to  the  institution,  to  its  beneficiaries,  and  to  its  bene- 
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factors.  It  protects  the  giver  of  properties,  endowments,  or  do- 
nations against  their  diversion  to  improper  or  unintended  uses. 
The  importance  of  such  a  safeguard  increases  with  the  notable 
growth  of  endowments  and  foundations  established  for  special 
charitable  ends.  State  inspection  in  a  measure  assures  the  wel- 
fare of  the  helpless  and  dependent.  It  has  been  proved  by  a  large 
experience  that  disinterested  and  competent  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  dependent  persons  placed  in  asylums  or  homed 
is  important  both  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  State  supervision  also  inspires  confidence  and  thus  bene- 
fits the  institution,  and  no  properly  conducted  institution  need 
fear  it,  for  its  purposes  are  helpful  and  beneficent,  not  inquisi- 
torial or  intrusive.  To  instruct,  to  hold  up  high  ideals  and 
guard  against  imposture,  to  introduce  better  methods  of  work 
and  thus  increase  efficiency,  to  harmonize  and  correlate  public 
and  private  charitable  agencies  and  efforts,  as  well  as  to  gather 
and  spread  information  and  knowledge,  are  some  of  the  objects 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this  Board  in  the  interest  of  the 
State.  If  evils  or  abuses  are  found,  the  interests  of  innocent 
persons  concerned  and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  the  wrongs 
be  righted  without  concealment  or  mitigation  of  the  offense,  and 
thus  repetition  be  made  impossible. 

From  time  to  time  institutions  of  a  charitable  nature,  under 
private  control,  realizing  the  advantages  of  State  supervision 
have,  through  their  managers  or  superintendents,  formally  re- 
quested visitation  and  inspection  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
These  managers  desire  that  the  statistics  of  their  work  and  those 
of  similar  institutions  be  gathered  and  published.  They  not  only 
send  copies  of  the  annual  reports  to  the  Board,  but  express  will- 
ingness to  submit  more  detailed  information  if  afforded  oppor- 
tunity. None  of  these  requests  can  be  granted  until  the  law  is 
so  amended  that  the  State  may  visit  and  inspect  and  require  full 
reports  from  them. 

Ifany  of  these  institutions  were  incorporated  pursuant  to  law 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  therefore  should  continue 
subject  to  its  supervision.     For  these  reasons,  the  State  should 
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provide  for  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  all  societies,  asso- 
ciations, incorporations  and  institutions  doing  charitable,  eleemosy- 
nary, reformatory,  or  correctional  work,  not  already  under  State 
supervision,  even  if  they  are  not  in  receipt  of  public  money;  and 
require  all  such  institutions  to  submit  annual  reports  of  their 
activities. 

FIRE  PROOF  BUILDINGS  FOR  ALL  CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Recent  losses  of  buildings  by  fire  at  State  charitable  and  pri- 
vate institutions  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  of 
such  buildings  erected  by  the  State  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
are  of  fireproof  construction.  Safety  has  been  sacrificed,  and  the 
inmates  put  in  jeopardy  in  order  that  a  low  per  capita  cost  of 
construction  might  be  shown.  This  Board  has  continually  pro- 
tested against  such  dangerous  methods,  and  advised  fireproof 
construction  in  buildings  which  are  intended  for  occupancy  by 
State  wards. 

This  is  of  vital  importance  for  institutions  when  the  buildings 
are  far  removed  from  muncipal  protection,  which  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  and 
many  under  private  control.  Although  the  buildings  may  have 
brick  or  stono  exteriors,  the  interiors  are  constructed  of  inflam- 
mable material  and  the  safety  of  the  inmates  and  the  permanence 
of  the  structures  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

This  Board  recommends  that  the  buildings  of  the  State  chari- 
table and  reformatory  institutions  used  for  dormitory  purposes 
be  made  fireproof,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  inmates. 

A  STATE  LABOR  COLONY  FOR  TRAMPS  AND 
VAGRANTS. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  again  invited  to  the  need  of 
a  State  farm  colony  for  tramps  and  vagrants,  and  also  to  the 
necessity  for  an  institution  for  male  misdemeanants  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 
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In  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  vagrants  to  the  State  made  by 
this  Board  in  its  report  of  last  year,  it  was  stated  that  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  tramps  and  vagrants  are  supported  in  idle- 
ness in  the  United  States.  This  estimate  has  been  amply  con- 
firmed during  the  past  year  by  reliable  information  received  by 
the  National  Committee  on  Vagrancy  and  others  from  various 
places  in  the  United  States.  New  York  maintains  a  large  share 
of  this  number  for  the  tendency  of  the  tramps  is  to  winter  if  pos- 
sible in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  State  is  therefore  burdened  with 
an  army  of  vicious  and  idle  vagrants. 

In  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  and  in  New  York  city  and 
Buffalo  especially,  the  opportunities  afforded  beggars,  vagrants 
and  tramps  to  subsist  in  idleness  are  so  many  that  stringent  laws 
are  necessary  for  the  ■  relief  of  the  people.  The  tramps  and 
vagrants  of  other  states  find  it  easy  to  come  to  New  York  on  the 
many  railroads  which  enter  the  State,  and  while  they  remain  in 
the  cities  during  the  colder  months,  they  infest  the  rural  districts 
in  the  warmer  season. 

The  State  farm  colony  plan  haB  been  tried  with  success  in  other 
countries  and  it  can  undoubtedly  be  operated  with  equal  success  in 
this  State.  The  enforced  labor,  strict  seclusion  and  regular  outr 
door  life  which  are  features  of  this  system  of  treating  vagrancy 
are  certainly  helpful  in  breaking  up  the  vicious  habits  of  proper 
subjects  for  commitment  to  such  an  institution. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
establish  a  State  farm  colony  for  tramps  and  vagrants,  and  it  was 
presented  as  an  amendment  to  the  State  Charities  Law  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
all  reformatory  institutions,  except  those  in  which  adult  males 
convicted  of  felony  shall  be  confined,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
visitation  and  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  It  was 
intended  that  the  proposed  State  Farm  Colony  should  treat  va- 
grancy as  a  curable  habit  as  well  as  a  crime,  and  its  establishment 
therefore  would  manifest  the  charitable  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  State  in  men  not  wholly  beyond  the  influence  of  reformatory 
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measures.  It  would  be  a  colony  based  upoii  a  desire  to  help  men 
who  must  be  considered  unfortunate  as  well  as  degraded. 

Tramps  usually  become  such  through  the  use  of  intoxicants  or 
the  influence  of  vicious  associations.  Over  eighty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  men  in  almshouses  are  there  in  consequence  of  evil  habits 
and  many  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  tramps.  There  is  an 
intimate  relation  between  drunkenness,  the  almshouse  and  the 
prisons,  and  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  inmates  of  these 
institutions  shows  that  they  pass  from  one  to  the  other  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  thus  impose  the  whole  burden  of  their  support  upon 
the  people.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 
which  tramps  and  vagrants  resort  in  large  number;  the  records 
of  the  almshouse  and  of  the  workhouse  —  both  located  on 
Blackwell's  Island  —  contain  many  of  the  same  names,  and  in- 
quiry has  disclosed  the  fact  that  when  tired  of  the  almshouse  they 
obtain  discbarge,  and  in  a  day  or  two  are  recommitted  either  to 
a  public  hospital,  the  almshouse,  or  to  the  workhouse,  to  begin 
another  period  of  enforced  retirement. 

The  large  expense  entailed  upon  the  public  directly  by  the  insti- 
tutional support  of  tramp?  and  vagrants  is  a  warrant  for  the 
statement  that  the  establishment  of  a  State  Farm  Colony  wiL 
prove  an  economic  measure,  even  though  the  State  should  be  conr 
pelled  to  maintain  in  such  a  colony  several  hundred  tramps  a  year. 
It  costs  the  public  now  approximately  $2,000,000  to  pay  for  their 
maintenance  in  almshouses,  jails  and  hospitals,  beside  the  value 
of  money  and  food  given  by  individuals.  These  men  by  their 
labor  could  more  than  pay  the  State  for  their  maintenance,  and 
also  in  time  could  pay  for  the  initial  cost  of  establishing  the 
colony,  and  perhaps  accumulate  a  surplus  for  use  after  discharge. 
From  a  consideration  of  these  conditions,  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  colony  for  the  sequestration  of 
tramps  and  vagrants  will  have  an  immediate  beneficial  result,  and 
that  the  enactment  of  this  law  will  relieve  the  State  of  the  present 
heavy  expense  upon  the  taxpayers  from  this  cause. 
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THE     CORRECTIONAL     TRAINING     OF     MALE     MIS- 
DEMEANANTS OVER  16  AND  UNDER  21 
YEARS  OF  AGE. 

It  baa  been  recognized  for  a  long  time  bj  those  interested  in 
the  reformation  of  delinquent  youth  that  there  is  no  suitable  pro- 
vision made  by  the  State  for  the  institutional  training  of  boys 
over  the  age  of  sixteen.  Under  sixteen  years  of  age  they  may  be 
sent  to  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry 
or  to  the  House  of  Eefuge  on  Randall's  Island,  New  York,  or  to 
some  institution  under  private  control  established  for  reformatory 
purposes.  Misdemeanants  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  may 
be  committed  to  workhouses,  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  as  adults 
full  provision  can  be  made  for  their  reception  and  care.  Between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  however,  is  a  critical  period  in 
life,  yet  under  existing  conditions  boys  and  young  men  of  these 
ages  if  misdemeanants,  must  be  committed  to  jails,  workhouses  or 
penitentiaries  where  they  associate  with  older  and  hardened 
prisoners  and  become  confirmed  in  vicious  and  criminal  habits. 
These  unfortunates  deserve  more  consideration  than  they  have 
heretofore  received,  and  the  State  should  provide  an  opportunity 
for  their  training  on  a  farm  under  proper  restrictions. 

In  most  instances  they  are  the  victims  either  of  circumstances 
or  environment  —  frequently  of  both  —  and  are  tempted  or 
forced  into  a  criminal  life.  If  committed  to  a  jail  or  penitentiary 
there  is  little  hope  of  reformation,  as  they  are  almost  certain  to 
be  discharged  confirmed  in  vicious  habits,  to  be  numbered  hence 
forth  with  the  criminal  class. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  reclamation  of  this  class  of  temporary  offenders;  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  for  training  and  reformation  similar  to  that 
given  by  the  State  to  the  juvenile  delinquents  sent  to  Industry. 
These  older  youths  will  likewise  respond  to  sympathetic  and 
kindly  interest.  The  institutional  methods  for  their  reclamation 
should  be  more  like  those  adapted  to  juvenile  delinquents  than 
the  measures  intended  for  confirmed  criminals.     Their  only  hope 
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for  the  future  rests  in  the  State  itself,  and  in  their  behalf  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  earnestly  recommends  that  a  enitable 
State  Correctional  Farm  in  a  central  location  be  established  to 
which  male  misdemeanants  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  may 
be  committed,  and  upon  which  opportunities  will  be  afforded  for 
the  reformation  of  character  by  education  and  the  acquirement 
of  useful  trades,  and  where  they  will  not  be  associated  with  felons 
either  directly  or  indirectly  nor  be  under  the  same  management 
or  discipline. 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED 

TO   COMPLETE  THE   STATE   CHARITABLE 

AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  table,  prepared  in  conference' with  the  Fiscal 
Supervisor  and  State  Architect,  shows  approximately  the  appro- 
priations which  are  necessary  for  the  completion  within  the  next 
five  years,  of  the  established  State  charitable  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  already  established,  there  is  need 
of  at  least  three  of  a  reformatory  character  for  which  provisioa 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.    These  three  are : 

(1)  A  State  Farm  Colony  for  tramps  and  vagrants, 

which  completed  will  cost  approximately. . . .       $500,000 

(2)  A  State   Correctional   Farm   for  Male   Misde- 

meanants over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one 

years  of  age 500,000 

(3)  A  State  Farm  for  Women 200,000 
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If  the  amounts  for  these  proposed  institutions,  $1,200,000,  be 
added  to  the  estimate  in  the  following  table,  the  total  will  be 
$9,912,500. 


N  Align  Avii  Locations  or  Institution  a. 

Inmate 
capacity 

provided 

for. 

Ultimate 
capacity. 

Estimated 

appropriation 
required  for 
completion. 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry . . 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson. . 

Western  House  of  Refuge  lor  Women.  Albion 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford .  . 
House  of  Refu»p,  Randall's  Island.  New  York  City. . 
Syracuse  Slate  Institution  for  Feeble- Minded  Chil- 

331 

215 
320 

MS 

702 

1.250 

1,309 

2.000 

200 

200 

328 

1,000 
500 
400 

500 
850 

550 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

2.000 

200 

200 

200 

200 

340 

i!soo 

1,000 

8400.000 
427,500 

350.000 
435,000 
50,000 

Stue  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feebio- Minded  Women, 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath . . . 
New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home.  Oxford 

150,000 
50.000 

Nct-  York  "tale  A;hoo!  for  the  Blind,  Faiavia 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and 

125,000 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  In- 
New  York  Siaio  TraK.fcg  .•*  hool  :oi  t*oys.  Yorktown 

75.000 

1.5U0 
500 

Eastern  New  V\>rk  stale  Hcfoimatoiy.  Napanocli 

850,000 

11.288 

18.040 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR  igoo. 
During  the  calendar  year  1909,  a  number  of  important  investi- 
gations were  made  by  special  committees  of  the  Board.  Some  of 
them  were  made  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  in  consequence 
of  complaints  by  individuals  to  him.  These  investigations  were 
as  follows: 

1.  The  investigation  by  a  Special  Committee  composed  of 
Commissioners  Smith,  Baldwin  and  McCarthy  into  the  methods 
of  discipline  employed  in  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's 
Island,  New  York  City,  which  was  begun  near  the  close  of  1908 
and  mentioned  briefly  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Board, 
was  completed  early  in  February,  1909,  and  the  report  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Managers  of  the  institution, 
and  on  February  13,  1909,  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  New  York  City, 
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returned  a  reply.     This  answer  together  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  printed  aa  an  appendix  in  the  last  annual  report. 

2.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  the  Board,  through  the 
Committee  on  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and 
Deformed  Children,  investigated  charges  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernor by-  Dr.  James  Porter  Fiske  against  the  management  of  the 
hospital.  The  committee,  Commissioners  Floyd,  Smith  and 
Baldwin,  after  careful  inquiry  into  all  the  facts,  reported  to  the 
Board  on  February  10,  1909,  that  the  charges  were  mainly  due 
to  differences  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  methods  of  admin- 
istration, and  that  the  methods  are  in  process  of  readjustment  to 
meet  changed  conditions. 

3.  A  special  investigation  was  made  into  the  affairs  and  man- 
agement of  the  Brooklyn.  Disciplinary  Training  School  for  Boys 
in  consequence  of  complaints  to  this  Board  alleging  gross  abuse  of 
inmates.  While  this  investigation  was  in  progress  additional 
complaints  were  made  to  the  Governor  and  by  him  referred  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  at  its  meeting  on  June  10,  1909. 
A  special  committee  composed  of  Commissioners  Smith,  McCar- 
thy and  McGuire  was  appointed  by  President  Stewart  at  that 
meeting  and  made  a  thorough  investigation  of '  conditions  and 
methods  at  the  institution,  finding  that  the  charges  of  cruelly, 
immorality  and  general  mismanagement  were  substantiated  by 
abundant  evidence.  The  committee  recommended  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  institution  by  the  discharge  of  the  superin- 
tendent, matron  and  other  employees  responsible  for  abuses,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  new  board  of  managers.  Copies  of  this 
report  were  sent  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  latter  promptly  appointed  new  managers, 
and  the  other  changes  recommended  were  made  without  delay. 
The  committee  also  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  school  and 
the  distribution  of  the  boys  to  other  institutions. 

4.  The  Board's  committee  on  Craig  Colony,  consisting  of  Com- 
missioners Smith,  McGuire  and  McCarthy,  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  administrative  methods  at  Craig  Colony  for  Epilep- 
tics, Sonyea.  A  complaint  alleged  that  patients  were  abused  by 
attendants  and  that  conditions  existed  which  required  correction. 
The  committee  examined  into  the  complaint,  especially  into  the 
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treatment  of  patients  in  the  .infirmaries,  and  on  October  13, 
1909,  transmitted  a  report  to  the  Governor  to  whom  complaints 
had  also  been  made.  Since  the  investigation  began  August  24, 
1909,  the  managers  have  appointed  a  superintendent  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  William  P.  Spratling 
who  retired  in  October,  1908,  before  the  alleged  abuses  occurred. 
Other  new  officers  have  also  been  appointed  and  the  committee 
deemed  it  advisable  to  defer  further  investigation  until  the  new 
officers  have  had  full  opportunity  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
internal  administration  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

5.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  an  inquiry  was  made 
relative  to  a  complaint  by  inmates  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 
New  York  City,  concerning  the  food,  medical  care  and  general 
.  management.  Conditions  were  examined  into  and  a  report  made 
thereon  to  the  Governor  and  the  board  of  managers.  This  insti- 
tution is  a  private  charitable  corporation  not  in  receipt  of  public 
money,  but  the  managers  welcomed  the  inquiry  and  have  re- 
quested the  Board  to  visit  and  inspect  the  institution  at  its 
pleasure.  It  has  a  very  large  endowment  in  lands  located  in 
New  York  City,  besides  investments  which  assure  an  annual 
income  sufficient  for  every  need.  The  managers  have  stated  that 
the  visitation  and  inspection  of  this  Board  will  benefit  and  safe- 
guard the  inmates  who  because  of  age  or  infirmity  arD  dependent 

SUMMARY    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR 
LEGISLATION. 

First. —  That  appropriations  to  State  institutions  be  sub- 
divided in  the  appropriation  bill  so  that  specific  sums  shall  be 
appropriated  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  apart  from  the  sums 
appropriated  for  food  supply  and  clothing  and  other  charges. 
This  should  insure  for  the  most  important  needs  of  the  inmates 
sufficient  appropriations  which  will  not  be  subject  to  encroachment 
for  salary  payments. 

Second. —  That  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women  at  Newark,  and  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at 
Rome,  be  enlarged  at  this  time  so  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  the 
•dult  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  now  improperly  retained  in  alms- 
houses, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Penal 
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Code,  or  provided  for  in  private,  institutions  at  heavy  expense 
to  the  counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  the  ideal  system  for  the  classification  of  the  feeble- 
minded now  in  three  institutions  at  Syracuse,  Newark  and  Rome 
is  to  care  for  all  teachable  feeble-minded  girls  in  the  Syracuse 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children;  to  maintain  the 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  women  and  girls  who  have  passed  the 
teachable  age,  except  such  as  are  epileptic,  in  the  Newark  State 
Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  and  to  provide  for 
all  the  non-epileptic  feeble-minded  men  and  boys  at  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum.  Those  afflicted  with  epilepsy  should  be 
maintained  at .  Craig  Colony.  The  education  of  feeble-minded 
boys,  discontinued  under  this  plan  at  the  Syracuse  State  Institu- 
tion for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  should  be  provided  for  in  a 
school  department  at  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

Third. —  That  appropriations  be  made  whereby  Letchworth 
Village  may  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  feeble-minded 
patients  from  the  First)  Second  and  Ninth  Judicial  Districts  at 
an  early  date.  This  will  relieve  the  custodial  asylums  at  Rome 
and  Newark  of  the  care  of  additional  inmates  belonging  to  the 
districts  named,  and  thus  enable  them  to  receive  more  patients 
from  the  western,  northern  and  central  sections  than  is  possible 
at  present. 

Fourth. —  That  appropriations  he  made  for  buildings  and  other 
necessary  equipments  for  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys,  in  order  that  the  institution  may  be  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  inmates  and  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island 
be  closed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fifth. —  That  the  provisions  of  section  45  of  the  State  Charities 
Law  which  require  the  State  charitable  institutions  to  make 
monthly  estimates  for  supplies  be  amended,  and  the  institutions 
be  authorized  to  estimate,  for  supplies  for  periods  of  three  months. 

Sixth. —  That  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Craig 
Colony  for  Epileptics  and  of  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  at 
Newark  for  the  feeble-minded  to  make  rules  governing  the  reten- 
tion and  discharge  of  inmates  be  made  clear  and  explicit,  and  that 
the  State  Charities  Law  be  amended  so  as  to  give  such  boards  of 
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managers  the  right  to  restrain  the  inmates  from  absconding,  and 
also,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  nearest  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  the  right  to  refuse  requests  for  the  discharge  of 
inmates  to  the  custody  of  relatives,  friends  or  other  persons, 
should  such  refusal  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  or  for  the 
protection  of  the  inmates. 

Seventh. —  That  a  State  labor  colony  be  established  to  which 
tramps  and  vagrants  may  be  committed  for  the  purpose  of 
restraint,  enforced  labor  and  reformation. 

Eighth. —  That  a  State  correctional  school  be  established  in 
a  suitable  location  for  the  reception,  instruction  and  training  of 
male  misdemeanants  over  16  years  of  age  and  under  21. 

Ninth. —  That  county  boards  of  supervisors  be  required  to  pr> 
vide  ample  protection  against  the  danger  of  fire  in  the  almshouses 
under  their  control  whenever  the  need  of  such  protection  is 
officially  reported  to  them  by  this  Board, 

Tenth. —  That  the  boards  of  managers  of  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions  under  private  control,  but  in  receipt  of 
State  appropriations,  be  required  to  visit,  inspect  and  hold  their 
meetings  at  the  institutions  under  their  charge  at  least  once  each 
month. 

Eleventh. —  That  provision  be  made  for  the  employment  by 
this  Board  of  a  competent  Dietitian  to  visit  and  inspect  the  insti- 
tutions, public  and  private,  subject  to  its  supervision. 

NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BENEFICIARIES 
IN  INSTITUTIONS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  VISITA- 
TION   AND    INSPECTION    OF    THE 
BOARD  SEPTEMBER  30,  1909. 

Aged  and  friendless  persons 3,211 

Almshouse  institution  inmates  (exclusive  of  those  classi- 
fied below)  ■ 14,277 

Blind  in  almshouses 402 

Blind  in  other  institutions 366 

Deaf  in  almshouses 145 

Deaf  in  other  institutions 1,758 
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Dependent  children  (exclusive  of  those  com- 
mitted for  delinquency,  included  with  juve- 
nile delinquents) 31,943 

Indian  children  at  Thomas  Indian  School ....  157  32,100 

Disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 2,073 

Epileptics  in  almshouses 271 

EpilepticB  in  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 1,301 

Hospital  patients 10,857 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  in  almshouses 1,625 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  in  State  institutions 2,393 

Juvenile  delinquents 3,532 

Reformatory  inmates   (women  and  girls) 2,360 

Total 76,171 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Fourteen  charitable  institutions,  subject  to  the  visitation  and 
inspection  of  the  Board,  are  maintained  by  tbe  State. 

These,  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  established,  are 
as  follows:  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry, 
1902,  originally  established  in  1846  as  "  The  Western  House  of 
Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents;  "  name  changed  June  2,  1886, 
to  State  Industrial  School  and  by  chapter  527,  Laws  of  1902,  to 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School;  Syracuse  State  In- 
stitution for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  18.11 ;  New  York 
■State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  1865 ;  Thomas  Indian 
School,  Iroquois,  incorporated  in  1855  as  a  private  institution, 
and  by  chapter  162  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  reorganized  and  estab- 
lished as  a  State  institution;  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Women,  Newark,  established  as  a  branch  of  the  Syracuse 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  in  1878,  and  as  a 
separate  institution  by  chapter  281  of  the  Laws  of  1885;  New 
York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath,  1878;  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  1904,  originally  estab- 
lished as  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  HudsoD,  1881; 
Western  House  of  Refuge,  Albion,  1890;  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  Bedford,  1892;  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum,  Rome,  1893 ;  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  1894 ; 
New  York  State  Women's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford,  1894; 
New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children,  West  Haverstraw,  1900;  New  York  State  Hospital  for 
the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Raybrook, 
1900. 

The  receipts  of  these  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  ]909,  including  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  ($17,952.94),  and  including  appropriations  for  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  and  for  the  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Boys,  Yorktown  Heights,  amounted  to  $2,700,730.78. 
Their  expenditures  aggregated  $2,337,241.81;  $1,504,240.43 
being  for  maintenance;  $833,001.38  for  buildings  and  improve- 
ments; while  $80,646.69  was  returned  to  tbe  State  Treasurer  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  total  number  of  their 
beneficiaries  was  $10,990. 
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In  addition  to  the  fourteen  State  charitable  institutions  above 
mentioned  two  more  are  established  but  not  yet  in  operation. 
These  are:  The  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  estab- 
lished by  chapter  718,  Laws  of  1904;  and  Letehworth  Village, 
originally  established  as  The  Eastern  New  York  State  Custodial 
Asylum  by  chapter  331,  Laws  of  1907;  but  name  changed  to 
Letehworth  Village  by  chapter  446,  Laws  of  1909. 

During  the  year  all  the  State  institutions  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  were  visited  and  inspected  by  the  President  and 
Vice-President  and  most  of  them  by  the  several  committees  and 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  respectively  charged  with  their  over- 
sight. Together  with  the  private  institutions  receiving  State  ap- 
propriations, they  were  also  regularly  visited  and  inspected  by  the 
Board's  Inspector  of  State  Charitable  Institutions. 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  RECEIVING  STATE 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  following  named  schools  and  institutions,  ten  in  number, 
under  private  management  but  mainly  supported  by  State  appro- 
priations, are  also  subject  to  the  Board's  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion and  were  regularly  inspected  during  the  year.  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New  York,  1817;  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York  (usually  known  as  the 
House  of  Refuge),  New  York,  1824;  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  1831 ;  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Buffalo,  1853;  In- 
stitution for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  New  York, 
1869;  St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes,  Westchester,  with  branches  at  Brooklyn  and  Ford- 
ham,  1875 ;  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rome, 
1875;  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester, 
187-6;  Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Malone, 
1884;  Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf, 
Albany,  1891. 

The  receipts  of  these  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1909,  were:  From  cash  on  hand,  $169,205.11; 
from  public  sources,  $77-5,056.91;  from  private  sources,  $1,023,- 
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961.45;  total  receipts,  $1,968,223. 47.  Their  expenditures  ag- 
gregated $1,644,679.32,  and  the  total  number  of  their  bene- 
ficiaries was  3,370. 

MANAGERS  OF  STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Section  50  of  chapter  57  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  constituting 
chapter  55  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  requires  that  "  the  board  of 
managers  or  trustees  of  each  of  the  Btate  charitable  institutions, 
reporting  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor,  in  addition  to  their  duties 
now  required  by  law,  shall,  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  visit  and 
inspect  the  institution  for  which  it  is  appointed  at  least  monthly, 
and  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  governor,  the  state  board  of 
charities  and  the  fiscal  supervisor  within  ten  days  after  each  visi- 
tation, to  be  signed  by  each  member  making  such  visitation." 

From  reports  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
under  this  section  of  the  State  Charities  Law,  the  following  table 
has  been  compiled  to  show  the  number  of  managers  present  at 
each  meeting  during  the  year.  Some  of  the  managers  may  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law  which  requires  the  actual  signature 
of  reports  by  the  managers  in  attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  this 
table  shows  those  only  who  signed  reports  received  by  this  Board. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 
INDUSTRY,  MONROE  COUNTY. 

Originally  established  in   1846  as  The  Western  Hnu*e  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile 
Delinquents. 

This  institution  hits  at  present  capacity  for  600  inmates.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  present  586  boys.  Dur- 
ing the  year  500  boys  were  admitted,  441  boys  were  discharged 
and  3  boys  died,  leaving  a  population  September  30,  1909,  of  642 
boys.  The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  was  606  and 
the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home 
and  farm  products  consumed,  $6.22;  excluding  this  value,  $4.91. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  were:  From  cash  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $41,77 ;  from  special  appropriations, 
$106,626.42;  from  general  appropriations,  $155,000;  from  other 
sources,  $1,330.27;  making  the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  $262,- 
998.46. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers,  $14,- 
024.71;  for  wages  and  labor,  $73,686.9I2;  for  provisions,  $21,- 
126.14;  for  household  stores.  $4,139.17;  for  clothing,  $10,802.03; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $14,388.67 ;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$648.02;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $1,692.29; 
for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $7,233.90;  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs, $1,147.03;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $1,409.23;  for  remit- 
tance to  State  Treasurer,  $1,330.27:  for  unclassified  expenses, 
$4,735.36 ;  total,  $156,363.74. 

The  extreordinary  expenses  were  $106,6,26.42,  of  which  $92,- 
823.89  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $2,083.85  for  ex- 
traordinary repairs,  and  $11,718.68  for  all  other  extraordinary 
expenses,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year,  $262,- 
990.16,  and  leaving  September  30,  1909,  a  cash  balance  of  $8.30. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  56.6  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  13.6  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 2.7  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  6.9  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
9.3  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  1.1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  4.7  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .7  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .9  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  3.1  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 
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Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1$09  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  and  rewards  to  inmates,  repairs  and  better- 
ment of  tools,  equipment  and  furniture,  and  for  necessary  tools 
to  conduct  the  trade  schools  and  common  schools  and  military 
system  and  photographing  of  inmates,  $170,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1900  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for 
salary  of  custodian  of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester, 
$1,000 ;  also  reappropriated  unexpended  balances  as  follows :  For 
furnishings,  $349.27;  for  under  and  over  passes,  $5,000;  for  tool 
shed,  $3,000;  for  grist  mill,  $3,488.12;  for  removal  of  plumbing 
fixtures,  $779.87;  for  trade  school  and  laundry  equipment,  $8,- 
006.51;  and  for  site  and  buildings,  $513.74. 

Chapter  461,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  fire  extinguishers  and  other  appliances. for  fire 
purposes  on  the  hospital  and  the  three  cottages  occupied  by  the 
smaller  boys,  $3,000  j  for  additional  water  supply  for  four  cot- 
tages for  boys,  five  cottages  for  officers,  and  contagious  pavilion, 
$7,000;  for  three  additional  cottages  for  boys,  $33,000;  for  ma- 
chinery for  grist  mill,  freight  on  same  and  installation,  $5,000; 
for  equipment  of  cold  storage  and  creamery  building  and  slaughter 
house,  $&,000 ;  for  furnishings,  $6,000 ;  and  for  repairs  and  equip- 
ment, including  additional  silos,  $2,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $171,000,  the  re- 
appropriations  to  $21,137.51,  and  the  special  appropriations  to 
$62,000,  making  the  total  available,  $254,137.51. 

The  enlargement  of  this  institution  has  been  continued  during 
the  past  year  by  the  erection  of  additional  cottages  and  other  build- 
ings, and  it  is  now  rapidly  approaching  the  capacity  originally 
intended  —  800  boys  and  their  necessary  attendants,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  further  extension  is  important  at  this  time.  The  managers 
now  ask  that  the  capacity  be  1,000  inmates. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that  the  personal  influence  of  the 
chief  officers  will  be  most  effective  if  the  ultimate  maximum  ca- 
pacity does  not  exceed  this  latter  number.  With  careful  organi- 
zation and  efficient  subordinates,  the  superintendent  should  be 
able  to  maintain  personal  supervision  over  the  boys.  Although 
they  are  in  cottage  groups  and  under  the  direct  oversight  of  super- 
visors and  matrons,  it  is  desirable  that  the  inspiration  and  personal 
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influence  of  the  superintendent  and  his  administrative  associates 
be  impressed  upon  each  individual  in  the  school. 

The  original  tract  of  land  purchased  for  the  school  has  been 
subdivided  into  farms  of  fifty  acres,  each  having  a  full  equipment 
of  tools  and  stock  to  carry  on  the  work.  To  continue  the  allot- 
ment of  fifty  acres  to  each  cottage  group  will  require  the  purchase 
of  additional  land,  if  the  maximum  population  is  to  be  1,000, 
Adjoining  farmB  can  now  be  purchased,  and  it  will  be  economical 
to  secure  them  at  once  that  the  further  enlargement  of  the  institu- 
tion may  proceed. 

Two  additional  cottages  for  boys  should  be  provided  for  by 
appropriation  this  year,  and  the  furniture  for  the  three  cottages 
built  under  appropriations  made  by  chapter  461,  Laws  of  1909, 
should  be  ready  for  installation  as  soon  as  the  buildings  are  com- 
pleted. In  addition  to  these  needs,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  grist  mill  and  its  equipment  was  insufficient, 
and  (1,500  more  will  be  required  to  purchase  additional  machin- 
ery. 

The  enlargement  of  the  institution  renders  it  important  to 
increase  the  water  supply.  The  health  of  the  inmates  depends 
upon  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes,  and  an  appro- 
priation is  needed  for  this  purpose. 

In  connection  with  their  work  upon  the  farms,  boys  are  taught 
the  best  methods  of  caring  for  stock,  the  preparation  of  winter 
food  for  cattle,  fencing,  tiling  for  underdraining  and  such  other 
features  of  farm  work  as  it  is  essential  for  competent  farmers  to 
know.  Silos  have  been  constructed  on  some  of  the  farms,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  ten  more  be  provided  for  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Legislature.  The  boys  will  do  most  of  the  work  of  construction 
and  this  will  diminish  the  cost  to  the  State,  while  the  work  is 
valuable  training  for  the  boys. 

From  year  to  year,  trees  have  been  planted  and  it  is  desirable 
that  nursery  stock  be  obtained  to  continue  the  setting  out  of  or- 
chards. In  the  lectures  given  at  the  institution,  competent  teach- 
ers give  instruction  in  the  methods  of  successful  planting  and  teach 
the  boys  the  kinds  of  trees  to  plant  as  well  as  tie  soils  in  which 
they  will  grow  most  successfully.  The  interests  of  the  boys  in  tree 
planting  and  general  agricultural  work  is  stimulated  by  these  lec- 
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tures,  and  at  the  annual  farm  fair  held  upon  the  school  grounds, 
the  competition  for  prizes  was  very  great  among  the  boys  who  rep- 
resented the  different  farm  groups.  It  is  desirable  that  this  in- 
terest be  sustained  and  stimulated,  and  to  that  end  a  small  fund 
for  prizes  and  to  secure  lecturers  will  be  beneficial. 

When  the  institution  was  located  in  Rochester  the  large  chapel 
had  a  good  organ.  This  organ  was  removed  to  Industry  and  is 
now  in  the  Protestant  chapel,  but  no  organ  has  been  provided  for 
the  chapel  assigned  to  the  Catholic  services,  and  an  appropriation 
is,  therefore,  recommended  to  purchase  another  organ. 

The  original  contract  for  the  erection  of  cottages  made  pro- 
vision for  sixteen  cottages  and  barns,  but  before  completion  of  his 
work  the  contractor  failed.  Much  of  the  work  done  was  unsatis- 
factory, and,  consequently,  these  first  cottages  are  now  in  need 
of  extensive  repairs.  An  appropriation  should  be  provided  to 
cover  repairs  and  equipment. 

The  work  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  has 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  reforming  juvenile  delinquents 
when  the  environment  is  satisfactory.  In  the  school  at  Rochester 
with  its  prison  walls  and  atmosphere  the  boys  were  always  restless, 
and  sullen,  and  many  attempts  at  escape  were  made;  at  Industry 
such  attempts  are  very  infrequent,  yet  the  boys  live  practically  in 
the  open,  and  there  are  no  fences  for  their  restraint.  They  have 
a  large  degree  of  liberty  and  are  permitted  to  share  in  all  the  home 
work,  thus  developing  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
farm.  The  boys  learn  that  the  institution  is  not  a  prison,  but  a 
school  established  for  their  benefit,  and  that  their  future  wel- 
fare is  dependent  upon  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  obey  the 
rules  and  perform  their  respective  duties.  Records  show  that  over 
75  per  cent,  of  the  boys  committed  to  the  school  are  thoroughly 
reformed  by  its  methods  of  training,  and  most  of  them  look  upon 
their  residence  there  as  the  turning  point  in  their  lives.  The  insti- 
tution has  been  so  successful  that  no  equipment  which  will  ad- 
vance its  work  should  be  lacking,  and  the  general  policy  of  the 
State  toward  this  and  similar  institutions  should  be  liberal  in 
character. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  State  Agn- 
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cultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry,  the  following  appro- 
priations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  two  additional  cottages  for  boys $25,000 

For  additional  water  supply , 3,000 

For  furnishing  three  new  cottages 4,500 

For  additional  machinery  for  grist  mill 1,500 

For  tile  for  draining 2,000 

For  ten  silos 2,000 

For  an  organ  for  the  Catholic  chapel 2,000 

For  the  purchase  of  nursery  stock 1,000 

For  repairs  and  equipment 13,000 

For  the  purchase  of  additional  land 20,000 

For  the  fund  for  lectures  and  for  prizes  for  agricul- 
tural development 1,000 

Making     the     special     appropriations      recom- 
mended    $75,000 

For  maintenance 175,000 

Total  appropriations  approved $250,000 


NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
HUDSON,  COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Established  1004. 
Original)]'  established  in   1881  as  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  331  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1908,  was  295,  and  164  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  459.  During  the 
year  155  were  discharged,  leaving  under  care  September  30,  1909, 
304,  of  whom  9  were  infants.  The  average  number  present  dur- 
ing the  year  was  297,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  in- 
eluding  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $5.30; 
excluding  this  value,  $5.03. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1909, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $281.61;  from 
special  appropriations,  $397.00;  from  deficiency  appropriations, 
$5,000;  from  unexpended  appropriations  of  former  years  (special 
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fund),  $50,340.85;  from  general  appropriations,  $73,700;  from 
other  sources,  $37.56;  total,  $129,757.62. 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  $34,795.54;  for  provisions,  $15,898.62; 
for  household  stores,  $2,094.06;  for  clothing,  $3,750.83;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $9,990.54;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $632.30; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $3,797.51;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $2,741.30;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$107.70;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $628.47;  for  remittance  to 
State  Treasurer,  $45.96;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $3,- 
249.44;  total,  $77,732.27. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  reported  as  $50,738.45,  of 
which  $46,536.33  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $228.29 
for  extraordinary  repairs,  and  $3,973.83  for  all  other  extraordi- 
nary expenses,  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  $128,- 
470.72,  and  the  cash  balance  September  30,  1909,  $1,286.90. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  44.8  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  20.5  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 2.7  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  4.8  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 12.9  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .8  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  4.9  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  3.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
.1  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .8  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses 
of  managers,  and  4.2  per  cent,  for -all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  the  transportation 
of  those  committed  to  it,  $83,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  from 
refund  moneys,  for  maintenance,  $5,000 ;  also  reappropriated  for 
furnishings,  $4,421.75;  and  for  contact  bed,  $1,000. 

Chapter  461,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap-  ' 
propriated  for  new  boiler  house,  coal  pockets  and  necessary  ap- 
purtenances, $62,000 ;  for  switch  to  coal  pockets,  including  grading 
and  material,  $6,350;  for  trunk  conduit  to  connect  boiler  house 
with  present  conduit,  $5,500;  for  a  cold  storage  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  storehouse,  $600;  for  plumbing  in  third  story  of 
administration  building,  $450 ;  for  repairs  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing steel  ceilings  in  gymnasium  and  in  coachman's  room  in  barn, 
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temporary  fences  during  erection  of  new  buildings,  additional 
farm  houses,  wagons,  sleighs  and  harness,  $3,000;  and  for  ade- 
quate sewage  disposal,  $1,200.  ' 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $88,000,  the  re- 
appropriations  to  $5,421.75,  and  the  special  appropriations  to 
$79,100,  making  the  total  available,  $172,521.75. 

The  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls  is  the  only 
State  institution  to  which  destitute,  neglected  and  delinquent 
girls  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  from  any  part  of  the  State  can 
be  committed  for  training. 

When  finally  completed,  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion will  provide  accommodations  for  500  girls.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Training  School  has  seven  three-story  brick  cottages, 
each  of  which  provides  dining  and  sitting  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen, 
bath  and  toilet  accommodations,  and  separate  sleeping  rooms  for 
an  average  of  twenty-six  pupils  and  three  officers.  Thus  each  cot- 
tage is  practically  independent  and,  as  far  as  possible,  reproduces 
to  the  girls  committed  the  methods  and  spirit  of  a  family  home. 
Besides  the  seven  cottages,  there  are  fourteen  other  buildings, 
including  a  chapel,  an  administration  building,  storehouse,  a 
prison,  now  used  partly  as  a  dormitory  for  low  grade  girls  and 
partly  for  a  hospital,  a  schoolhouse,  a  three-story  cottage  for 
mothers  with  their  babies,  a  disciplinary  building,  ice  houses  and 
other  minor  structures. 

The  "  Lowell  "  cottage,  named  for  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell, 
a  former  member  of  this  Board,  was  opened  on  August  24,  1909, 
and  makes  the  present  capacity  of  the  school  331  girls.  The  oc- 
cupation of  this  cottage  permitted  the  transfer  of  thirty-six  of  the 
lowest,  or  third  grade,  inmates  from  the  old  prison  building  to 
the  more  pleasant  and  homelike  cottage.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
removal  upon  the  girls  was  immediately  apparent  and  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  the  completion  of  additional  cottages  so  that  all 
pirls  may  be  removed  from  the  old  prison  building  to  cottages 
where  they  will  be  under  better  discipline  and  live  in  a  more 
pleasant  atmosphere. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  confinement  of  girls  in  the 
prison  building  arouses  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  in  the  case  of  many, 
results    in    demoralization.       The    building   is   repellent    within 
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and  without;  its  barred  windows,  cells,  damp  and  gloomy 
halls,  are  depressing;  there  are  no  suitable  dining  or  recreation 
rooms,  and  the  construction  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  remodeled 
for  residential  purposes.  As  it  occupies  ground  required  for  other 
purposes  and  is  unsuitable  in  every  way  for  permanent  use,  the 
prison  building  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will 
require  the  erection  of  a  new  hospital  with  sufficient  accommo- 
dations for  the  care  of  the  sick,  but  when  this  building  is  ready 
for  use,  the  old  prison  can  be  abandoned. 

Besides  the  "  Lowell,"  two  other  new  cottages  are  now  practi- 
cally completed  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  occupied  early  in 
1910.  These  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  381. 
With  the  "  Lowell "  and  the  nursery  building,  they  form  three 
sides  of  the  new  quadrangle,  to  complete  which  two  more  cottages 
are  required.  During  the  year,  the  grounds  around  this  group 
have  been  graded ;  walks  and  roads  built ;  and  a  new  conduit  for 
steam,  water  and  electric  light  lines  constructed.  This  will  pro- 
vide for  the  new  group  of  buildings  except  that  a  branch  will  be 
necessary  for  the  two  additional  cottages.  Among  other  improve- 
ments, a  new  power  house,  coal  pockets  and  trunk  conduits  are  in 
process  of  construction,  so  that  when  new  cottages  are  provided,  the 
power  and  steam  for  heating  may  be  in  readiness. 

The  general  work  of  this  school  is  determined  by  the  age  and 
character  of  the  girls  committed  to  it.  As  a  rule,  they  have  been 
either  neglected,  or  had  unhappy  home  conditions  unfavorable 
to  moral  and  useful  lives.  They  represent  many  nationalities. 
and  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  born,  at  least,  the  first  true 
conceptions  of  American  institutions  are  formed  in  the  school. 
Their  ages  range  from  under  twelve  to  eighteen  years,  but,  what- 
ever the  age  or  cause  of  commitment,  the  officers  endeavor,  by  a 
course  of  training  and  suitable  discipline,  to  promote  their  men- 
tal and  moral  development.  The  greatest  influence  in  forming 
the  character  of  the  girls  is  their  association  with  the  teachers  and 
matrons.  In  the  schoolroom,  intellectual  training  aud  ethical 
teaching  are  joined,  and  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  cottages,  the 
industrial  work  is  supplemented  by  the  instruction  and  example  of 
the  matrons,  and  the  girls  find  in  the  training  school  an  atmos- 
phere which  incites  to  high  ideals  of  life.  The  methods  adopted, 
the  classification,  daily  routine,  music  and  physical  training,  are 
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all  intended  to  assist  the  girls  to  self  control  and  a  well  ordered 
life. 

The  industrial  department  is  intended  to  prepare  girls  for  self 
support.  The  cooking  school  provides  instruction  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  service  of  foods,  and  the  laundry  school  covers  washing, 
ironing  and  other  processes  necessary  in  any  well  ordered  home. 
In  the  sewing  school,  the  girls  follow  a  graded  course  which  leads 
to  dressmaking,  cutting  and  fitting.  Out-of-door  employment  has 
a  place  also  in  the  routine  of  the  institution.  A  garden  matron 
supervises  the  girls  when  employed  in  gardening,  and  teaches  them 
how  to  plant  and  cultivate  vegetables  and  flowers.  This  open-air 
work  is  very  beneficial. 

The  completion  of  this  institution  to  its  maximum  capacity  at 
an  early  date  is  urged,  and  this  board  recommends  that  the  follow- 
ing appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  be  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  1910: 

for  two  new  cottages  and  outside  connections $52,000 

For  porches  for  cottage  No.  7 800 

For  the  new  hospital 30,000 

For  outside  connections    ; 9,100 

For  new  boilers,  power  and  lighting  plant 30,000 

For  a  cell-locking  device 1,750 

For  educational  material  for  school,  and  equipment 

and  supplies  for  offices 3,000 

For  alteration  to  first  floor  of  industrial  building. . .  .  2,400 

For  changes  in  guard  house 1,500 

For  additional  appropriation  for  sewage  disposal.  . .  .  1,000 

For  the  purchase  of  library  books 200 

For  repairs  and  equipment 4,000 

For  trunk  steam  main  and  feeder  cables  in  new  con- 
duit   ' 18,750 

For  central  hot  water  heating  system 5,000 

Making  the  appropriation  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penses         $159,500 

For  maintenance 98,000 

Total   appropriations  recommended $257,500 
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WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN,  ALBION, 
ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

Established  1890. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  250  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  present  October  1,  1908,  was  232,  and  88  were  ad- 
■  mitted  during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  320. 
During  the  year  105  were  discharged  and  1  died,  leaving  214 
present  September  30,  1909,  of  whom  11  were  infants.  The 
average  number  present  during  the  year  was  230,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $4.35 ;  excluding  this  value,  $4.15. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1909, 
were :  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $199.41 ;  from 
special  appropriations,  $64,147.63;  from  general  appropriations, 
$50,003.55;  from  home  products,  $2,394.19;  from  miscellaneous 
sales  and  other  sources,  $14.04;  total,  $116,758.82. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  oflicers,  wages  and  labor,  $23,177.74 ;  for  provisions,  $9,492.97 ; 
for  household  stores,  $978.27;  for  clothing,  $1,899.31;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $7,260.25;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $439.69; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $1,196.63;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,205.37;  for  expenses  of  managers, 
$1,062.95;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $14.04;  and  for  all 
other  ordinary  expenses,  $5,212.38,  of  which  $2,394.19  repre- 
sents the  value  of  home  products;  total,  $51,939.60. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  for  buildings,  improvements 
and  repairs  were  $64,147.63;  making  the  total  expenditures, 
$116,087.23.  The  balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
$671.59. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  44.6  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  18.3  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 1.9  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  3.7  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 14  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .8  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  2.3  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  2.3  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
2.1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  managers,  and  10  per  cent,  for  all 
other  ordinary  expenses,  including  the  value  of  home  products, 
($9,394.19). 
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Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  the  transportation 
of  those  committed  to  it,  $52,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for  de- 
ficiency in  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1909,  $5,000;  and  reappropriated  an  unexpended  balance  for  col- 
lage for  inmates,  $578.04. 

Chapter  461,  laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  equipping  new  cottage,  hospital  and  industrial 
building,  $4,500;  for  additional  appropriation  for  sewage  disposal, 
$5,000;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment,  including  fence  repairs, 
and  installing  lavatories  in  cottages  one,  two,  three  and  four, 
$2,000.     . 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $57,000,  the  re- 
appropriation  was  $578.04,  and  the  special  appropriations 
amounted  to  $11,500,  making  the  total  available,  $69,078.04. 

It  is  important  that  additional  land  be  secured  at  once  for  this 
institution  if  possible.  New  buildings  will  be  necessary  for  the 
reception  of  inmates  but  suitable  sites  are  not  available  upon  the 
land  now  owned.  There  is  a  tract  adjoining  the  present  occupied 
campus,  and  extending  to  the  railroad  which  will  afford  good  loca- 
tions for  all  buildings  necessary  for  an  ultimate  inmate  capacity 
of  400.  The  possession  of  this  land  will  enable  the  managers  of 
the  institution  to  give  more  opportunities  for  open-air  work  to 
the  inmates  than  is  possible  at  present.  Industrial  employment  in 
the  gardens  is  beneficial  to  the  women  and  changes  the  ordinary 
daily  routine  from  indoor  instruction  to  alternating  work  in  class 
rooms,  domestic  training  and  outdoor  employment. 

In  connection  with  additional  land,  a  larger  measure  of  freedom 
can  be  given  the  inmates  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  boundard  fence 
is  erected.  The  present  high  board  fence  has  for  some  time  been 
ont  of  repair  through  decay,  and  it  will  be  better  to  build  a  suit- 
able iron  fence  than  attempt  its  repair. 

The  institution  also  needs  a  good  barn  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
room  for  the  stock  and  storage  of  the  crops.  The  extension  of  the 
farm  work  and  the  increase  of  the  garden  acreage  make  the  new 
barn  more  necessary  than  ever  and  with  new  land  to  be  opened, 
this  equipment  should  be  made  ready  in  advance. 
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The  sewage  disposal  plant  has  never  been  satisfactory.  Daring 
recent  years  a  number  of  complain ts  have  been  made  that 
the  filter  beds  were  a  nuisance,  and  the  effluent  dangerous  to  the 
stock  on  adjacent  farms.  At  the  legislative  sessions  of  1908  and 
1909,  appropriations  were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  plant, 
but  before  the  filter  beds  can  be  operated  to  the  best  advantage, 
relocation  is  necessary,  and  for  this  an  additional  appropriation 
will  be  required.  This  improvement  will  prevent  adjacent  in- 
terests from  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  plant  and 
enable  the  Board  of  Managers  to  comply  with  all  the  suggestions 
of  the  Health  Department. 

Besides  the  foregoing  needs,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
equipment  of  the  new  gymnasium  which  is  now  ready.  Syste- 
matic training  under  the  instruction  of  a  competent  teacher  will 
facilitate  the  physical  restoration  of  these  women  who  enter 
the  institution,  as  a  rule,  greatly  debilitated  from  excesses.  Suit- 
able exercises  will  also  correct  abnormal  conditions  due  to  neglect 
and  serve  as  a  mental  stimulant. 

The  maximum  capacity  of  400  for  this  institution  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Board,  supply  the  needs  of  the  western  part  of 
the  State  for  many  years.  It  will  provide  an  institution  large 
enough  for  all  public  needs  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible 
for  the  administrative  officers  to  maintain  sympathetic  relations 
with  each  of  the  women  committed  to  the  Western  House  of  Ref- 
uge. Reformation  results  from  moral  influence;  it  is  not  due  to 
fear  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  if  real,  indicates  a  change  in  char- 
acter. The  beneficial  effects  of  the  cottage  plan  are  mainly  due 
,to  the  close  relafions  established  between  administrative  officers 
and  the  inmates.  In  a  model  reformatory,  precept  and  example 
must  work  together  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  women,  and  in 
■  time,  induce  resolutions  to  make  their  life  conform  to  the  stand- 
ard. For  this  reason  the  maximum  number  of  inmates  taken 
into  the  institution  should  not  exceed  the  number  which  can  be 
individualized  by  the  superintendent  and  other  members  of  the 
training  staff,  who  will  thus  have  knowledge  constantly  of  the 
progress  each  inmate  makes  toward  reformation. 

For  this  institution  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends 
the  following  appropriations: 
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For  an  iron  fence $1,200 

For  the  equipment  of  the  gymnasium 500 

Additional  for  sewage  disposal  plant 2,500 

For  a  new   barn 5,000 

For  repairs  and  equipment. 2,500 

Making  the  appropriations  for  extraordinary  pur- 
poses     . $11,700 

For  maintenance 55,000 

Total  appropriations  recommended. $66,700 


NEW    YORK    STATE    REFORMATORY    FOR    WOMEN, 
BEDFORD,  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

Established  18B2. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  270  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  present  October  1,  1908,  was  312,  and  175  were  admitted 
during  the  year.  One  hundred  and  three  were  paroled,  32  were 
discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  20  were  placed  in  positions, 
4  died,  7  were  transferred  to  other  institutions  and  24  were  other- 
wise discharged,  leaving  297  present  September  30,  1909,  of 
whom  21  were  infants.  The  average  number  present  during  the 
Tear  was  306,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including 
the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4.42;  excluding 
this  value,  &4.19. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1909, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $1,519.72;  from 
special  appropriations,  $52,962.89;  from  general  appropriations, 
$63,800;  from  all  other  sources,  $810.66;  total,  $119,093.27. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  officers,  wages  and  labor,  $31,696.14;  for  provisions,  $16,- 
457.22;  for  household  stores,  $1,537.25;  for  clothing,  $3,273.82; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $7,907.72;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$434.14;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $1,406.97; 
for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,855.02;  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs, $228,38 ;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $261.65 ;  for  remittance 
to  State  Treasurer,  $60.66;  and  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses, 
11,828.60;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  $66,948.1". 
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The  expenditures  for  buildings  and  improvements  were  $50,- 
610.03;  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $1,480.45;  and  for  all  other 
extraordinary  expenses,  $872.41 ;  making  the  total  expenditures, 
$119,911.00,  and  leaving  a  deficit  of  $817.79  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  47.4  per 
cent  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  24.6  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 2.3  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  4.9  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
11.8  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .6  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  2.1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  2.8  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  ,3  of 
1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  2.8  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  the  transportation 
of  those  committed  to  it,  $70,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for 
installing  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  $7,000;  for  installing  piping 
for  fire  pressure  purposes,  $2,500;  and  for  installing  an  addi- 
tional cesspool,  $200.  Also  reappropriated  unexpended  balances 
as  follows:  For  industrial  building,  $303.80;  for  material  for 
steps,  $112.70;  and  for  two  cottages,  $1,355.14. 

Chapter  4(51,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill), 
appropriated  for  one  cottage  for  inmates,  $30,000;  for  outside 
connections  for  same,  $3,000;  for  furnishings  for  cottage,  $1,200; 
for  furnishings  for  industrial  building,  including  gymnasium, 
$2,500 ;  for  remodeling  north  end '  of  administration  building. 
$1,500;  for  completing  outside  work  and  conduit  for  cottage 
number  seven,  $2,500;  for  cement  to  build  steam  conduit  to 
laundry  —  inmates  to  furnish  labor, —  $250;  for  pump  and  tank 
wagon  for  cleaning  solids  from  sewage  vaults,  $500;  for  grading, 
top  dressing  and  seeding  new  campus,  $2,000;  and  for  repairs 
and  equipment,  $1,500. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $70,000,  the  reappropria- 
tions  amounted  to  $1,771,64,  and  the  special  appropriations  to 
$54,050,  making  the  total  available,  $126,421.64. 

This  institution  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  applying 
modern  reformatory'  methods  to  women  committed'  to  it  by  the 
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courts  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Many  of  these  women  belong 
to  the  more  depraved  class  and  if  committed  to  workhouses,  jails, 
or  penitentiaries,  there  would  be  little  hope  of  their  reformation. 
Here  the  patient  and  sympathetic  spirit  of  the  officers  and  the 
course  of  instruction  and  employment  convince  the  unfortunate 
delinquents  that  they  are  not  beyond  hope.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  institution  many  women  of  this  class  who  were  outcasts 
prior  to  their  commitment,  have  been  returned  to  their  friends 
thoroughly  reformed  and  are  now  self-respecting  and  self-sup- 
porting. The  board  of  managers  and  the  administrative  officers, 
together  with  the  teachers,  matrons  and  assistants  hold  high  ideals 
of  institution  methods,  and  the  results  of  their  work  show  that 
it  is  possible,  with  suitable  environment  and  the  enforcement  of 
proper  discipline,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
class  of  delinquent  women  who  have  yielded  to  the  vices  of 
the  city. 

They  are  taught  that  labor  is  essential  to  health,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  report  that  they  do  much  of  the  outside  work  upon  the 
farm  and  grounds;  they  lay  cement  walks,  build:  conduits,  culti- 
vate the  land  in  gardens  and.  farm ;  they  grade  and  clean  up  the 
grounds,  and  in  fact  do  all  kinds  of  common  labor.  They  do 
not  regard  this  as  a  hardship,  but  compete  for  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  of  doors,  and  take  much  interest  and  pleasure  in  this 
outside  labor.  The  interior  decoration,  painting  and  similar  work 
have  been  done  by  the  women,  and  in  the  industrial  classes,  much 
material  was  prepared  for  general  use  during  the  past  year.  The 
institution  combines  its  industrial  training  with  a  firm  discipline, 
through  which  the  inmates  realize  the  benefit  of  habits  of  order 
and  obedience.  Besides  giving  this  attention  to  industrial  work, 
all  the  women  attend  the  daily  classes  in  the  schoolrooms,  except 
when  detailed  to  outside  employment.  The  work  in  the  class- 
rooms is  supplemented  by  moral  instruction,  and  thus  conduces 
directly  to  the  formation  of  good  habits. 

Besides  other  improvements,  the  institution  needs  an  adequate 
hospital  building.  Some  years  ago  a  small  hospital  was  erected 
upon  the  edge  of  the  campus  where  it  is  impossible  to  extend  it. 
The  building  was  never  large  enough  for  the  needs  of  inmates. 
This  email  building  can  be  used  for  other  necessary  purposes,  but 
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it  is  essential  that  a  larger  hospital  be  provided  without  delay 
and  located  upon  the  higher  ground  where  all  recent  extensions 
of  the  institution  have  been  made. 

The  coal  pockets  at  the  power  plant  now  require  enlargement; 
the  capacity  originally  contemplated  a  much  smaller  institution, 
but  as  the  power  and  light  plant  has  been  added  to,  additions  to 
the  coal  pockets  are  necessary  and  a  new  boiler  must  be  added  to 
the  present  battery. 

The  laundry  is  now  much  too  small.  When  there  were  150  in- 
mates the  equipment  was  adequate,  although  the  arrangement  in 
the  laundry  was  not  then  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  over  300  inmates  in  the  reformatory  and  the  ultimate  capacity 
has  been  established  at  500.  With  the  additions  proposed,  and  a 
new  Iwiler  which  is  needed,  the  laundry  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  maximum  capacity. 

Cottage  Xo.  8  will  be  ready  for  its  furniture  in  the  early  part 
of  1910,  and  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  purchase  of 
the  necessary  equipment.  In  addition  to  these  needs,  a  new  con- 
duit must  be  constructed,  and  repairs  and  equipment  be  provided 
for. 

This  Board  recommends  for  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
for  Women  at  Bedford  the  following  appropriations  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  lie  necessary : 

For  a  hospital  building $33,000 

For  steam  conduits,  piping  and  outside  connections. .  13,000 

For  coal  pockets 6,600 

For  a  new  boiler  and  additions  to  the  laundry 2,500 

For  cement  walks  on  the  new  campus 500 

For  furnishings  for  new  cottage  Xo.  8 1,200 

For  repairs  and  equipment 1,500 

For  a  new  boiler  in  the  general  boiler  house.  . .' 3,000 

For  a  new  conduit .- 3,400 

Making  the  special  appropriations  recommended        $64,700 
For  maintenance 76,000 

Total  appropriations  approved   $140,700 
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SOCIETY    FOR    THE    REFORMATION    OF    JUVENILE 

DELINQUENTS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

USUALLY  KNOWN  AS  "  THE  HOUSE  OF 

REFUGE,"    RANDALL'S    ISLAND, 

NEW     YORK     CITY. 

Established  1824. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  850  inmates.  The  number 
of  boys  present  October  1,  1908,  was  717,  and  476  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  1,193.  Dur- 
ing the  year  575  were  discharged,  leaving  the  number  present  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909,  618.  The  average  number  during  the  year  was 
630,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value 
of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4.86;  excluding  this 
value,  $4.34. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  were: 
From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $1,988;  from  special 
appropriations,  $6,896.83;  from  deficiency  appropriations,  $4,- 
000;  from  general  appropriations,  $140,000;  from  all  other 
sources,  including  $7,987.50  from  the  board  of  education,  New 
Fork  City,  $8,188.75;  total,  $161,073.58. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  $73,989.49;  for  provisions,  $41,609.09; 
for  household  stores,  $3,254.95;  for  clothing,  $15,135.54;  for 
fuel  and  light,  $10,700.94;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$567.12;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses  of  officers  and 
inmates,  $1,533.25;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $3, 
41 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $201.25  ;  for  all  other  ordi- 
nary expenses,  $2,987.68;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  $153. 
878.72. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $6,349.75  for  extraordi- 
nary repairs,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year 
1160,228.47,  and  the  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  $845.11 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  48.2  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  27.1  per  cent,  for  prov 
sions,  2.1  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  9.9  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
G.9  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling  ex- 
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pensea,  2.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  and  1.9 
per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  of  and  rewards  to  inmates  and  repairs  and  better- 
ments of  tools  and  equipment  and  furniture,  and  for  necessary 
tools  to  properly  conduct  the  trade  school  and  common  schools 
and  military  system,  and  photographing  of  inmates,  $156,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  from 
refund  moneys,  for  maintenance,  $10,000. 

Chapter  461,  Laws  of  1900  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  repairs  and  equipment,  $10,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $166,000,  and  the 
special  appropriation  was  $10,000,  making  the  total  available, 
$176,000. 

The  House  of  Refuge  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Juvenile  Delinquents  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Randall's 
Island,  remains  in  the  same  condition  substantially  as  at  the  time 
of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  board.  No  extensions  have  been 
made  to  the  buildings  nor  have  there  been  changes  in  the  methods 
of  training  or  discipline. 

The  New  York  State  Training  School-  for  Boys,  located  on 
Yorktown  Heights,  Westchester  county,  will,  when  opened,  pro- 
vide for  the  delinquent  boys  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  at  the 
new  institution  conditions  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  reformation  more  certain.  The  results  accomplished 
at  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry,  near 
Rochester,  are  an  indication  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  and  for  this 
reason  the  development  of  the  new  institution  should  be  as  rapid 
as  possible.  Each  month's  delay  in  opening  the  new  State  Train- 
ing School  means  the  loss  of  opportunity  by  boys  who  must,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Refuge  on 
Randall's  Island. 

This  Board  anticipates  an  early  opening  of  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Boys,  and  the  Legislature  should  provide 
for  only  such  repairs  in  the  buildings  on  Randall's  Island  as  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  same  policy  should  continue  as  long 
a&  the  Refuge  must  be  maintained,    Money  invested  in  permanent 
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improvements  will  be  of  little  service  to  the  State  and  therefore  the 
Xew  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  should  hereafter  have 
the  full  benefit  of  generous  appropriations  for  permanent  buildings 
and  equipment. 

For  this  institution  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends 
that  $10,000  be  appropriated  for  repairs  and  equipment,  and 
$150,000  for  maintenance,  making  the  total  appropriation  ap- 
proved, $160,000. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  WESTCHESTER  CO. 

Established  1004. 

No  progress  was  made  toward  the  opening  of  this  important 
institution  during  the  year  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  appropria- 
tions were  available.  The  Commission  in  charge  of  the  site  made 
a  full  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1909  as  required  by  law  and 
presented  in  detail  the  general  plans  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  necessary  equipment  and  the  method  proposed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  delinquent  boys.  This  report  was  published  in  the  Board's 
last  annual  report  as  an  appended  paper. 

The  general  plans  for  training  delinquents  recommended  by  the 
Commission  have  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  lands  interested  in 
reformatory  work  and  best  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  subject. 
This  unanimity  of  opinion  reflects  credit  upon  the  Commission, 
and  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  recommendations  made  heretofore 
by  the  Board  that  training  schools  should  be  established  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  that  the  methods  in  such  institutions 
should  represent  the  new  humane  and  scientific  views  which  re- 
gard delinquency  as  the  result  of  environment  and  ignorance. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry,  in 
Monroe  county,  has  been  developed  in  accordance  with  these  views 
and  upon  the  general  plans  proposed  for  the  new  institution.  The 
success  of  the  cottage  system  and  the  new  methods  of  training  at 
Industry  fortified  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that  there  will  be 
equal  success  at  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys. 
It  is  proposed  to  place  each  cottage  in  charge'  of  a  supervisor  and 
■  matron  who,  with  the  group  of  boys  assigned  to  them,  will  con 
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stitute  a  family.  A  large  meflBure  of  liberty  will  be  allowed  the 
boys  and  their  interest  will  be  quickened  by  this  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  not  in  a  prison  but  in  a  training  school  and 
home.  In  every  way  it  is  proposed  to  make  their  environment 
uplifting,  and  the  natural  desire  to  do  things  from  which  valuable 
results  are  apparent  will  be  encouraged;  their  life  will  thus  be- 
come wholesome  and  their  minds  will  develop  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  constantly  brightening  future. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  bb 
necessary : 

For  the  erection,  alteration,  repair  or  improvement  of  build- 
ings and  plant,  $636,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary; 
of  the  foregoing  amount  $100,000-  should  be  made  immediately 
available,  $36,000  of  which  or  so  much  thereof  as  necessary  to  be 
for  the  construction  and  improvement,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  of  a  road  through  the 
site  of  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  and  there- 
from to  the  State  highway  from  Peekskill  to  Yorktown  Heights 
—  and  the  sum  of  $30,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed, 
to  be  for  the  construction  of  a  spur  track  to  connect  the  institution 
with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  near  Yorktown  Heights. 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  recommended  at  this  time 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  $236,000,.  to  be  avail- 
able October  1,  1910,  and  the  other.  $300,000,  to  be  available 
October  1,  1911. 

SYRACUSE     STATE     INSTITUTION     FOR     FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN,  SYRACUSE,  ONONDAGA 
COUNTY. 

Established  1851. 
The  institution  has  capacity  for  548  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1908,  was  555,  and  80  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care,  635.  During  the 
year,  78  were  discharged  and  1  died,  leaving  556  on  the  rolls  of 
the  institution  September  30,  1909.  The  average  number  present 
during  the  year  was  518,  and  the  average  Weekly  cost  of  support, 
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including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4.34; 
excluding  this  value,  $3.85. 

The  .receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  were: 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  $314.09; 
from  special  appropriations,  $5,522.34;  from  deficiency  appro- 
priations, $5,000;  from  general  appropriations,  $98,300.63;  from 
the  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  $816.10;  from  counties, 
towns  and  cities,  $9,515.66;  from  individuals  for  the  support  of 
inmates,  $2,009.29;  from  sources  not  classified,  $142.60;  total, 
$121,620.71. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  officers,  $7,246.43;  for  wages  and  labor,  $36,194.34;  for  provi- 
sions, $24,243.14;  for  household  stores,  $3,609.26;  for  clothing, 
$4,351.21;  for  fuel  and  light,  $16,230.89;  for  hospital  and  med- 
ical supplies,  $828.52;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses, 
$139.99;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $7,200.27;  for  or- 
dinary repairs,  $228.24;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $95.79;  for 
remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $12,483.65;  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses,  $8,230.47;  total,  $116,082.20. 

There  was  also  expended  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  other 
extraordinary  expenses,  $5,522.34;  making  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  year,  $121,604.54.  There  was  no  indebtedness  and  the 
assets  were:  Balance  in  cash,  $16.17;  due  from  counties,  towns 
and  cities,  $1,150.52;  due  from  individuals,  $100.13;  a  total  of 
$1,266.82. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  41.9 
per  cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  23.4  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 3.5  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  4.2  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing. 15.7  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .8  of  1  per  cent,  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  supplies,  .1  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  7  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  and  3.2  per  cent,  for 
all  other  expenses,  including  a  small  outlay  for  expenses  of 
managers. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $90,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  from 
refund  moneys,  for  maintenance,  $14,000;  and  for  deficiency  in 
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maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1909, 
$5,000. 

Chapter  461,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  new  school  desks,  typewriters,  new  beds  and  other 
furniture,  $2,000;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment,  $3,00O. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $109,000,  and  the 
special  appropriations  to  $5,000,  making  the  total  available, 
$114,000. 

Of  the  appropriations  shown  above,  $600.95  was  for  developing, 
extending  and  maintaining  industries;  the  remaining  portion  was 
expended  in  amounts  as  follows :  For  new  floors,  $459.15 ;  for  new 
steel  ceiling,  $143.40;  for  a  new  heating  boiler  at  Fairmount  cot- 
tage, $231.27;  for  exterior  painting  to  the  main  building  and 
north  wing,  $700 ;  for  a  new  cement  floor  in  the  new  stable  and  an 
aerator  room  in  connection  therewith  at  the  Fairmount  farm, 
$1,028.67;  for  reconstruction  of  fire  alarm  system  throughout  the 
building,  $247.83;  for  new  plumbing  improvements  in  the  boys' 
building  and  in  the  Superintendent's  residence,  $1,130.70;  for  a 
new  refrigerator  in  the  girls'  building  and  one  also  at  the  hospital, 
$289.05;  for  a  new  range  at  the  Superintendent's  residence,  $80, 
and  for  general  miscellaneous  repairs  and  equipment,  $459.52. 

This  institution  has  for  many  years  been  practically  completed 
for  its  maximum  population  of  550,  although  it  requires  occa- 
sional changes  in  equipment  and  the  annual  repairs  which  are 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 

The  general  program  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  wards  of 
the  State  should  provide  for  an  early  reclassification  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Syracuse  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 
by  the  removal  of  the  boys  and  the  conversion  of  this  institution 
into  a  school  for  feeble-minded  girls.  The  grounds  are  too  limited 
to  afford  ample  separated  playgrounds  for  both  sexes  and  the  boys 
should  be  taken  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  as-soon  as 
suitable  school  buildings  have  been  erected  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. When  this  is  done,  the  board  of  managers  at  Syracuse  can 
assign  the  dormitories  now  occupied  by  boys  to  young  girls  of 
the  feeble-minded  class  who  cannot  at  present  be  received  into  the 
school  because  there  is  no  room.     The  separation  of  the  sexes  will 
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work  to  the  advantage  of  both,  for  as  this  institution  is  located  in 
a  city  with  its  many  temptations  to  boys,  removal  to  the  Rome 
Asylum  will  conduce  to  their  safety  and  promote  the  weltare  of 
the  girls.  The  plan  recommended  also  contemplates  the  removal 
of  the  men  now  on  the  Fairmount  farm  to  the  Borne  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  and  the  transfer  of  all  the  older  girls  and  women 
to  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Newark,  as  soon  as  buildings  are. 
ready  for  their  reception  at  that  institution. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  in  recent  years  have 
been  principally  for  repairs,  especially  for  the  plumbing  which 
had  defects.  Appropriations  are  now  requested  to  protect  the 
institution  lands  from  intrusion  and  to  complete  the  fence.  Some 
people  regard  the  institution  gardens  and  farms  as  open  property 
from  which  they  are  entitled  to  take  such  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  they  may  desire,  and  each  year  serious  loss  has  been  sustained 
from  the  depredations  of  such  persons  and  therefore  a  strong  fence 
should  be  provided,  especially  on  the  north  and  the  west  sides  of 
the  grounds,  to  protect  the  gardens  and  to  keep  children  from 
wandering  away. 

Other  general  repairs  are  needed  for  this  institution  and  the  fire 
department  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  has  recently  pronounced  the 
present  electric  wiring  of  the  building  defective,  dangerous  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  city;  for  this  rea- 
son and  because  it  imperils  the  children  and  property,  provision 
should  be  made  to  remedy  the  defects  immediately. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  the  following  appro- 
priations, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  an  iron  boundary  fence. ...  ........  $2,000 

For  repairs  and  equipment,  including  reservoir 6,000 

For  electric   wiring 13,000 

Making    the    appropriation    for    extraordinary 

expenses    $21,000 

For  maintenance 95,000 

Total   appropriation   approved $116,000 

Vol.  1—3 
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STATE    CUSTODIAL   ASYLUM   FOR    FEEBLE-MINDED 
WOMEN,  NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Eatablished  1878. 

This  asylum  has  capacity  for  788  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1908,  was  692,  and  125  were  admitted'  during 
•  the  year,  making  the  total  number  undeT  care  817.  During  the 
year  11  were  discharged  and  11  died,  leaving  the  number  present 
September  30,  1909,  795.  The  average  number  of  inmates  was 
755,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value 
of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $2.-52';  excluding  this 
value,  $2.35. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  were: 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  $1,252.39; 
from  special  appropriations,  $33,419.08;  from  general  appropria- 
tions, $92,000;  from  all  other  sources,  $88.07;  total,  $126,759.54. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees,  $37,964.62;  for  provisions,  $27,479.44; 
for  household  stores,  $3,742.62;  for  clothing,  $4,109.20;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $12,369.54 ;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $961.64 ; 
for  transportation  of  inmates,  $35.59;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden 
supplies,  $2,621.01;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $599.86;  for  expenses 
of  managers  and  officers,  $264.21;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $88.07;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $2,215.86;  total 
ordinary  expenditures,  $92,451.30. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $33,419.08;  of  which 
$15,669.74  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $11,869.16  for 
extraordinary  repairs,  and  $5,880.18  for  all  other  extraordinary 
expenses,-  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $125,870.38, 
and  leaving  as  balance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  (fiscal  year, 
$889.16. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  41.1  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  29.7  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 4.1  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  4.5  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 13.4  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  2.8  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, .6  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for 
expenses  of  managers  and  officers,  and  2.5  per  cent,  for  all  other 
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ordinary  expenses,  including  a  small  outlay  for  transportation  of 
inmates. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
fur  maintenance  and  for    other  necessary  expenses,  $90,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  130!)  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as'follows:  For  repairs  to  boilers,  $12.59;  for 
finishing  attic  of  cottage  I),  $1,200;  for  repairs,  $274.87;  and  for 
sewage  disposal  plant,  $131.77. 

Chapter  401,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  grading  and  seeding  gronnds,  repairing  roads  and 
constructing  new  roadway  gutters,  $1,000;  for  additional  appro- 
priation for  finishing  attic  1>,  $1,800;  for  new  electric  pump, 
$1,000;  for  repairs  to,  and  increasing  the  capacity  of,  the  sewage 
disposal  plant,  $3,200;  for  repair,'  and  equipment,  $3,500;  and 
for  fire  escapes,  $600. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $90,000,  the  reappropria- 
tioiis  amounted  to  $1,019.2-",  and  the  special  appropriations  to 
$11,100,  making  the  total  available,  $102,719.23. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Board  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature  the  administration  of  the  Xewark  State  Custodial 
Asylum  has  been  reorganized.  The  membership  of  a  majority  of 
the  hoard  of  managers  has  changed,  a  medical  superintendent  has 
been  appointed  and  is  now  in  charge,  and  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  adopted  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion and  make  it  more  efficient  than  heretofore. 

The  great  importance  of  this  institution  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  affords  protection  to  feeble-minded  women,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  their  segregation  protects  society  from  an  increase  of  the 
mentally  defective,  which  occurred  when  the  women  committed 
to  this  asylum  were  left  in  their  homes  or  were  sent  to  the  ordinary 
almshouses.  The  policy  of  the  State  is  humane  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  control  the  growth  of  the 
pauper  and  criminal  classes,  and  is,  therefore,  both  practical  and 
economical.  If  all  the  feeble-minded  could  1*>  placed  under  cus- 
todial care  the  number  of  dependents  upon  public  care  would 
diminish  rapidly.  It  is  from  the  progeny  of  the  mentally  de- 
fective that  the  great  army  of  dependents  and  criminals  is  con- 
stantly recruited;  hence  the  State,  for  its  own  welfare,  must  not 
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only  enlarge  the  institutions  of  custodial  character,  but  also  in  the 
near  future  add  to  the  number  now  established.  If  the  popula- 
tion increases  as  rapidly  in  the  next  decade  as  in  that  just  ended, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  there  will  be  approximately  the  same  relative 
increase  in  the  feeble-minded,  and  as  up  to  this  time  the  State 
institutions  have  not  been  able  to  provide  for  the  application? 
made  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  dependents,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  establish  one  more  new  institution  of  the 
same  character  as  this  custodial  asylum. 

At  present  it  may  be  said  the  most  urgent  need  of  this  class 
of  dependents  is  the  enlargement  of  this  asylum  to  its  ultimate 
capacity.  The  successful  carrying  out  of  the  State's  policy  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  completion  of  this  institution,  and  the  removal 
of  the  feeble-minded  women  to  it  from  the  asylum  at  Rome.  It 
will.be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  latter  if  room  is  not  provided 
at  Newark ;  this  plan  has  received  the  approval  of  the  managers 
of  all  the  State  charitable  institutions  of  the  custodial  type,  and 
has  been  advocated  for  years  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

To  provide  for  the  reception  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  in- 
mates, new  cottage  dormitories  are  needed;  an  industrial  building 
suitable  for  the  indoor  employment  of  the  competent  is  required, 
and  besides  this,  the  laundry  should  be  altered  and  enlarged,  and 
the  power  plant  increased  in  size  and  efficiency. 

The  hospital  is  too  small  for  the  present  population,  and  one 
room  is  in  frequent  use  as  a  morgue.  The  hospital  should  be  en- 
larged and  repaired,  and  a  small  mortuary  be  provided. 

Additional  land  ia  needed  for  garden  purposes  and  the  outdoor 
employment  of  some  of  the  inmates,  for  whose  protection  when 
out  of  doors,  the  whole  property  should  be  suitably  fenced.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  larger  degree  of  liberty  which  these 
women  should  enjoy  but  which  is  impossible  under  the  present 
conditions  of  open  grounds.  The  physical  health,  is  usually  under 
the  normal  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  weakening 
of  the  vital  forces  follows  rapidly  from  prolonged  indoor  life. 
Moreover,  such  persons  are  more  difficult  to  manage  than  when 
much  in  the  open  air.  Even  the  normal  can  not  long  sustain 
effort  without  a  good  physical  basis  and  these  subnormal  women 
who  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  so  many  other  ways,  are  doubly 
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handicapped  if  they  .can  not  have  full  opportunities  for  open  air 
exercise. 

A  serious  problem  at  this  institution  is  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage;  heretofore  this  has  gone  into  the  canal  but  as  the  canal 
is  empty  in  winter,  the  sewage  is  a  public  nuisance  and  the  au- 
thorities will  not  permit  the  continuance  of  this  method  even 
were  it  not  open  to  other  and  equally  serious  objections.  In  some 
way,  the  sewage  must  be  disposed  of,  and  the  State  must  provide 
the  means,  either  by  an  adequate  independent  system  or  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  village  of  Newark  which  is  facing  a  similar 
problem. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  the  following  appro- 
priations, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 
For  additional  cottages  to  accommodate  360  inmates.       $180,000 

For  Industrial  building 25,000 

For  additional  land 10,000 

For  boundary  fence 7,500 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  laundry  building.  . .  .  20,000 

For  enlarging  hospital  and  building  mortuary 10,000 

For  repairs  to  Wilder  house 1,500 

For  grading  and  seeding l,00l> 

For  new  pump  house  and  cistern 1,200 

For  two  150-h.  p.  steam  boilers  and  breeching 7,000 

For  addition  to  boiler  house 9,500 

For  repairs  to  present  boilers 1,500 

For  new  floors  and  steam  conduit  in  coal  pocket. . .  .  675 

For  repairs  and  equipment 6,000 

Making  total  for  extraordinary  purposes $280,875 

For  maintenance   100,000 

Total  appropriations  recommended $380,875 
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ROME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM, 
ROME,  ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

Established  1893. 

The  asylum  has  at  present  capacity  for  1,000  inmates.  The 
number  of  inmates  October  1,  1908,  was  1,00.3,  and  138  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  1,141. 
Of  these,  62  died  and  37  were  discharged,  leaving  1,042  present 
September  30,  1909,  of  whom  770  were  males  and  272  females. 
The  average  number  during  the  year  was  1,010,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $3.50;  excluding  this  value,  but  including 
fire  loss,  $3.27. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  $34.03;  from  special  appropriations,  $27,- 
562,54;  from  deficiency  appropriations,  $10,000;  from  appro- 
priations for  fire  loss,  $12,000;  from  general  appropriations, 
$150,000;  from  all  other  sources,  $540.28;  total,  $200,136.85.- 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees,  $67,847.39;  for  provisions,  $39,397.55;  for  household 
stores,  $12,285.51;  for  clothing,  $11,890.63;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$18,281.55;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $1,582.21;  for 
shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $13,599.63;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$1,775.44;  for  expense  of  managers,-$571.11;  for  remittance  to 
State  Treasurer,  $540.28;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $4,- 
794.95;  total,  $172,566.25. 

The  total  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $27,562.54;  for 
buildings  and  improvements,  $24,147.78;  for  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, $971.09;  and  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  $2.- 
443.67;  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year,  $200,- 
128.79,  and  the  cash  on  hand  September  30,  1909,  $8.06. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  39.4  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  lahor,  22,9  per  cent,  for  provisions,  7,1  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  6.9  per  cent,  for  clothing,  10.6  per  cent. 
for  fuel  and  light,  .9  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  8  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1  per 
cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  man- 
agers, and  2.9  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 
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Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $168,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  from 
refund  moneys;  for  maintenance,  $10,000;  and  to  reimburse  the 
maintenance  fund  for  money  expended  to  replace  household  and 
other  supplies  destroyed  by  fire  in  building  B,  $12,000';  also  re- 
appropriated  unexpended  balances  as  follows :  For  reconstructing 
north  end  building,  $4,500;  for  granolithic  floors,  $232.85;  for 
furnishing  employees'  building,  $135.64;  and  for  water  supply 
system,  $1,000. 

Chapter  461,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  boilers  and  connections  or  for  forced  draft  appli- 
ances, $4,000;  for  additional  sewage  disposal,  $6,000;  for  grad- 
ing and  planting  lawns,  $500 ;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment,  to 
include  new  piping  and  appliances  in  boiler  house,  and  slate  roofs, 
$10,000. 

Chapter  151,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for  a 
building  for  the  institution  staff,  and  for  the  construction  of  ward 
buildings  to  replace  building  B  destroyed  by  fire,  such  ward  build- 
ings to  include  dormitories  with  accommodations  for  two  hundred' 
and  fifty  inmates,  one  wing  of  which  shall  be  utilized  for  hospital 
purposes,  $165,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $190,000,  the  re- 
appropriations  to  $5,868.49,  and  the  special  appropriations  to 
$185,500,  making  the  total  available,  $381,368.49. 

STany  feehlerminded  children  who  at  present  are  attending  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  are  out  of  place  because  they  can 
neither  make  progress  nor  receive  the  close,  attention  needed.  The 
teachers  in  such  schools  complain  that  their  class  work  is  unsuit- 
able for  "backward"  and  "feeble-minded"  children,  and  they 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  such  children  should  be  placed  in  insti- 
tutions' which  can  give  them  a  different  training  from  that  re- 
ceived in  common  school  classes.  The  mental  condition  of  such 
pupils  is  indicated  by  listlessness,  lack  of  attention,  inability  to 
make  progress,  the  ease  with  which  they  are  led  into  mischief  or 
wrongdoing  by  brighter  companions,  and  by  their  attitude  toward 
moral  questions.  Almost  all  children  over  seven  years  of  age  who 
are  finally   committed  to  the  Syracuse  State  School  for  Feeble- 
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Minded  Children  have  first  had  an  experience  in  the  public 
schools. 

Both  sexea  are  now  received  in  the  State  institution  at  Syra- 
cuse, but  the  boys  should  be  sent  elsewhere.  The  plan  approved 
by  this  Board  and  by  all  the  boards  of  managers  of  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded  at  conferences  heretofore,  is  the  establish- 
ment upon  'ho  grounds  of  the  Rome  Custodial  Asylum  of  a  new 
school  devoted  to  the  education  and  training  of  feeble-minded 
boys.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  Syra- 
cuse institution  is  due  to  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  meet  and  are 
trained  in  the  same  classes,  and  that  the  playgrounds  are  used 
practically  in  common  by  the  younger  children.  The  limited  area 
at  that  institution  makes  it  impossible  to  provide  a  complete  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes,  and,  therefore,  provision  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  removal  of  the  boys  to  the  Rome  Asylum 
which  has  ample  land  for  school  buildings  and  would  afford  the 
boys  outdoor  advantages  impossible  at  Syracuse. 

The  custodial  policy  is  enforced  for  the  protection  of  the  State 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  feeble-minded  dependents  under 
proper  conditions.  The  public  welfare  requires  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  and  this  separation  must  be  complete  else  it  will  not 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  defective  class.  The  inauguration  of 
the  proposed  school  for  feeble-minded  boys  at  this  institution 
would  open  the  dormitories  at  Syracuse  now  used  for  boys  for  thc- 
reception  of  many  feeble-minded  girls  who  are  in  family  homes 
awaiting  an  opportunity  for  admission.  The  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gram therefore  is  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  additional 
dormitories  at  the  Rome  Asylum,  for  the  boys  at  the  Syracuse 
school  can  not  be  admitted  to  this  institution  until  preparations 
are  made  for  their  maintenance.  These  buildings  could  form  a 
special  group  which,  in  several  respects,  would  l>e  separate  from 
the  main  asylum. 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  decided  that  it  will  be  wise  to  limit, 
the  capacity  of  this  institution  to  1,500  inmates,  including  in  this 
number  500  feeble-minded  hoys  of  a  teachable  age.  The  State 
must  then  consider  the  growth  of  population  when  making  pro- 
vision for  this  asylum,  and  as  the  maximum  capacity  of  1,500  wil! 
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be  required,  perhaps  within  less  than  live  years,  it  will  be  well 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  so  distribute  them  that  the  in- 
stitution can  be  completed  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

The  fire  which  destroyed  one  of  the  buildings  in  1908  empha- 
sized the  need  of  fireproof  construction.  The  fire  spread  with  auch 
rapidity  that  it  was  difficult  to  save  the  inmates.  The  noons  and 
stairways  in  buildings  D  and  E  are.  not  safe  and  should  be  made 
fireproof;  this  will  lessen  the  danger  to  inmates  should  another 
fire  occur,  as  -the  stairways  would  then  be  available  for  escape. 

Among  other  needs,  building  B  requires  alterations  and  repairs, 
and  the  laundry  building  is  too  small  for  the  present  population. 
It  should  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  provide  room  for  sufficient 
equipment  to  do  the  laundering  for  the  maximum  number  to  be  in 
the  asylum. 

The  power  house  is  in  need  of  repair  and  alteration  to  accom- 
modate additional  equipment;  the  delivery  and  installation  of  a 
new  boiler  purchased  for  the  institution  has  been  prevented  by  the 
condition  of  the  highway  between,  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  ney- 
lura.  Contractors  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  highway 
have  closed  the  road  until  their  work  is  completed  aiid  in  the 
meantime  the  boiler  is  held  in  Rome  until  such  time  as  it 
is  deemed  safe  to  attempt  delivery. 

The  small  farm  colonies  which  have  been  established  in  con- 
nection with  this  asylum  have  been  successful,  and  the  economic 
results  satisfactory.  Additional  land  should  be  purchased  upon 
which  other  colonies  of  able-bodied  men  may  be  placed.  The  line 
of  buildings  approaches  neighboring  land  too  closely  and  the  land 
should  be  secured. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum  the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary: 
For  separating  storm  water  drainage  from  excretal 

sewage  system   $5 ,000 

For  alterations  to  steam  system 7,500 

For  furnishing  new  buildings 10,000 

For  addition  to  laundry  and  equipment   9,500 
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For  additional  land $10,000 

For  repairs  and  equipment 3,000 

Making  appropriation  for  extraordinary  purposes  $45,000 

For  maintenance  180,000 

Total  appropriations  approved  $225,000 


LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE,  TH1ELLS,  N.  Y. 

Established   1007. 

Letchworth  Village,  the  new  institution  in  Rockland  county, 
established  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics  and  feeble- 
minded dependents,  has  passed  into  the  control  of  a  board  of  man- 
agers, appointed  by  the  Governor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  446,  Laws  of  1909. 

The  Commission  appointed  to  select  the  site  for  this  new  State 
charitable  institution  completed  its  labors  and  adjourned  sine  die 
on  September  11,  1909.  In  two  years  the  Commission  not  only 
made  the  investigations  required  by  the  act  under  which  it  was 
appointed,  presented  a  report  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  new  in- 
stitution, selected  a  site,  and  obtained  an  appropriation  for  its  pur- 
chase, but  also  in  its  second  report,  that  to  the  Legislature  of  1909. 
presented  a  carefully  prepared  plan  of  development  for  the  insti- 
tution, and  recommended  Ibat  it  be  renamed  in  honor  of  William 
Pryor  Letchworth  of  Portage,  for  many  years  a  commissioner, 
and  from  1877  to  1889  the  president  of  this  Board.  Title  to  the 
site  which  included  thirty-three  farms  was  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission without  condemnation  proceedings,  and  the  total  expenses 
of  the  Commission  including  surveys  and  title  insurance,  but  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  the  land,  were  $9,118.39. 

The  State  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
now  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  city,  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Letchworth  Village. .  The 
Secretarv  is  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  who  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Commission  which  selected  the  site,  and  who  wrote  the  two 
vpry  able  reports  presented  by  the  Commission  to  the  Legislature. 
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In  co-operation  with  their  colleagues,  they  can  be  depended  upon 
to  develop  the  new  institution  on  thoroughly  modern  and  business- 
like lines ;  moreover,  the  careful  study  given  by  the  Commission 
and  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the  administrative  methods  of  other 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  defective  classes,  gives  assurance 
that  Letchworth  Village  will  fitly  represent  the  enlightened  and 
humane  policy  of  the  State. 

The  pressing  need  for  this  institution  steadily  increases,  and 
its  early  construction  is  urgently  recommended.  By  providing 
for  the  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  from  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State,  which  supplies  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  in 
the  State,  Letchworth  Village  will  lessen  the  great  pressure  on 
the  existing  institutions  at  Syracuse,  Newark,  Rome  and  Craig 
Colony  and  thus  afford  much  needed  and  immediate  relief  to  the 
ifntral,  northern  and  western  counties  of  the  State. 

The  work  of  development  will  require  large  appropriations,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  will  !«•  l«tter  and  more  economical 
for  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  institu- 
tion by  sufficient  grants  than  to  prolong  the  construction  work 
through  many  years.  The  comprehensive  plans  of  the  managers 
ami  State  Architect  require  appropriations  this  year  for  buildings 
and  general  equipment,  and  if  the  managers  succeed  in  opening 
the  institution  to  150  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
vear,  an  appropriation  will  also  be  needed  for  maintenance.  The 
■State  Board  of  Charities  reeom mends  for  Letchworth  Village  the 
following  appropriation*  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  alterations  and  improvements  to  existing  build- 
ings now  upon  the  site,  and  for  dormitories  and 
other  structures  connected  with  these  farm  groups  $35,000 
For  the  construction  of  a  dam  to  provide  for  water 
"forage  and  for  the  installation  of  the  water  system 

of  the  Village 100,000 

For  the  construction  of  the  main  sewer  lines  of  the  ' 

Village   and    one   section   of   the   si  wage   dispoanl 

plant 25,000 

For  a'  power  and  heating  plant,  and  the  equipment 

necessary  at  this  time 75,000 

For  a  bakery,  storehouse,  and  cold  f»tnrage  building.  .  45,000 
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For  a  laundry  and  the  equipment  necessary  at  this 

time $45,000 

For  a  hospital  and  infirmary  group  of  buildings. ...  150,000 

For  a  bridge 10,000 

For  a  superintendent's  residence 15,000 

For  farm  buildings 10,000 

For  a  nurses'  home ■        15,000 

For  pole  line,  electric  conduits  and  transformers.  . . .  5,000 

For  steam  conduits  and  piping 30,000 

For  an  ice  house 4.000 

For  the  employment  by  the  State  Architect  of  expert 

architectural  and  engineering  assistance 10,000 

For  the  purchase  of  additional  land 6,300 

For  administration,  development  of  work,  and  for  ex- 
penses of  the  board  of  managers 10,000 

For  furniture  and  house  equipment,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  horses,  cows,  oxen,  wagons  and  other  farm 

equipment 12,000 

Making  the  special  appropriations  recommended  $611,300 

For  maintenance 30,000 

Total  appropriations  approved  $641,300 


CRAIG  COLONY   FOR  EPILEPTICS,  SONYEA, 

LIVINGSTON   COUNTY. 

Established  1804. 
The  Colony  has  at  present  capacity  for  1,309  inmates.  The 
number  of  inmates  October  1,  1908,  was  1,232,  and  286  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  earc 
1,518.  Of  these,  70  were  returned  to  parents  or  guardians,  8 
were  transferred  to  other  institutions,  30  were  otherwise  dis- 
charged and  109  died,  leaving  1,301  present  September  30,  1909. 
of  whom  693  were  men  and  boys  and  G08  women  and  girls.  The 
average  number  present  during  the  year  was  1,273,  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $3.81;  excluding  this  value,  $3.32. 
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The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  were: 
From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $894.10;  from 
special  appropriations,  $5,511.65;  from  deficiency  appropriations, 
$15,000;  from  unexpended  appropriations  of  former  years,  $45,- 
256.64;  from  general  appropriations,  $205",743.9i) ;  from  the  sale 
of  farm  and  garden  produce  and  miscellaneous  sales,  $2,597.50; 
from  counties,  towns,  and  cities,  $15,510.91 ;  from  individuals  for 
(he  support  of  inmates,  $6,158.73;  total,  $296,673.52. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  officers,  wages 
and  labor,  $87,105.30;  for  provisions,  $60,921.82;  for  household 
stores,  $6,970.02;  for  clothing,  $13,563.77;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$29,037.29;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $3,174.60:  for 
transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $143.06;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $11,148.54;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $891.59; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $1,235.13;  for  remittance  to  State 
Treasurer,  $24,2«7.14;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $5,700.39; 
total,  $244,158.65. 

The  extraordinary  expenses'  were :  For  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, $37,251.08;  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $6,432.48;  for  all 
other  extraordinary  expenses,  $7,084.73;  total,  $50,768.29;  mak- 
ing the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year,  $294,926.94;  and 
leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $1,746.58  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  assets  September  30,  1909,  were  the  balance  in  cash, 
$1,746.58;  and  $1,342.57  due  from  counties,  cities  and  towns. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  39.6  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  27.7  per  cent,  for  provisions,  3.2  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  6.1  per  cent,  for  clothing,  13.2  per 
cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1.4  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  5.1  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .4  of 
1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .6  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  2.7  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  in- 
cluding a  small  outlay  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  $200,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  from 
refund  moneys,  for  maintenance,  $45,000;  and  for  deficiency  in 
maintenance   for   the   fiscal   year   ending    September   30,    1909, 
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$15,000;  also  reappropriated  unexpended  balances  as  follows: 
For  stone  roadway  across  estate,  $1,018.66;  for  stone  roadway 
on  estate,  $5,169.91;  for  four  cottages  for  employees,  $696.47; 
for  additional  boiler  connections,  $1,137.17;  and  for  pavilion  for 
contagious  diseases,  $177.49. 

Chapter  641,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  an  addition  to  the  laundry,  $20,000;  for  furnish- 
ings, $5,000;  for  removing  twelve  inches  of  surface  from  sewage 
filter  beds,  numbers  one  and  two,  and  replacing  them  with  new 
■filter  material,  $1,000;  for  construction  of  roads  and  sidewalks, 
and  for  grading,  $5,000;  for  scientific  books,  surgical  instru- 
ments, appliances  and  apparatus  required  in  the  study  of  epilepsy, 
$1,000;  for  an  additional  appropriation  for  two  tubercular  build- 
ings, $8,000;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment,  including  nine  miles 
of  wire  fencing,  painting,  and  appliances  for  a  modern  fire  alarm 
system,  $11,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $260,000,  the  re- 
appropriations  to  $8,199.70;  and  .the  special  appropriations  to 
$51,000,  making  the  total  available,  $319,199.70. 

The  enlargement  and  equipment  of  Craig  Colony  for  Epilep- 
tics has  steadily  progressed  during  recent  years  until,  at  the 
present  time,  it  maintains  1,326  inmates.  It  will  be  noted  above 
that  the  average  number  present  during  the  year  was  1,273,  and 
that  the  total  number  under  care  was  1,518. 

In  an  institution  of  such  largo  capacity  the  problems  connected 
with  supplies  and  supervision  are  exceedingly  important.  The 
maintenance  appropriation  for  the  preceding  year  was  exhausted 
before  the  appropriation  available  October  1,  1908,  was  in  hand, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  Craig  Colony  entered  the  year  with  a 
deficiency  which  required  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  from  the 
Legislature  of  1909.  One  reason  for  the  deficiency  was  the 
method  of  sustaining  Colony  industries  heretofore.  In  its  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908,  the  Board 
of  Managers  stated  that  the  institution  would  require  a  total  of 
$245,000  in  addition  to  refunds  for  maintenance  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1909.  The  appropriation  was  only 
$200,000,  in  addition  to  which  $45,000  refunds  were  added, 
which,  however,  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  maintenance 
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expenditures  for  the  current  year  and  provide  ior  the  needs  of 
the  institution. 

Formerly  the  institution  had  a  fund  for  "  developing  and  main- 
taining industries,"  wtiich  was  made  up  of  the  moneys  earned  by 
ike  productive  labor  of  the  inmates.  This  income,  supplemented 
by  sales,  constituted  a  working  fund,  but  the  Legislature  of  1909 
changed  the  plan  of  appropriation  and  now  all  moneys  received 
must  be  covered  into  the  State  treasury.  This  system  gives  the 
State  treasury  the  benefit  of  the  earnings  of  the  institution,  but 
necessarily  increases  the  apparent  per  capita  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. However,  it  is  fair  to  the  State  that  the  industrial  work 
of  the  Colony  should  be  considered  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
institution.  The  appropriation  should  be  ample  to  cover  all 
needs  including  such  industries  as  are  adapted  to  the  patients  in 
the  Colony. 

The  development  of  the  Colony  should  not  be  retarded.  Each 
year  some  of  the  equipment  must  be  -renewed,,  trees  and  shrubs  be 
planted,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  farm  and  grounds 
be  continued.  If  these  improvements  can  be  obtained  .through 
ike  labor  of  patients,  the  State  treasury  will  be  saved  to  flhat  ex- 
tent, but,  in  any  event,  the  Colony  should  have  sufficient  funds 
for  all  that  may  be  necessary. 

All  the  dormitory  buildings  are  now  in  service,  and  if  addi- 
tional patients  are  to  be  received,  it  will  be  necessary  not  .only  'to 
construct  another  dormitory  building,  but  also  a  cottage  or  cot 
tages  to  take  the  place  of  the  structure  called  the  "  House  of  the 
Six  Nations  "  in  the  west  group,  which  has  been  condemned  by  the 
board  of  managers  as  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  tlhe  inmates.  The 
latter  should  not  be  deferred,  and  as  the  Peterson  hospital  has  been 
constructed  in  sections,  a  west  wing  is  needed  for  its  completion. 
The  large  population  includes  many  who  require  special  hospital 
treatment,  and  for  this  reason,  -the  hospital  should  bo  enlarged  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  cottages  were  quarantined,  owing  to  'the  develop- 
ment of  contagious  disease.  The  construction  of  hospitals  for 
patients  suffering  from  such  diseases  has  been  of  service,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  all  entering  the  Colony  be  held  in  quarantine  and 
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under  special  observation  for  a  sufficient  period  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  contagious  disease  in  the  cottages. 

The  tuberculosis  pavilions  require  furnishing ;  a  veranda  should 
'  be  constructed  upon  the  south  aide  of  the  hospital;  <an  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  laboratory  and  mortuary  building,  and 
sun  rooms  be  arranged  in  four  of  the  cottages.  Besides  these,  an 
important  immediate  need  is  the  alteration  aud  addition  to  the 
sewage  disposal  plant,  for  .the  safety  of  the  population  requires 
this  enlargement. 

A  central  heating  and  power  plant  and  new  coal  trestle  for  this 
institution  have  been  recommended  heretofore.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  large  saving  would  result  from  such  a  plant,  and  that 
within  five  or  six  years  it  would  pay  for  itself.  At  present  the 
separated  plants  used  for  heating  the  different  groups  require 
many  attendants,  besides  which  the  quality  of  coal  is  frequently 
inferior  and  the  general  service  unsatisfactory.  A  central  plant, 
using  a  better  quality  of  coal,  would  need  fewer  employees  and 
should  give  more  efficient  service  in  every  way. 

For  a  long  time  the  construction  of  a  school  building  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  teachable  boys  has  been  urged  by  the  Board. 
A  number  of  the  girls  attend  school  daily,  but  few  of  the  boys 
have  such  an  opportunity  and,  therefore,  a  central  school  build- 
ing, with  a  sufficient  number  of  class  rooms  to  accommodate  the 
average  number  of  children  who  are  capable  of  rreceiving  instruc- 
tion, should  be  erected  without  delay. 

The  number  of  attendants  assigned  to  care  for  the  patients  in 
the  infirmary  buildings  is  not  sufficient,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
patients  have  not  always  the  attention  they  need.  The  employees 
in  the  infirmaries  are  on  duty  twelve  hours  each  day,  and  are 
required  to  look  after  approximately  twenty-five  patients  each. 
all  being  of  the  hopeless  class  who  are  in  need  of  constant  care. 

The  service  in  the  infirmaries  is  not  attractive  to  employees,  as 
it  is  hard  and  affects  the  nerves.  For  this  reason^  changes  are 
frequent  and  the  special  needs  of  the  patients  are  less  likely  to 
be  known  to  those  in  charge.  The  insufficiency  of  help  is  respon- 
sible largely  for  all  complaints  of  abuse  which  have  been  made  by 
patients,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  infirmary  work  whereby  the 
attendants  shall  be  on  duty  for  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  daily, 
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and  each  one  have  not  more  than  fifteen  patients  in  charge,  will 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

In  addition  to  an  increase  iin  the  Dumber  of  attendants,  and 
the  shortening  of  the  daily  tour  of  duty,  the  infirmary  service  will 
l*  benefited'  if  the  most  experienced  attendants  and  efficient  super- 
visors are  assigned  to  it.  This  can  'be  accomplished  probably  by 
increasing  the  pay  and  thus  offering  a  compensation  which  will 
attract  the  most  competent  attendants.  : 

The  authority  to  hold  .patients  in  the  Colony  wben  they  are 
unfit  to  be  at  large  has  not  been  directly  conferred  upon  the 
Ixtard  of  managers,  and  it  is  desirable  that  a  law  be  enacted 
which  will  empower  the  board;  to  restrain  inmates  who  otherwise 
would  leave  wi'nhout  permission,  such  enforcement  of  restraint  to 
1*  subject  to  an  order  of  court.  Many  of  the  patients  are  fre- 
quently dangerous  to  themselves  and  others,  if  at  large,  and  both 
humanity  and  the  public  welfare  require  they  should  be  kept 
under  supervision. 

A  new  superintendent,  William  T.  Shanahan,  Jf.  D.,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  'Colony,  as  tine  successor  to  Dr.  William  P,  Sprat- 
ling,  who  served  from  the  organization  of  the  institution  until 
November,  1908.  Dr.  Shanahan,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years 
the  first  assistant  physician,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  Colony,  and  his  appointment  to  the  superintendency  was 
a  promotion.  ■ 

The  investigation  into  the  causes  of  epilepsy  makes  the  labora- 
tory work  an  important  feature  at  the  Colony.  The  equipment 
for  this  shouldt  be  ample,  .and  then  with  such  an  abundance  of 
material,  the  'pathologist  and  assistants  can  do  valuable  work. 
Whatever  aids  to  diminish  suffering  from  the  disease  should  be  en- 
couraged. In  this  connection,  stringent  laws  have  been  enacted 
in  several  States  to  safeguard  the  public  against  the  increase  of 
the  defective  class  and  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  insane,  feeble- 
minded or  epileptic  persons,  and  the  State  of  New  York  should 
enforce  similar  measures.  Heredity  is  an  important  factor  in 
epilepsy  and  the  surest  preventive  of  a  constant  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  afflicted  with  the  disease  is  the  separation  of  the 
sexes. 
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The  State  Board  of .  Charities  recommends  for  Craig  Colony 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  'may  be  neces- 
sary: 

For  the  new  ""'  House  of  the  Six  Nations" $40,000 

For  addition  to  wes*  wing  of  Peterson  Hospital. . . .'.  25,000 

House  for  first  assistant  physician 5,000 

Enlarging  central  heating  power  plant 60,000 

Coal  trestle  at  main  .power  plant 12,000 

Construction  of  brick  school  building 12,000 

Blacksmith  shop 2,000 

Addition  to  laboratory  and  mortuary 7,000 

Furnishing  two  pavilions  for  tuberculosis  patients. .  .  2,500 

Barn 5,000 

Veranda  for  south  side  of  hospital 4,000 

Sun  rooms  for  four  cottages 500 

Purchase  of  right-of-way 650 

Alterations  -and  additions  to  sewage  disposal  plant. .  3,200 

Repairs  and  equipment .■ 15,000 


Making  the  total  special  appropriations $193,850 

For  maintenance 225,000 


Total  appropriations  approved $418,850 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS*  HOME, 
BATH,  STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

Established  1878. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  2,000  inmates.  The  number 
of  members  October  1,  1908,  was  2,155;  the  admissions  during 
the  year  were  1,221 ;  total  for  the  year,  3,370.  There  were  1,072 
discharged  during  the  year,  and  272  died,  leaving  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  a  total  enrollment  of  2,032.  The  average  number  present 
during  the  year  was  1,853,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  sup- 
port, including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed 
$2.93;  excluding  this  value,  $2.85. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1909,  were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous 
y«ar,  $11,289.67;  from  special  appropriations,  $37,715;  from 
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deficiency  appropriations,  $25,000;  from  general  appropriations, 
$:>50,000;  from  all  other  sources,  $325.80;  total,  $324,330.47. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  officers,  wages 
and  labor,  $92,755.78;  for  provisions,  $101,821.52;  for  house- 
hold stores,  $5,393.91;  for  clothing,  $28,096.9$;  for  fuel  and 
light,  $28,157.28;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $4,105.56; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $223.30;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $8,996.13;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$853.37;  for  expenses  of  trustees,  $594.28;  for  remittance  to 
State  Treasurer,  $325.80;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $9,- 
503.64;  total,  $275,886.52. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $16,440.50  for  buildings 
and  improvements,  and  $1,345.40  which  reverted  to  the  State, 
making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year  $293,672.42  ;  and 
leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  cash  balance  of  $30,658.05. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  33.7  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  37  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 1.9  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  8.4  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 10.2  per  cent  for  fuel  and  light,  1.5  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  .1  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  3.2  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, .3  of  1  per  cent  for  ordinary  repairs,  .2  of  1  per  cent, 
for  expenses  of  trustees,  and  3.5  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
purposes. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  for  the  transportation  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission, $275,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909   (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for 
deficiency  in  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  ■ 
30,  1909,  $25,000. 

Chapter  461,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  rebuilding  the  icehouse,  $5,000;  for  repairs  to  area 
walls,  $300;  for  outside  verandas,  $1,250;  for  one  aluminum 
kettle,  $165;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment,  $16,000. 

Chapter  466,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Act),  appropriated  to  re- 
model, enlarge  and  improve  the  hospital,  $15,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $300,000,  and  the 
special  appropriations  to  $37,715,  making  the  total  available, 
$337,715. 
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This  Home  is  practically  complete,  but  the  numerous  buildings 
necessary  to  accommodate  2,000  inmates  require  annual  outlays 
for  repairs  and  the  renewal  of  general  equipment.  The  enroll- 
ment has  exceeded,  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  Home  in  each 
of  the  past  five  years,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
members  on  furlough  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been  much 
under  2,000. 

It  is  probable  that  the  maximum  daily  average  has  been  reached 
and  that  the  membership  will  gradually  decrease,  as  disease  and 
infirmity  come  and  those  who  are  now  in  the  Home  die.  Last 
year,  1,072  members  were  discharged  for  various  sufficient  rea- 
sons, almost  all,  however,  at  their  own  request,  .and  272  died. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  is  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  which  rate  must  increase.  The  future  members  of  the  Home 
will  not  be  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  but  survivors  of  the  Spanish 
War  as  they  become  dependent. 

The  increasing  infirmity  of  the  present  members  makes  larger 
demands  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the  staff  of  attendants. 
Formerly  most  of  the  veterans  were  able  to  care  for  themselves  in 
their  barracks,  and  many  were  sufficiently  active  to  work  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  buildings,  but  they  cannot  he  relied  upon  much 
longer  for  even  the  simpler  tasks;  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  wait 
upon  tables  in  the  mesa  hall  now,  or  to  act  as  orderlies  in  the 
hospital,  for  the  years  have  decreased  their  activity  and  strength, 
and  soon  all  the  employees  must  be  taken  from  civil  life.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Home  will 
increase. 

This  institution  needs  a  number  of  improvements,  the  principal 
■  one  being  a  coal  pocket  of  sufficient  capacity  to  provide  for  the 
storage  of  about  2,100  tons  of  coal.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
supply  will  carry  the  institution,  through  sixty  days.  It  has  fre- 
quently happened  in  past  winters  that  storms  or  strikes  have  pre- 
vented contractors  and  railroads  from  delivering  coal  promptly  at 
the  institution,  and  consequently  infirm  members  have  suffered 
greatly  from  cold.  On  several  occasions  the  last  ton  of  coal  was 
nearly  consumed  before  a  fresh  supply  was  received.  To  avoid 
these  dangers  and  to  make  provision  which  will  cover  emergencies, 
a  coal  pocket  with  ample  storage  capacity  is  necessary. 
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Among  other  important  improvements  are:  The  completion  of 
the  grading  in  the  new  cemetery  as  the  large  number  of  new 
graves  each  year  requires  the  extension  of  the  roads  and  makes  the 
grading  a  matter  of  immediate  necessity ;  painting  the  buildings, 
and  some  new  equipment  in  the  hospital  department  Besides 
these  in  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  repairs  and  additional  equip- 
ment must  be  provided  to  maintain  the  plant  at  its-  highest  effi- 
ciency. The  farm  fences  have  broken  down  and  a  new  fence 
should  be  provided,  and  decayed  wooden  silos  should  be  replaced 
by  new  and  more  satisfactory  silos  of  cement. 

In  the  hospital  department,  a  steam  sterilizer,  bed  tables,  and 
electric  atove  and  other  equipments  are  needed,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Home,  a  hand  ambulance  should  be  provided. 

For  this  institution,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

Repairs  and  equipment $7,500  00 

Steam  sterilizer 1,200  00 

Bed  tables 700  00 

Band  ambulance 150  00 

Electric  stove 500  00 

Food  conveyors 350  00 

Aluminum  kettle 185  00 

Iron  screens 450  00 

Installation  of  telephones 1,350  00 

Outside  painting 2,000  00 

Drilling  and  casing  new  well 200  00 

Cutting  and  resetting  poles  for  electric  light 350  00 

Duplex  steam  pump 400  00 

Xew  sludge  bed 250  00 

Tank  governor  and  pump  governor ,.....-.  150  00 

Steel  ceilings,  main  bath  room 600  00 

Machinery  for  carpenter  shop 800  00 

Two  cement  silos 450  00 

Xew  corn  cribs 300  00 

Repairs  for  greenhouses 400  00 

Interior  painting 5,500  00 

Fence 1,000  00 
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Coal  pocket  (capacity  for  sixty  days,  2,100  tone)  . .  $15,000  00 

Grading  new  cemetery 1,000  00 

Interlocking  rubber  tiles 3,000  00 

Cement  walks 1,000  00 

Conduits  and  piping ; . . ,  1.000  00 

Total  extraordinary  appropriations $45,785  00 

For  maintenance ". . . .  300,000  00 

Total  appropriations  for  all  purposes $345,785  0O 


NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME, 
OXFORD,  CHENANGO  COUNTY. 

Established  1894. 

The  Home  has  capacity  for  200  inmates.  The  numbber  of  in- 
mates present  October  1,  1908,  was  178  and  120  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  malting  the  total  number  under  care  298.  Dur- 
ing the  year  29  died  and  82  were  discharged,  leaving  September 
30,  1909,  187  inmates,  of  whom  41  were  men  and  146  women. 
The  average  number  for  the  year  was  185,  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed,  $4.08 ;  excluding  this  value,  $3.76. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  were: 
From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $686.70;  from 
special  appropriations,  $27,807.10;  from  general  appropriations, 
$35,700;  from  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  $195.39;  and 
from  all  other  sources,  $10.38;  total,  $04,399.57. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  officers,  $2,500;  for  wages  and  labor,  $13,960.34;  for  pro- 
visions, $8,793.80;  for  household  stores,  $805.16;  for  clothing, 
$133.05;  for  fuel  and  light,  $5,470.53;  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  $632.30;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $2,001.72; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $867.41 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $205.77;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $1,009.68;  total, 
$36,379.76. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  are  reported  as  $27,807.10,  of 
which  $25,225.62  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $1,343.31 
for  extraordinary  repairs  and  $1,238.17  for  all  other  extraordi- 
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nary  expenses,  making  the  total  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures for  the  year.  $64,186.86,  and  leaving  as  balance  in 
cash,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  $212.71. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  45.5  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  24.3  per  cent,  for  provisions,  2.2  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  clothing,  15.1 
per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1.8  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  5.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  2.4 
per  cent,  for  expenses  of  managers,  and  2.8  per  cent,  for  all  other 
ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $38,000. 

Chapter  433,  laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  for 
conduits,  pipes,  etc,  $269.62. 

Chapter  -161,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill), 
appropriated  for  care  of  lawns,  roads  and  trees,  $1,000;  for 
a  instructing  masonry  conduit  and  resetting  pipes  in  same, 
#1,000;  for  equipment,  including  new  hospital  building,  $6,000; 
for  increasing  the  water  supply,  $5,000;  and  for  repairs  and 
equipment,  $1,600. 

Chapter  194,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
completing  the  hospital,  $3,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $38,000,  the  reappro- 
priation,  $209.62,  and  the  special  appropriations  amounted  to 
*17,60O,  making  the  total  available,  $55,869.62. 

The  aged  men  and  women  who  are  members  of  this  Home  all 
Wong  to  the  very  feeble  class;  in  fact,  the  institution  is  an  in- 
firmary and  the  daily  rounds  of  the  physicians  and  nurses  in- 
clude visits  to  almost  every  room  in  the  building.  Some  of  the 
men  seem  vigorous  and  apparently  able  to  labor,  but  after  work- 
ins  for  a  short  time  they  are  compelled  to  rest.  M<any  who  appear 
robust  are  under  treatment  for  chronic  diseases  and  the  strongest 
of  the  members  are  advanced  in  years  and  incapable  of  steady 
work. 

The  erection  of  the  new  hospital  has  given  an  opportunity  to 
"■move  the  more  helpless  members  from  rooms  to  the  open  wards, 
The  new  arrangement  will  enable  the  nurses  and  attendants  to 
give  more  constant  care  to  the  bedridden  than  was  possible 
heretofore. 
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The  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  was  originally  established  to 
provide  a  home  for  veterans  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  also 
for  the  mothers  and  widows  of  veterans  and  for  army  nurses.  A 
rule  of  the  institution  requires  the  removal  of  veterans  to  the 
Home  at  Bath  when  their  wives  die  in  this  institution,  and  all 
resident  male  members  now  there  are  with  their  wives.  This  rule 
has  proved  satisfactory,  although  from  time  to  time  modifications 
have  been  proposed;  it  is  better  to  enforce  its  provisions  than  to 
open  this  Home  too  widely.  Removal  to  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Home  at  Bath  entails  no  hardship,  as  that  institution  is  well 
equipped  for  the  care  of  the  aged  veterans  who  make  it  their 
home. 

It  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  new  hospital,  as  the  appropria- 
tion was  not  sufficient  to  provide  all  that  is  required.  Besides 
the  addition  proposed,  the  ground's  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
new  building  should  be  graded  and  some -now  roadway  made. 
The  grounds  of  the  institution  are  gradually  being  transformed 
into  a  park;  trees,  flowers,  grass  and  walks  make  them  attractive, 
and  provision  should  be  continued  for  their  maintenance.  A  new 
dynamo  is  required  in  the  power  plant  to  furnish  sufficient  light 
for  the  buildings  and  grounds ;  the  old  dynamo  has  given  out  and 
it  is  necessary  to  replace  it  by  one  of  greater  power  and  more 
modern  design. 

To  provide  for  improvements  for  this  institution,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  recommends  the  following  appropriations,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary: 

For  an  addition  to  the  new  hospital $25,000 

For  grading  in  front  and  rear  of  the  new  hospital .  . .  3,000 

For  making  and  grading  roadway 3,000 

For  a  new  dynamo 1,000 

For  care  of  grounds 500 

For  repairs  and  equipment 1,500 

Making  for  extraordinary  appropriations $34,000 

For  maintenance 40,000 

Total   appropriations    approved $74,000 
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NEW     YORK     STATE     SCHOOL     FOR    THE     BLIND, 
BATAVIA,  GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Established  1865. 

This  school  has  capacity  for  136  pupils.  The  number  present 
October  1,  1908,  was  124  and  51  pupils  were  received  during 
tbe  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  and  training,  175. 
During  the  year  45  were  discharged  land  1  died,  leaving  129 
pupils  in  the  institution  September  30,  1909.  The  average  num- 
ber during  the  year  was  102  and  the  average  "weekly  cost  of  eup- 
(xtrt  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed, 
*8.52;  excluding  this  "value,  $8.31. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  jSeptember  30,  1909, 
were  as  follows:  Cash  balance  from  preceding  year,  $294.11; 
I  from  special  appropriations,  $10,306.94;  from  deficiency  appro- 
priations, $1,000;  from  general  appropriations,  $42,635.36;  from 
counties,  towns  and  cities,  $859.01 ;  from  all  other  sources, 
$526.63;. total,  $55,622.05. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  officers,  wages 
and  labor,  $26,824.17;  for  provision's,  $7,426.18;  for  'household 
stores,  $548.22;  for  clothing,  $716.01;  'for  fuel  and  light,  $4,- 
158.90;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $175.27;  for  trans- 
portation and  traveling  expenses,  $108.13;  for  shop,  farm  and 
garden  supplies,  $1,293.60;  for  expenses  of  trustees,  $747.20;  for 
remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $1,385.64;  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses,  $1,899.71 ;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  #45,283.03. 

The  total  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $10,306.94  for  im- 
provements, making  the  aggregate  expenditures,  $55,589.97.  The 
only  asset,  September  30,  '1909,  was  the  balance  in  cash,  $32.08. 
Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  61.1  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  16.9  ■per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 1.3  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  1.6  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing. 9.5  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  3  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, 1.7  per  cent  for  expenses  of  trustees,  and  4.3  per  cent,  for 
all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  432.  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  instruction  of  inmates,  $44,000. 
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Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  from 
refund  moneys,  for  maintenance,  $2,000;  for  deficiency  in  main- 
tenance for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  $1,000; 
also  reappropriated  unexpended  balances  as  follows  •  For  repairs 
to  sewers,  $371.96;  for  repairs  and  equipment,  $135.34;  and  for 
laundry  equipment,  $229.77. 

Chapter  461,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  an  T,cehouse,  $2,600;  for  a  barn,  $3,000;  for  steel 
ceilings,  $1,500;  for  books  and  apparatus,  $500;  and  for  repairs 
and  equipment,  including  one  piano,  not  to  cost  more  'than  $450, 
$2,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  ■amounted  to  $47,000,  the  re- 
appropriations  to  $73.7.07,  the  special  appropriations  to  $9,600. 
malting  the  total  available,  ($57,337.07. 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind  for  a  number  of  years  has 
lacked  facilities  for  the  separation  of  the  younger  pupils  from 
tihose  in  the  advanced  classes.  The  kindergarten  classes  are 
located  in  one  "of  the  wings  of  the  main  building,  but  have  insuf- 
ficient room.  The  dormitories  used  by  the  youngest  children  are 
near  those  occupied  by  <older"pupils,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  at- 
tendants to  keep  them  under  careful  supervision,  especially  at 
night.  The  older  pupils  also  have  suffered  from  this  enforced 
association  with  tihe  children  of  the  kindergarten,  for  the  dormi- 
tories assigned  to  the  older  boys  and  girls  ihave  been  overcrowded 
with  no  way  of  extending  them  to  secure  better  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  crowded  condition  'has  been  aggravated  greatly  in 
recent  years,  especially  upon  the  boys'  side,  and  now  not  only  are 
extra  beds  in  these  dormitories,  but  even  the  corridors  are  used 
for  sleeping  rooms,  which  jeopardizes  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
pupils  and,  in  case  tof  a  fire,  may  result  in  loss  of  life. 

To  better  'these  conditions,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
recommended'  heretofore  the  erection  of  a  kindergarten  building, 
which  "will  permit  the  reclassification  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
school.  The  small  children  when  placed  in  a  special  building 
will  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  attendants,  and  live  in 
dormitories  equipped  'with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
young.  The  kindergarten  class  rooms  can  then  be  so  arranged 
that  the  general  work  of  instruction  and1  care  of  the  younger  ohil- 
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flren  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  older 
pupils,  an  influence  which  in  times  past  has  frequently  been  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  erection  of  this  new  building  will  also 
afford  an  opportunity  to  make  necessary  changes  in  the  main 
structure  whereby  sunlight  can  enter  rooms  which  now  are  always 
dark  and  frequently  damp.  It  will  permit  the  relocation  of  gen- 
oral  class  rooms,  whioh  now  depend1  every  afternoon  upon  arti- 
ficial light,  although  sunlight  is  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
blind  as  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  seeing.  These  changes  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  dormitories  will  provide  better  sanitation  and 
permit  more  efficient  control. 

Another  improvement  required  is  additional  cement  sidewalks. 
These  are  much  in  use  especially  during  the  ihours  of  exercise 
when  the  pupils  can  be  out  of  doors,  for  the  children  seem  more 
confident  when  walking  upon  them  and  less  afraid  to  play. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  transform  an  institution  of  this  character 
info  a  custodial  asylum.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sympathy  is 
intensified  by  personal  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
efforts  are  made  to  give  them  every  possible  advantage.  While 
they  are  of  school  age,  this  is  proper,  for  the  school  is  established 
tn  educate  blind  children,  but  men  and  women  should  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  children.  This  institution  is  intended  solely  for 
the  education  of  the  young  blind,  and  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  school  as  well  as  an  improper  use  of  tihe  public  funds, 
to  take  a  part  of  the  maintenance  appropriation  and  use  it  for  the 
support  of  blind  men  or  women  who  have  long  passed  their 
majority  and  who  should  not  be  admitted  as  pupils,  but  should  be 
in  association  with  adults. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  past  two  years,  a  number  of  adults 
blind  persons  have  applied  to  this  school  either  for  admission  as 
pupils,  or  for  work  as  attendants ;  with  rare  exceptions,  they  had 
lost  their  sight  after  passing  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Up  to  that 
time,  therefore,  they  had  the  opportunity  for  education  which  the 
common  schools  afford.  Unfortunately  the  State  of  New  York 
maintains  no  institution  where  the  adult  blind  can  go  to  learn  a 
trade,  although  many  desire  and  need  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
«>rae  handicraft  by  which  to  support  themselves,  but  with  its 
broadening  literary  work,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  is  com- 
pelled to  give  less  attention  to  trade  instruction  than  heretofore, 
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It  now  places  emphasis  upon  intellectual  development  and  scholas- 
tic instruction,  it  being  well  understood  that  a  disciplined  mind 
can  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  life  affords,  far 
better  than  n  mind  which  has  not  been  properly  trained. 

The  few  trades  taught  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  to 
adults  heretofore  are  overcrowded,  and  those  of  the  blind  who  em- 
ploy them  to  gain  a  livelihood  cannot  compete  successfully  with 
seeing  workmen;  hence,  the  care  of  the  adult  blind  should  be  left 
to  other  institutions  and  [charitable  societies,  and  the  full  power 
of  the  institution  be  concentrated  upon  the  education  of  children. 

For  this  institution,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary : 

For  a  kindergarten  building $35,000 

For  painting 1,500 

For  cement  sidewalks 500 

For  typewriters,  reappropriation $900 

For  cold  storage,  reappropriation 1,600 

For  pianos 450 

For  repairs  and  equipment 1,500 

Making  the  total  for  extraordinary  expenses.  . . .         $38,950 
For  maintenance 45,000 

Total  appropriations  approved $83,950 


THOMAS     INDIAN      SCHOOL,      IROQUOIS,      ERIE 
COUNTY. 

Establiihed  1875. 

The  school  has  capacity  for  160  inmates.  The  number  present 
October  1,  1908,  was  154.  During  the  year  30  were  received  and 
27  were  discharged,  leaving  a  population  September  30,  1909,  of 
157,  of  whom  61  were  boys  and  96  girls.  Tihe  average  number 
during  the  year  was  140,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support. 
including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4.93; 
excluding  this  value,  $4.26. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  were: 
From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $443.09;  from- special 
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appropriations,   $11,942.96;  from  general   appropriations,   $31,- 
000  j  from  other  sources,  $0.20;  total;  $43,386.25. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were  as  follows:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  $15,702.74;  for  provisions,  $4,757.63; 
for  household  stores,  $994.59;  for  clothing,  $1,384.81;  for  fuel 
i.nd  light,  $3,645.90;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $82.85; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $15.74;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $2,790.70;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $190.72; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $276.69 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $0.20;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $1,326.95;  total, 
$31,169.62. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $10,431.90  for  buildings 
and  improvements,'  and  $1,511.06  for  extraordinary  expenses, 
making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year  $43,112.48,  and 
the  cash  balance  September  30,  1909,  $273.77. 

Of  the  expenditure  for  maintenance,  50.4  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  15.3  per  cent,  for  provisions,  3.2  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  4.4  per  cent,  for  clothing,  11.7  per 
cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  9  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .6  of  1 
I>er  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .9  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  4.3  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  in-- 
eluding  a  very  small  outlay  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $31,000. 

Chapter  461,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  a  dormitory  for  boys,  $22,000;  for  a  vegetable 
cellar,  $1,500;  for  extending  roof  over  coal  pocket  and  installing 
a  coal  conveyor  to  unload  coal,  $2,200;  for  conduit  and  piping 
from  main  conduit  to  hospital  and  employees'  cottage,  and  relay- 
ing pipes  in  water  main,  $2,500;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment, 
$2,000. 

Chapter  194,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
rebuilding  the  barn  destroyed  by  fire,  $7,500. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $31,000,  and  the  special 
appropriations  amounted  to  $37,700,  making  the  total  available, 
$68,700. 
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The  completion  of  this  institution  is  near  at  hand,  as  only  the 
industrial  building  and  the  construction  of  the  connecting  cor- 
ridors are  required  by  the  plans  as  originally  prepared.  The 
second  dormitory  cottage  for  boys  was  provided  for  by  chapter 
433  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  and  the  work  of  construction  is  under 
way.  The  industrial  building  needed  to  complete  the  group  will 
be  similar  to  the  school  building,  and  when  it  and  the  corridors 
are  erected,  the  Thomas  Indian  School  will  present  a  dignified 
yet  simple  and  appropriate  appearance  and  be  an  architectural 
credit  to  the  State. 

There  are  some  needs  which  should  have  attention  at  this  time ; 
one  is  the  enlargement  of  the  school  building,  as  additional  class 
rooms  are  required  for  a  proper  distribution  of  the  children. 
The  main  assembly  hall  in  this  building  is  used  not  only  as  a 
general  study  room  but. also  for  class  recitations  at  the  same  time, 
which  makes  study  difficult.  Besides  this  several  of  the  class 
rooms  are  small  and  their  ventilation  imperfect,  and  in  the  base- 
ment the  toilet  arrangements  are  inadequate  and  improperly  lo- 
cated. When  the  changes  are  made,  one  part  of  the  basement 
should  be  equipped  for  gymnastic  exercises  during  inclement 
weather,  especially  for  the  older  pupils. 

The  main  connecting  corridors  under  which  are  pipe  galleries 
are  not  completed.  The  walks  originally  laid  were  intended  to  be 
temporary  only,  and  the  construction  of  a  roof  was  then  deferred 
until  the  buildings  could  be  completed.  This  flooring  has  been 
greatly  warped  by  exposure,  and  in  many  places  it  is  dangerous ; 
for  this  reason  the  corridors  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  desirable  also  that  the  second  floor  of  the  hospital  building 
should  be  rearranged  for  the  reception  of  patients;  this  can  be 
done  at  small  expense  and  will  enable  sick  children  sent  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment  to  have  more  air  and  sunshine  than  the 
present  arrangements  permit. 

This  is  the  only  Indian  school  in  the  State  other  than  the  small 
day  schools  maintained  upon  the  reservations.  It  is  intended 
for  orphan  and  destitute  Indian  children  and  provides  practical 
instruction  for  those  received.  Besides  the  regular  class  room 
work  for  both  sexes,  the  course  includes  training  for  girls  in  do- 
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mestie  work,  and  instruction  for  boys  in  farming  and  in  selected 
trades.  The  older  boys  do  .creditable  work,  especially  in  carpen- 
try and  painting,  and  belp  the  workmen  in  making  repairs.  A 
number  of  the  graduates  of  recent  years  have  become  skillful 
mechanics,  while  in  many  of  the  Indian  homes  of  the  State  the 
elevation  of  the  family  life  bears  testimony  to  the  influence  for 
good  exercised  by  this  school  in  the  past. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  Thomas 
Indian  School  the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof 
a?  may  be  necessary : 

For  addition  and  alterations  to  school  building $4,500 

For  the  equipment  of  a  gymnasium  in  basement. . . .  500 

Fur  fire  hydrants  and  new  water  mains 500 

For  moving  old  dormitory  building  and  converting  it 

into  a  paint  shop 400 

For  .changing  second  floor  of  hospital 300 

For  repairs  and  equipment 2,000 

Total  for  extraordinary  expenses $8,200 

For  maintenance    33,000 

Total  appropriations  approved ; $41,200 


NEW   YORK   STATE    HOSPITAL    FOR    THE    CARE    OF 

CRIPPLED  AND  DEFORMED  CHILDREN,  WEST 

HAVERSTRAW,       ROCKLAND       COUNTY. 

Established  1900. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  45  patients.  The  number 
present  October  1,  1908,  was  49.  During  the  year  15  boys  and 
15  girls  were  admitted,  and  18  boys  and  15  girls  discharged,  leav- 
ing a  population  September  30,  1909,  of  46,  25  boys  and  21  girls. 
The  average  number  of  patients  during  the  year  was  46,  and  the 
average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and 
farm  products  consumed,  $7.65;  excluding  this  value,  $7.60. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  .ending  September  30,  1909, 
were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year,  $432.18;  from 
special  appropriations,  $416.64;  from  general  appropriations, 
$17,800;  from  all  other  sources,  $116.76;  total,  $18,765.58. 
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The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers,  $3. 
722.14;  for  wages  and  labor,  $2,763.17;  for  provisions,  $3,- 
847.79;  for  household  stores,  $227.43;  for  clothing,  $132.06;  for 
fuel  and  light,  $1,139.66;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $1,- 
872 ;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $84.52 ;  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs, $45.93;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $929.04;  for  remittance 
to  State  Treasurer,  $116.76;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $1.- 
468.43;  total,  $18,348.93. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were  $70.08  for  improvement', 
$67.50  for  extraordinary  repairs,  and  $279.06  for  all  other  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year 
$18,765.57.    The  cash  on  hand  September  30,  1909,  was  $.01. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  46.5  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  21.1  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 1.2  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  .7  of  1  per  cent,  for 
clothing,  6.2  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  10.2  per  cent,  for  hos 
pital  and  medical  supplies,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and 
garden  supplies,  A  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  5.1  per  cent. 
for  expenses  of  managers,  and  8.1  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $20,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  For  sewer  and  connections,  $179.- 
20;  for  grading,  sewage  and  drainage,  $3,400;  for  alterations  to 
barn  and  furnishings,  $1,542.25;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment. 
$1,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $20,000,  and  the  reappro- 
priatione  amounted  to  $6,121.45,  making  the  total  available. 
$26,121.45. 

This  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children 
was  established  ten  years  ago  and  has  been  filled  to  its  capacity 
with  patients  from  its  opening.  It  can  care  for  only  48  children 
at  one  time,  and  these  usually  remain  under  treatment  several 
months  before  discharge.  Even  with  its  small  capacity  the  con- 
stant change  of  patients  has  enabled  the  institution  to  he  of  last- 
ing benefit  to  a  large  number  of  children  who  would  otherwise 
have  remained  crippled,  if  not  entirely  helpless,  all  their  lives. 
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The  ten  jean  of  service  have  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  a 
State  institution  of  this  character,  while  the  numerous  applica- 
tions for  admission  which  now  cannot  be  accepted  because  there 
are  no  vacant  beds  are  arguments  for  the  enlargement. of  this 
hospital. 

All  the  counties  of  the  State  are  entitled  to  be  benefited  by 
this  service,  but  until  the  hospital  has  sufficient  capacity  to  re- 
ceive all  the  patients  who  can  be  permanently  benefited,  many 
crippled  children  cannot  secure  necessary  surgical  attention. 

The  institution  owns  sufficient  land  for  the  necessary  enlarge* 
ment,  and  a  group  of  small  connected  cottages  or  pavilions  with 
power  and  service  buildings  can  be  located  upon  the  grounds. 
An  appropriation  made  in  1908  provided  funds  to  drain  the  low 
land  back  of  the  existing  buildings,  and  this  low  ground  is  now 
practically  filled  in.  This  removes  the  chief  objection  to  the 
present  site  as  the  location  of  the  enlarged  institution,  and  the 
proximity  of  West  Haveretraw  to  New  York  City  assures  patients 
the  benefit  of  the  best  professional  assistance,  as  city  surgeons 
can  give  their  services  whenever  needed  without  serious  loss  of 
time. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  urged  that  the  present  Bite  be  utilized 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  hospital  on  the  cottage  plan,  to  cost 
when  fully  equipped,  $200,000,  of  which  amount  $100,000  be 
made  available  'this  year,  the  remainder  to  be  appropriated  here- 
after. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary: 
For  the  construction  in  part  of  a  new  hospital  on  the 

cottage  plan $100,000 

For  repairs  and  equipment 1,500 

Total  for  extraordinary  expenses $101,500 

For  maintenance 22,000 

Total  appropriations  approved $123,500 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  TREATMENT 

OF  INCIPIENT  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS, 

RAYBROOK,     ESSEX     COUNTY. 

Established  1000. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  164  inmates.  The  number  of 
patients  October  1,  1908,  was  163  and  252  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  treatment  415.  During 
the  year  258  were  discharged  and  1  died,  leaving  a  population, 
September  30,  1909,  of  156,  71  males  and  85  females. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  was  166,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $8.95;  excluding  this  value,  $8.88. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1909, 
were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  the  year,  $270.07; 
from  special  appropriations,  $319,350;  from  unexpended  appro- 
priations of  former  years,  $49,661.05;  from  general  appropria- 
tions, $80,000;  from  counties,  towns  and  cities,  $39,339.45;  from 
individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates,  $413 ;  total  receipts,  $489,- 
063.57. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers, 
wages  and  labor,  $19,184.03;  for  provisions,  $37,140.69;  for 
household  stores,  $1,623.29;  for  clothing,  $898.15;  for  fuel  and 
light,  $6,826.25;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $3,055.87; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $1,353.20;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $2,560.06 ;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $23.50; 
for  expenses  of  trustees,  $789.79;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $39,782.45;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  including  a 
deficit  of  $2,500  the  previous  year,  $5,693.21;  total,  $118,930.49. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $31,408.19  for  buildings 
and  improvements,  $10,221.51  for  equipment,  repairs  and  all 
other  extraordinary  expenses ;  making  the  aggregate  expenditure! 
$160,560.19,  and  leaving  September  30,  1909,  a  cash  balance  of 
$328,503.38,  of  which  $327,381.35  represents  unexpended  special 
appropriations.  The  assets,  September  30,  1909,  were  the  balance 
in  cask,  $1,122.03,  and  $37,946.92  due  from  counties. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  25  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  48.5  per  cent,  for  provisions,  2.1  per 
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cent,  for  household  stores,  1.2  per  cent,  for  clothing,  8.9  per  cent, 
for  fuel  and  light,  4  per  pent,  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
1.8  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  3.3  per 
cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1  per  cent,  for  expenses 
of  trustees,  and  4.2  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  in- 
cluding a  very  small  outlay  for  ordinary  repairs. 

Chapter  432,  Laws  of  1909  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  $90,000. 

Chapter  433,  Laws  of  1909  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  For  barn,  $703.74;  for  shacks 
and  tents,  $6,500;  and  for  construction  and  equipment,  $2,171. 

Chapter  461,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Appropriation  Bill),  ap- 
propriated for  increased  cold  storage  facilities,  $2,000;  for  in- 
crease in  and  to  water  Bupply,  $2,000;  for  further  equipment  of 
laboratory,  $1,000;  for  the  construction  of  fire  line,  $1,500;  for 
removing  copper  gutters,  installing  Blate,  alterations  and  grading 
about  the  building  to  receive  drip  from  roofB,  repairing  slate  roofs, 
recanvaseing  deck  porches,  and  painting  in  connection  with  above, 
$2,550;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment,  $3,000. 

Chapter  154,  Laws  of  1909  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for  west 
pavilion  with  connecting  corridor,  laundry  and  connecting  porches, 
and  for  alterations  in  main  building  to  provide  additional  kitchen, 
dining  room  and  storeroom  facilities,  $99,500;  for  a  new  power- 
house, coal  pockets  and  stack,  $33,000;  for  a  railroad  switch  into 
coal  pockets,  $3,000 ;  for  conduit  and  piping  from  main  building 
to  new  power  house,  $16,100;  for  new  power  plant  equipment, 
$8,400;  for  new  electric  unit,  new  electric  feeder  cables,  moving 
present  electrical  equipment  and  installing  switchboard,  $4,800; 
for  additional  sewage  disposal  bed,  $3,000;  for  equipping  the  west 
unit,  $8,000 ;  for  east  pavilion  with  connecting  corridor  and  con- 
necting porches,  $87,500;  for  additional  power  equipment,  in- 
cluding two  additional  boilers,  electric  feeder  cables,  switchboard 
changes  and  additional  sewerage  disposal  beds,  $10,000;  for  the 
construction  of  a  reservoir  to  contain  one  million  gallons,  and  for 
repairs  to  present  dam,  including  fire  pump  and  new  water  lines, 
$26,000 ;  and  for  equipping  east  unit,  $8,000. 
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The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $90,000,  the  reappropria- 
tions  amounted  to  $9,374.74,  the  special  appropriations  to  $219,- 
350,  making  the  total  available,  $418,724.74. 

The  construction  work  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment 
of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  has  made  considerable 
progress  toward  completion  during  the  year,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  1910  the  capacity  for  patients  will  be  double  what  it  is  now. 
The  need  of  this  additional  capacity  is  evidenced  by  the  many 
applications  made  for  admission.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hos- 
pital is  full  and  that  all  admissions  must  depend  upon  discharges, 
about  one  hundred  days  usually  elapse  after  an  application  to 
made  before  .a  patient  can  be  received.  In  very  many  cases,  this 
long  postponement  of  admission  gives  time  for  such  progress  of 
the  disease  that  the  patient  becomes  an  unsuitable  ease  for  treat- 
ment in  this  hospital.  Tuberculosis  in  its  incipient  stages  is  cur- 
able, but  in  its  advanced  stages,  it  is  seldom  cured;  protracted 
delay  in  the  reception  of  applicants'  eligible  under  the  law  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  For  this  reason  the 
interval  between  application  and  admission  should  be  made  bo 
short  that  the  patient  will  have  every  advantage  which  early 
treatment  can  give. 

During  the  year  1909,  more  than  41,000  patients  were  under 
treatment  for  tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms  in  institutions, 
clinics  and  dispensaries  in  this  State,  This  number  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  patients  treated  in  their  own  homes  by  physician?; 
it  may  be  said  to  represent  the  great  number  who  were  dependent 
to  some  extent  at  least  upon  charity.  More  than  15,000  persona 
died,  victims  of  tuberculosis,  during  the  year,  and  reports  show 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York  $1,669,179.76  was  expended  by 
institutions  and  agencies  engaged  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  the  disease.  Large  as  this  amount  is  it  does  not  show  what 
tuberculosis  has  cost  the  State  during  the  year,  because  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  treatment,  etc.,  included  in  the  above 
amount,  the  State  has  lost  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  patients 
treated  during  the  year  for  the  time  they  were  unable  to  work, 
has  lost  also  the  full  value  of  the  15,000  lives  for  such  propor- 
tionate-period  as  they  would  havp  lived  under  ordinary  cond;*«'on8. 
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had  they  not  become  victims  of  tuberculosis,  and  must  also  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  such  members  of  their  families  as 
become  dependent  by  reason  of  the  untimely  death  of  the  bread- 
winners. But  this  showing  covers  a  single  year  only  and  must 
be  repeated,  with  increasing  figures  annually,  while  tuberculosis 
continues  its  ravages  in  the  commonwealth.  The  State  can  there* 
fore  well  afford  to  expend  millions  if  the  final  result  be  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Kaybrook  was  intended  as  an  object 
lesson  to  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  many  of  which  are 
now  establishing  county  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
Its  equipment,  therefore,  ought  to  be  complete  and  every  facility 
be  afforded  for  the  successful  treatment  of  the  patients  sent  to  it. 

Although  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1909 
will  almost  finish  the  institution,  several  improvements  must  be 
made. 

An  urgent  need  is  an  assembly  hall  which  may  be  used  for  va- 
rious purposes,  including  religious  services.  The  fourth  floor  of 
the  original  building  is  now  occupied  as  a  dormitory  by  some 
of  the  employees ;  it  could  be  transformed  into  an  assembly  hall  if 
the  floors  were  deadened,  the  ceiling  removed  and  the  elevator  put 
into  service.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
isolation  of  the  institution  makes  it  essential  that  there  be  full 
provision  in  the  hospital  for  recreation  not  only  for  the  patients, 
but  also  for  the  employees.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is 
$7,500  for  which  an  appropriation  is  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  some  further  equipment  should 
be  provided  for  the  institution.  Kitchen,  bakery  and  laundry  ap- 
pliances are  urgently  required  to  provide  for  the  increased 
number  of  patients  and  employees.  Besides  this,  the  enlarged 
power  plant  makes  it  necessary  that  the  engineering  department 
have  sufficient  equipment  to  take  care  of  the  repairs  which  must 
be  made  from  time  to  time.  Surgical  appliances  have  never  been 
provided  for  the  institution;  the  instruments  now  in  use  are  the 
private  property  of  the  physicians  and  the  State  should  provide 
a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  emergencies  which  arise  from  time 
to  time. 
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Tbe  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  the  extension  of  the 
hospital  will  provide  for  an  ultimate  capacity  of  340  patients. 
A  part  of  the  main  building  is,  however,  occupied  by  employees. 
If  these  were  removed  and  the  rooms  now  assigned  to  them  given 
to  patients,  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  would  be  increased  by  the 
number  of  rooms  vacated  by  the  members  of  the  staff  and  em- 
ployees. It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  an  employees'  building 
be  provided  for  the  institution;  its  capacity  should  be  approx- 
imately for  100  persons.  There  is  now  available  the  sum  of 
$65,000  which  could  be  reappropriated  for  the  erection  of  an 
employees'  building  of  the  capacity  indicated.  When  this  build- 
ing is  finished  and  the  equipment  provided,  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis at  Raybrook  will  be  one  of  the  State's  completed  charitable 
institutions. 

For  this  institution,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends 
the  following  appropriations  or   so  much  thereof  as  may  be 


For  an  assembly  hall  upon  the  fourth  floor $7,500 

For  an  employees'  building,  the  reappro- 
priation  of  available  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  former  appropriations $65,000 

For   repairs   and   equipment 3,000 

Making  total  for  extraordinary  purposes,  exclu- 
sive  of   reappropriation $10,500 

For  maintenance   118,000 


Total  appropriations  approved $128,500 


THE  DEAF. 

The  following  table  gives  the  name  and  location  of  each  insti- 
tution in  the  State  which  is  authorized  by  law  to  maintain  and 
educate  deaf  pupils  at  public  expense,  and  gives  also  the  number 
and  sex  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  October  1,  1909.  All  the 
schools  named  receive  both  State  and  county  pupils,  the  distinc- 
tion being  one  of  age  and  manner  of  compensation  only. 
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INSTITUTIONS.  Boys.        Girl*.         Tot*L 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third 

street,  New  York 296  219  6IS 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mar;'*  Institution  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  Deaf- Mutes,  Buffalo 90  81  171 

Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  Lexington  avenue,  New  York 109  99  £08 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf- Mutes: 

Fordhajn  Branch 123  123 

Brooklyn  Branch 97  97 

Westchester  Branch  246     246 

Central    New   York   Institution   for   Deaf-Mutes, 

Rome 69  37  96 

Western   New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 

Rochester 90  83  178 

Northern  Now  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 

Malone 43  41  84 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of 

the  Deaf,  Albany 26  19  45 

Total 059  799  1,768 


During  the  school  year  there  were  1,976  pupils  in  these  schools. 
October  1,  1900,  the  schools  had  1,562  pupils;  October  1,  1901, 
there  were  1,564;  October  1, 1902,  1,574;  October  1,  1903,  1,583; 
October  1,  1904,  1,623;  October  1,  1905,  1,664;  October  1,  1906, 
1,649;  October  1,  1907,  1,676;  October  1,  1908,  1,727,  and  Oc- 
tober 1,  1909,  1,758. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  comparison  it  may  be  noted  there 
were  in  attendance  at  the  end  of  ten  year  periods,  October  1,  1889, 
1,271  pupils;  October  1,  1899,  1,548;  and  October  1,  1909,  1,758. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  schools  are  continually 
growing  although  not  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  State. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  year  there  were  graduations  from  each 
of  the  schools,  and  all  reported  satisfactory  results'  for  the  year's 
work. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1908-1909  the  receipts  of  the  ten  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  were  $1,317,423.68,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $997,932.48.  The  Legislature  of  1904  increased  the 
annual  per  capita  allowance  for  State  pupils,  and  it  is  now  $300, 
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the  same  amount  paid  by  counties  for  pupils  supported  at  county 
expense. 

The  $300  rate  has  been  maintained  since  1904,  but  now  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  supplies  makes  the  allowance  inadequate. 
In  its  Forty-second  Annual  Report  this  Board  recommended  that 
the  per  capita  payment  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
pupils  in  these  schools  he  at  the  rate  of  $325  per  year.  This 
allowance  was  not  made  by  the  Legislature,  but  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  law  making  appropriations  with  the  intention  of 
readjusting  the  rate  so  that  payment  could  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  a  school  year  of  forty  weeks  and  not  a  calendar  year. 
This'  provision  has  proved  a  hardship  to  the  schools  owing 
to  the  numerous  changes  from  county  to  State  support  which  occur 
in  the  several  months  covered  by  the  school  year.  In  all  cases 
wherein  payment  was  made  in  part  by  the  counties  and  in  part  by 
the  State,  the  schools  lost  some  of  the  $300  allowance.  This 
loss,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  county  school  year  is  of  only  thirty- 
eight  weeks'  duration,  added  to  the  increased  cost  of  supplies,  has 
imposed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  institutions.  The  annual  allow- 
ance should  be  at  the  rate  of  $325  per  capita  for  State  pupils,  and 
the  counties  should  be  required  to  pay  the  same  amount  for  pupils 
chargeable  to  them,  and  for  all  the  school  year  should  be  of  the 
same  length. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  ALIEN  AND  INDIAN  POOR. 
PUBLIC  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 
The  supervision  of  the  State  poor  and  the  alien  and  Indian  de- 
pendents, together  with  the  performance  of  the  duties  required 
by  law  or  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  their 
care  and  final  settlement,  is  intrusted  to  the  Board's  Department 
of  State  and  Alien  Poor.  The  superintendent  of  this  depart- 
ment directs  and  supervises  the  work  of  the  employees  who  visit 
and  inspect  all  public  charitable  institutions,  including  alms- 
houses, city  or  county  hospitals  and  State  charitable  institutions, 
visit  homes  in  which  children  are  placed  out,  and  assist  in  the 
removal  of  State,  alien,  and  nonresident  poor.  Copies  of  all  in- 
spection reports  are  transmitted,  through  the  Secretary,  to  the 
Commissioners  or  committees  of  the  Board  for  examination  prior 
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to  presentation  to  the  Board  for  action.  Records  are  kept  of 
all  the  individual  cases  coming  before  the  department,  and  the 
superintendent  examines  and  certifies  to  the  correctness  of  all  ac- 
counts pertaining  to  the  maintenance  or  removal  of  State,  alien 
and  Indian  poor  before  said  accounts  are  presented  to  the  Board. 
The  department  maintains  a  register  of  epileptics,  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded  patients  in  the  State  charitable  institutions.  All 
State,  nonresident  or  alien  poor  persons,  are  returned  to  their 
places  of  legal  residence  in  other  states  or  countries  when  such 
removal  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State. 


State  Poor. 
State  poor  persons  are  those  who  have  not  resided  sixty  days  in 
any  county  of  the  State  within  one  year  preceding  the  time  of 
their  application  for  relief,  and  are  maintained  at  certain  alms- 
houses by  contract.  Nearly  all  State  poor  persons  are  either 
nonresidents  of  the  State  or  aliens,  and  out  of  a  total  of  632  pro- 
vided for  during  the  year  292  were  removed  from  the  State  at 
public  expense,  of  whom  43  were  aliens.  The  average  expense 
of  these  removals  was  $6.40. 


N0NBE8IDENT   PoOB. 

Persons  having  a  legal  residence  in  other  states  or  friends  who 
will  support  them  there,  but  who  are  not  State  poor  because  they 
had  been  in  some  county  of  New  York  for  more  than  sixty  days 
are  given  transportation  at  State  expense  as  nonresident  poor, 
their  relief  within  the  institutions  being  at  county  expense.  Of 
these,  327  persons  were  removed  during  the  last  fiscal  year  at 
an  average  expense  of  $6.00. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  through  its  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor,  has  returned  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 90,  1909,  1,153  persons  to  their  homes  in  other  states 
or  countries.  Of  these  persons  thus  removed  at  public  expense, 
292  were  State  poor  persons,   327  were  nonresident  poor,  and 
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677  wore  alien  poor,  43  of  whom  were  also  State  poor.  The 
577  alien  poor  removed  included  376  removed  directly  by  the 
Board  and  201  by  the  Board  through  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Immigration  Service.  The  preceding  year  the  total  re- 
movals were  1,204,  of  whom  761  were  aliens,  including  531  re- 
moved directly  by  the  Board  and  230  by  the  Government  on  the 
investigation  and  initiative  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien 
Poor,  and  the  remainder,  443,  were  nonresident  or  State  poor 
persons  properly  settled  in  other  states.  During  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1907|  the  total  removals  were  747  of  whom  413 
were  aliens,  including  302  removed  directly  by  the  Board  and  111 
through  the  Government  The  remainder,  334,  were  nonresidents 
or  State  poor  persons  from  other  states. 

Alien  Poos. 

Alien  poor  are  those  of  foreign  birth  who  have  not  become 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Of  these  577  were 
removed  to  their  homes  in  other  countries  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  Alien  Poor.  Of  this  number  201  were  removed  by 
the  United  States  Immigration  Service  without  expense  to  the 
State,  except  that  in  cases  where  dependence  arose  subsequent  to 
landing  and  the  deportation  was  arranged  upon  the  request  of 
the  alien  within  one  year  of  his  arrival  in  America,  the  Board 
paid  the  expense  of  delivering  such  person  on  board  the  steam- 
ship at  the  port  of  departure  and  the  Government  paid  the  cost 
of  ocean  transportation.  In  the  case  of  aliens  illegally  entering 
the  United  States,  or  dependent  within  three  years  of  landing  from 
causes  existing  prior  to  their  arrival  in  America,  the  National 
authorities  removed  them  without  expense  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Immigration 
Service,  has  requested  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor 
of  the  Board  to  present  for  consideration  by  the  Immigration  Ser- 
vice the  cases  of  all  aliens  found  in  public  charitable  institutions 
within  the  State. 

The  expense  for  alien  removals  was  $18.69  per  capita.  Ex- 
cluding those  removed  by  the  Government  the  per  capita  cost  was- 
$28.69.    When  it  is  considered  that  this  expenditure  is  made  only 
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in  the  case  of  aliens  likely  to  be  permanently  dependent  from 
recognized  disease  or  disabilities,  the  saving  to  the  State  is  appar- 
ent, for  it  costs  more  than  the  average  expense  of  removal  to 
support  a  person  in  a  hospital  for  one  month. 

The  recent  amendments  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  undesirable  immigrants  have  enlarged  the  list  of  mental  or 
physical  defectives  and  other  undesirable  classes  of  immigrants 
subject  to  deportation.  The  return  of  such  aliens  by  National 
authority j  if  found  in  charitable  institutions  within  the  time  fixed 
by  statute,  is  now  fairly  well  assured.  In  the  case  of  aliens  de- 
pendent from  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
America  the  limit  for  deportation  is  only  three  years,  and  one 
year  in  the  case  of  aliens  dependent  from  subsequent  causes. 
Both  these  periods  are  too  short.  The  United  States  does  not 
carry  its  proportionate  Bhare  of  the  burden  of  removing  aliens 
from  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  New  York  State.  When 
such  removal  is  necessary,  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  all  are  removed 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Of  577  aliens  removed  from  public 
charitable  institutions,  the  National  Government  provided  for 
only  201.  The  remainder,  chiefly  aliens  dependent  from  causes 
arising  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  America,  requested  trans- 
portation to  their  native  lands  and  friends,  but  as  they  had  been 
in  America  more  than  one  year,  the  National  authorities  would 
not  remove  them. 

The  period  of  removal  by  the  United  States  authorities  of  prior- 
to-landing  cases  should  equal  the  period  required  by  law  before 
an  alien  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  per- 
missible removal  in  subsequent-to-landing  cases  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  alien  should  not  be  limited,  hut 
should  be  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  when  the  interests  of  the  alien  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  served  by  such  removal.  In  addition  to  this  exten- 
sion of  the  deportation  period,  the  officers  of  the  Immigration 
Service  should  be  authorized  to  determine  ordinary  cases  without 
reference  to  Washington  and  thus  avoid  vexatious  delays. 

Since  the  State  Poor  Law  went  into  effect  in  1873  and  the 
Alien  Poor  Law  in  1880,  the  whole  number  of  alien  and  nonreai- 
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dent  removals  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  been 
37,432.  The  estimated  average  length  of  residence  of  permanent 
charges  in  almshouses  is  fifteen  years.  Taking  this  for  granted, 
the  expenditure  involved  in  supporting  these  37,432  poor  per- 
sons would  have  been,  at  a  minimum  of  $2  a  week,  no  less  than 
$58,393,920.  The  1,153  removed  this  year  at  a  total  cost  of 
$14,344.84  would,  on  the  above  basis,  cost  $1,798,680  to  sup- 
port. Removal  is  therefore  a  far  more  economical  method  of 
dealing  with  alien  and  nonresident  dependents  than  maintenance, 
while  it  is  also  the  best,  as  it  restores  them  to  their  homes. 


Indian  Poob. 

Dependent  Indians  are  legal  charges  on  the  State  rather  than 
on  its  subdivisions,  and  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  Poor 
Law  the  administration  of  relief  to  indigent  Indians  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board.  The  Poor  Law  and  the  rules  of  the  Board 
in  regard  to  Indian  relief  require  that  destitute  Indians,  if  cap- 
able of  being  moved,  shall  be  cared  for  in  an  almshouse.  Tem- 
porary outdoor  relief  is  given  only  in  cases  requiring  immediate 
assistance,  and  in  cases  where  the  Indian  cannot  be  moved  to  the 
nearest  almshouse. 

There  has  been  no  unusual  sickness  or  epidemic  among  the 
Indians,  and  their  relief  has  not  proved  a  large  expense  to  the 
State,  though  their  improvidence  is  such  that  if  carelessly  ad- 
ministered the  cost  of  their  relief  would  be  many  times  as  great. 

No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  schools  for  the  deaf  or  blind  in  cases  where  ordinarily  the 
support  would  be  at  county  expense.  An  amendment  to  the  law 
is  desirable  to  provide  that  such  children  shall  be  maintained  from 
the  funds  available  for  the  education  of  State  pupils  in  such 
schools. 

The  total  number  of  Indian  poor  provided  for  in  almshouses 
or  asylums  during  the  fiscal  year  was  54,  as  compared  with  42 
last  year,  and  the  total  expenditures  on  account  of  Indian  relief 
amounted  to  $2,585.98. 
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Departmental  Expenditures. 

Ywr  Endlnc  Year  Ending 

Sept.  3ii.  180U  ^eut.  au,  1903 

On  account  of  State  poor,  includ- 
ing salaries (29,143  82  $29,670  36 

On  account  of  nonresident  poor. .          1,960  97  1,740  81 

On  account  of  alien  poor 10,788  51  13,738  14 

On  account  of  Indian  poor 2,585  98  1,911  21 


Totals $44,479  28         $47,060  ! 


The  decrease  shown  by  these  statistics  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  appropriations  to  continue  the  work  of  removing  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  alien  nonresident  and  State  poor 
persons  to  their  homes  in  other  States  and  countries. 

Almshouse  Inspection.  ' 

All  the  almshouses  and  municipal  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State  were  regularly  inspected  during  the  year.  The  progress  made 
in  these  institutions  is  noteworthy.  In  most  of  the  counties  public 
sentiment  approves  the  adequate  care  and  treatment  of  the 
county  wards.  Suitable  buildings  are  provided,  clothing  and 
bedding  is  adequate  and  the  dietaries  are  excellent.  The  boards  of 
supervisors  and  superintendents  of  the  poor  in  several  counties  have 
co-operated  this  year  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  secure 
the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie 
county  has  voted  to  erect  a  new  county  hospital  of  modern  type  and 
is  considering  the  removal  of  the  Erie  County  Almshouse  to  a  site 
outside  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  proposed  erection  of  a  new  county 
almshouse  and  hospital  in  Otsego  county  has  received  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  poor  officers  and  citizens  of  that  county.  In 
Niagara  county  a  committee  of  supervisors  was  appointed  to  report 
on  the  advisability  of  building  a  new  almshouse  on  a  better  site. 
The  citizens  of  "Rensselaer  county  are  taking  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  almshouse  inmates  and  a  new  tuberculosis  hospital 
has  been  erected,  bo  that  segregation  of  tubercular  patients  can 
now  be  made.  The  administration  in  Westchester  county  is 
progressive.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  future  needs,  and 
a  layout  has  been  drawn  for  a  new  almshouse  on  the  block  plan. 
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By  co-operation  between  the  poor  officers  and  the  courts  in  Broome 
county,  the  almshouse  has  been  relieved  of  a  vicious  and  undesir- 
able -class  in  its  winter  population.  Rather  than  be  committed  to 
a  penitentiary  many  such  persons  have  become  self-supporting 
with  a  considerable  saving  for  the  county. 

The  town  almshouses  at  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay  should  be 
abolished  and  a  single  institution  for  Nassau  county  established 
in  place  of  them.  Neither  of  the  two  is  now  fit  for  use  and 
steps  in  the  direction  recommended  should  be  immediately  taken, 
as  the  town  of  Hempstead  is  preparing  to  build  a  hospital. 

When  State  institutions,  now  existent  or  contemplated,  relieve 
the  almshouses  of  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  alcoholic 
and  vagrant,  the  residue  will  be  a  normal  almshouse  population, 
viz.,  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  who  because  of  their  infirmities  re- 
quire comfortable  housing  and  good  care.  The  almshouse  of  the 
past,  in  which  the  worthy  poor  were  compelled  to  associate  with 
the  feeble-minded,  idiots,  vagrants  and  vicious  persons  is  dis- 
appearing, and  the  almshouse  of  the  present  is  practically  an  in- 
firmary for  the  care  of  destitute  persons  of  advanced  years  and 
failing  health. 

The  Supervision  of  Dependent  Children  Plaoed  in 
Homes. 

The  supervision  by  the  Board,  through  its  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor,  of  the  work  of  placing  out  children  by  public 
officers  and  societies  or  charitable  institutions  which  receive  pub- 
lic funds,  serves  a  two-fold  purpose;  it  brings  to  the  attention 
of  the  responsible  agencies  all  cases  where  undesirable  homes 
have  been  selected,  and  thus  promotes  the  prompt  removal  of  the 
child,  and  it  also  causes  the  officers  to  exercise  greater  care  in 
their  selection  of  homes  for  dependent  children  as  they  know  that 
their  work  will  be  examined  by  State  officers. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  inspector  who  examines  the 
family  homes  in  which  children  are  placed  by  Poor  Law  officers 
and  by  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  as  well  as  other  cases  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board  through  complaints,  amply  justify 
the  expenditure  involved  and  show  the  need  of  further  extension 
of  the  work.    AH  children  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  pub- 
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lie  funds,  who  are  placed  out  in  New  York  State,  should  be  vis- 
ited by  an  inspector  of  this  Board  at  least  once. 

The  appended  report  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien 
Poor  contains  statistical  tables  to  which  attention  is  directed. 
These  show  the  operations  of  the  State  Poor  Law  from  October 
22,  1873,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  September  30,  1909. 

INSPECTION  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

In  New  York  City  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  ad- 
ministers all  public  charitable  institutions  except  four  hospitals, 
the  supervision  of  which  is  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals;  and  of  this  Board  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Charities  is  ex  officio  a  member. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  needs  a  new  office  building, 
■accessible  to  the  public;  the  present  offices  on  the  East  Twenty- 
sixth  street  pier  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  nearest 
trolley  line.  The  Children's  Bureau  which  is  now  housed  with  the 
■Children's  Court,  will  soon  have  a  building  of  its  own  in  Fifty- 
mi  nth  street.  > 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  has  charge  of  the  general 
relief  work  in  Greater  New  York  and  of  three  almshouses,  seven 
hospitals  and  a  lodging  house,  all  located  in  the  city  proper  or  on 
small  islands  and  reached  by  the  Department's  fleet  of  six  steam- 
ooats.  The  bed  capacity  for  inmates  is  9,600,  and  11,000  people 
are  fed  daily  at  the  institutions.  The  work  of  the  Department 
requires  the  employment  of  2,100  persons,  including  a  staff  of 
86  internes  and  266  nurses.  The  yearly  cost  of  provisions  exceeds 
$734,000 ;  of  clothing,  $143,000 ;  of  salaries,  $492,000 ;  of  drugs 
and  liquors,  $54,000;  of  surgical  instruments,  $13,000;  of  fuel 
and  light,  $136,000;  of  miscellaneous  charges,  $197,000;  making 
a  total  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,769,000  a  year. 

By  the  appointment  of  a  Scientific  Advisory  Council  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities  has  secured  for  the  Department  the 
expert  advice  of  specialists,  whose  opinions  should  be  given  weight 
in  formulating  the  future  policies  of  the  Department.  Investi- 
gations of  value  are  being  conducted  in  the  Russell  Sage  Patho- 
logical Institute,  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  and  a 
proper  building  for  this  research  work  will  soon  he  erected. 
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THE  CITY  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  City  Hospital  the  opening  of  Janeway  Hall,  the  new 
staff  house,  and  the  superintendent's  residence  releases  the  central 
portion  of  the  main  building  to  hospital  purposes,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities  has  requested  $150,000  for  general 
interior  remodeling.  ■ 

Situated  at  the  northern  end  of  Black-well's  Island,  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital  has  a  larger  site  than  the  City  Hospital  on  the 
southern  extremity.  Hence  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  is  capable 
of  greater  expansion  than  the  City  Hospital,  and  serves  varied 
functions.  In  addition  to  the  wards  for  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
there  are  children's  wards,  infirmaries  for  tuberculosis,  padded 
cells  for  alcoholics,  and  a  leper  colony.  The  enlargement  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  contemplated  in  the  general  layout,  has 
already  begun  and  will  extend  over  a  period  of  years,  during  which 
time  the  routine  of  the  hospital  will  be  more  or  less  disturbed.  The 
new  training  school  for  nurses  at  the  northern  end  of  the  grounds 
is  completed  and  occupied.  The  former  training  school  is  used  for 
the  infirmary  nurses.  Additions  to  the  tuberculosis  infirmaries 
and  a  staff  house  are  being  erected.  Ground  is  broken  for  a  new 
pathological  laboratory  and  morgue  and  an  addition  to  the  heating 
plant.  The  service  building  has  undergone  extensive  repairs  and 
the  dock  is  equipped  for  the  landing  of  patients.  At  the  foot  of 
East  Ninety-first  street  a  landing  place  has  been  secured,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  receive  ambulance  cases  from  New  York  and  Long 
Island  City  as  soon  as  a  boat  is  ready  for  this  service, 
1  The  New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Manhattan 
Division,  occupies  the  central  portion  of  Blackwell'a  Island,  be- 
tween the  penitentiary  and  workhouse,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,100, 
but  in  February,  1900,  the  census  of  inmates  was  2,797,  and  the 
number  October  1,  2,561.  Of  this  number  600  were  hospital 
patients  and  the  remainder  those  who  through  old  age,  bad  habits, 
shiftlessneBS  or  industrial  inefficiency  were  unable  to  support  them- 
selves in  New  York  City.  The  removal  of  able-bodied  inmates 
from  the  City  Home  to  the  Farm  Colony  on  Staten  Island  ia 
desirable  where  their  labor  may  be  utilized  to  raise  food  supplies 
for  the  Department's  institutions.  The  plant  of  the  City  Home  has 
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been  improved  during  the  year.  The  new  reception  pavilions  are 
in  use,  the  Gibbe  operating  pavilion  is  completed,  and  a  neurolog- 
ical pavilion,  men's  day  room,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  are  in 
process  of  construction,  the  church  being  paid  for  by  private  funds. 
TJie  New  York  City  Children's  Hospital  and  School  on  Ran- 
dall's Island  serves  three  functions,  viz. :  it  is  a  hospital  for  child- 
ren, a  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  and  a  custodial  asylum 
for  idiots,  epileptics  and  adult  feeble-minded  persons.  The  de- 
fective inmates  should  be  wards  of  the  State,  and  their  transfer 
to  Letcbworth  Village,  the  new  State  Custodial  Asylum,  is  con- 
templated upon  its  completion.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  are 
over  1,000  such  inmates  awaiting  transfer,  thus  greatly  overcrowd- 
ing the  asylums. 

Thb  New  Municipal  Lodging  House. 

The  new  Municipal  Lodging  House  in  East  Twenty-fifth  street 
was  formally  opened  on  February  15,  1909.  It  is  a  six  story  fire- 
proof structure  with  a  capacity  of  750.  It  has  modem  con-  . 
veniencee,  including  laundry,  baths,  lavatories  and  drink- 
ing fountains,  a  pneumatic  cleaning  system,  and  a  formaldehyde 
disinfecting  plant,  eaid  to  be  the  largest  of  its  type  ever  built. 
The  census  varies  from  475  in  winter  to  120  in  summer.  The 
institution  should  be  used  for  the  scientific  study  of  vagrancy  in 
its  acute  and  chronic  stages. 

Great  credit  is  due  Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Charities,  for  the  completion  of  this  building  promptly. 
The  construction  was  slow  and  annoying;  the  work,  begun  in 
December  of  1905,  progressed  well  until  November  of  1906,  when 
it  was  suspended  upon  the  discovery  of  quicksand  under  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Bite,  pending  decision  of  the  corporation 
counsel  regarding  additional  compensation  for  the  contractor ;  sub- 
sequently the  failure  of  the  contractor  and  failure  of  his  sureties 
to  complete  the  work  after  they  had  undertaken  to  do  so  entailed 
further  delay.  Under  a  new  contract  the  building  was  finally 
finished  and  occupied  in  February  of  1909.  The  Commissioner 
of  Charities  exhausted  every  means  to  hasten  its  completion. 
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Ska  View  Hospital. 
The  approaching  completion  of  the  six  pavilions  under  construc- 
tion at  Sea  View  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  will 
practically  exhauBt  the  $1,000,000  available  from  appropriations 
made  in  1905;  $1,350,000  appropriated  in  December,  1900,.  will 
provide  such  additional  buildings  and  equipment  as  are  necessary 
to  fit  the  hospital  for  service  although  its  completion  as  planned 
will  still  require  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000  more.  Its  location 
on  the  premises  of  the  Farm  Colon;,  Staten  Island,  combines  the 
advantages  of  a  retired  and  beautiful  site  on  high  ground,  with 
an  extensive  view  over  Staten  Island  to  the  sea  and  such  proximity 
to  New  York  City  that  transportation  for  .patients  and  their 
friends  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  matter,  and  discharged  pa- 
tients will  not  suffer  the  ill  effects  of  abrupt  change  of  climate. 

Kings  County. 

At  the  Kings  County  Hospital  the  new  Nurses'  Home  ap- 
proaches completion;  progress  on  the  Pathological  building  has 
been  slow;  ground  has  been  broken  for  &  new  hospital  wing  for 
male  patients,  to  relieve  the  present  crowded  state  of  the  men's 
wards;  the  segregation  of  tuberculosis  patients  has  been  partially 
accomplished  in  detached  buildings,  though  women  patients  still 
remain  in  the  main  building. 

The  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Brooklyn  Division,  located 
near  the  Kings  County  Hospital,  is  seriously  overcrowded;  con- 
siderable improvements  to  plumbing  and  other  equipment  are  in 
progress,  but  the  transfer  of  inmates  to  the  Farm  Colony  could 
not  be  hastened,  nor  could  additional  facilities  be  secured. 

The  new  Coney  Island  Hospital  is  practically  completed.  Flans 
are  made  and  money  available  for  the  remodeling  of  a  building 
owned  by  the  city  for  an  emergency  hospital  in  South  Brooklyn. 
The  erection  of  the  new  Bradford  Street  Hospital  ha3  begun  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  Cumberland  Street  Hospital  is  in  progress. 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  have  a  total  valuation  exclusive 

of  land  of  $7,142,000  and  a  capacity  of  1,715.    For  the  fiscal  year 

ending  September  80,  1908,  the  cost  of  salaries  was  approximately 
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$274,000,  of  provisions  $206,000,  of  fuel  and  light  $60,000,  of 
medicine  and  surgical  instruments  $63,000,  of  repairs  $120,000, 
making  with  some  other  items  a  total  expenditure  of  over 
$770,000.  The  average  weekly  expense  for  the  support  of  each 
patient  was  $10.80  at  Bellevne  Hospital,  $13.86  at  Fordham  Hos- 
pital, $12.92  at  Gonverneur  Hospital,  and  $16.04  at  Harlem 
Hospital. 

The  new  Bellevne  Training  School  for  Women  Nurses,  a  six 
story,  fireproof  building  is  now  occupied,  and  land  has  been  ac- 
quired for  the  erection  of  a  new  Training  School  for  male  nurses. 
A  laboratory,  morgue  and  dormitory  for  male  employees  ap- 
proach completion,  a  laundry  is  under  construction  and  a  new 
boiler  house  has  been  contracted  for.  Plans  are  drawn  for  another 
hospital  pavilion  and  for  this  $500,000  is  available.  Among  the 
most  valuable  new  features  of  the  work  at  Bellevue  Hospital  are 
the  Tuberculosis  Clinic  which  treated  1,472  new  cases  in  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1909,  and  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service  which 
aided  4,976  patients  during  the  same  period.  This  bureau  has 
been  organized  within  the  year  to  systematize  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittees already  busy  and  to  guide  and  develop  convalescent  relief 
work  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  Bellevue  Hospital  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  year.  Two  of  the  pavilions  for  patients  are  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  They  are  so  designed  as  to  be  practically  a 
separate  hospital,  although  all  have  general  service,  such  as  food, 
heat,  light  and  laundry  in  common.  In  case  of  need  the  nominal 
separation  may  become  complete  and  an  entirely  separate  service 
established  for  each  pavilion.  The  plana  and  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  wards  represent  the  latest  ideas  in  hospital  construc- 
tion, and  when  the  new  Bellevue  is  completed  it  will  afford  unex- 
celled facilities  for  medical  and  surgical  work. 

The  erection  of  a  nurses'  home  for  Harlem  Hospital  is  planned ; 
together  with  a  staff  house  it  is  urgently  needed  to  give  more  room 
for  hospital  uses  in  the  main  building.  Fordham  Hospital  is  still 
adequate  for  its  work,  but  the  increase  in  average  population 
makes  it  important  to  plan  for  increased  accommodations  in  the 
near  future.  Gouverneur  Hospital  is  seriously  overcrowded ;  the 
dispensary  quarters  are  especially  inadequate;  while  no  definite 
action  has  been  taken,  plans  are  maturing  to  relieve  this  situation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INSPECTION. 
PRIVATE     CHARITABLE     INSTITUTIONS. 

During  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1909,  18  new  institutions 
were  added  to  the  list  of  private  charities  under  the  supervision  of 
this  Board,  and  four  were  closed.  The  558  under  supervision  at 
tlie  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  visited  and  inspected  at  least 
once  during  the  year.  A  total  of  '642'  general  inspections,  27 
special  inspections  and  inquiries,  and  657  visits  to  institutions, 
public  offices  and  individuals,  were  made  by  the  inspectors.  In 
the  performance  of  this  work  these  employees  traveled  in  the  ag- 
gregate 31,178  miles.  Many  of  the  institutions  were  also  visited 
by  commissioners  and  other  officers  of  the  Board  during  the  year. 
Formal  reports  of  all  inspections  were  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  Board.  These  reports  are  carefully  considered  and  classifiel 
on  the  baBis  of  both  "  Plant  "  and  "  Management."  Those  which 
show  practically  no  defects  are  placed  in  Class  I ;  those  showing 
less  important  defects  are  placed  in  Class  II;  and  those  indicating 
serious  defects,  evils,  or  abuses,  are  placed  in  Class  III.-  All  are 
forwarded  to  the  managers  with  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  when  defects  are  found  to  exist,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  section  15  of  the  State  Charities  Law  the  managers  of 
institutions  in  which  serious  defects  or  evils  exist,  are  requested 
to  advise  the  Board  of  the  action  taken  to  remedy  the  defects.  In 
such  cases  prompt  replies  have  been  received  and  many  of  the  de- 
fects remedied,  while  letters  received  from  the  managers  indicate 
their  appreciation  of  the  criticisms  and  recommendations  made  by 
the  Board.  The  reports  indicate  a  continued  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  private  charitable  institutions.  Classified  on  the 
basis  of  relief  rendered,  the  number  of  institutions  of  each  class 
is  as  follows: 

Dispensaries 133 

Fresh  air  charities 12 

Homes  for  the  aged.  - 20 

Homes  for  children 128 

Hospitals 160 

Industrial  schools 36 

Infant  asylums  and  hospitals 17 
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Placing-out  and  boarding-out  agencies 

Reformatories 

Temporary  homes 

Travelers'  aid  societies 

Total 


The  above  table  does  not  include  private  charitable  institutions 
which  are  not  in  receipt  of  public  money,  as,  by  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1900,  they  were  removed  from  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  If  these  institutions 
which  are  not  now  inspected  by  the  Board  were  added  to  the  above 
list  the  number  would  approximate  1,200. 

Dispensaries. 
Formerly  the  work  of  dispensaries  was  performed  almost 
exclusively  within  the  dispensary  rooms.  Through  the  visiting 
services  now  organized  in  many  of  the  dispensaries  the  treatment 
of  patients  in  their  own  homes  has  recently  been  greatly  extended. 
Both  physicians  and  nurses  are  employed  to  visit  the  homes  of 
applicants  for  dispensary  treatment,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  existing  in  the  homes  of  the  sick  poor. 
This  method  of  care  is  particularly  advantageous  in  the  treatment 
of  tubercular  patients.  The  number  of  clinics  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  has  greatly  increased  during  the  year  and  two  new 
dispensaries  for  the  care  of  such  patients  exclusively  have  been 
opened.  The  following  table  indicates  the  volume  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  dispensaries  during  each  of  the  past  two  years : 

Number  of  treatments  at  dispensaries. 

1908  1909. 

Manhattan 2,800,170  2,904,818 

Brooklyn 345,268  398,607 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 50,072  61,426 

Total,  New  York  City 3,195,507        3,364,351 

Outside  of  New  York  City 113,164  131,631 

Grand  total,  entire  State 3,308,671         3,495,982 
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Number  of  treatments  in  homes  by  nurses  and  physicians. 

Manhattan 82,009  99,032 

Brooklyn 1,717  1,622 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond '     

Total,  New  York  City 83,726  100,654 

Outside  of  New  York  City 7,131  13,405 

Grand  total,  entire  State 90,857  114,059 


Ninety-eight  of  the  133  dispensaries  now  licensed  are  located 
in  New  York  City,  7  in  Buffalo,  5  in  Rochester,  and  23  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  State.  In  issuing  licenses 
for  dispensaries  the  Board  desires  to  limit  the  number  of  new  in- 
stitutions in  any  locality  to  the  needs  of  the  sick  poor.  Occa- 
sionally, so-called  dispensaries  are  opened  in  violation  of  the  law, 
but  where  these  have  been  reported  the  proprietors  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  provisions  of  the  Dispensary  Law  and  the  work  has 
in  all  cases  been  discontinued.  Some  abuses  in  licensed  dispen- 
saries have  been  reported  and  investigated.  Among  these  are 
exorbitant  fees  charged  to  the  sick  poor,  and  the  admission  to  dis- 
pensaries of  those  who  are  able  to  employ  physicians.  This  latter 
abuse,  which  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  some  of  the  large 
dispensaries,  tends  to  encourage  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
applicants  who  are  able  to  employ  a  physician,  and  to  overcrowd 
the  dispensary  so  that  the  needy  poor  fail  to  get  such  treatment  as 
their  condition  requires.  The  rules  of  the  Board  are  designed  to 
correct  these  abuses. 

Dependent  CitiLDaEN. 
The  number  of  dependent  children  whose  care  and  training  are 
intrusted  to  the  private  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  as  re 
ported  for  September  30,  1909,  was  34,328.  These  children  were 
cared  for  in  infant  asylums,  in  homes  for  children,  in  boarding 
homes  under  the  supervision  of  these  institutions,  or  under  the 
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supervision  of  plaeing-out  and  boarding-out  agencies,  and  in  private 
reformatories.     They  were  distributed  as  follows : 

In  infant  asylums 2,511 

la  homes  for  children 27,741 

In  boarding  homes  under  the  supervision  of  infant 

asylums 2,479 

In  boarding  homes  under  the  supervision  of  homes 

for  children 955 

In  boarding  homes  under  the  supervision  of  placing- 

out  and  boarding-out  agencies 28 

In  reformatories 614 

Total  number  reported 34,328 


The  above  number  does  not  include  the  children,  estimated  at 
4,000,  who  were  cared  for  in  institutions  which  do  not  receive 
public  money  and  which  have  now  no  State  supervision  whatever. 
Including  thiB  number,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  approxi- 
mately 38,328  dependent  children  in  the  State  under  private  care. 

Homes  foe  Chiij)ben  and  Infant  Asylums. 

The  121  homes  for  children  and  infant  asylums  with  their 
24  branches  include: 

28  homes,  each  accommodating  less  than  50  children. 

30  homes,  each  accommodating  between  50  and  100  children. 

51  homes,  each  accommodating  between  100  and  250  children. 

21  homes,  each  accommodating  between-  250  and  500  children. 

10  homes,  each  accommodating  between  500  and  1,000  children. 
5  homes,  each  accommodating  more  than  1,000  children. 

Six  of  the  above  are  established  on  the  cottage  plan.  These  care 
for  between  100  and  500  children  each. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  19,133  children 
were  received  into,  and  19,130  were  discharged  from  these  insti- 
tutions. ' 
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The  classification  of  the  children  admitted  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1909,  on  the  basis  of  the  manner  of  commitment 
is  as  follows : 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  destitution  ....  S61 
Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  improper  guard- 
ianship   1,256 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  delinquency . . .  1,771 

Received  on  commitment  from  poor-law  officers 9,213 

Received  from  parents  or  guardians 4,779 

Otherwise  received 1,753 

Total 19,133 


'    The  children  discharged  from  these  institutions  during  the  year 
are  classified  according  to  the  manner  of  discbarge  as  follows: 

Returned  to  parents  or  guardians 12,697 

Placed  in  free  homes  or  transferred  to  placing-out 

agencies t 1,811 

Placed  out  for  service 665 

Died 2,255 

Otherwise  discharged 1,702 

Total 19,130 


Those  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  classified  on  the 
basis  of  the  manner  of  commitment  as  follows : 
Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  destitution  ....  1,438 
Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  improper  guard- 
ianship   4,217 

Received  by  judicial  commitment  for  delinquency. . .  1,743 

Received  on  commitment  from  poor-law  officers 18,639 

Received  from  parents  or  guardians 5,897 

Otherwise  received 1,752 

Total '. 33,686 
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The  number  under  care  in  homes  for  children  and  infant  asy- 
lums on  September  30th  of  each  year  since  1004,  also  the  number 
of  these  which  had  been  retained  for  five  years  or  more,  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 

Number 
of  instt- 
tntlOM. 

1905 119 

1906 117 

1907 120 

1908 120 

1909 121 


Of  the  total  number  remaining  in  these  institutions  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909,  27,669  were  maintained  at  public  expense, 
2,634  at  the  expense  of  the  institutions,  and  3,383  by  relatives  or 
friends. 

Some  of  the  infant  asylums  retain  the  children  after  they  become 
of  school  age  and  provide  kindergarten  and  primary  school  training 
for  them.  Of  the  128  other  homes  for  children,  109  provide  schoolB 
within  the  institution,  while  19  send  their  children  to  local  public 
schools.  In  certain  localities,  the  local  boards  of  education  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  institutional  schools  and  in  some  cases  the 
teachers  are  provided  by  these  boards.  The  character  of  the  school 
work  in  some  of  these  institutions  is  excellent,  but  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  the  course  of  study  is  narrow  and  not  practical.  The 
industrial  and  physical  training  of  the  inmates  of  these  homes 
varies  according  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  managers  of  the  several 
institutions  and  the  limitations  of  financial  support.  Some  insti- 
tutions, through  manual  and  industrial  courses,  give  to  the 
older  children  a  training  intended  to  prepare  them  for  self-support 
when  they  are  discharged.  Others,  more  particularly  the  smaller 
ones,  by  an  assignment  of  duties  connected  with  the  care  of  the 
institution,  are  training  the  boys  and  girls  to  some  extent  for  use- 
fulness. Many  of  the  institutions,  however,  are  without  equip- 
ment or  opportunities  for  training  that  will  in  any  adequate  sense 
develop  manual  and  industrial  capacity. 
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The  present  number  of  inspectors  employed  is  not  large  enough 
to  allow  the  assignment  of  one  to  examine  institutional  school 
work.  The  managers  would  welcome  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
of  a  competent  inspector  of  educational  and  industrial  training, 
should  the  Legislature  make  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  such 
an  employee. 

Insufficient  provision  is  made  in  the  counties  outside  of  New 
York  City  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children,  especially  boys 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  letters  are  frequently  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Board  from  magistrates  asking  where  children 
of  this  class  may  be  committed.  Few  homes  for  children  will 
receive  boys  or  girls  committed  for  delinquency,  the  managers 
basing  their  refusal  upon  the  ground  that  their  facilities  do  not 
provide  for  the  complete  and  continuous  separation  of  the  delin- 
quent from  the  destitute  class.  To  provide  for  this  urgent  need, 
there  should  be  at  least  two  homes  in  each  judicial  district  of  the 
State  which  will  receive  delinquent  children  of  this  class.  Institu- 
tions established  upon  the  segregated  or  cottage  plan  could  easily 
make  provision  for  them  by  reserving,  for  their  use,  one  or  more 
cottages. 

Refobmatoeies. 

In  the  seventeen  private  reformatories  of  the  State  there  were 
at  the  end  of  the  year  2,115  women,  girls  and  boys.  Of  this  num- 
ber 614  were  under  16  and  682  were  between  16  and  21  years  of 
age.  The  same  need  of  educational,  physical  and  industrial  train- 
ing is  found  in  the  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  as  exists 
in  the  homes  for  destitute  children,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  reformatories  are 
backward  in  the  school  classes.  Satisfactory  training  in  reforma- 
tories is  frequently  found  to  be  difficult  of  accomplishment  be- 
cause of  the  diversified  character  of  the  inmates.  A  few  of  these 
institutions  do  not  yet  provide  such  classification  as  will  permit  the 
instruction  and  training  of  the  inmates  in  accordance  with  their 
individual  needs.  The  manual  and  industrial  training  given  in 
some  instances  is  not  sufficiently  broad  to  have  any  material  and 
permanent  influence  on  the  inmates. 

The  infliction  of  punishment  by  deprivation  of  liberty  is  a 
function  which  is  so  liable  to  abuse  if  delegated  to  private  corpo- 
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rations,  that  governmental  authority  in  this  country  has  insisted 
upon  safeguarding  the  inherent  rights  of  eaeh  individual.  The 
Constitution  declares  no  person  "  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty or  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  except  by  due  process  of  law, 
and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  can  be  lawfully  inflicted 
upon  persons  convicted  of  offences.  The  right  of  individuals  to 
liberty  is  recognized  and  carefully  guarded  even  in  the  Penal 
Code  with  ita  provisions  for  the  punishment  of  crime  and  close 
definition  of  offences  and  penalties,  but  when  the  punitive  func- 
tion of  the  State  is  delegated  to  an  individual,  a  society  or  cor- 
poration, there  is  danger  of  abuse,  for  then  the  reformatory  pro- 
cess and  the  methods  and  degrees  of  punishment  depend  upon  the 
judgment  of  private  individuals,  rather  than  upon  the  strict  defi- 
nitions and  limitations  of  the  Code.  For  these  reasons  while  in 
the  past  the  State  in  its  reformatory  work  has  made  use  of  pri- 
vate organizations  and  their  equipment,  its  ultimate  aim  should 
be  entire  maintenance  and  control  of  all  institutions  established 
for  delinquents. 

Plaoiho-Oot  Agencies. 
Six  of  the  16  placing-out  and  boarding-out  agencies  are  con- 
nected with  homes  for  children  or  infant  asylums  and  two  which 
maintain  temporary  homes  for  the  children  when  received  are 
included  in  the  number  of  homes  for  children  already  given.  The 
following  statistics  indicate  the  work  performed  by  the  sixteen 
placing-out  agencies  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909 : 

Number  of  children  placed  in  free  homes  in  New 

York  State 823 

Number  placed  in  free  homes  outside  of  New  York 

State 1,085 

Number  under  supervision  at  the  close  of  the  year: 
In  boarding  homes  in  New  York  State.        3,462 

In  free  homes  in  New  York  State 3,069 

In  free  homes  outside  of  New  York 

State 6,777 

In  temporary  shelter 116 

13,424 
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The  general  character  of  the  work  of  the  placiug-out  agencies 
ia  good,  there  being  attached  to  each  of  them  trained  visitors 
to  investigate  the  prospective  homes  and  to  visit  the  children  after 
being  placed, 

A  number  of  other  homes  for  children  have  done  some  placing- 
out  work  the  statistics  of  which  are  not  included  above,  but  man; 
such  institutions  transfer  the  responsibility  of  placing  children 
in  free  homes  to  a  regular  placing-out  agency.  It  appears  from 
the  reports  of  the  Board's  inspectors  that  the  placing  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  in  free  homes  is  attended  with  more  satis- 
factory results  than  follows  tie  placing-out  of  older  children,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  been  inmates  of  institutions  for  a  long 
time. 

1  '"  Hospitals. 

The  160  hospitals  under  private  management  now  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  Board  are  classified  as  follows : 

General  hospitals 129 

Maternity  hospitals 9 

Eye  and  ear  hospitals 5 

Hospitals  for  incurables,  epileptics  or  chronic  cases ....  6 

Hospitals  for  children 4 

Hospitals  for  consumptives 3 

Hospitals  for  raptured,  crippled  or  deformed  cases ....  3 

Hospital  for  Pasteur  treatment 1 

Hospital  for  contagious  diseases 1 


The  total  capacity  of  these  hospitals  is  14,550  and  the  number 
of  patients  cared  for  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909, 
was  182,443,  of  which  83,065  were  paying  patients,  61,348  public 
charges  and  38,030  free  patients.  There  were  10,191  patients 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Within  recent  years  the  erection  of  new  sanitary  and  fireproof 
buildings  and  a  general  improvement  in  the  equipment  has  reduced 
materially  the  number  of  defects  to  be  found  in  this  class  of  insti- 
tutions, and  the  facilities  now  provided  in  many  of  them  are  excel- 
lent The  administrative  conditions  are  also,  with  few  exceptions, 
good. 
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■  Homes  bob  the  Aged. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  homes  for  the  aged  located  in  New 
York  State  are  supported  entirely  by  private  charity,  and  are 
therefore  not  subject  to  inspection  by  this  Board.  Of  the  1,631 
inmates  cared  for  in  the  twenty  institutions  of  this  character 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1909,  only  604  were  maintained  at  public  expense.  The 
general  condition  of  these  homes  is  creditable,  and  a  number  of 
improvements  in  fire  protection  have  been  made  recently.  These 
institutions  provide  more  homelike  surroundings  for  the  aged  than 
are  found  ordinarily  in  almshouses.  Although  a  number  of 
homes  for  aged  men  and  women  have  been  incorporated  within  the 
past  few  years,  the  present  capacity  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
all  who  seek  admission.  This  condition  exists  more  particularly 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  Board,  therefore,  acts  favor- 
ably upon  applications  for  the  incorporation  of  homes  of  this  char- 
acter when  the  circumstances  give  reasonable  assurances  of  success. 

Fresh  Air  Homes. 
The  twelve  fresh  air  homes  which  are  in  receipt  of  public  money 
provide  accommodations  for  3,891  inmates  at  one  time.  On  ac- 
count of  frequent  changes  in  population  several  times  this  number 
are  benefited  in  one  season.  Eight  of  these  are  connected  with 
homes  for  children  and  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  inmates  of 
those  institutions.  Four  are  in  receipt  of  public  money  for  the 
maintenance,  for  brief  periods,  of  aick  poor  children  who,  with  or 
without  their  mothers,  are  sent  to  them  as  needing  country  or 
seaside  air,  rest,  and,  not  infrequently,  medical  treatment  Tho 
management  of  these  homes  generally  is  good,  and  physicians  or 
nurses  are  usually  present.  One  of  these  charities,  St  John's 
Guild,  maintains  a  steamer  making  daily  trips  in  New  York 
Harbor  and  a  well-equipped  hospital  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island. 
The  most  serious  defect  in  this  class  of  institutions  is  in  fire  pro- 
tection, owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  buildings  occupied  are 
of  nonfireproof  construction  and  many  of  them  are  of  wood.  It  is 
suggested  that  concrete  buildings  for  this  class  of  work  would  be 
safer  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  better  protection  than  do  the 
frame  buildings  now  so  much  used. 
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Tempobaby  Homes. 
Seven  temporary  homes  which  are  located  in  New  York  City 
are  connected  with  placdng-out  agencies,  their  object  being  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  care  of  boys  before  being  placed  out  in 
free  homes  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Some  of  these  homes  main- 
tain, at  low  cost,  boarding  homes  for  young  men  or  young  women 
who  are  unable  because  of  low  wages  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
maintenance.  Others  furnish  shelter  for  women  who  are  tem- 
porarily out  of  employment  or  in  need.  The  number  of  inmates 
cared  for  during  the  year  was  12,721,  and  the  Humber  remaining 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  1,525. 

Industrial  Schools. 
The  industrial  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  -Charities  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  are  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  where  the 
public  schools  are  overcrowded.  Some  of  the  children  attending 
these  private  day  schools  are  of  foreign  birth  and  have  but  littla 
command  of  the  English  language,  and  a  large  number  who  are 
native  born  are  of  foreign  parentage.  The  course  of  training  - 
given  in  these  schools  consists  largely  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  work.  The  industrial  trades  introduced  include  such  sim- 
ple occupations  as  chair-caning,  basket-making,  sewing  and  cook- 
ing. Many  of  the  buildings  occupied  are  fairly  satisfactory  for 
the  work  undertaken,  but  in  some  of  them  the  light  and  ventila- 
tion are  poor  and  the  fire  protection  is  unsatisfactory.  The  total 
number  enrolled  in  these  schools  during  the  past  year  was  19,920. 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  11,200. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

During  the  year  1909,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  chapter  57,  Laws  of  1909,  constituting  chapter  55  of  the  Con- 
solidated Laws,  the  Board  approved  the  incorporation  of  the  fol- 
lowing institutions,  societies  and  associations: 

1.  "  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuber- 
culosis," principal  office,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  for  "  The 
study  of  the  conditions  and  causes  which  give  rise  to  tuberculosis; 
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the  establishment  of  dispensaries  for  the  relief  and  care  of  tuber- 
culosis ;  the  establishment  of  day  camps  for  the  relief  and  care  of 
tuberculosis ;  the  establishment  of  class  systems  for  the  relief  and 
care  of  tuberculosis ;  procuring  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
laws  and  ordinances  concerning  the  reporting  of  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis by  physicians  •  to  give  aid  and  support  to  the  Department 
of  Health  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis ;  to  en- 
courage and  aid  in  every  possible  manner  the  establishment  of  a 
municipal  hospital  for  the  care  of  favorable  cases  of  tuberculosis ; 
in  every  possible,  legitimate  way  to  aid  and  encourage  efforts  for 
the  more  efficient  control  and  relief  of  tuberculosis."  Approved 
January  13,  1909. 

2.  "  Central  Federation  of  Labor  Tuberculosis  Pavilion," 
principal  office,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  for  "  the  erection, 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  hospital  for  the  curative  treat- 
ment of  persons  affected  with  tuberculosis.  The  institution  con- 
ducted by  the  corporation  is  not  to  receive  patients  through  the 
charities  department  of  any  city."     Approved  January  13,  1909. 

3.  "Har  Moriah  Hospital  of  the  Galician  and  Bucovinaen 
Federation,"  principal  office,  city  and  county  of  New  York.  In- 
corporated for  "  the  erecting,  conducting,  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating a  hospital  and  free  dispensary  in  conjunction  therewith,  for 
the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  sick  and  injured  persons, 
and  such  corporation  may  acquire  the  necessary  real  estate  to 
maintain  such  hospital  and  dispensary."  Approved  January  13, 
1909. 

4.  "  The  Howe  Eye  Hospital,"  principal  office,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Incorporated  for  "  the  relief  of  the  worthy  poor  who  suffer 
from  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
ophthalmology."     Approved  January  13,  1909. 

5.  "  The  Maternity  Aid  Society,"  principal  office,  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Incorporated  "  To  care  for  and 
treat  during  pregnancy  or  after  delivery  women  pregnant  with 
child  who  are  poor  and  destitute,  by  furnishing  medical  treatment 
for  said  women  and  children,  also  provide  food,  fuel  and  clothing 
for  them  without  asking  or  receiving  compensation  therefor,  from 
&aid  destitute  women."     Approved  January  13,  1909. 
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6.  "Mount  St.  Mary's  Hospital  of  Niagara  Falls,"  principal 
office,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  "  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  institution  or  institutions  for  the  treatment  and  care 
of  the  sick,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a  school  or  schools  for 
the  training  of  nurses  for  the  care  of  the  sick."  Approved  Jan- 
uary 13,  1909. 

7.  "  New  York  Probation  Association,"  principal  office,  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  Incorporated  "  First:  To  maintain  a 
home  or  homes  for  persons  released  from  the  courts  on  probation, 
or  paroled  in  the  custody  of  probation  officers.  Second:  To  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  probation  system  and  to  assist  in 
other  ways  in  the  reformation  of  offenders  and  the  prevention  of 
crime."    Approved  January  13,  1909. 

8.  "  St.  Joseph's  Maternity  Hospital  of  Troy,"  principal  office, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  "  to  establish  and  maintain  at  the  city 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  maternity  hospital  to  be  used  and  maintained 
for  the  care,  reception,  maintenance,  medical  aid  and  treatment 
of  women  during  and  succeeding  pregnancy  whether  such  women 
are  with  or  without  means  to  properly  care  for  themselves  during 
such  period."    Approved  January  13,  1909. 

9.  "  The  Swedish  Augustana  Home  for  the  Aged,"  principal 
office,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City.  Incorporated  "  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  home  or  homes  where  worthy  aged  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  of  Swedish  birth  or  parentage  who  are  Protest- 
ants and  accept  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  may  receive  proper 
care  and  support,  and  to  this  end  it  shall  acquire  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  and  hold  all  real  estate  and  building  or  buildings  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose."    Approved  January  13,  1909. 

10.  "  The  Frances  Elliott  Austin  Maternity  Hospital  and  In- 
fant Home,"  principal  office,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  for  the 
"  purpose  of  erecting,  establishing  and  maintaining  a  lying-in 
hospital  for  the  reception,  aid,  medical  and  surgical  treatment  and 
care  of  pregnant  women  and  girls  and  of  children,  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  are  or  may  be  lawfully  performed  and  rendered 
by  such  hospital,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  membership 
corporation  laws."    Approved  February  10,  1909. 

11.  "Neurological  Institute  of  New  York,"  principal  office, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.    Incorporated  for  "  (1) 
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The  care  and  treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  particularly  the  so-called  functional  nervous  dis- 
eases. Mental  disorders,  transitory  and  curable,'  are  included 
under  the  heading  of  nervous  diseases.  (2)  The  training,  and  edu- 
cation of  physicians  and  nurses  in  the  interpretation  and  treat- 
ment of  nervous  diseases.  (3)  To  erect,  establish  and  maintain 
a  hofjjital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  tlic 
diseases  above  mentioned."     Approved  April  1!),  1909. 

12.  St.  Mary's  Hospital  at  Amsterdam,*'  principal  office, 
Amsterdam,  K.  Y.  Incorporated  "  to  establish  ami  maintain  at 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county,  X.  V.,  a  hospital  and 
dispensary  to  be  used  and  maintained  for  the  care,  reception, 
maintenance,  medical  and  surgical  aid  and  treatment  without 
charge  of  persons  needing  medical  and  surgical  advice  and  treat- 
ment according  to  the  resources  of  the  corporation,  as  well  as  of 
persons  who  may  desire  medical  and  surgical  advice,  aid  and 
treatment  who  are  willing  and  able  to  compensate  the  corporation 
therefor."    Approved  April  14,  1009. 

13.  "  The  Washington  County  Home  for  Aged  Women,"  prin- 
cipal office,  Argyle,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  for  "  the  cure  of  aged, 
indigent  and  infirm  persons."     Approved  April  14,  1909. 

14.  "  The  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Dispensary  Society,"  principal 
office,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  Kew  York  City.  Incorporated  "  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  dispensary  where  poor  persons  of  ill 
health  may  come  for  medical  treatment  and  advice."  Approved 
June  10,  1909. 

15.  "  The  Buffalo  Columbus  Hospital,"  principal  office,  Buffalo, 
X.  Y.  Incorporated  "  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  maintain- 
ing and  managing  a  hospital,  infirmary  or  dispensary  for  invalids 
or  indigent  persons  for  the  purpose  of  giving  medical  and  surgical 
aid  to  all  persons  requiring  the  same,  including  the  worthy  and  in- 
digent poor."     Approved  June  10,  1909, 

16.  "The  Home  for  Aged  Men,  Schenectady,"  principal  office, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  "  for  erecting,  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  Home  for  Aged  Men,  after  reaching  a  certain  ago, 
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and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them,  in  all  respects,  from 
time  of  their  entering  said  Home,  until  the  end  of  their  natural 
life."     Approved  June  10,  1909. 

17.  "  The  Home  for  Aged  Women  of  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.," 
principal  office,  Niagara  Falls,  Js.  Y.  Incorporated  "to  provide 
a  nonsectarian  home  for  aged  women,  residents  of  the  eounty  of 
Niagara,  State  of  New  York,  who  shall  'he  deemed  worthy  and 
qualified  under  the  constitution,  by-laws  and  rules  of  said  corpo- 
ration, and  to  acquire  and  hold  real  estate  and  personal  pnperty 
deemed  necessary  or  expedient  therefor."  Approved  -June  10, 
1909. 

18.  "  The  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Family,"  principal  office,  lior- 
ough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City.  Incorporated  for  "  the  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  of  a  hospital  for  the  aid  and  support  of 
indigent  sick."     Approved  June  10,  1909. 

19.  "  The  Jewell  Day  Nursery,"  principal  office,  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Incorporated  "  to  care  for  young 
children  during  the  day  whose  mothers  are  obliged  to  work  to  sup- 
port their  families,  and  for  that  purpose  to  acquire,  hold  and  dis- 
pose of  any  property  necessary  or  desirable  therefor,  and  to  do  all 
acts  lawful  or  expedient  to  be  done  for  the  purposes  aforesaid." 
Approved  June  10,  1909. 

20.  "  The  Rome  Home,"  principal  office,  Borne,  N.  Y.  Incor- 
porated "  for  the  protection,  assistance  and  support  wholly  or  in 
part,  of  respectable  aged,  indigent  or  infirm  people."  Approved 
June  10,  1909. 

21.  "  Seton  Home  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul,"  principal  office,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Beincorporated  for  "  the 
moral  improvement  of  and  to  extend  charity  and  benevolence  to 
young  women  and  to  ameliorate  the'  condition  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  young  women,  and,  by  a  day  nursery,  to  assist,  care  for 
and  promote  the  culture,  interests  and  moral  welfare  of  children 
of  both  sexes."     Approved  June -10,  1909. 

22.  South  Shore  Hospital  Association,"  principal  office,  Free' 
port,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  for  "  The  erection  and  maintenance  of 
a  hospital  and  dispensary,  reception,  care,  maintenance,  giving  of 
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medical  and  surgical  advice,  aid  and  treatment  to  persona  in  in- 
digent circumstances,  and  others  afflicted  with  maladies,  or  physi- 
cal injuries,  or  physical  weaknesses,  or  deformities,  or  infirmi- 
ties."   Approved  June  10,  1909. 

23.  "  Holiday  Farm,"  principal  office,  Rhinecliff,  X.  Y.  In- 
corporated "for  the  charitable  object  and  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  home  for  the  reception  and  temporary  treatment  of  indigent  or 
destitute  sick,  invalid  and  convalescent  children."  Approved  Jul}' 
14,  1909. 

34.  "  Bethesda  Home  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,"  principal  office,  Troy, 
X  Y.  Incorporated  "  to  maintain  a  home  for  Protestant  women 
and  girls,  who  for  any  cause  may  be  in  need  of  aid."  Approved 
October  13,  1909. 

25.  "  Hebrew  Day  Nursery  of  New  York,"  principal  office. 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Incorporated  "  to  eon- 
duct  and  maintain  for  the  poor  Jewish  children  of  the  lower  East 
Side  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New  York,  who  are 
either  fatherless  or  motherless,  a  day-nursery  and  kindergarten 
where  Buch  children  may  be  cared  for,  fed,  clothed  and  instructed 
daring  the  day  while  their  parents  are  at  work."  Approved  Oc- 
tober 13,  1909. 

26.  "  Newburgh  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,"  principal  office, 
Xewburgh,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  "  for  the  purpose  of  organizing, 
establishing,  maintaining  and  conducting  a  sanatorium,  hospital 
and  camps  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons  threatened  with 
or  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  for  such  purpose  to  acquire  by 
grant,  gift,  purchase,  devise  or  bequest,  to  hold  and  to  dispose  of 
such  real  and  personal  property  as  the  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  require,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law."     Approved  November  17,  1909. 

27.  "The  Southampton  Hospital  Association,"  principal  office, 
town  of  Southampton,  Suffolk  county,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  "  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  general  hospital  at  Southampton,  Suffolk 
county,  New  York,  and  to  receive,  collect  and  hold  either  by  gift, 
bequest,  devise  or  otherwise,  funds  and  property,  either  real  or 
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personal,  and  to  use  and  disburse  the  same  in  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  the  said  corporation."'     Approved  November  IT,  1909. 

28.  "  The  Lake  view  Home,"  principal  office,  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond, New  York  City.  Incorporate'!  '*  to  conduct  and  maintain 
a  home  for  wayward  girls  and  unmarried  mothers  and  their  in- 
fants under  the  auspices  of  The  New  York  Section  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women."     Approved  November  17,  1909. 

29.  "  New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,"  principal 
office,  city,  county  and  State  of  New  York.  Formed  by  the  con 
solidation  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum.  Incorporated  for  "  the  maintenance  and 
care  of  the  children  of  wet  nurses  and  the  daily  charge  of  infants 
whose  parents  labor  away  from  home;  the  maintenance  of  a  home 
for  illegitimate  children  and  a  lying-in  asylum,  and  receiving  and 
taking  charge  of  foundlings  and  other  infant  children  of  the  age 
of  two  years  and  under,  which  may  be  entrusted  to  its  charge, 
and  to  provide  for  their  support  and  moral,  physical,  intellectual 
and  industrial  education,  and  providing  such  lying-in  wards  and 
methods  of  care  and  guidance  as  shall  tend  to  prevent  the  maternal 
abandonment  of  homeless  infants  and  diminish  the  moral  danger* 
and  personal  sufferings  to  which  homeless  mothers  are  exposed : 
procuring  the  adoption  of  suitable  foster  parents  for  such' children 
as  may  properly  be  adopted  out;  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  schools  and  exercising  and  enjoying  each  and  every  power 
and  privilege "  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital  and  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum.  Approved  Novem- 
ber 17,  1909. 

The  following  applications  for  the  approval  of  certificates  of 
incorporation  were  presented  for  consideration  by  the  Board,  and 
after  investigation  were  disapproved^ 

1.  East  New  York  Maternity  Hospital.  Disapproved  January 
13,  1909. 

2.  New  York  Mission  and  Home  for  Homeless  Boys.  Disap- 
proved January  13,  1909. 

3.  Society  for  Aiding  the  Sick  of  East  New  York.  Disap- 
proved January  13,  1909. 
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DISPENSARIES  LICENSED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Article  15  of  chapter  57  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  the  State  Chari- 
ties Law,  constituting  chapter  55  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  pro- 
vides that  the  licensing  of  dispensaries  in  this  State  shall  be  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  In  the  performance 
of  this  duty  the  following  licenses  were  granted  by  the  Board  dur- 
ing the  year  1909 : 

1.  The  Dispensary  of  Har  Moriah  Hospital  of  the  Qalieian 
and  Bucovinaen  Federation,  138—140  Second  street,  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  New  York  City.     Granted  April  14,  1909. 

2.  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Dispensary,  211  West 
129th  street,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Granted 
June  10,  1909.  • 

3.  The  Homeopathic  Hospital  Dispensary,  163  North  Pearl 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Granted  June  10,  1909. 

4.  The  Tuberculosis  Dispensary,  165  Swan  street,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.    Granted  October  13,  1909. 

The  following  application  for  a  dispensary  license  was  not 
approved : 

1.  The  Williamsburg  Jewish  Mission  Dispensary.  License  re- 
fused June  10,  1909. 

In  all  cases  where  applications  were  made  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  the  approval  of  a  certificate  of  incorporation  or 
for  a  license  to  establish  a  dispensary  within  the  city  of  New 
York  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  public  hearings  have  been  held  at 
the  Eastern  Inspection  District  Office  in  New  York  City  in  order 
to  give  all  interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  1>e  heard.  Several 
applications  were  withdrawn  after  objections  had  been  filed  with 
the  Board.  Other  applications  are  pending  for  further  consider- 
ation into  their  merits. 


PLANS  APPROVED. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  new  buildings  and  improvements  in  connection  with 
municipal  or  county  charitable  institutions  with  the  proviso  in 
each  case  that  the  expense  should  not  exceed  the  appropriation 
therefor,  as  follows: 
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1.  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Pavilion  for  tuberculosis  patients,  Metropolitan  Hospital  on  Blaek- 
well's  Island.    Approved  January  13,  1909. 

2.  Rensselaer  County  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis.  Approved 
February  10,  1909. 

3.  Newburgh  City  Home.     Approved  April  14,  1909. 

4.  Annex  to  Kings  County  Hospital,  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York  City.    Approved  April  14,  1909. 

5.  Bradford  Street  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Approved  June 
10,  1909. 

6.  New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Brooklyn ; 
additional  plumbing.     Approved  June  10,  1909. 

7.  Westchester  County  Hospital,  East  View,  N.  Y.  Nursery 
building  and  addition  to  hospital.     Approved  July  14,  1909. 

THIRTY-SIXTH    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

The  Thirty-Bixth  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Got- 
rection  convened  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  9  to  16,  1909,  with  the 
Hon.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Chicago,  111.,  as  President.  More  than 
600  delegates  were  in  attendance ;  they  represented  philanthropic 
activities  in  all  the  States  and  territories,  and  delegates  were 
present  from  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

The  papers  presented  were  admirable  in  character  and  covered 
many  matters  of  special  interest  to  the  public.  Prominence  was 
given  to  the  treatment  of  defectives,  the  general  interests  of  State 
institutions  and  to  the  work  of  child  saving,  correctional  work 
especially.  The  tramp  problem  received  earnest  consideration 
and  the  discussion  thereon  showed  that  the  farm  colony  method 
of  treatment  is  favored. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  of  this  State  was  represented  at 
the  Conference  by  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  a  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Thirty-seventh  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection will  he  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  in  May,  1910.  The  officers 
elected  are :  President,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Chicago,  111. ;  First 
Vice-President,  F.  H.  Nibecker,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Ansley  Wilcox,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  and  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Judge  W.  H.  DeLacy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TENTH  NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

The  Tenth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection convened  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  the  Capitol,  Albany, 
N.  T,,  November  16,  1909,  and  continued  its  sessions  on  the  17th 
and  the  18th.  Hon.  Mornay  Williams,  of  New  York  City,  was 
the  President  of  the  Conference.  This  Board  was  represented  by 
the  President,  the  Vice-President,  a  majority  of  the  other  Com- 
missioners and  the  Secretary. 

Over  eight  hundred  persons  were  in  attendance.  An  exhibit 
which  several  thousand  persons  examined  formed  an  interesting 
and  instructive  feature  of  the  Conference.  This  exhibit  was  dis- 
played in  the  Senate  lobbies,  and  consisted  in  part  of  articles 
manufactured  in  various  public  and  private  charitable  institu- 
tions. In  addition  there  was  a  special  display  by  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  of  pictures,  cards,  photographs,  etc.,  illustrative  of 
the  dangerous  character  of  tuberculosis  and  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  prevent  its  spread.  The  site  of  Letchworth  Village  was 
shown  by  photographs  and  maps,  as  was  also  the  site  of  the  New 
York  State  Training  School  for  Boys. 

The  Conference  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  preventive  side 
of  charitable  and  correctional  work,  and  other  matters  related 
to  the  public  welfare.  The  program  included  papers  and  ad- 
dresses upon  "  Public  Institutions,"  "  State  Provision  for  the  . 
Feeble-Minded,"  "  The  Relation  of  Boards  of  Managers  to  the 
Institutions  and  to  the  Public,"  "  Child  Desertion,"  "  Former 
Failures  and  Present  Success  in  the  Institutional  Training  of 
Girls,"  "  Boarding-out  Children,"  "  Social  Insurance,"  "  Co- 
ordinating Legislation,"  and  "  The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis." 
The  full  report  of  the  Conference  will  be  found  among  the 
appended  papers  of  this  report. 

The  officers  for  the  Eleventh  Conference,  which  will  meet  in 
Rochester  in  November,  1910,  are  as  follows:  President, 
George  A.  Lewis,  Buffalo ;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Max  Lands- 
berg,  Rochester ;  Second  Vice-President,  Homer  Folks,  New 
York  City;  Third  Vice-President,  Patrick  J.  Carlin,  Brooklyn; 
Secretary,  Frank  E.  Wade,  Buffalo;  Treasurer,  Frank  Tucker, 
New  York  City. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held  at  Thou- 
sand Island  Park,  Jefferson  county,  K.  Y.,  June  22-25,  1909.  It 
brought  together  a  large  and  representative  gathering  of  county 
superintendents  of  the  poor,  supervisors,  officers  of  institutions 
and  others  interested  in  the  care  of  the  poor. 

The  President  of  the  Convention  was  William  H.  Townsend, 
of  Yate3  county.  The  papers  presented  related  to  the  problems 
connected  with  public  relief  and  the  operations  of  the  State  Poor 
Law ;  consideration  was  given  also  to  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  moral  and  social  prophylaxis,  and  to  the  care  of 
delinquents.  An  address  on  "  Progress  in  the  Methods  of  Alms- 
house Administration  "  was  delivered  by  President  William  E. 
Stewart,  who  attended  the  Convention  with  the  Secretary,  the 
Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  and  the  Statistician  to 
represent  the  Board. 

The  full  proceedings  appear  with  the  appended  papers  of  this 
report 

THE  CHARITABLE  LEGISLATION  OF  1909. 

Several  important  bills  affecting  charitable  and  correctional 
work  in  this  State  were  introduced  during  the  legislative  session 
of  1909.  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  became  laws. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  measures  were  the  following: 

Chapter  5,1  of  the  Consolidated  Laws  is  the  former  State  Chari- 
ties Law  with  other  laws  incorporated  so  as  to  bring  together  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  which  have  to  do  with  charity.  This 
chapter  will  form  the  basis  for  subsequent  legislation,  and  when 
properly  amended  will  contain  in  a  single  chapter  all  laws  ger- 
mane to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  charitable  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  which  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

Assembly  bill  No.  129,  introduced  bv  Mr.  Lowman,  Itecame 
chapter  6,  and  authorized  the  city  of  "Elmira  to  accept  as  a  gifl 
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from  Charles  E.  and  Alice  Spaulding  Rapelyea,  about  eleven  acres 
of  land  in  the  town  of  Elmira,  together  with  a  hospital  thereon 
fully  eqnipped  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  upon 
the  following  conditions,  viz. :  First.  That  the  same  be  maintained 
from  the  public  funds  of  the  city  of  Elmira.  Second.  That  the 
same  shall  be  free  to  the  citizens  of  Elmira,  except  that  the  city 
may  receive  compensation  for  the  care  of  patients  who  are  able  to 
pay  therefor.  Third.  That  if  the  same  should  at  any  time  cease 
ti>  be  maintained  by  the  city  as  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  it  shall 
revert  to  the  donors.  The  name  of  the  institution  is  to  bo  "  The 
Klmira  City  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,"  and  its  management  is 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  seven  members,  of  which  the  mayor  and 
health  officer  of  the  city  are  to  l>e  ex-offieio  mcmlxjrs,  and  one  mem- 
ber must  be  a  physician. 

Senate  bill  No.  405,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kamspcrger,  became 
rhapter  115,  and  authorized  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  construct,  equip 
and  maintain  municipal  hospitals,  either  within  or  outside  its 
limits,  for  the  exclusive  care  and  treatment  of  persons  afflicted 
with  incipient  tuberculosis.  To  raise  the  necessary  funds,  the  city 
may  issue  from  time  time  four  per  cent,  bonds  not  to  exceed 
^00,000  in  the  aggregate. 

Senate  bill  No.  404,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hamspcrgcr,  became 
ehapter  116,  and  gave  the  city  of  Buffalo  authority  to  construct, 
equip  and  maintain  municipal  hospitals  fur  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  afflicted  with  infectious  or  contagious  diseases 
nther  than  consumption,  and  also  authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds 
fin  this  purpose,  not  exceeding  $200,000  in  the  aggregate. 

Assembly  bill  No.  712,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thorn,  Ixvame  chap- 
ter 128,  and  allows  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Erie  county  to  fix 
the  salaries  of  the  deputy  superintendent  of  the  poor,  the  inspector. 
the  record  clerk  and  the  secretary.  Previously  these  salaries  were 
fixed  by  statute. 

Senate  bill  No.  446,  introduced  by  Mr.  Davis,  became  chapter 
149,  and  amended  sections  42,  45,  46,  48,  41),  50,  51,  102,  104. 
110,  136,  130,  139,  154  and  223  of  the  State  Charities  Law,  as 
fallows:  In  sections  42,  45,  46,  4S,  40,  50  and  51,  which  are 
among  those  providing  for  the  regulation  of  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions, wherever  the  words  "  State  charitable  institutions,  the 
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New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory "■  occur,  the  words  "  State  institutions  reporting  to  the  Fiscal 
Supervisor  "  are  substituted.  In  section  45  the  obsolete  matter  re- 
lating to  the  transfer  of  the  employees  in  the  bureau  of  charitable 
institutions  in  the  State  Comptroller's  office,  to  the  office  of  the  Fis- 
cal Supervisor,  April  1, 1902,  is  stricken  out  Section  102  originally 
provided  for  the  approval  of  plans  for  new  buildings  and  improve- 
ments at  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities;  as  amended,  such  plans  are  referred  to  the  building 
commission,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor.  In  section  104,  the 
original  requirement  that  the  Colony  shall  "  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,"  and  this  Board  in  turn  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature regarding  such  colony,  is  amended  by  substituting  the  word 
Legislature  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  thus  requiring  the 
Colony  to  report  directly.  Section  110  was  amended  by  requiring 
the  approval  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  to  bills  for  support  of  State 
patients.  In  section  116  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  was  substituted 
for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  he  may  approve  expenditures 
from  the  fund  composed  of  the  receipts  from  sales  of  home  prod- 
ucts of  the  Colony.  Section  130  had  West  Haverstraw  substituted 
for  Tarrytown  as  the  location  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for 
the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children.  Section  139  had 
the  Fiscal  Supervisor  substituted  for  the  Comptroller,  to  whom  the 
managers  of  the  above  hospital  must  report  when  required.  Sec- 
tion 154  had  the  name  State  Board  of  Charities  stricken  out,  and, 
as  amended,  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of 
Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  must  report  directly  to  the 
Legislature  instead  of  reporting  to  the  Board  as  formerly.  In 
section  223,  the  last  sentence — "  Such  Boards  of  managers  (re- 
ferring to  the  managers  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for 
Women  and  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women)  shall 
fix  the  compensation  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  institu- 
tion under  their  charge" — was  amended  by  appending  thereto 
the  words,  "  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  seventeen  of  the 
State  Finance  Law." 

Senate  bill  No.  483,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allds,  became  chapter 
157  and  amends  section  4  of  the  Insanity  Law  by  increasing  the 
salary  of  the  medical  inspector  from  $5,000  to  $5,500. 
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Assembly  bill  No.  750,  introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health,  became  chapter  171  and  amended  section  319  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Law,  relative  to  consents  requisite  for  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  As 
amended,  the  section  provides  as  follows: 

%  319.  Consents  requisite  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals  or 
camps  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. — A  hospital, 
camp  or  other  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease  known  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis  shall  not 
be  established  in  any  town  by  any  person,  association,  corporation 
or  municipality  except  when  authorized  as  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  person,  association,  corporation  or  municipality  pro- 
posing to  establish  such  a  hospital,  camp  or  other  establishment 
shall  file  with  the  state  commissioner  of  health  a  petition  de- 
scribing the  character  thereof,  stating  the  county  and  town  in 
which  it  is  to  be  located  and  describing  the  site  in  such  town 
for  such  proposed  hospital,  camp  or  other  establishment,  and  re- 
questing the  commissioner  to  fix  a  date  and  place  for  a  hearing  on 
such  petition  before  the  state  commissioner  of  health  and  the  local 
health  officer,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  establishment  of  such  hospital,  camp  or  other  establish- 
ment in  accordance  with  such  petition.  The  state  commissioner 
of  health  shall  fix  a  date  and  place  for  a  hearing  on  such  petition, 
which  date  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  days 
after  the  receipt  thereof.  A  notice  of  such  hearing  specifying  the 
date  and  place  thereof  and  briefly  describing  the  proposed  site  for 
such  hospital,  camp  or  other  establishment  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
person,  association,  corporation  or  municipality  proposing  to  es- 
tablish the  same  and  to  the  health  officer  and  each  member  of  the 
board  of  health  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
such  hospital,  camp  or  other  establishment  at  least  twenty  days 
before  the  hearing,  aid  also  publish  twice  in  a  local  newspaper  of 
the  town,  or  if  there  is  no  such  paper  published  therein,  then  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  county  designated  in  pursuance  of  law  to 
publish  the  session  laws.  At  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  such 
hearing  the  state  commissioner  of  health  and  the  local  health 
officer  shall  hear  the  petitioner  and  any  person  who  desires  to  be 
heard  in  reference  to  the  location  of  such  hospital,  camp  or  other 
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establishment,  and  they  shall  within  thirty  days  after  the  hearing, 
if  they  are  able  to  agree,  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  location 
thereof  and  shall,  notify  the  person,  association,  corporation  or 
municipality  of  their  determination.  The  determination  of  the 
state  commissioner  of  health  and  local  health  officer  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive;  but  if  within  thirty  days  after  the  hearing  uVt 
are  unable  to  agree  they  shall  within  such  thirty  days  notify  the 
person,  association,  corporation  or  municipality  proposing  to 
establish  such  hospital,  camp  or  other  establishment  that  they  are 
unable  to  agree.  Within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice, 
such  person,  association,  corporation  or  municipality  may  file  in 
the  office  of  the  state  commissi  oner  of  health  a  request  that  the 
petition  be  referred  to  a  board  consisting  of  the  lien  tenant-gov- 
ernor, the  speaker  of  the  assembly  and  the  state  commissioner  of 
health.  Such  officers  shall  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  proposed 
location  of  such  hospital,  camp  or  other  establishment  after  a  hear- 
ing of  which  notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  person,  association,  cor- 
poration or  municipality  proposing  to  establish  the  same  and  to 
the  health  officer  and  to  <aeh  member  of  the  board  of  health  of  the 
town,  or  without  a  hearing,  upon  the  evidence,  papers  and  docu- 
ments filed  with  the  state  commissioner  of  health  or  that  may  he 
submitted  to  them,  as  the  board  shall  determine.  They  shall  make 
their  determination  within  thirty  days  after  the  request  for  such 
submission  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  state  commissioner 
of  health  and  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  mailed  to  the  person, 
association,  corporation  or  municipality  proposing  to  establish 
such  hospital,  camp,  or  other  establishment  and  to  the  health 
officer  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  same. 
Such  determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Senate  bill  No.  547,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allen,  became  chapter 
197,  and  provides  as  follows: 

,  Section  1.  Any  person  who  has  been  an  actual  resident  and 
inhabitant  of  either  the  cities  or  the  several  towns  within  the 
county  of  Rensselaer  for  one  year  or  more  prior  to  the  making  of 
the  application  hereinafter  provided  to  be  made  in  order  to  rcc<  ive 
the  benefits  for  which  this  act  is  designed,  and  who  suffers  from 
tuberculosis,  in  either  its  incipient  or  advanced  form,  may  become 
a  pay  patient  in  the  new  hospital  building  to  be  built  and  main- 
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taxied  by  the  county  of  Rensselaer  in  conjunction  with  its  House 
of  Industry,  by  whatsoever  name  such  hospital  building  may  be 
known,  by  filing  with  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the 
county  a  written  application,  upon  a  form  furnished  by  him  for 
such  purpose;  and,  provided,  it  shall  satisfactorily  appear  to  such 
acting  superintendent  of  the  poor  by  a  written  certificate  of  the 
physician  in  charge  of  the  House  of  Industry  that  such  applicant 
is  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  that  the  applicant  comes  within 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  his  or  her  admission  to  such 
institution  as  a  pay  patient  at  that  time  will  not  inconvenience  or 
exclude  therefrom  any  indigent  poor  person  then  a  patient,  or 
likely  to  become  a  patient  therein,  such  acting  superintendent  of 
the  poor  may  admit,  as  hereinafter  provided.,  such  applicant  to 
said  hospital  for  care  and  treatment  for  tuberculosis.  Xo  pay 
patient  shall  be  accepted,  or  if  accepted,  be  retained  in  such  hos- 
pital to  the  exclusion  of  any  indigent  poor  person  committed  as 
a  public  charge  and  who  may  at  such  time  he  in  need  of  treatment 
therein. 

§  2.  Before  such  person  be  admitted  as  a  patient  for  treatment 
in  such  hospital,  he  or  she,  or  some  person  in  hia  or  her  behalf, 
shall  contract  with  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  poor  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  care,  support  and  maintenance  of 
such  patient  and  such  acting  superintendent  of  the  poor  shall  fix 
the  charge  therefor,  having  in  mind  the  ability  of  the  patient  to 
pay  and  the  probable  cost  to  the  county  for  his  or  her  care  and 
treatment. 

§  3,  The  charge  in  the  first  instance  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  any  person  admitted  to  such  hospital  as  a  pay  patient, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  shall  be  against  the  city  or  the 
town  which  would  be  liable  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  support 
of  such  person  as  an  indigent  poor  person,  and  the  money  agreed 
to  be  paid  for  his  or  her  «are  and  support  therein  shall  be  paid 
to  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  poor,  who  shall  monthly  pay 
over  such  money  so  received  by  him  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the 
county,  to  be  by  said  county  treasurer  credited  to  the  city  or  town 
against  which  said  patient  is  a  charge. 

§  4.  Annually  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  poor  shall  report 
to  the  hoard  of  supervisors  of  the  comity  the  name  and  address 
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of  each  patient  cared  for  and  maintained  in  such  hospital  88  a 
pay  patient,  and  the  amount  of  money  received  from  such 
patient,  together  with  the  probable  cost  of  his  or  her  care  and 
maintenance. 

§  5.  All  acta  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  county  of  Rensselaer, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Senate  bill  No.  74,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brough,  became  chapter 
217  and  amends  subdivision  1  of  section  483  of  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  by  providing  that  "  any  minor  child  "  (instead  of  "  any 
child  under  sixteen  years,"  as  in  the  old  law)  placed  on  probation, 
must,  when  practicable,  be  placed  with  a  probation  officer  of  the 
same  religious  faith  as  that  of  the  child's  parents. 

Assembly  bill  No.  240,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips,  be- 
came chapter  240,  and  amended  several  of  the  Consolidated  Laws 
and  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Codes.  It  amended  sections  130, 
214,  255  and  326  of  the  State  Charities  Law  and  section  123  of 
the  Insanity  Law  by  supplying  the  proper  words  to  make  the 
original  meaning  clear. 

Senate  bill  No.  707,  introduced  by  Mr.  Waiuwright,  became 
chapter  245  and  authorized  the  town  board  of  the  town  of  Rye, 
Westchester  county,  to  appropriate  to  the  Ladies'  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation of  Port  Chester,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,500  annually  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  indigent  persons,  actual  residents  of 
said  town  as  may  need  hospital  treatment. 

Senate  bill  No.  616,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cobb,  became  chapter 
249  and  legalized  the  action  of  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 
Fulton  in  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  city  a  proposition  to 
raise  by  general  tax  annually  $1,500  for  the  support  of  the  Fulton 
City  Hospital. 

Assembly  bill  No.  1127,  introduced  by  Mr.  Phillips,  became 
chapter  258,  and  renumbered  certain  articles  and  sections  of  the 
State  Charities  Law. 

Assembly  bill  No.  863,  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Murphy,  be- 
came chapter  278,  and  amended  subdivision  1  of  section  484  of  the 
Penal  Law  by  adding  kinetoscope  or  moving  picture  performance 
to  the  places  which  children  are  prohibited  from  entering,  and 
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otherwise  broadening  the  scope  of  the  law.     As  amended,  the  sub- 
division reads  as  follows : 

A  person  who: 

"  1.  Admits  to  or  allows  to  remain  in  any  dance-bouse,  concert 
saloon,  theatre,  museum,  skating  rink,  kinetoscope  or  moving  pic- 
ture performance,  or  in  any  place  where  wines  or  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  are  sold  or  given  away,  or  in  any  place  of  entertain- 
ment injurious  to  health  or  morals,  owned,  kept,  leased,  managed 
or  controlled  by  him  or  by  his  employer,  or  where  such  person  is 
employed  or  performs  such  services  as  doorkeeper  or  ticket  seller 
or  ticket  collector,  any  child  actually  or  apparently  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  unless  accompanied  by  its  parent  or  guard- 
ian; or," 
******** 

is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Assembly  bills  Nos.  915  and  916,  introduced'  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Murphy,  became  chapters  279  and  280,  respectively,  and  amended 
the  Penal  Law  by  adding  new  sections  in  relation  to  immoral  plays 
and  exhibitions  -and  the  use  and  leasing  of  real  property  therefor, 
and  in  relation  to  indecent  prints  and  pictures  in  public  places,  as 
follows : 

§  1140-a.  Any  person  who  as  owner,  manager,  director  or 
agent  or  in  any  other  capacity  prepares,  advertises,  gives,  presents 
or  participates  in  any  obscene,  indecent,  immoral  or  impure 
drama,  play,  exhibition,  show  or  entertainment,  which  would  tend 
to  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  youth  or  others,  and  every  per- 
son aiding  or  abetting  such  act,  and  every  owner  or  lessee  or  man- 
ager of  any  garden,  building,  room,  place  or  structure,  who  leases 
or  lets  the  same  or  permits  the  same  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
any  such  drama,  play,  exhibition,  show  or  entertainment,  know- 
ingly, or  who  assents  to  the  use  of  the  same  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  1141-a.  Any  person  who  shall  expose,  place,  display,  post  up, 
exhibit  or  paint,  print  or  mark,  or  cause  to  be  exposed,  placed,  dis- 
played, posted,  exhibited  or  painted,  printed  or  marked  in  or  on 
any  building,  structure,  billboard,  wall  or  fence,  or  on  the  street,  or 
in  or  upon  any  public  place,  any  placard,  poster,  bill  or  picture,  or 
shall  knowingly  permit  the  same  to  be  displayed  on  property  be- 
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longing  to  or  controlled  by  him,  which  placard,  poster,  bill  or 
picture  shall  tend  to  demoralize  the  morals  of  youth  flr  others  or 
which  shall  be  lewd,  indecent,  or  immoral,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Assembly  bill  No.  970,  introduced  by  Mr.  Waters,  became  chap- 
ter 282  and  amended  section  2189  of  the  Penal  Law  in  relation  to 
minimum  terms  of  indeterminate  sentences.  The  section  now 
provides  as  follows: 

§  2189.  A  person  never  before  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  who  is  convicted  in  any  court 
in  this  state  of  a  felony  other  than  murder  first  or  second  degree, 
and  sentenced  to  a  state  prison,  shall  he  sentenced  thereto  under 
an  indeterminate  sentence,  the  minimum  of  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  one  year,  or  in  case  a  minimum  is  fixed  by  law,  not  less 
.  than  such  minimum;  otherwise,  the  minimum  of  such  sentence 
shall  not  bp  more  than  one-half  the  longest  period  and  the  maxi- 
mum shall  not  be  more  than  the  longest  period  fixed  by  law  for 
which  the  crime  is  punishable  of  which  the  offender  is  convicted. 
The  maximum  limit  of  such  senfenc?  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  expire 
during  one  of  the  following  months:  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  September  and  October. 

Senate  bill  No.  785,  introduced  by  Mr,  Holden,  became  chap- 
ter 336,  and  amended  section  3  of  chapter  104  of  the  laws  of  1902 
incorporating  the  Syracuse  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  by 
extending  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  hospital  to  include  "  the 
care  and  treatment,  in  portions  of  said  hospital,  of  special  diseases 
in  persons  of  both  sexes." 

Assembly  bill  No.  803,  introduced  by  Mr.  Edwards,  became 
chapter  339  and  amended  the  State  Charities  Law  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  section  in  relation  to  the  detention  and  discharge  of 
inmates  at  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  The  section  in  full 
reads  as  follows : 

§  95.  The  following  procedure  for  the  detention  and  digeharge 
of  inmates  in  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  is  hereby  pro- 
vided: 

1.  The  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  shall  receive,  when  it 
has  accommodations  therefor,  such  persons  of  the  class  desisrued 
to  be  maintained   in   said   asylum,   as  shall  lie  dnlv  committed 
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thereto  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  rules 
mid  regulations  of  said  asylum,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
asylum,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  .hereby  vested  with  the  authority 
to  detain  all  such  persons  so  committed,  including  the  right  to 
arrest  and  return  any  who  may  escape  therefrom,  until  discharged 
by  the  board  of  managers  of  said  asylum,  or  by  an  order  of  the 
supeme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  obtained  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  Any  inmate  of  said  institution,  or  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion interested  in  any  inmate  as  next  of  kin,  or  otherwise,  may 
apply  to  the  board  of  managers  for  the  discharge  of  such  inmate, 
by  presenting  to  the  said  board  of  managers  a  petition  in  writing, 
duly  verified  as  a  pleading  in  the  supreme  court,  which  petition 
fliall  set  forth  the  interest  of  the  petitioner  in  the  inmate,  if  the 
same  is  presented  by  any  other  person  than  the  inmate,  the  grounds 
or  reasons  for  asking  for  such  discharge  and  the  home,  place  or 
surroundings  in  which  it  is  proposed  or  intended  to  place  the  said 
inmate,  if  discharged,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  tend  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject  of  the  application. 

3.  Such  petition  may  be  presented  at  any  legally  ■constituted 
raeeting  of  the  board  of  managers  of  said  asylum,  and  shall  be 
acted  upon  by  the  board  at  such  meeting,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable,  and  the  prayer  of  the-  petition  shall  be  either  granted 
or  refused  by  the  said  board  of  managers. 

1.  In  case  the  said  petition  for  discharge  is  denied,  the  action 
of  the  board  of  managers  shall  be  expressed  in  a  resolution  to  be 
adopted  by  the  said  board,  and  said  resolution  shall  embody  the 
grounds  or  reasons  of  said  board  for  refusing  to  grant  such  dis- 
c-Large, and  a  copy  of  such  resolution  shall  be  mailed  or  delivered 
forthwith  to  the  petitioner,  or  the  attorney  presenting  the  petition 
to  the  board. 

5.  At  any  time  within  thirty  days  after  the  mailing  or  delivery 
of  said  resolution,  as  prescribed  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  peti- 
tioner may  cause  -a  notice  in  writing  to  be  served  .upon,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  said  asylum  and  the  attorney-general  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  to  the  effect  that  the  said  action  of  the  board  of 
managers  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of 
New  York  at  a  special  term  thereof  to  be  held  in  the  judicial 
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district  in  which  the  said  asylum  is  located,  not  less  than  eight 
days  after  Buoh  notice  is  served,  and  the  notice  served  upon  the 
attorney-general  shall  be  accompanied  by  true  copies  of  all  papers 
used  upon  the  application  before  the  board,  and  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  on  said  application,  and  any  other  papers 
or  documents  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  court  upon  said 
hearing. 

6.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice  and  papers,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  attorney-general  to  appear  in  said  proceeding  and  upon 
said  hearing  in  court,  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
to  render  such  legal  service  and  give  such  counsel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fully  advise  the  court  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  state  of  New  York  in  the  premises. 

7.  The  superintendent  and  the  board  of  managers  of  said  asy- 
lum shall  furnish  to  the  attorney-general,  upon  his  application, 
any  information,  facts  or  data  in  their  possession,  which  he  may 
require  to  use  upon  said  hearing. 

8.  The  order  granted  by  the  court  upon  such  hearing  shall  be 
entered  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  Oneida,  and  a 
certified  copy  thereof  furnished  to  the  superintendent  of  the  said 
asylum,  and  shall  be  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  said  asylum, 
and  the  said  inmate  shall  be  discharged  or  detained  according  to 
the  terms  of  said  order. 

Assembly  bill  No.  1203,  introduced  by  Mr.  Oallan,  became 
chapter  340,  and  amended  subdivision  1  of  section  204  of  the 
State  Charities  Law  relative  to  the  control  of  inmates  paroled  or 
discharged  from  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls, 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subdivision  the  following: 

"  Every  such  femaie  shall  continue  to  be  a  ward  of  such  insti- 
tution until  she  becomes  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  notwith- 
standing her  parole  or  discharge  therefrom,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  Baid  hoard  of  managers  to  continue  to  exercise  over  her 
such  control  as  may  be  necessary  for  her  welfare  during  her  said 
minority  as  a  ward  of  said  institution;  and  if  deemed  by  said 
board  of  managers  necessary  for  her  welfare  or  for  her  protection 
from  evil  associations  or  companionship,  said  hoard  may  return 
her  temporarily  to  said  institution  at  any  time  during  her  said 
minority.  If  any  such  female  shall  marry  during  her  said 
minority  such  wardship  shall  thereupon  terminate." 
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Assembly  bill  No.  1488,  introduced  by  Mr.  Whitney,  became 
chapter  341,  and  amended  the  County  Law  by  adding  ten  new 
sections  relative  to  the  establishment  and  management  of  county 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  as 
follows : 

§  45.  Establishment  of  county  hospital  for  tuberculosis. —  The 
board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  shall  have  power  by  a  majority 
vote  to  establish  a  county  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
persons  suffering  from  the  disease  known  as  tuberculosis.  When 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  shall  have  voted  to  estab- 
lish such  .hospital,  it  shall  have  the  following  power : 

1.  To  purchase  and  lease  real  property  therefor,  or  acquire  such 
real  property,  and  easements  therein,  by  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  condemnation  law,  in  any 
town,  city  or  village  in  the  county. 

2.  To  erect  all  necessary  buildings,  make  all  necessary  improve- 
ments and  repairs  and  alter  any  existing  buildings,  for  the  use 
of  said  hospital,  provided  that  the  plans  for  such  ereetion,  altera- 
tion or  repair  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  state  commissioner  of 
health. 

3.  To  cauBe  to  be  assessed,  levied  and  collected  such  sums  of 
money  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  for  suitable  lands,  buildings  and 
improvements  for  said  hospital,  and  for  the  maintenance  thereof, 
and  for  all  other  necessary  expenditures  therefor ;  and  to  borrow 
money  for  the  erection  of  such  hospital  and  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site  therefor  on  the  credit  of  the  county,  and  issue  county  obliga- 
tions therefor,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  do  for  other  county 
purposes. 

4.  To  appoint  a  hoard  of  managers  for  said  hospital  as  herein- 
after provided. 

5.  To  accept  and  hold  in  trust  for  the  county,  any  grant  or  de- 
vise of  land,  or  any  gift  or  bequest  of  money  or  other  personal 
property  or  any  donation  to  be  applied,  principal  or  income,  or 
both,  for  the  benefit  of  said  hospital,  and  apply  the  same  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  gift. 

§  46.  Appointment  and  terms  of  office  of  managers. —  When 
the  board  of  supervisors  shall  have  determined  to  establish  a 
hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering   from 
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tuberculosis,  and  shall  have  acquired  a  site  therefor,  and  shall  have 
awarded  contracts  for  the  necessary  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon,  it  shall  appoint  five  citizens  of  the  county,  of  whom  at 
least  two  shall  be  practicing  physicians,  who  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  managers  of  the  said  hospital.  The  term  of  office  of 
each  member  of  said  board  shall  be  five  years,  and  the  term  of  one 
of  such  managers  shall  expire  annually;  the  first  appointment? 
shall  be  made  for  the  respective  terms  of  five,  four,  three,  two  ami 
one  years.  Appointments  of  successors  shall  be  for  the  full  term 
of  five  years,  except  that  appointment  of  persons  to  fill  vacancies 
occurring  by  death,  resignation  or  other  cause  shall  lie  made  for 
the  unexpired  term.  Failure  of  any  manager  to  attend  three 
consecutive  meetings  of  the  board  shall  cause  a  vacancy  in  his 
office,  unless  said  absence  is  excused  by  formal  action  of  the  boanl 
of  managers'.  The  managers  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services,  but  shall  be  allowed  their  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  and  other  exi..-  uses,  to  be  audited  and  paid,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  expenses  of  the  hospital,  by  the  lioard  of 
supervisors.  Any  manager  may  at  any  time  he  removed  from 
office  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  for  cause  after  a;i 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

§  47.  General  powers  and  duties  of  managers. —  The  board  of 
managers  ' 

1.  Shall  elect  from  among  its  members,  a  president  and  one  ot 
more  vice-presidents.  It  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  who  shall  be  also  the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  board 
and  shall. hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  said  board.  Said  superin- 
tendent shall  not  he  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  shall 
he  a  graduate  of  an  incorporated  medical  college,  with  an  experi- 
ence of  at  least  three  years  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  profession. 

2.  -Shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  all  other 
officers  and  employees  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  made 
therefor  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  such  salaries  shall  be 
compensation  in  full  for  all  services  rendered.  The  hoard  of 
managers  shall  determine  the  amount  of  time  required  to  be  spenl 
at  the  hospital  by  said  superintendent  in  the  discharge  of  hi? 
duties. 
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3.  Shall  have  the  genera!  superintendence,  management  and 
control  of  the  said  hospital,  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  officers  and 
employees  thereof;  of  the  inmates  therein,  and  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  government,  discipline,  contracts,  and  fiscal  concerns 
thereof;  and  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  seem  to 
them  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such  hospital. 

4.  Shall  maintain  an  effective  inspection  of  said  hospital,  and 
keep  itself  informed  of  tin?  affairs  and  management  thereof;  shall 
meet  at  the  hospital  at  least  once  in  every  month,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  'be  proscribed  in  the  by-laws;  and  shall  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
hoard  of  supervisors  at  which  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  to  be  considered. 

5.  Shall  keep  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  a  proper 
record  of  its  proceedings  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  its  members,  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county,  and  to  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
state  board  of  charities. 

6.  Shall  certify  all  hills  and  accounts  including  salaries  and 
wages  and  transmit  them  to  the  hoard  of  supervisors  of  the  county, 
who  shall  provide  for  their  payment  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
charges  against  the  county  are  paid. 

7.  Shall  make  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  annu- 
ally, at  such  time  as  said  supervisors  shall  direct,  a  detailed  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  hospital  during  the  year,  the  number  of 
patients  received,  the  methods  and  results  of  their  treatment, 
together  with  soitable  recommend  at  ions  and  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  required  of  them,  and  full  and  detailed  estimates  of  the 
appropriations  required  during  the  ensuing  year  for  all  purposes 
including  maintenance,  the  erection  of  buildings,  repairs,  renew- 
als, extensions,  improvements,  betterments  or  other  necessary  pur- 
poses. 

§  48.  General  powers  and  duties  of  superintendent. —  The 
superintendent  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  hospital 
and  subject  to  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  thereof,  and  to 
the  powers  of  the  hoard  of  managers: 

1.  Shall  equip  the  hospital  with  all  necessary  furniture,  appli- 
ances, fixtures  and  other  needed  facilities  for  the  care  and  treat- 
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meet  of  patients  and  for  the  use  of  officers  and  employees  thereof, 
and  shall  in  counties  where  there  is  no  purchasing  agent  purchase 
all  necessary  supplies. 

2.  Shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  records, 
accounts,  and  buildings  of  the  hospital  and  all  internal  affairs, 
and  maintain  discipline  therein,  and  enforce  compliance  with, 
and  obedience  to  all  rules,  by-laws  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
board  of  managers  for  the  government,  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  said  hospital,  and  the  employees  and  inmates  thereof.  He 
shall  make  such  further  rules,  regulations  and  orders  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  or  with  the  rules,  regu- 
lations and  directions  of  the  board  of  managers, 

3.  Shall  appoint  such  resident  officers  and  such  employees  as  he 
may  think  proper  and  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  business  of  the  hospital,  and  prescribe  their  duties;  and  for 
cause  stated  in  writing,  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  discharge 
any  such  officer  or  employee  at  his  discretion. 

4.  Shall  cause  proper  accounts  and  records  of  the  business  and 
operations  of  the  hospital  to  l>e  kept  regularly  from  day  to  day,  in 
books  and  on  records  provided  for  that  purpose ;  and  see  that  such 
accounts  and  records  are  correctly  made  up  for  the  annual  report 
to  the  board  of  supervisors,  as  required  by  subdivision  seven  of 
section  forty-seven  of  this  chapter,  and  present  the  same  to  the 
board  of  managers,  who  shall  incorporate  them  in  their  report  to 
the  said  supervisors. 

5.  Shall  receive  into  the  hospital,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  board  of  managers,  in  the  order  of  application,  any  person 
found  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  any  form  who  has  been 
an  actual  resident  and  inhabitant  of  the  county  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  year  prior  to  his  application  for  admission  to  said  hos- 
pital; and  shall  also  receive  persons  from  other  counties  as  here- 
inafter provided.  Said  superintendent  shall  cause  to  be  kept 
proper  accounts  and  records  of  the  admission  of  all  patients,  their 
name,  age,  sex,  color,  marital  condition,  residence,  occupation  and 
place  of  last  employment. 

6.  Shall  cause  a  careful  examination  to  be  made  of  the  physical 
condition  of  all  persons  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  provide  for 
the  treatment  of  each  such  patient  according  to  his  need ;  and 
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shall  cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  the  condition  of  each  patient 
when  admitted,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter. 

7.  Shall  discharge  from  said  hospital  any  patient  who  shall  wil- 
fully or  habitually  violate  the  rules  thereof;  or  who  is  found  not 
to  have  tuberculosis ;  or  who  is  found  to  have  recovered  therefrom ; 
or  who  for  any  other  reason  is  no  longer  a  suitable  patient  for 
treatment  therein ;  and  shall  make  a  full  report  thereof  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  hoard  of  managers. 

8.  Shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys  due  the  hospital,  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  the  same,  report  the  same  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  within  ten  days  after  such  meeting. 

9.  Shall  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give 
a  bond  in  such  Bum  as  the  board  of  managers  may  determine,  to 
secure  the  faithful  performance  of  such  duties. 

§  49.  Admission  of  patients  from  county  in  which  hospital  is 
situated. — Any  resident  of  the  county  in  which  the  hospital  iB 
situated  desiring  treatment  in  such  hospital,  may  apply  in  person 
to  the  superintendent  or  to  any  reputable  physician  for  examina- 
tion, and  such  physician,  if  he  find  that  said  person  is  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  may  apply  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital  for  his  admission.  Blank  forms  for  such  applica- 
tions shall  be  provided  by  the  hospital,  and  shall  be  forwarded  by 
the  superintendent  thereof  gratuitously  to  any  reputable  physician 
in  the  county,  upon  request.  So  far  as  practicable,  applications 
for  admission  to  the  hospital,  shall  be  made  upon  such  forms.  The 
superintendent  of  the  hospital,  upon  the  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, if  it  appears  therefrom  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  and  if  there  be  a  vacancy  in  the  said  hospital,  shall 
notify  the  person  named  in  such  application  to  appear  in  person 
at  the  hospital.  If,  upon  personal  examination  of  such  patient,  or 
of  any  patient  applying  in  person  for  admission,  the  superin- 
tendent is  satisfied  that  such  person  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
be  shall  admit  him  to  the  hospital  as  a  patient.  All  such  applica- 
tions shall  state  whether,  in  the  judgment  of  the  physician,  the 
person  is  able  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  for  his  care  and  treat- 
ment while  at  the  hospital ;  and  every  application  shall  be  filed 
and  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  order  of  their 
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receipt.  When  said  hospital  is  completed  and  ready  for  the  treat- 
ment of  patients,  or  whenever  thereafter  there  are  vacancies 
therein,  admissions  to  said  hospital  shall  be  made  in  the  order  in 
which  the  names  of  applicants  shall  appear  upon  the  application 
book  to  he  kept  as  above  provided,  in  so  far  as  such  applicants 
arc  certified  to  by  the  superintendent  to  he  suffering  from  tmVrcn- 
losis.  No  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  the  accommodation. 
care  or  treatment  of  any  patient  because  of  the  fact  that  the  pa- 
tient or  his  relatives  contribute  to  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  no  patient  shall  be  permitted  to  pay  for  his 
maintenance  in  such  hospital  a  greater  sum  than  the  average  per 
capita  cost  of  maintenance  therein,  including  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  hospital ;  and  no  officer  or 
employee  of  such  hospital  shall  accept  from  any  patient  thereof 
any  fee,  payment  or  gratuity  whatsoever  for  his  services. 

§  49-a.  Maintenance  of  patients  in  the  county  in  which  hospi- 
tal is  situated.— Wherever  a  patient  has  been  admitted  to  said 
hospital  from  the  county  in  which  the  hospital  is  situated,  the 
superintendent  shall  cause  such  inquiry  to  be  made  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  as  to  his  circumstances,  and  of  the  relatives  of 
such  patient  legally  liable  for  his  support.  .  If  he  find  that  such 
patient,  or  said  relatives  are  able  to  pay  for  his  care  and  treat- 
ment in  whole  or  in  part,  an  order  shall  be  made  directing  such 
patient,  or  said  relatives  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  such  hospital 
for  the  support  of  such  patient  a  specified  sum  per  week,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  financial  ability,  but  such  sum  shall  not  exceed 
the  actual  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance.  The  superintendent 
shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  to  collect  such  sum  from 
the  estate  of  the  patient,  or  his  relatives  legally  liable  for  his  sup- 
port, as  is  possessed  by  an  overseer  of  the  poor  in  like  circum- 
stances.' If  the  superintendent  find  that  such  patient,  or  said  rela- 
tives are  not  able  to  pay,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  his  care 
and  treatment  in  such  hospital,  the  same  shall  become  a  charge 
upon  the  county. 

§  49-b.  Admission  of  patients  from  counties  not  having  a  hos- 
pital.—  In  any  county  not  having  a  county  hospital  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  a  county 
superintendent  of  the  poor,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  application  and 
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certificate  hereinafter  provided  for,  may  apply  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  any  such  hospital  established  by  any  other  county,  for 
the  admission  of  such  patient.  Any  person  residing  in  a  county 
in  which  there  is  no  such  hospital,  who  desires  to  receive  treat- 
ment in  such  a  hospital,  may  apply  therefor  in  writing  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides  on  a 
blank  to  be  provided  by  said  superintendent  for  that  purpose,  sub- 
mitting with  such  application  a  written  certificate  signed  by  a 
reputable  physician  on  a  blank  to  be  provided  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  poor  for  such  purpose,  stating  that  such  physician 
iius,  within  the  ten  days  then  next  preceding,  examined  such  per- 
son, and  that,  in  his  judgment,  such  person  is  suffering  from 
tuberculosis.  The  superintendent  of  the  poor,  on  receipt  of  such 
application  and  certificate,  shall  forward  the  same  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  any  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
If  such  patient  be  accepted  by  such  hospital,  the  superintendent 
uf  the  poor  shall  provide  for  his  transportation  thereto,  and  for 
his  maintenance  therein  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  as -hereinafter 
provided. 

§  49-c.  Maintenance  of  patients  from  counties  not  having  a 
hospital. —  Whenever  the  superintendent  of  such  a  county  hospital, 
shall  receive  from  a  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  any  other  county 
an  application  for  the  admission  of  a  patient,  if  it  appear  from 
stieh  application  that  the  person  therein  referred  to  is  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  the  superintendent  shall  notify  said  person  to 
appear  in  person  at  the  hospital,  provided  there  be  a  vacancy  in 
siieh  hospital  and  there  he  no  pending  application  from  a  patient 
residing  in  the  county  in  which  the  hospital  is  located.  If,  upon 
rersonal  examination  of  the  patient,  the  superintendent  is  satisfied 
that  such  patient  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  he  shall  admit  him 
t"  the  hospital.  Every  patient  so  admitted  shall  Iw  a  charge 
against  the  county  sending  such  patient,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  board  of  managers,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  per  capita  cost 
of  maintenance  therein,  including  a  reasonable  allowance  for  in- 
terest on  the  costs  of  the  hospital;  and  the  bill  therefor  shall, 
when  verified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  county  from 
fc'hich  said  patient  was  sent,  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  said  county.     The  said  superintendent,  of  the 
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poor  shall  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances 
of  such  patient,  and  of  his  relatives  legally  liable  for  his  support, 
and  shall  have  the  same  authority  as  an  overseer  of  the  poor  in 
like  circumstances  to  collect  therefrom,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ac- 
cording to  their  financial  ability,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
such  person  in  said  hospital. 

§  49-d.  Visitation  and  inspection. —  The  resident  officer  of  the 
hospital  shall  admit  the  managers  into  every  part  of  the  hospital 
and  the  premises  and  give  them  access  on  demand  to  all  hooks, 
papers,  accounts  and  records  pertaining  to  the  hospital  and  shall 
furnish  copies,  abstracts  and  reports  whenever  required  by  them. 
All  hospitals  established  or  maintained  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  forty-five  to  forty-nine-e,  inclusive,  of  this  chapter,  shall 
he  subject  to  inspection  by  any  duly  authorized  representative  of 
the  state  board  of  charities,  or  the  state  department  of  health,  of 
the  state  charities  aid  association  and  of  the  hoard  of  supervisors 
of  the  county;  and  the  resident  officers  shall  admit  such  repre- 
sentatives into  every  part  of  the  hospital  and  its  buildings,  and 
give  them  access  on  demand  to  all  records,  reports,  books,  papers 
and  accounts  pertaining  to  the  hospital. 

§  46-e.  Hospitals  at  almshouses. —  Wherever  a  hospital  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  exists  in 
connection  with,  or  on  the  grounds  of  a  county  almshouse,  the 
board  of  supervisors  may,  after  sections  forty-five  to  forty-nine-e  of 
this  chapter  take  effect,  appoint  a  board  of  managers -for  such  hos- 
pital and  such  hospital,  and  its  board  of  managers,  shall  thereafter 
be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  like  manner  as  if  it 
had  been  originally  established  hereunder.  Any  hospital  which 
may  hereafter  be  established  by  any  board  of  supervisors  shall  in 
like  manner  he  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  said  section. 

Senate  hill  No.  726,  introduced  by  Mr.  Newcomb,  became  chap- 
ter 342,  and  amended  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  hospitals  for,  and  the  care  and  treatment  of, 
persons  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  As 
amended  the  section  provides  as  follows : 

§  1170.  Said  board  may  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed  to  a 
proper  place  designated  by  it,  any  person  sick  with  a  contagions, 
pestilential  or  infectious  disease  and  designate,  provide  and  pay 
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for  the  use  of  places  for  such  persons:  The  board  may  erect,  estab- 
lish, maintain  and  furnish  in  such  places  within  the  city  aa  are 
now  used  or  may  hereafter  be  designated  by  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment  for  such  purposes,  buildings  and  hospi- 
tals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons  sick  with  contagious 
diseases,  and  shall  have  exclusive  charge  and  control  of  all  munici- 
pal hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera,  plague,  typhus 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  measles,  diphtheria  and  small- 
pox, but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  require  the  board  of  health 
to  remove  any  person  suffering  from  any  of  these  diseases  to  the 
hospital  therefor,  unless  in  its  judgment  such  removal  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  With  the  concurrence 
in  writing  of  the  department  or  departments  thereby  affected,  the 
board  of  health  shall,  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  designate  such  hospi- 
tals established  for  or  actually  caring  for  persons  suffering  from 
a  pestilential,  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  as  in  its  judgment 
should,  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  be  under  the  exclusive  charge  and  control  of  the  said  board 
of  health,  and  all  hospitals  so  designated  maintained  by  any 
municipal  department  or  departments,  together  with  the  em- 
ployees of  such  hospitals,  shall  upon  such  designation  by  the  board 
of  health  and  approval  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment, granted  after  a  public  hearing,  be  transferred  to  the  board 
of  health  and  the  control  and  maintenance  thereof  shall  thereafter 
be  vested  in  the  board  of  health ;  provided,  however,  that  the  said 
board  of  health,  with  the  concurrence  in  writing  of  the  department 
or  departments  thereby  affected,  may  from  time  to  time  designate 
a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  an  infectious  disease,  other  than 
Asiatic  cholera,  plague,  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever, 
measles,  diphtheria  and  smallpox,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
board  of  health  as  one  which  may,  without  danger  to  the  publie 
health,  be  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  other  municipal 
authorities  authorized  by  law  to  establish  or  maintain  public  hos- 
pitals, and  such  designation,  if  approved  by  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment,  after  a  public  hearing  shall  take  effect,  and 
the  hospital  so  designated,  together  with  the  employees  of  such 
hospital,  shall  thereupon  be  transferred  to  such  other  municipal 
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authorities  as  are  designated,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  such 
hospitals  shall  thereupon  vest  in  such  other  municipal  authorities. 
Any  municipal  authority  or  hospital  corporation  maintaining  a 
hospital  or  ward  for  the  treatment  of  persons  having  a  contagions 
or  infectious  disease  may  admit  to  such  hospital  or  ward  any  }ier- 
son  applying  for  admission  thereto,  and  certified  by  the  physicians 
of  the  said  hospital  to  have  the  disease  for  which  the  said  hospital 
or  ward  is  maintained,  and  each  such  admission  shall  he  reported 
immediately  by  such  municipal  authorities  or  hospital  corpora- 
tions to  the  hoard  of  health.  The  discharge  of  such  person  shall 
also  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  board  of  health.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  pestilential,  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
shall  be  one  declared  to  be  such  by  the  board  of  health.  The 
board  of  health  shall  have  power  to  take  possession  of,  and  occupy 
for  temporary  hospitals,  any  building  or  build inga  in  the  said 
city,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  board  the  same  may  be  required,  and  shali  pay  for  private 
property  so  taken  a  just  compensation  for  the  same.  Said  board 
may  cause  proper  care  and  attendance  to  be  given  to  persons  sick 
or  removed,  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  said  board 
that  any  such  person  is  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  procure  for  him- 
self such  care  and  attendance,  or  that  the  public  health  requires 
special  medical  care  and  attendance.  The  board  of  health  may 
send  to  such  place  as  it  may  direct,  all  aliens  and  other  persons 
in  the  city,  not  residents  thereof,  who  shall  be  sick  of  any  in- 
fectious, pestilential  or  contagious  disease.  The  expense  of  the 
support  of  such  aliens  or  other  persons  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  unless  such  aliens  or  other 
persons  shall  be  entitled  to  support  front  the  commissioners  of 
emigration.  No  person  shall  remove  any  person  sick  with  infec- 
tious, contagious  or  pestilential  disease  from  any  vessel  or  other 
place  in  said  city  without  a  written  permit  from  the  board  of 
health. 

Assembly  bill  No.  1335,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips, 
became  chapter  347,  and  amended  section  56  of  the  Poor  Law, 
relative  to  the  care  and  commitment  of  poor  children,  by  making: 
the  section  applicable  to  New  York  City  as  it  previously  applied 
to  New  York  county,  and  also  providing  that   poor  law  officers 
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may  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another,  children  committed 
by  them. 

Assembly  bill  No.  962,  introduced  by  Mr.  -Colne,  became  chap- 
ter 348,  and  amended  section  667  of  the  Greater  New  York  char- 
ter which  provides  for  the  term  of  commitment  and  retention  of 
indigent  children,  by  inserting  therein  the  following: 

"  Such  child  may  be  committed  to  an  institution  caring  for 
inmates  of  like  religious  belief  and  giving  it  manual  or  industrial 
training  until  it  shall  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  provided 
the  state  board  of  charities  shall  certify  that  the  equipment  and 
training  at  such  institution  are  sufficient  and  satisfactory." 

Assembly  bill  No.  684,  introduced  by  Mr.  Marlatt,  became  chap- 
ter 363,  and  amended  generally  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Hornell, 
and,  among  other  things,  provided  that  the  common  council  shall 
raise  $1,000  annually  for  the  St.  James  Mercy  Hospital,  so  long 
as  the  hospital  shall  receive  and  treat  indigent  patients,  resident 
in  the  city,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day. 

Senate  bill  No.  909,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wainwright,  became 
chapter  380,  and  amended  section  20  of  the  Poor  Law,  relative  to 
the  duties  of  overseers  of  the  poor  in  cities,  by  appending  thereto 
the  following: 

"  If  such  common  council  or  any  city  shall  fail  to  determine  the 
sum  of  money  to  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  their  own 
poor  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  determine 
the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  and  collected  by  such  city  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  of  such  city  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
assessed,  levied,  collected  and  paid  to  the  county  treasurer." 

Assembly  bill  No.  619.  introduced  by  Mr.  Hack*  tt,  liecame 
chapter  393,  and  empowered  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Trustees 
it  Bellevue  and  .Allied  Hospitals  to  acquire  a  site  between  Twen- 
tieth and  Seventieth  streets,  borough  of  Manhattan,  in  said  city, 
and  to  erect  thereon  a  public  hospital.  Fin-  this  purpose,  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  was  authorized  to  appropriate 
$1,000,000. 

Assembly  bill  No.  479,  introduced  by  M  r.  Hoey,  became  chapter 
395,  and  amended  the  Greater  New  York  charter  by  adding  thereto 
a  new  section  under  Title  IV,  relative  to  ambulance  service,  ae 
follows: 
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§  693-a.  1,  The  commissioner  of  police,  the  commissioner  of 
public  charities,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bellevue 
and  allied  hospitals  and  two  citizens  appointed  bj  the  mayor, 
shall  constitute  a  board,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "  Board  of 
ambulance  service."  The  commissioner  of  police  shall  be  the 
president  of  the  board;  the  commissioner  of  public  charities  shall 
be  the  secretary  thereof.  The  board  may  appoint  such  employees 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  made  therefor  as  it  may 
find  necessary  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.    Said  board  shall : 

Exercise  general  control  over  and  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  all  ambulance  service  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
except  such  ambulance  service  as  shall  be  maintained  by  the  de- 
partment of  health. 

Establish  ambulance  districts  from  time  to  time  and  alter  the 
boundaries  of  such  districts. 

Enter  into  a  contract  in  writing  with  any  hospital  corporation 
desiring  to  maintain  an  ambulance  service,  which  contract  shall 
define  the  obligations  assumed  by  said  hospital  corporation,  on 
condition  that  the  ambulance  district  defined  therein  be  assigned 
to  it  by  the  board,  and  reserving  to  the  board  the  authority  to 
terminate  such  contract,  if,  in  their  judgment,  a  satisfactory  am- 
bulance service  is  not  maintained  at  all  times  by  the  said  hospital. 

Establish  and  maintain  an  ambulance  service  in  any  district 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  is  inadequately  provided 
with  ambulance  service,  when  means  shall  have  been  provided 
therefor  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment. 

Provide  for  the  reception  of  all  calls  for  ambulance  service 
from  any  locality  in  the  city  of  New  York,  notify  the  hospital 
maintaining  an  ambulance  service  in  the  district  from  which  the 
call  is  received,  and,  in  case  said  hospital  has  no  available  ambu- 
lance, notify  the  nearest  hospital  having  an  ambulance  available. 
Said  board  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such  calls  and  of  their  assign- 
ment by  it. 

2.  Subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  ambulance  service,  the 
commissioner  of  public  charities  and  the  board  of  trustees  of 
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Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals  shall  maintain  an  ambulance  service 
in  connection  with  each  hospital  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions whenever  in  their  judgment  it  is  desirable  so  to  do. 

Senate  bill  No,  908,  introduced  bj  Mr.  Wainwright,  became 
chapter  429,  and  amended  section  27  of  the  Poor  Law,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  annual  reports  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  by  inserting 
therein  the  following: 

"  If  such  overseers  of  any  town  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  estimate 
the  sum  to  be  raised  and  collected  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of 
their  town  for  the  ensuing  year,  or  the  supervisor  of  any  town 
shall  fail  or  neglect  to  present  such  estimate  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  of  their  town  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  hoard  of 
supervisors  shall  estimate  the  sum  to  be  raised  and  -collected  by 
such  town  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  such  town,  which  esti- 
mate shall  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  support 
of  the  poor  of  such  town  for  the  preceding  year." 

Senate  bill  No.  646,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allds,  became  chapter 
446,  and  provided  for  the  management  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
State  Custodial  Asylum  and  changed  the  name  to  Letchworth 
Village.     The  full  text  of  die  law  provides  as  follows : 

§  1.  The  Eastern  New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum,  es- 
tablished by  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  as  amended  by  chapter  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  is 
hereby  continued  by  the  name  and  title  of  "  Letchworth  Village," 
in  honor  of  William  Payor  Letchworth  of  Portage,  New  York, 
whose  efficient  public  services  in  behalf  of  the  feeble-minded, 
epileptic  and  other  dependent  unfortunates  the  state  desires  to 
commemorate. 

§  2.  Appointment  and  terms  of  managers. —  The  Letchworth 
Village  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  seven  managers, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  eon- 
sent  of  the  senate.  All  such  members  shall  be  residents  of  this 
state.  The  terms  of  the  managers  appointed  after  the  first  seven 
shall  be  seven  years,  except  that  managers  appointed  to  fill 
vacancies  shall  hold  office  for  the  unexpired  terms  of  the  managers 
whom  they  succeed.  The  term  of  office  of  one  such  manager  shall 
expire  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February  in  eaoh  year,  and  in  th* 
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appointment  of  the  first  members  of  the  board  the  governor  shall 
designate  one  to  serve  one  year,  one  to  serve  two  years,  one  to 
serve  three  years,  one  to  serve  four  years,  one  to  serve  five  years, 
one  to  serve  six  years,  and  one  to  serve  seven  years.  The  governor 
may  remove  any  manager  at  any  time  for  cause,  ou  giving  to  sucb 
manager  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Such  managers  shall  re 
ceive  no  compensation  for  their  time  or  services,  but  the  actual 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  expenses  of 
the  village. 

§  3.  General  powers  and  duties  of  the  managers. —  The  bianl 
of  managers  shall: 

1.  Have  the  general  superintendence,  management  and  control 
of  the  institution  over  which  it  is  appointed,  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings,  officers  and  employees  thereof,  of  the  inmates  therein. 
and  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  government  and  discipline,  and 
shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  seem  to  it  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such  institution. 

2.  llaintain  an  effective  inspection  of  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  the  village,  for  which  purpose  the  board  shall  meet  one? 
in  every  month  at  the  institution,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws,  but  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
shall  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  October. 

3.  Keep  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  a  full  and  fair 
record  of  its  doings  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  state  board  of  charities, 
■the  fiscal  supervisor  of  state  charities  or  any  person  or  paraniu 
appointed  by  the  governor  or  either  branch  of  the  legislature  to 
examine  the  same,  and  shall  forward  monthly  minutes  of  tbe 
meetings  of  the  board  and  reports  of  its  inspections,  to  the  g  >v- 
ernor,  the  state  board  of  charities  and  the  fUeal  s:ipsrvisor,  such 
reports  to  be  signet!  by  the  managers  present  at  the  meetings. 

4.  Appoint  from  among  its  members  a  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  board  shall  also  appoint  a  superintendent  who 
shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  residing  at  the 
institution,  and  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tbe  state  finance 
law  and  the  appropriations  made  annually  by  the  legislature,  fix 
the  compensation  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  institution. 
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§  4.  Animal  report. —  The  board  of  managers  shall  make  to  the 
legislature  in  January  of  each  year  a  detailed  report  with  suitable 
suggestions  and  such  other  matter  as  may  be  required  of  them 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  preoeding 
the  date  of  such  report. 

§  5.  Temporary  care  of  grounds  and  buildings. —  Until  the 
appointment  of  the  managers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  to  select 
h  site  for  the  Eastern  New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  as  amended  by  chapter  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight, 
shall  be  continued  as  a  commission  to  care  for  and  improve 
the  lands,  buildings  and  other  properties  of  the  Letchworth  Vil- 
lage, and  shall  exercise  to  this  extent  all  the  powers  of  the  board 
"f  managers  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  protecting  and  develop- 
ing the  property  and  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
opening  of  the  institution  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

S  6.  Transfer  of  functions. —  Upon  the  appointment  and  or- 
ganization of  the  board  of  managers  provided  for  by  section  two 
*if  this  act,  the  powers  vested  in  the  commission  appointed  to 
select  the  site  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  chapter 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  seven,  as  amended  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
•<{  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine, and  the  further  work  contemplated  in  such  chapters  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight,  shall  be  performed  hy  the  board  of  managers 
provided  for  herein,  and  the  said  board  of  managers  shall  exer- 
cise all  the  powers  conferred  upon  such  commission  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  said  acts. 

§  7.  Buildings  and  improvements. —  The  board  of  managers 
'A  the  Letchworth  Village  are  authorized,  empowered  and  required 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  aind  equipment  of  all  necessary 
and  suitable  buildings,  including  the  heating,  lighting,  'plumbing, 
laundry  fixtures,  and  water  supply,  and  of  the  sewage  disposal 
plant  therefor,  as  soon  as  appropriations  are  made  for  such  pur- 
Voi.  1—6 
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puses  by  the  legislature,  but  the  plane  for  all  such  buildings  and 
improvements  shall  be  made  by  the  state  architect  and  the  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  the  said  buildings  and  improvements 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  forty-mine  of  the  state 
charities  law,  constituting  chapter  fifty-seven  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nine.  The  board  of  managers  shall  put  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  village  into  proper  condition  for  the 
reception  of  patients  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  shall  utilize  such 
of  the  existing  buildings  as  it 'may  deem  suitable  for  the  recep- 
tion of  inmates,  and  employ  such  inmates  in  work  suited  to  their 
physical  and  mental  condition  so  far  as  in  the  judgment  of  said 
board  the  same  shall  be  feasible. 

§  8.  General  powers  of  the  superintendent.—  The  superin- 
tendent shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Letchworth  Vil- 
lage and,  subject  to  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  thereof  and 
powers  of  the  board  of  managers,  shall : 

1.  Have  control  of  the  internal  affairs  and  shall  maintain  dis- 
cipline therein  and  enforce  compliance  with  and  obedience  to 
all  rules,  by-laws,  regulations  and  ordinances  adopted  by  the  said 
board  of  managers  for  the  government,  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  said  Letchworth  Village. 

2.  Have  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  village  and  subordinate  officers  and  employee-; 
and  the  inmates  thereof  and  of  all  matters  related  to  their  govern- 
ment and  discipline. 

3.  Make  such  additional  rules,  regulations  and  orders,  not  in- 
consistent wilh  law,  or  with  the  rules,  regulations  or  directions 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  village  as  may  seem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  government  of  such  institution  and  its  officers 
and  employees  and  for  the  employment,  discipline  and  training 
of  the  inmates. 

4.  Appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  managers,  the 
officers,  assistants  and  employees  not  otherwise  provided  for 
herein,  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  economical  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  Letchworth  Village;  subject  to  the  approval  of  the' 
board  of  managers  he  shall  prescribe  their  duties  and  may  dis- 
charge them  at  his  discretion. 
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5.  Cause  full  and  fait  accounts  ami  records  of  all  Inn  doings, 
and  of  the  business  and  operation  nf  the  village-  to  !>;■  kept  regu- 
larly from  time  to  lime  in  books  or  on  forms  provided  for  thai 
purpose. 

6.  See  that  all  such  accounts  and  records  are  properly  made 
up  for  the  annual  report  to  the  legislature  as  required  by  this 
act,  and  present  the  same  to  the  board  of  managers,  which  shall 
incorporate  them  into  its  report  to  the  legislature. 

7.  Under  direction  of  the  managers  receive  and  take  into  such 
village  all  persons  legally  committed  thereto  by  poor  law  officers 
having  authority  to  make  such  commitments,  and  cause  to  lie 
entered  in  a  register  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mitment and  reception  of  an  inmate,  the  name,  age,  residence, 
and  such  other  facts  as  may  lie  ascertained  relative  to  the  origin, 
condition,  peculiarity,  or  inherited  tendencies  of  such  person,  and 
thereafter  from  time  to  time  add  such  other  information  as  shall 
be  obtained,  so  that  the  register  may  show  as  far  as  possible  a 
complete  history  of  such  inmate. 

8.  On  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each  month  transmit  to  the 
state  board  of  charities  a  duplicate  of  the  record  of  commitment 
and  admission  of  each  inmate  reeeived  into  the  village  and  there- 
after forward  to  said  state  board  of  charities  notice  of  the  dis- 
charge, escape,  transfer  or  death  of  such  inmate  on  or  before  the 
fifth  day  of  the  month  following  such  discharge,  escape,  transfer 
or  death. 

9.  Have  power,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
board  of  managers  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  inmate  at  the 
village  who  shall  have  been  maintained  therein  wholly  at  public 
expense,  to  make  or  cause  to  he  made  at  the  said  Letchworth 
Village  by  a  memlier  or  members  of  its  medical  staff,  an  autopsy 
on  the  'body  of  such  patient,  provided'  that  such  autopsy  be  made 
not  later  than  twelve  hours  after  the  death  of  such  patient,  and 
in  such  manner  as  will  cause  the  least  possible  mutilation,  and 
provided  also  that  the  said  Letchworth  Village  shall  print  con- 
spicuously upon  all  application  blanks  used  in  the  admission  or 
patients  to  the  institution  the  faot  that  the  officers  of  said  Letch- 
worth Village  have  the  above-stated  powers  in  relation  to  the  mak- 
ing of  autopsies. 
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§  9.  Admission  of  inmates.—  There  shall  be  received  and 
gratuitously  supported  in  the  Letchworth  Village,  epileptics  and 
feeble-minded  persons  needing  custodial  care,  upon  the  applies 
tiou  and  commitment  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor, 
commissioners  of  public  charities,  or  other  officers  authorized 
by  law  to  make  commitments  to  existing  state  institutions  for 
the  maintenance  of  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  persons.  The 
said  village  shall  also  receive  such  epileptic  and  feeble-minded 
inmates  of  existing  state  charitable  institutions,  and  such  other 
epileptic  and  feeble-minded  persons  supported  at  public  expense 
and  needing  custodial  care,  except  those  who  are  insane,  who  shall 
be  transferred  to  said  Letchworth  Village  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law. 

§  10.  Discharge  of  inmates. — The  superintendent  of  the  vil- 
lage, with  the  approval  of  the  managers,  or  any  committee  thereof 
duly  empowered  to  act  for  the  board,  shall  have  the  power  to 
discharge  inmates  sent  to  the  village,  through  mistaken  diagnosis, 
or  for  other  proper  causes,  provided  that  such  discharge  shall  be 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  commissioner  of  public  chari- 
ties or  other  officer  through  whose  application  the  inmate  was 
received  into  the  village,  and  provided  further,  that  should  any 
inmate  become  insane,  such  inmate  shall  be  sent  to  the  nearest 
state  hospital  .of  the  district  of  which  he  was  a  resident  prior  to 
his  commitment  to  the  village,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 
and  provided  further,  that  when  any  patient  has  been  delivered  to 
the  county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  commissioner  of  public 
charities  or  to  the  managers  or  officers  of  a  state  hospital  or  insti- 
tution, the  care  ■and  custody  of  the  managers  of  the  Letchworth 
Village  over  such  inmate  shall  cease. 

§  11.  Notice  of  opening  of  the  village. —  When  the  Letch- 
worth Village  shall  he  ready.for  the  reception  of  inmates  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  to  send  official  notice  of 
such  fact,  to  the  county  clerks  and  the  clerks  of  the  boards  of 
supervisors  of  the  respective  counties  of  the  state,  and  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  state  board  of  charities,  and  to  the  fiscal  supervisor, 
and  also  to  furnish  such  clerks  of  counties  and  clerks  of  boards 
of  supervisors  with  suitable  blanks  for  the  commitment  of  inmate? 
to  said  village. 

§   12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Assembly  bill  No.  1387,  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Murphy,  be- 
came chapter  478,  and  amended  section  2186  of  the  Penal  Law 
relative  to  juvenile  delinquency.  The  section  as  amended  provides 
as  follows: 

"  §  2186.  Sentence  of  minors  to  imprisonment. — Where  a 
male  person  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  is 
convicted  of  a  felony,  or  where  the  term  of  imprisonment  of  a 
male  convict  for  a  felony  is  fixed  by  the  trial  court  at  one  year  or 
less,  the  court  may  direct  the  convict  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  county 
penitentiary,  instead  of  a  state  prison,  or  in  the  county  jail  lo- 
cated in  the  county  where  sentence  is  imposed.  A  child  of  more 
than  seven  and  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  commit 
any  act  or  omission  which,  if  committed  by  an  adult,  would  be  a 
crime  not  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment,  shall  not  be 
deemed  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  of  juvenile  delinquency  only, 
but  any  other  person  concerned  therein,  whether  as  principal  or 
accessory,  who  otherwise  would  be  punishable  as  a  principal  or 
accessory  shall  be  punishable  as  a  principal  or  accessory  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  child  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  the  crime  was  committed.  Any  child  charged  with  any  act 
or  omission  which  may  render  him  guilty  of  juvenile  delinquency 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as.  now  is  or  may  hereafter 
be  provided  in  the  case  of  adults  charged  with  the  same  act  or 
omission  except  as  specially  provided  heretofore  in  the  case  of 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years."    . 

Senate  bill  No.  717,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hill,  became  chapter 
482,  and  amended  section  11-a  of  the  Criminal  Code,  relative  to 
the  appointment  and  compensation  of  probation  officers.  As 
amended  the  section  provides  as  follows: 

§  11-a.  Probation  officer;  appointment  and  duties. —  1.  The 
magistrates  of  the  courts  having  original  jurisdiction  of  criminal 
actions  in  the  state,  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  a  person  or 
persons  to  perform  the  duties  of  probation  officer  or  officers  as 
hereinafter  described,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  such 
magistrates  and  under  the  direction  of  such  magistrates,  to  hold 
such  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrate  or  magistrates 
making  such  appointment  and  of  their  successors.  Such  probation 
officer  or  officers  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  officers  of  a  so- 
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ciety  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  of  any  charitable 
or  benevolent  institution,  society  or  association  now  or  hereafter 
duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  or  be  reputable  pri- 
vate citizens,  male  or  female.  The  appointment  of  a  probation 
officer  must  be  made  in  writing  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the 
court  of  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  making  such  appointment, 
and  copies  of  the  order  of  appointment  must  he  delivered  to  the 
officer  so  appointed  and  filed  with  the  state  probation  commission. 
Any  officer  or  member  of  the  police  force  of  any  city  or  incorpo- 
rated village  who  may  be  detailed  to  do  duty  in  such  courts,  or 
any  constable  or  peace  officer,  nrav  be  appointed  as  probation  officer 
upon  the  order  of  any  magistrates  herein  provided.  Whenever  ■ 
in  a  city  of  the  first  class  members  of  the  police  force  have  been 
appointed  probation  officers  as  hereinabove  provided  and  are  serv- 
ing as  probation  officers  under  the  direction  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  .a  board  of  city  magistrates,  the  commissioner  of  police 
upon  the  request  of  any  other  magistrate  of  sneh  board  shall  detail 
to  such  other  magistrate  a  member  of  the  police  force  who  may  be 
appointed  by  such  magistrate  as  a  probation  officer.  No  probation 
officer  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  receive 
compensation  for  his  services  >as  such  probation  officer  until  al- 
lowed by  proper  ordinance  or  resolution,  as  hereinafter  prescribed, 
hut  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any  officer  or  member  of 
the  police  force,  or  any  constable  or  peace  officer,  appointed  proba- 
tion officer  as  herein  provided,  from  receiving  the  salary  or  com- 
pensation attached  to  his  said  official  employment.  The  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  ap- 
propriate municipal  board  or  body  of  any  other  city  or  village. 
or  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county,  may  in  their  discre- 
tion determine  whether  probation  officers,  not  detailed  from  other 
branches  of  the  public  service,  shall  receive  a  salary,  and  if  they 
shall  so  determine,  they  may  fix  the  amount  thereof  and  provide 
for  its  payment,  and  they  may  also  provide  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  probation  officers.  Whenever  provision  is  made  for  the 
payment  of  a  salary  by  the  appropriate  municipal  board  or  body 
in  any  city  or  village  to  a  probation  officer  who  is  to  be  attached 
to  a  court  presided  over  by  a  magistrate  sitting  alone,  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  probation  officer  shall  lie  made  by  that  magistrate. 
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Whenever  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  by  the 
appropriate  municipal  board  or  body  in  any  city  or  village  to 
a  probation  officer  who  is  to  serve  in  a  court  wherein  several  magis- 
trates are  sitting  together,  or  in  rotation,  or  in  a  court  or  courts 
wherein  there  is  a  board  of  magistrates,  the  appointment  of  such 
probation  officer  shall  be  made  by  all  the  magistrates  jointly,  or 
liy  a  majority  thereof,  except  that  when  a  probation  officer  is  to 
serve  in  a  division  of  a  court  in  which  there  is  a  board  of  magis- 
trates the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  all  the  magistrates,  of 
such  board  jointly,  or  by  a  majority  thereof.  Whenever  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  to  a  probation  officer 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county,  such  probation  officer 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  county  judge,  or  if  there  be  more  than 
one  county  judge  by  the  county  judges  jointly,  of  such  county, 
and  such  probation  officer  shall  serve  in  the  supreme  and  county 
courts  of  that  county,  and  in  any  other  courts  in  the  county  at 
the  request  of  the  magistrates  holding  such  other  courts,  except 
the  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  of  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class. 

2.  Every  probation  officer  shall  when  so  directed  by  the  magis- 
trate or  magistrates  of  the  court  in  which  he  is  serving,  inquire 
into  the  antecedents,  character,  and  offense  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons accused  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  court,  and  shall  re- 
port the  same  to  such  magistrate  or  magistrates.  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  make  such  reports  of  all  cases  investigated  by  him,  of  all 
cases  placed  in  his  care  by  the  magistrate  or  magistrates,  and  of 
any  other  duties  performed  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  office, 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  assigning 
the  case  to  him,  or  their  successors,  which  report  shall  be  de- 
livered to  such  magistrate  or  magistrates  to  be  filed  with  the 
probation  records  of  the  court.  He  shall  furnish  to  each  person 
released  on  probation,  committed  to  his  care,  a  written  statement 
"f  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  probation,  and  shall  report  to 
the  magistrate  or  magistrates  assigning  the  case  to  him,  at  least 
monthly,  any  violation  or  breach  of  the  terms  and  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  court,  of  the  persons  placed  in  his  care.  Such  pro- 
bation officer  shall  have,  as  to  the  persons  so  committed  to  his  care, 
the  powers  of  a  peace  officer,  and  shall  require  such  person  to 
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report  to  hiin  as  may  be  directed  by  the  magistrate  or  magis- 
trates assigning  the  case  to  him.   ' 

Assembly  bill  No.  1479,  introduced  by  Air.  MacGregor,  became 
chapter  570,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  city  court  of 
Buffalo,  and  made  the  following  provisions  relative  to  the  chil- 
dren's court  and  probation : 

Children's  Codkt. 

§  85.  Definitions. —  The  word  child  when  used  in  this  act  shall 
refer  to  and  mean  a  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  the 
word  adult  when  so  used  shall  refer  to  and  mean  a  person  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  over. 

§  86.  Separate  court  for  children. —  There  shall  always  be  at 
least  one  separate  part  of  the  court  designated  as  the  children's 
court  for  the  hearing  and  disposition  of  proceedings  and  cases  in- 
volving the  trial  or  commitment  of  children. 

§  87.  Where  held. —  The  said  court  shall  be  held  in  some  build- 
ing separate  and  apart  from  one  used  for  the  trial  of  adults 
charged  with  any  criminal  offense ;  and  said  court  shall  not  be 
held  in  the  same  building  with  or  adjoining  any  morgue,  hospital 
for  adults,  prison  or  correctional  institution  for  adults. 

§  88.  Detention  home. —  The  city  of  Buffalo  by  ordinance  of 
the  common  council  shall  provide  a  detention  home  to  which  chil- 
dren shall  be  brought  immediately  after  arrest  and  wherein  they 
may  be  detained  pending  hearing  or  trial,  whether  as  witnesses  or 
defendants;  and  to  which  they  may  he  committed  after  hearing  or 
trial  for  not  to  exceed  thirty  days.  No  adult  charged  with  any 
offense  shall  be  detained  in  or  committed  to  such  detention  home. 
A  majority  of  the  judges  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  said 
detention  home  and  such  other  employees  as  the  common  council 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo  may  prescribe ;  and  the  salaries  or  compen- 
sation of  such  superintendent  and  other  employees  shall  be  fixed 
by  ordinance  of  the  common  council. 

§  89.  Duty  of  officer  arresting  child. —  Whenever,  under  any 
provision  of  law,  a  child  is  taken  into  custody,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  officer  having  the  child  in  charge,  and  with  all  convenient 
speed,  to  take  such  child  to  the  children's  court  if  in  session  and 
if  not,  then  to  the  detention  home;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  such  officer  to  take  said  child  to  any  police  station. 
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g  i)0.  Bail. —  In  addition  to  the  officers  now  empowered  by  law 
to  take  bail  or  recognizance  in  the  case  of  a  child  charged  with 
an  offense,  the  court  shall  have  power  to  designate  one  or  more  of 
its  clerks,  officers  or  other  employees  who  shall  have  authority  to 
take  bail  in  such  cases.  Such  designation  shall  be  made  by  the 
chief  judge  or  by  the  judge  sitting  in  the  children's  court  and  may 
1*  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  judge  or  the  judge  making 
the  designation.  So  far  as  practicable  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
chief  judge  or  judge  sitting  at  children's  court  to  require  that 
some  person  so  authorized  shall  be  at  the  detention  home  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  bail  or"  recognizance  at  any  time,  day  or  night 

§  91.  Jurisdiction. — The  children's  court  and  the  judges  thereof 
shall  hear  and  adjudicate  all  charges  against  children  of  the 
grade  of,  or  under  section  twenty-one  hundred  and  eighty-six  of 
the  penal  law  permitted  to  be  tried  as,  misdemeanors,  and  all 
charges  coming  within  the  Bummary  jurisdiction  of  judges  of  the 
court;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  court  or  any  judge  thereof  has 
power  to  commit  children  as  provided  by  law. 

■j  92.  Disposition  in  certain  cases  of  children  charged  with 
misdemeanor. —  Whenever  a  child  is  charged  with  an  offense  of 
the  grade  of  a  misdemeanor  or  under  section  twenty-one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  of  the  penal  law  permitted  to  be  tried  as  a  misde- 
meanor, the  judge  sitting  in  the  children's  court  shall  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  child  and  of  the  state  consider 
the  child  not  as  upon  trial  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  but  as 
a  child  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state ;  to  that 
end  he  may,  if  the  child  or  either  parent  or  any  guardian  or 
custodian  of  such  child  shall  so  request,  before  proceeding  with 
the  trial  of  the  child  for  the  offense  charged,  or  at  any  stage  of 
the  trial  and  before  conviction,  suspend  the  trial  and  inquire  into 
oil  the  facts  and  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  if 
the  judge  shall  so  find,  be  may  in  his  discretion  in  lieu  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  trial,  adjudge  the  child  to  be  in  need  of  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  state  and  thereupon  he  shall  deal  with 
such  child  in  all  respects  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  penal  law  in  the  case  of  a  child  not 
having  proper  guardianship;  and  in  a  case  where  he  shall  so  ad- 
judge, before  or  instead  of  committing  such  child  to  confinement 
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in  any  institution,  he  may  commit  him  to  the  detention  house  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  or  place  such  child  on  probation. 

Probation. 

§  100.  Appointment,  removal,  and  compensation  of  probation 
officers. — A  majority  of  the  judges  shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
live  probation  officers  and  such  additional  probation  officers  as  the 
common  council  may  by  ordinance  from  time  to  time  authorize. 
The  chief  judge  or  a  majority  of  the  judges  may  at  pleasure  re- 
move any  probation  officer.  A  majority  of  the  judges  may  desig- 
nate one  of  the  probation  officers  so  appointed  to  be  chief  pro- 
bation officer.  The  common  council  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  shall, 
by  ordinance,  provide  for  the  compensation  of  probation  officers 
appointed  in  pursuance  hereof,  and  for  the  payment  of  such  ex- 
penses as  are  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

§  101.  Powers  and  duties  of  probation  officers. —  The  proba- 
tion officers  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  now  conferred 
upon  probation  officers  by  the  code  of  criminal  procedure.  They 
shall  keep  such  records  and  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  bo  established  by  a  majority  of  the  judges.  The  chief 
probation  officer  shall  perform  such  additional  or  special  duties 
as  may  be  required  by  rule  of  a  majority  of  the  judges.  It  shall 
l)e  the  duty  of  the  chief  judge  to  see  that  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  observed  and  that  such  records  are  properly  kept. 

§  102.  Children's  court;  probation  officers  in.  So  far  as  is 
consistent  with  proper  administration,  certain  of  the  probation 
officers  shall  be  permanently  assigned  by  a  majority  of  the  judges 
to  the  children's  court. 

§  103.  Children ;  period  of  probation.  A  child  may  be  placed 
on  probation  for  such  time  as  the  judge  holding  the  children's 
court  may  deem  proper,  not  longer,  however,  than  three  years,  and 
such  probation  period  may  extend  beyond  the  time  such  child 
attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

§  104.  Adults;  period  of  probation. — An  adult  convicted  of  a 
misdemeanor  may  1m*  placed  on  probation  for  such  time  as  the 
judge  holding  the  court  of  special  sessions  may  deem  proper,  not 
longer,  however,  than  two  years.    An  adult  convicted  of  an  offense 
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of  which  the  court  or  any  judge  thereof  has  summary  jurisdiction 
may  l>e  placed  on  probation  for  such  time  as  the  court  or  the  judge 
may  deem  proper,  not  longer,  however,  than  one  year. 

§  105.  Revocation  of  pronation. —  Probation  may  be  revoked 
at  any  time  within  the  maximum  periods  above  mentioned  by  the 
court  or  any  judge  thereof;  but  so  far  as  practicable  the  revocation 
of  probation  shall  be  made  by  the  judge  or  judges  who  placed  the 
child  or  adult  on  probation.  Upon  such  revocation  the  judge  or 
judges  may  make  such  commitment  as  could  have  originally  been 
made  if  the  child  or  adult  had  not  been  placed  on  probation,  and  to 
that  end  may  pronounce  any  judgment,  or  sentence,  or  impose 
any  fine,  or  other  penalty,  or  make  any  commitment  which  might 
have  been  pronounced,  imposed  or  made  at  the  time  the  convic- 
tion was  had.  Whenever  probation  is  revoked,  the  court  or  any 
judge  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  issue  process  for  the  re- 
arrest of  the  defendant  and  when  arraigned  the  court  as  it  is  then 
constituted,  or  any  judge  thereof,  may  proceed  to  enter  judgment 
and  impose  sentence  as  herein  provided. 

§  106.  Revocation  of  designation  of  police  officer. — Whenever 
a  police  officer  is  appointed  or  designated  a  probation  officer  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  department  of  police,  such  appointment  or 
designation  cannot  be  revoked  by  any  official  of  the  department  of 
police  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  appoint- 
ment; and  such  police  officer  while  serving  as  a  probation  officer 
shall  lie  subject  only  to  the  orders  of  the  court  or  the  judges 
thereof,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  when  his  services  may  be 
required  by  the  department  of  police,  or  except  that  he  may  be 
suspended,  reduced  or  removed  by  the  board  of  police  for  the  rra- 
-i>n  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  the  revised  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The 
judges  may  revoke  the  appointment  or  designation  of  any  police 
officer  at  pleasnre,  and  thereupon  such  police  officer  must  return 
at  once  to  his  duties  in  the  department  of  police. 

.Senate  bill  No.  1042,  introduced  by  Mr.  Davis,  became  chapter 
574,  incorporating  the  city  of  Lackawanna,  and  provided  for  a 
department  of  charities  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
missioner of  charities,  and  prescribe*!  his  powers  and  duties. 
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Assembly  bill  No,  1588,  introduced  by  Mr.  0.  Smith,  became 
chapter  594,  and  empowered  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  Oneontfl  to  appropriate  annually  to  the  Aurelia  Oaborn  Fox 
Memorial  Hospital  Society  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  indigent 
residents  of  the  city,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,900  in  any  one  year. 

APPENDED  PAPERS. 

The  following  papers  and  reports  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Hoard  for  publication  as  part  of  the  Forty-third  Annual  Report; 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Reformatories. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Idiots  and  the  Feeble-M bided. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Craig  Colony. 

Report  of  the  Roard  of  Managers  of  Craig  Colony. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Deaf. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Thomas  Indian  School. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  ■ 
the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  ■Sanatoria  for  Consumptives. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor,  including 
the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inspection,  including  the  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Inspection. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Orphan  Asylums  and  Children's 
Homes. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plaeing  Out  Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dispensaries. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Almshouses. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals  in 
the  First  Judicial  District. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals  in 
the  Second  Judicial  District. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Third  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District. 
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Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Fifth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Sixth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Seventh  Judicial 
District. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Children's  Homes  in 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

Digest  of  the  Annua)  Report  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation. 

Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction. 

Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-ninth    Annual    Convention    of    the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  R.  STEWART, 

President. 
Attest: 

Robert  W.  Hill, 

Secretary. 
Dated,  Albany.  February  16,  1910, 
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COMMITTEE  ON  REFORMATORIES. 

lb  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Reformatories  iu  offering  this  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  1909  suggests  that  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature be  called  to  the  need  of  more  rapid  development  of  the 
two  State  training  schools  for  delinquents  now  in  operation,  and 
urges  their  completion,  especially  that  for  girls  at  Hudson,  N. 
Y.  It  also  urges  the  opening  of  the  new  State  Training  School 
for  Boys  at  Yorktown  Heights,  Westchester  county,  which  awaits 
the  first  appropriations  for  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  several  State  refonnatories  and  training  schools  subject 
to  the  Board's  visitation  and  inspection  have  been  visited  by  this 
Committee  and  inspected  by  the  Board's  special  inspector  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  The  present  status  and  needs  of  the  several  in- 
stitutions are  as  follows: 


NEW  YOKK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

First  established  as  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  in  the  year 
1881,  and  reorganized  as  the  State  Training  School  for 
Girls  in  1904*.     Capacity  331, 

The  new  cottage  for  third  grade  white  girls  was  opened  August. 
21, 1909,  and  gave  opportunity  for  a  redistribution  of  the  inmates 
of  the  several  cottages.  "  Van  Buren  "  and  "  Clinton  "  cottages 
were  assigned  to  the  colored  girls,  forty-two  in  number,  who  are 
now  segregated  from  the  white  girls  in  everything  except  school 

ran 
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work.     The  attachments  formed  between  white  and  colored  girls 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the  officers. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  new  third  grade  cottage,  two  others 
are  nearly  completed.  They  are  well-planned  and  of  pleasing 
architecture.  With  their  completion  the  school  will  have  ten 
cottages,  not  including  the  hospital,  the  reception  buildings  or 
the  Administration  House.  But  as  this  is  the  only  State  training 
school  to  which  delinquent  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age  may 
be  committed,  further  enlargement  will  be  needed  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  to  meet  the  growing  needs,  The  other  improvements 
were:  grading  the  main  road  and  laying  a  cementine  walk  out-  ■ 
side  the  gate;  the  removal  of  the  objectionable  "  locking-in"  ap- 
paratus, the  establishment  of  a  card  index  for  all  guard-house 
punishments. 

The  more  important  improvements  authorized  under  recent 
legislative  appropriations  were:  new  boiler-house,  coal  pockets  and 
appurtenances,  switch  to  coal  pockets  including  grading;  cold 
storage  for  butter,  lard  and  eggs  in  the  basement  of  the  store- 
house; and  plumbing  in  the  third  story  of  the  administrative 
building.  A  special  appropriation  for  adequate  sewage  disposal 
was  also  granted. 

In  years  past  the  board  of  managers  has  been  restricted  in  its 
supervision  of  discharged  inmates  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  appro- 
priations and  a  limit  of  three  years  to  its  period  of  control.  Girls 
considered/worthy  of  early  parole  could  be  kept  under  parole  for 
the  balance  of  the  three  years,  but  girls  who  required  three  years 
of  training  in  the  institution  received  an  absolute  discharge  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  although  in  need,of  supervision  for  a  period 
after  their  discharge.  By  chapter  340  of  the  Laws  of  1900. 
passed.  May  13,  1909,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  present  board 
of  managers,  the  board  is  given  the  necessary  authority  over  all 
discharged  inmates  until  their  twenty-first  year.  The  institutoiu 
has  now  two  parole  agents  in  addition  to  the  marshal.  The 
number  of  girls  under  visitation  averages  about  fifty-four. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 
INDUSTRY,  N.  Y. 

First  established  in  1846  but  reorganized  on  the  cottage  plan, 
name  and  location  authorized  by  chapter  527  of  the  Laws  of 
1902.     In  1905,  established  at  Industry. 

The  recent  completion  of  four  dormitory  cottages  permits  the 
grading  of  pupils  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  school  was  removed  from  the  city  of  Rochester  the  ac- 
commodations are  ample.  The  colony  is  at  present  made  up  of 
30  farm  units  with  a  total  bed  capacity  for  680  boys. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  the  year  was : 

Number  of  inmates  in  institution,  October  1,  1908 586 

Number  of  inmates  admitted  during  fiscal  year 500 

Received  on  new  commitment 387 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 60 

Escapes  returned 53 

Total 500 


Number  of  inmates  discharged  or  died  during  fiscal  year. .        444 

Deaths 3 

Paroled  to  parents  or  guardians 305 

Paroled  to  employers 70 

Escaped 58 

Discharged  by  court  order 5             • 

Transferred  to  other  institutions 2 

Surrendered  to  court 1 

Total 444 

Number  of  inmates  in  institution  September  30,  1909.  . .       642 
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These  figures  indicate  that  1,086  boys  were  under  the  care  auil 
training  of  the  school  this  year. 

The  four  cottages,  just  completed,  are  of  excellent  design  and  in 
many  respects  superior  in  plan  to  those  previously  erected.  The 
isolation  hospital  erected  behind  the  general  hospital  is  complete 
and  ready  for  use.  Modern  laundry  machinery  will  soon  be  in- 
stalled in  the  new  laundry  house.  The  trades  building  in  whieL 
mechanical  courses  will  be  given  is  almost  completed,  as  is  alsu 
the  extensive  ice  plant.  Excavations  have  been  made  for  five 
cottages  planned  as  homes  for  married  officers  and  extensive  grad- 
ing and  laying  of  sewer  and  water  pipes  has  been  finished  about 
the  completed  cottages  and  other  domestic  buildings. 

Besides  these  improvements  three  additional  dormitory  cottage* 
are  to  be  erected. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  fire-escape* 
on  the  hospital  and  negotiations  are  under  way  for  a  patent  escape 
device  for  the  four  cottages  occupied  by  smaller  boys.  Contract? 
have  also  been  drawn  and  estimates  made  for  ''  additional  water 
supply  for  certain  cottages  and  the  contagious  pavilion."  In 
addition  to  the  above,  contracts  have  been  made  for  necessary 
machinery  to  equip  the  grist  mill.  The  equipment  for  the  cream- 
ery and  for  tt  slaughter-house  has  been  purchased  and  -installed. 
The  opening  of  these  two  industrial  plants  has  helped  the  home 
product  account.  The  creamery  especially  gives  most  encourag- 
ing returns.  Since  August  1st  the  output  of  butter  has  been  from 
900  pounds  to  1,000  pounds  per  month,  and  for  the  two  months 
of  August  and  September  the  amount  made  was  enough  to  sup- 
ply all  the  needs  of  the  colony. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  calls  for  many  employees.  The 
general  staff  is  the  same  as  heretofore  except  in  the  hospital  de- 
partment where  a  new  resident  physician  and  nurses  are  em- 
ployed. In  the  domestic  and  general  service  the  average  monthly 
change  of  employees  is  about  ten. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  under  its  present  plan  of 
operation  is  much  less  of  a  problem  than  it  was  at  the  former 
home  in  Rochester.  With  a  well-developed  and  interesting 
routine  embracing  manual  and  industrial  labor,  school  hours,  re- 
ligious services  and  a  liberal  period  for  field  sports   and  other 
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forms  of  recreation  the  ili faculties  of  discipline  arc  overcome. 
This  is  shown  by  the  weekly  bulletin  published  at  the  colony  in 
which  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  boys  are 
curdled  as  exemplary  in  conduct.  The  recent  addition  of  three 
parole  agents  to  the  staff  and  the  reorganization  of  the  plan  for 
the  visitation  of  discharged  boys  promise  to  strengthen  the  parole 
-ervice.  Beginning  with  the  new  year  three  agents  will  be  ap- 
pointed with,  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  Albany. 

The  inmates  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  October  1st,  when  thirty- 
sis  eases  of  measles  developed,  followed  by  some  twenty-five  cases 
of  diphtheria.     Three  deaths  occurred. 


WESTERN    HOUSE    OF    REFUGE    FOR    WOMEN, 
ALBION,  N.  Y. 

(Established  1800.) 

The  capacity  of  this  institution  was  increased  this  year  by  open- 
ing the  honor  cottage.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  inmates  can 
now  be  eared  for,  with  due  regard  to  grading.  The  census  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  208  girls  and  10  infants. 

The  more  important  changes  were: 

(1)  The  operation  of  the  farm  by  home  labor  and  inmate  as- 
sistance; heretofore  the  farm  has  been  routed.  Suitable  farm 
implements  were  purchased  for  the  industrial  classes  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  harvest  this  year  was  encouraging. 

(2)  The  installation  of  a  system  of  key-stations  connected  with 
:•■  time  register  for  the  use  of  the  night  watch  now  regulates  this 
■prviee. 

(3)  The  work  upon  the  industrial  building  and  the  alteration 
and  extension  planned  for  the  hospital,  which  under  contract 
should  have  been  completed  by  August  1,  1909,  will  not  !>e  fin- 
ished lief  ore  the  end  of  January,  1910.  The  contractor  met  with 
financial  difficulties  and  another  h'rjn  has  undertaken  the  work. 

The  matter  of  securing  a  proper  system  of  sewage  disposal  is 
for  the  present  held  in  abeyance  until  more  land  can  be  secured 
upon  which  to  locate  filter  beds  of  sufficient  size.  This  requires 
it  further  appropriation  by  the  Legislature. 
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The  plan  of  visitation  of  discharged  inmates  is  not  yet  fnlly 
developed.  At  the  present  time  thirty-four  paroled  girls  are 
under,  the  care  of  the  management.  Correspondence  is  conducted 
with  them  and  twenty-eight  are  reported  as  doing  well. 

After  much  study  a  new  plan  of  merit  marking  has  been  in- 
augurated which  by  a  system  of  credits  for  good  behavior,  efficient 
work  and  satisfactory  progress  will  permit  an  inmate  to  earn 
parole  and  discharge  within  (approximately  two  years,)  and  while 
still  an  inmate  secure  the  privileges  of  the  cottage  life  and  gradual 
promotion  to  the  honor  cottage,  where  the  n  strictions  upon  liberty 
are  less  and  where  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  institution  Is  dis- 
carded. 

The  water  supply  is  poor  in  quality  and  in  volume;  the  matter 
needs  the  careful  examination  of  civil  engineers  and  a  sufficient 
appropriation  to  secure  an  equipment  to  remedy  the  situation. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    REFORMATORY    FOR    WOMEN, 
BEDFORD,  X.  Y. 

(Established  1892.) 

Commitments  made  to  this  reformatory,  especially  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  are  increasingly  women  of  criminal  record. 
This  tendency  is  the  natural  result  of  the  probation  regulations 
and  in  consequence  some  of  the  women  committed  now  are  in- 
capable of  benefit  by  the  training  of  the  institution. 

With  the  opening  of  cottage  7  the  capacity  of  the  institution 
is  320.  The  popnlation  for  the  year  averaged  about  300,  of  which 
number  from  3  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  were  infants. 

In  planning  for  cottage  dormitory  No.  8,  hrds  for  which  have 
been  advertised,  the  plans  of  cottage  No.  7  have  been  used,  a- 
rhey  have  met  with  general  approval. 

The  new  school  and  industrial  building  ready  for  occupancy 
June  2,  1909,  was  formally  opened  June  22,  1909.  This  build- 
ing was  much  needed.  It  has  an  excellent  gymnasium,  with 
transom  ventilation,  and  has  in  the  half-basement  allotted  to  it  a 
floor  space  of  40  x  50  feet.  The  first  floor  of  the  building  ha? 
an  excellent  locker  and  dressing  room  and  on  the  second  floor 
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there  are  four  class  rooms,  besides  which  there  are  rooms  for 
domestic  art  and  industrial  training  classes. 

The  other  building  operations  planned  are :  A  north  annex  to 
the  administration  building,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  system  of 
tire  protection  and  water  distribution. 

There  are  at  present  eighty-seven  girls  on  parole  under  visi- 
tation or  correspondence  with  the  institution  authorities.  An- 
other parole  agent  is  needed  to  make  the  proper  visitations,  as  the 
theory  of  parole  contemplates  that  all  the  girls  shall  receive  the 
jiersonal  attention  of  the  visiting  staff.  • 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENTS IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  COM- 
MONLY KNOWN  AS  "  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE," 
RANDALL'S  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(Established  1824.) 

We  note  favorably  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  population 
of  this  institution.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30, 
190!),  it  had  only  618 'inmates  as  compared  with  717  the  year 
U'fore.  This  indicates  a  more  liberal  application  of  parole 
methods. 

A  fourth  parole  officer  has  been  allowed  recently  to  increase 
ilic  efficiency  of  the  service. 

This  committee  hopes  that  no  "  Refuge  "  inmates  will  lie  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  when 
that  is  ready  for  receptions. 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  at  the  "  Refuge  "  dur- 
ing the  year.  Repairs  and  general  equipment  have  been  kept  up 
and  renewals  made  as  needed.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
plant  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected,  but  constant  attention  is 
"(riled  to  keep  the  lavatories  and  plumbing  in  proper  order. 

The  health  of  the  boys  has  been  good.  The  nursing  force  con- 
*ists  of  two  graduated  nurses  who  divide  the  night  and  day  serv- 
ice. This  institution  has  a  visiting  physician  call  daily  and 
direct  treatment  when  sickness  occurs.  Serious  case^  and  tho*e 
if  an  operative  character  are  removed  to  the  city  hospitals. 
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At  the  site  of  the  new  State  Training'  School  the  preliminary 
work  of  survey  and  taking  of  title  has  been  accomplished  and 
it  is  expected  building  operations  will  soon  begin.  An  agent  has 
been  appointed  to  have  general  care  of  the  properties  and  pre- 
vent trespass. 

The  committee  respectfully  recommends  for  the  "Refuge'* 
appropriations  sufficient  for  maintenance  and  such  necessary  re- 
pairs as  will  keep  the  plant  in  sanitary  condition  and' comfortable 
for  temporary  occupation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

stephen  smith,  m.  d., 
annie  g.  bolton, 
dennis  McCarthy, 

JOSEPH  0.  BALDWIN,  Jh., 

Committee  on  Reformatories, 
October  1,  1909. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  IDIOTS  AND  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Idiots  and  the  Feeble-Minded  reports  that 
its  members  have  visited  during  the  year  the  three  State  institu- 
tions for  idiots  and  the  feeble-minded  and  that  regular  insj>ec- 
tions  were  made  by  the  Board's  inspector  of  State  charitable 
institutions.  We  find  that  these  institutions  are  taxed  to  their 
utmost  capacity  and  that  a  considerable  waiting  list  of  eases  ap- 
proved for  admission  exists  at  each  institution.  We  regret  to 
report  the  failure  last  year  of  legislation  which  looked  to  a  redis- 
tribution of  functions  among  these  institutions  and  a  complete 
segregation  of  the  sexes.  This  measure  was  advocated  by  the 
boards  of  managers  of  these  institutions  and  by  other  societies, 
as  well  as  hy  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  present  classi- 
fication is  defective  in  that  feeble-minded  women  are  cared  for 
in  all  three  of  the  institutions,  and  feeble-minded  men  at  two  of 
them,  and  the  presence  of  both  men  and  women  in  the  same  in- 
stitution is  undesirable.  The  educational  institution  at  Syracuse 
should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  those  who  are  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  its  instruction,  preferably  for  girls.  The  institution 
at  Newark  we  believe  should  he  used  exclusively  for  women  and 
the  institution  at  Rome  as  a  custodial  asylum  for  men,  with  a 
department  for  the  education  of  boys  of  the  teachable  type. 
Such  an  arrangement  coupled  with  a  uniform  set  of  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations  foT  each  of  the  institutions  would  result  in  many 
administration  advantages. 

The  personnel  of  the  several  institutions  has  undergone  more 
or  less  change  during  the  year.  We  comment  as  follows:  At 
thp  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  there 
was  a  total  of  twenty-two  changes  during  the  entire  year  and  this 
(inly  in  the  domestic  force.  At  the  Home  State  Custodial  Asylum 
a  rery  high  average  of  dismissals  and  resignations  was  noted, —  in 
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one  month  alone  there  have  been  forty  changes  in  the  force  of  gen- 
eral attendants.  At  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
minded Women,  at  Newark,  N.  V.,  the  general  discipline  has  been 
much  below  that  of  former  years.  On  September  30,  1900,  the 
position  of  superintendent  became  vacant,  the  board  of  nianapr; 
having  voted  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  ineumlvent  should 
pease.  His  successor,  Dr.  Ethan  A.  Kevin,  was  chosen  from  the 
Civil  Service  list. 

Imphovkments. 

Building  operations  at  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  are 
progressing  satisfactorily.  The  work  of  replacing  buildings  ''  E  " 
and  "  C,"  destroyed  by  fire,  was  begun  on  June  22,  1909.  The 
contracts  call  for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  about  350  working 
days.  The  buildings  are  to  b?  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
frontage  will  be  of  Potsdam  sandstone  matching  the  trim  of  all- 
joining  buildings. 

We  submit  herewith  further  data  with  relation  to  the  separate 
institutions. 


HOME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM,  ROUE,  X.  Y, 

This  asylum  was  established  in  the  year  1803  and  is  designed 
to  care  for  the  less  teachable  class  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded- 
As  the  buildings  stand  at  the  present  time  (fire  loss  deducted)  the 
normal  capacity  is: 

Main  buildings $i'< 

Farm  colonies 40 

Total '. 865 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  completion  of  the  new  group 

the  bed  capacity  will  be  increased 2-^ 

Total 1,11.1 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  the  census  was : 

Hale,  adults .  742 

Male,  small  children   11). 

Females 271 

Total 1,032 


These  figures  indicate  that  the  excess  over  normal  capacity  was 
1K7.  To  meet  this  situation  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  day  rooms 
a>  emergency  dormitories.  The  waiting  list  now  numbers  4;"i0. 
The  medical  department's  classification  of  the  inmate  family  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  of  interest:  Of  the  total  of  1,032 
inmates  there  are  classed  as  "  sick."  meaning  in  many  cases  n 
physical  condition  precluding  the  possibility  of  leaving  wards  for 
exercise,  a  total  of  103 ;  another  group  designated  as  "  employed," 
meaning  such  as  may  he  given  outdoor  work  to  do  under  direction, 
numbers  445;  of  the  highest  grade  there  are  lfjti  classed  as  an 
industrial  training  group;  the  remaining  number  are  inmates  who 
are  capable  only  of  ordinary  exercise  about  the  grounds. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  was  excellent  up  to  April,  l!)0i). 
From  April  to  July  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  was  experienced, 
with  an  average  of  five  to  six  acute  cases  per  month.  Thirty  cases 
were  isolated.  All  employees  and  inmates  bad  cultures  taken  and 
were  given  anti-toxin  as  a  preventive,  ft  is  thought  the  outbreak 
was  thereby  very  much  restricted.  The  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  include  about  forty  females  and  seventy-five  males, 
one-third  of  whom  are  in  the  active  stage. 

The  admissions  for  the  year  show  a  greater  number  of  young 
patients,  and  a  somewhat  increased  proportion  of  cripples.  The 
death,  rate  for  the  year  did  not  exceed  the  normal  experience  of 
5  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent. 

The  matter  of  adequate  pressure  and  supply  of  water  has  always 
tan  a  serious  one  at  this  institution.  The  fire  of  last  year 
demonstrated  how  poorly  equipped  the  local  service  was.  The 
city  of  Rome  which  supplies  the  water  to  the  institutions  has 
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within  the  year  at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollar-; 
improved  the  conditions.  A  city  water  plant  has  been  erected 
which  will  draw  its  supply  from  Fish  Creek  giving  an  ample  pres- 
sure and  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply.  The  new  system  will 
be  in  full  operation  by  November  15,  1900. 

The  new  boilers  for  which  legislative  appropriation  was  given 
last  year  will  l>e  fully  installed  by  the  end  of  October.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  much  delay  has  been  experienced  in  the  work 
of  extending  the  sewage  disposal  plant.  The  present  system  of 
disposal  is  inadequate  and  defective. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  building  plans  for  the  group  now 
in  course  of  erection  do  not  provide  for  a  separate  hospital  or  wing 
for  the  isolation  of  tuberculosis.  Twelve  and  one-half  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates  are  tuberculous  and  separate  hospital  care  is  neces- 
sary. We  find  also  urgent  need  for  enlargement  of  laundry  plant 
and  facilities. 

STATE   CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM   FOR   FEEBLE-MINDED 
WOMEN,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 

This  asylum  was  established  in  the  year  1878  and  was  for 
some  time  a  branch  of  the  Syracuse  institution.  It  was  designed 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  feeble-minded  women,  particularly 
those  of  the  child-bearing  age.  The  plant  consists  of  one  largo 
central  building,  five  stories  in  height,  with  east  and  west  wings. 
These  are  designated,  respectively,  buildings  A,  B  and  C.  The 
State  acquired  these  when  the  land  was  bought,  the  buildings  hav- 
ing been  erected  for  educational  purposes  and  occupied  as  the 
Lutheran  Seminary.  Since  the  State  began  to  develop  the  prop- 
erty as  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded,  it  has  built  six  modern 
cottages,  an  up-to-date  boiler  and  engine  plant,  a  small  separate 
hospital  building  and,  under  home  direction,  an  excellent  water 
storage  system  and  pumping  plant  for  fire  purposes. 

These  separate  cottages,  while  not  approaching  the  cottage  sys- 
tem of  care  as  popularly  understood,  do  permit  of  the  necessary 
classification  of  the  inmate  family.  Their  capacities  vary  from 
4-5  to  85  exclusive  of  attic  dormitories  recently  finished  off.     The 
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normal  lied  capacity  of,  the  institution  is  795.  The  waiting  list 
numbers  almost  350.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  census  showed 
7!i-">  women  present ;  of  this  number  48  were  past  the  ehild-liearing 
age.  The  inmate  family  is  divided  into  three  grades,  i.  e.,  first, 
second  and  third,  according  to  mental  status  and  personal  habits, 

First  grade  now  contains  255  persons;  second  grade  now  con- 
tains 292  persons;  third  grade  now  contains  248  persons  (lowest 
types)  ;  total,  795. 

Of  this  number  there  are  at  present  551  capable  of  employment 
ami  244  not  capable  of  employment.  The  number  of  special  de- 
fectives classified  as  such  by  the  medical  department  is; 

Lame  and  crippled,  7 ;  disturbed  periodically,  11  ;  epileptics. 
■'2:  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  30. 

The  excellent  health  of  the  inmales  during  the  year  is 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  vigilance  and  preventive  measures 
adopted  by  the  medical  service.  The  nursing  staff  is  now  com- 
plete, two  nurses  alternate  in  night  and  day  duty.  The  hospital 
building  was  erected  years  ago  when  the  institution  was  compara- 
tively small.  It  now  needs  considerable  alteration  and  enlarge- 
ment to  permit  of  proper  segregation.  Fortunately  the  health  of 
the  inmates  has  for  some  time  l»een  such  that  there  lias  been  little 
need  of  special  isolation  and  extra  medical  attention.  Within  the 
last  two  years  the  population  has  grown  considerably  and  at  any 
time  it  may  be  necessary  to  segregate  groups  of  patients.  The 
hospital  equipment  needs  to  keep  pace  with  the  normal  growth  of 
the  population. 

The  plans  for  the  better  classification  and  adjustment  of  the 
administrative  affairs  of  the  three  State  institutions  caring  for 
the  feeble-minded  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  early  exten- 
sion of  the  cottage  colonies  at  Newark.  With  a  waiting  list  of 
several  hundred  by  transfer  and  direct  commitment,  there  is  im- 
perative need  of  the  erection  of  four  new  dormitories.  We  also 
would  urge  the  provision  of  adequate  laundry  facilities,  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  school  and  industrial  work  and  a  modern  hospi- 
tal building. 
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SYRACUSE   STATE   INSTITUTION    FOB   FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

This  institution  for  the  care  and  education  of  feeble-minded 
children  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  established  in  the  year 
1851.  It  is  located  within  the  residential  section  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse  and  henee  13  accessible.  In  connection  with  the  general 
work  of  the  institution  a  farm  colony  for  older  inmates  has  been 
maintained.  This  property  is  located  at  Eairmount  about  four 
miles  from  the  city  and  has  no  present  connection  with  the  edu- 
cational scheme  of  the  parent  institution.  A  well  appointed  farm 
house  provides  accommodations  for  the  twenty-five  adult  inmates 
who  now  constitute  the  group ;  many  of  these  men  are  past  middle 
age.  The  farm  dairy  supplies  all  the  milk  for  the  city  institution. 
the  work  is  done  by  the  inmates  under  supervision  of  a  fanner 
and  his  wife. 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  school  is  547.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  attendance  was  56a,  about  equally  divided  between  the 
sexes.  The  attendance  has  increased  materially  this  year.  A 
classification  of  the  family  according  to  mental  proficiency  shows 
at  this  time  <tl&  of  the  teachable  class  and  attending  school;  !>!> 
considered  unteachable  or  not  further  teachable,  and  150,  the  re- 
mainder, who  are  industrially  employed  out  of  school.  Initiates 
of  the  custodial  type  are  transferred  to  the  State  institution  at 
Rome  and  at  Newark  as  vacancies  occur  there,  and  several  trans- 
fers were  made  this  year  to  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 
There  are  now  but  three  epileptics  in  the  school. 

The  health  record  for  the  year  again  shows  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever  although  some  of  the  cases  were  mild.  The  recent 
outbreak  occurred  in  the  girls'  building  where  five  cases  were 
isolated.  During  the  winter  there  were  three  cases  of  scarlet 
fever.  Cases  of  scabies  have  been  under  (reatment  each  month. 
A  careful  examination  and  inquiry  has  been  made  by  the  medical 
staff  and  it  has  been  concluded  that  inasmuch  as  two  of  the  girls 
who  were  first  taken  with  typhoid  had  been  home  during  the 
summer  months  they  may  have  contracted  the  disease  while  at 
their  homes.  The  plumbing  and  general  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  school  buildings  have  only  recently  been  overhauled  and  it  is 
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not  believed  that  contagion  is  to  be  traced  to  this  source.    There 
has  been  but  one  death  this  year,  a  case  of  heart  disease. 

The  hospital  is  located  in  a  separate  building  and  is  excellently 
equipped  for  its  iwork.    Tour  experienced  nurses  are  employed. 

The  increased  population  this  year  has  caused  crowding  in  the 
class  rooms  which  interferes  quite  Beriously  with  school  work.  A 
class  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feeble-minded  pupils  is  enough  for  one 
teacher.  We  would  suggest  a  larger  teaching  force  and  additional 
modem  school  equipment  such  as  wall  maps  and  globes  for  the 
better  study  of  geography  and  a  supply  of  auxiliary  readers.  A 
more  liberal  maintenance  appropriation  would  permit  of  greater 
latitude  in  educational  matters.  As  to  plant  improvement,  we 
favor  the  erection  of  coal  storage  sheds  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
a  season's  supply. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

dennis  McCarthy, 
simon  w.  rosendale, 
stephen  smith, 

Committee  on  Idiots  and  the  Feeble-Minded. 
Vol.  I  —  7 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOMES. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes  pre- 
sents herewith  its  annual  report  for  the  year  1909.  Visitations 
and  inspections  have  been  made  regularly  during  this  year.  A 
greater  number  of  old  veterans  were  received,  who  have  never 
before  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  homes  —  men 
who  have  worked  faithfully  until  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
age,  or  loss  of  relatives  and  friends,  make  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue self-support.  A  larger  proportion  of  senile,  crippled  and 
mentally  impaired  persons  are  found  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Thia,  of  course,  increases  the  difficulties  of  administration,, 
especially  in  regard  to  medical  care  and  treatment. 

At  both  the  New  York  State  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bath  and  the 
New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  at  Oxford  more 
hospital  attendants  were  needed  and  the  hospital  service  was  ex- 
tended. The  improvements  at  Bath  provide  for  isolation  of 
tuberculosis  and  better  classification  of  the  neurological  cases. 
At  Oxford  the  new  hospital  building  of  twenty-nine  beds  was 
filled  to  its  capacity  on  opening  day,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
bed-ridden  patients  here  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  further 
addition  to  the  infirmary  facilities.  That  all  soldiers'  homes  are 
meeting  with  the  same  experience  is  shown  in  public  reports.  In 
time  these  homes  will  become  infirmaries.  Recent  data  compiled 
by  the  Federal  bureau  show  a  downward  trend  in  the  total  popu- 
lation of  soldiers'  homes  in  the  United  States  and  during  the  year 
1906-7  increased  proportion  of  admissions  of  veterans  who  had 
never  before  applied  for  assistance.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1906  the  average  number  registered  in  all  National  and  State 
tomes  was  42,792  or  an  increase  of  1.63  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1905.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1907  the  average 
[197] 
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number  registered  was  42,982  or  an  increase  of  0.44  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  year  1906. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1908  the  average  was  41,838  or  a  de- 
crease of  2.68  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  year  1907.  The 
figures  for  the  year  1909  are  not  yet  available  but  every  indica- 
tion points  to  a  still  greater  decrease  of  the  population. 

We  submit  appended  notes  on  each  of  the  two  New  York 
State  Homes. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME, 
BATH,  STEUBEN  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1878.) 

The  physical  improvements  at  this  home  during  the  year  have 
been  many.  The  Legislature  of  1908.  by  special  act,  appropri- 
ated $15,000  for  hospital  extensions.  With  the  completion  of 
these  alterations  the  more  important  changes  will  be : 

a.  The  objectionable  disciplinary  "  Snug  Harbor "  will  lie 
practically  eliminated,  its  use  being  restricted  to  cases  under 
special  night  arrest. 

b.  By  the  institution  of  a  special  ward  of  fifty  to  seventy-five 
bed  capacity,  alcoholic  victims  will  come  under  more  direct  med- 
ical supervision  and  treatment  and  be  subject  to  better  discipline. 

c.  The  top  floor  of  the  convalescent  barracks  is  to  be  enlarged 
to  a  bed  capacity  of  118  and  conditions  made  as  suitable  as  pos- 
sible for  the  care  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  cases. 

d.  The  third  floor  of  Company  "A  "  barracks  will  be  converted 
into  a  Bervice  dormitory  for  civilian  employees  and  hospital 
nurses. 

The  nurses  and  attendants  for  the  infirm  should  be  capable 
trained  civilians.  This  would  insure  better  care  and  discipline 
than  when  such  attendants  are  members  dot  ailed  at  nominal  com- 
pensation. 

The  new  ice  storage  plant  authorized  under  appropriations  of 
the  1908  Legislature  is  now  completed  and  ready  for  use.  It 
covers  a  ground  space  of  182  feet  by  24  and  has  a  capacity  of 
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1,500  tons.  It  is  excellently  built  and  ia  equipped  with  an  electric 
hoist.     All  the  work  was  done  under  home  supervision. 

The  nuisance  which  menaced  the  welfare  of  the  institution  by 
the  unrestricted  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  inmates  in  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  saloons  near  the  premises  may  be  abated  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1910,  for  at  the  recent  general  election  the  community 
voted  "  no  license  "  to  the  liquor  traffic 

A  system  of  pass-cards  has  been  designed  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  leave  from  the  home  grounds  and  to  restrict  more  effectually 
those  who  evade  the  rules.  A  white  card  is  issued  to  each  mem- 
ber on  admittance  and  represents  exemplary  conduct;  this  en- 
titles the  holder  to  free  coming  and  going  between  the  hours  of  8 
a,  m.  and  9  p.  m.  A  green  pass-card  represents  a  modified  privi- 
lege and  is  good  only  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  if.  Delinquents 
are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  grounds. 

The  general  health  has  been  good.  However,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  chronic  infirmities  the  average  hospital  census  has  in- 
creased from  374  in  1007  and  390  in  1908,  to  431  in  1909.  The 
death  rate  from  chronic  ailments  and  old  age  is  greater  this  year 
than  formerly.  There  were  273  deaths;  258  persons  died  in  the 
hospital  proper  and  eleven  were  moribund  on  admission.  The 
average  age  of  patients  under  medical  care  on  September  30, 
1909,  was  72.85  years  as  against  70.89  years  one  year  ago.  The 
home  census  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  2,129;  of  thiB  number 
177  were  on  furlough.  The  capacity  remains  as  before,  2,000. 
The  needs  of  this  home  as  viewed  hy  the  committee  are: 

(1)  Early  substitution  of  civilian  paid  helpers  in  the  hospital 
and  mess-hall  service  to  improve  the  administration. 

(2)  Extension  of  the  water  supply  to  provide  increased  fire 
protection. 

(3)  Prompt  rebuilding  of  the  sewage  disposal  filtration  beds. 

(4)  Adequate  passenger  elevator  service  in  the  general  hospital 
and  convalescent  barracks. 

(5)  Extension  of  the  telephone  system  to  provide  an.  interior 
service  between  wards  in  the  hospital. 

(6)  Further  special  fund  allowance  for  necessary  interior  and 
exterior  painting  and  renovation. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME, 
OXFORD,  CHENANGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

(Established  1894.) 

The  general  administration  of  this  home  reflects  credit  on  the 
officers  and  board  of  managers. 

The  following  improvements  were  noted : 

The  new  hospital  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature  has  been 
completed  and  equipped.  Its  capacity  of  twenty-nine  is  not  ade- 
quate, even  to  the  needs  of  special  bed-ridden  cases  requiring  con- 
stant attention.  At  present  it  is  used  exclusively  for  women 
patients. 

The  land  about  the  hospital  was  graded,  terraced  and  set  out 
with  young  pine  trees,  and  the  flagstone  walk  was  extended. 
Water  from  two  springs  on  the  Sturgis  farm  has  been  piped  to 
the  storage  supply. 

The  work  of  supplying  water  from  the  Chenango  river  for  fire 
protection  progresses  favorably. 

Improvement  of  the  grounds  includes  the  rebuilding  of  a  foun- 
tain on  the  front  lawn  in  full  view  of  the  cottages,  and  placing 
electric  lights  on  the  premises.  Variously  colored  bulbs  are  used 
to  give  variety  to  the  illumination.  On  completion  of  the  as- 
sembly hall  and  chapel  in  the  central  cottage  it  is  planned  to  pro- 
vide better  entertainment  for  the  members. 

The  capacity  of  the  home,  including  the  hospital,  is  230.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  census  was  183,  classified  as  follows: 
Veterans,  38;  veterans'  wives,  38;  veterans'  widows,  105 ;  vet- 
eran's mother,  1 ;  army  nurse,  1. 

About  one-third  of  the  present  family  are  helpless  enough  to 
need  special  care.  This  proportion  is  higher  than  that  of  New 
York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Bath,  which  averages 
about  one-fourth  of  its  population  helpless.  The  number  of 
deaths  for  the  year  1909  was  29,  an  increaso  of  5  over  last  year. 

The  hospital  staff  and  service  is  excellent ;  two  trained  nurses 
are  on  duty  under  the  direction  of  a  resident  physician  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  paid  civilian  attendants  and  orderlies  are 
provided. 
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The  committee  recommends  for  this  institution  a  sufficient  ap- 
propriation to  provide  separate  and  distinct  hospital  wings  for  the 
isolation  of  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  diseases. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HORACE  MoGUIBE, 
WILLIAM  H.  GRATWICK, 
RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 
Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  CRAIG  COLONY. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Craig  Colony  submits  herewith  its  annual 
report, 

Craig  Colony  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
for  admission  made  upon  it,  although  since  its  establishment  in 
1894  it  has  been  enlarged  until  its  present  capacity  approaches 
1,400.  There  are  outside  of  institutions  in  the  State  approxi- 
mately 1,200  epileptics  who  are  in  need  of  institutional  care.  Of 
these,  some  now  curable  will  pass  to  the  "  possible  improvement 
stage  "  while  they  are  awaiting  admission  to  the  Colony.  To  pro- 
vide immediate  care  for  these  unfortunates,  especially  those  who 
may  now  be  actually  benefited  by  Colony  life,  is  a  reason  why  the 
opening  of  Letchworth  Village  is  necessary.  If,  as  is  expected, 
the  new  institution  will  have  facilities  to  care  for  patients  in  the 
fall  of  1910,  it  can  relieve  Craig  Colony  thereafter  of  many  of 
the  patients  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  and  of  a 
proportion  of  the  "  low-grade,"  or  purely  custodial  cases,  now  at 
Sonyea.  Craig  Colony  can  then  admit  patients  when  the  appli- 
cations are  first  received  and  more  nearly  provide  for  them  "  the 
humane,  economic  and  scientific  care  and  treatment "  they  need. 

Although  the  custodial  care  provided  for  chronic  cases  is  essen- 
tial as  one  of  the  steps  in  retarding  the  spread  of  epilepsy,  espe- 
cial interest  always  centres  in  the  younger  and  more  recent  cases. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  of  1,&62  patients  discharged, 
"0  eases  were  cured  and  390  were  improved.  These  figures  show 
that  epilepsy  will  respond  to  treatment,  but  not  readily;  t"at 
chronic  cases  may  be  improved  by  living  in  accordance  with  strict 
rules  of  health ;  that  permanent  cures  may  be  effected  if  the  dis- 
ease is  treated  within  twelve  months  of  the  onaet  of  the  seizures. 
These  facts  show  how  intractable  a  disease  epilepsy  is  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  physicians  have  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  results.     The  study  of  the  cases  which  do 
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yield  to  treatment  enables  them  to  determine  the  best  courses  to 
be  followed  in  the  treatment  of  other  patients.  For  this  reason 
their  study  will  be  facilitated  by  a  well-equipped  laboratory,  by 
a  supply  of  necessary  implements  and  an  up-to-date  medical 
library. 

In  the  crusade  against  this  disease,  two  restrictions  would  help 
greatly.  If  (1)  the  Colony  were  given  the  authority  to  retain 
patients  of  sub-normal  mentality  who  cannot  care  for  themselves 
outside  of  an  institution,  and  (2)  if  a  statute  were  enacted  for- 
bidding the  marriage  of  epileptics,  then  hereditary  epilepsy 
would  be  restricted. 

For  those  epileptics  at  the  Colony  who  are  amenable  to  the 
discipline  and  physically  able,  hours  of  occupation  and  recreation 
are  now  planned.  The  women  help  with  household  work,  do  sew- 
ing or  pursue  one  of  the  many  industries  which  are  carried  on 
at  the  institution.  The  men  farm,  assist  the  plumber,  painter 
and  mason,  or  follow  some  special  industry,  such  as  brick  making, 
mattress  making,  blacksmith ing,  cobbling,  broom  making,  carpen- 
tering or  tailoring  as  well  as  the  shoemaking,  the  chair  caning 
and  the  rug  making  introduced  this  year.  Entertainments  are 
given  at  intervals  or  on  special  occasions,  and  some  of  the  patients 
are  allowed  to  leave  the  institution  grounds  with  special  per- 
mission to  go  to  neighboring  places  for  recreation.  SeparatP 
religious  services  are  held  for  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic  and 
the  Jewish  contingents.  In  these  and  other  different  matters,  the 
aim  of  the  officers  is  to  make  the  patients  as  contented  as  possible. 

With  the  younger  children  school  work  has  made  some  progress 
during  the  year.  The  girls,  eighty  in  number,  have  attended  the 
classes  provided  for  them  and  forty-five  boys  have  studied  the 
common  school  branches.  Besides  this,  forty-six  boys  and  .young 
men  have  followed  the  Sloyd  course,  which  is  pursued  with  great 
interest  as  well  as  profit.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  school 
work  and  manual  training  are  important  to  these  epileptics.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  they  shall  at  least  be  able  to  read,  if  only 
for  their  own  pleasure;  but  even  more  important  is  the  training 
in  discipline,  obedience,  orderliness  and  accuracy  which  ia  so 
necessary  in  their  life  at  the  Colony  and  even  much  more  neces- 
sary outside  of  the  institution. 
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The  fire  department  has  been  reorganized  and  now  the  Colony 
has  a  main  hose  company  besides  a  hook  and  ladder  company,  a 
chemical  company,  a  protective  company  and  three  auxiliary 
hose  companies,  all  of  these  holding  regular  monthly  drills.  The 
patients  are  drilled  every  two  weeks  for  fire  fighting  in  their  re- 
spective cottages  and  a  modern  fire  alarm  system  with  eight 
stations  has  been  installed. 

Of  the  1,895  acres  of  excellent  land  at  Craig  Colony,  there  is 
much  which  the  institution  is  not  in  a  position  to  use  profitably 
for  agricultural  and  forestry  purposes.  The  large  amount  of 
free  labor  which  could  be  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  the  State 
and  the  colonists  has  led  the  board  of  managers  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  the  possi- 
bility of  making  use  of  the  land  and  free  labor  to  develop  an 
"  experimental  station  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  recently.  Besides  the 
usual  yearly  work  done  by  the  plumber,  the  carpenter,  engineer, 
painter  and  plumber,  much  grading  and  planting  have  been  done, 
numerous  cement  walks  laid  and  the  sewage  disposal  system  and 
water  main  of  the  women's  group  improved.  Additions  to  the 
general  equipment  include  (1)  farm  and  garden  utensils;  (2) 
complete  breadmaking  machinery;  (3)  an  ambulance;  (4)  ver- 
tical filing  syBtem  for  the  medical  records  with  card  index;  (5) 
the  transfer  of  the  medical  office  and  library  from  the  Peterson 
hospital  to  the  administration  building,  thus  centralizing  the 
executive  department. 

During  the  year  the  following  improvements  were  completed : 
(1)  Two  pavilions  for  contagious  diseases;  (2)  three  additional 
cottages  for  married  employees  and  one  for  the  Protestant 
chaplain;  (3)  an  addition  to  the  bakery;  (4)  resetting  of  two  of 
the  boilers  at  the  Villa  Flora  and  installing  of  new  grates;  (5) 
two  new  silos;  (6)  the  cemetery  changed  to  a  more  desirable 
location.  The  service  building  was  opened  for  use  January  28, 
1909.  It  contains  among  other  rooms  those  set  apart  for  school 
and  sewing  purposes. 

Several  other  important  improvements  are  under  way  or 
planned.  These  include  (1)  the  construction  of  a  small  addition 
to  the  laboratory,  wbieh  will  facilitate  the  holding  of  autopsies ; 
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(2)  a  new  steam-heating  line  from  the  power-house  to  the  differ- 
ent buildings  in  the  industrial  group,  the  hot  water  heaters  now 
in  those  buildings  to  be  placed  at  the  Schuyler  infirmary  and 
Peterson  hospital;  (3)  telephones  to  the  brick  yard,  seedhouse 
and  horse  barn;  (4)  two  buildings  for  tubercular  patients  to  be 
ready  early  in  1910. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  changes  and  improvements 
which  the  officers  of  the  institution  believe  necessary.  (1)  The 
House  of  Six  Nations,  an  old  four-story  frame  building,  one  of 
the  original  structures  built  by  the  Shakers  a  half  century  ago, 
has  been  occupied  by  some  seventy  patients  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Colony  fifteen  years  ago.  This,  however,  has  become 
£0  dilapidated,  unsanitary  and  unsafe  that  it  should  be  replaced 
by  a  suitable  building  which  will  cost  approximately  $40,000. 
(2)  The  Peterson  hospital  needs  a  wing  for  female  patients,  as 
the  bed  capacity  is  now  entirely  inadequate.  (3)  At  present  the 
Colony  has  no  facilities  for  isolating  new  comers  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases.  Two  new  re- 
ception cottages  should  be  built  and  used  for  quarantine,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  observation  with  a  view  to  planning  special 
courses  of  treatment.  (4)  There  also  seems  to  be  need  of  an 
ophthalmologist  and  a  dentist,  so  that  patients  needing  their  at- 
tention may  not  be  neglected. 

The  training  school  for  nurses  which  has  been  at  work  for 
some  time  may  be  discontinued,  as  it  is  not  registered  and  can- 
not be  until  it  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  registered  head  nurse 
and  maintains  a  full  course  of  instruction.  Such  a  course  is 
necessary  to  give  to  the  graduates  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
regular  State  examination.  Desirable  nurses  in  training  will 
not  continue  at  this  institution  if  they  cannot  be  registered.  In 
any  event,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  a  head  nurse  be  in  the 
institution  and  that  the  training  school  be  continued  to  prepare 
nurses  and  attendants  for  their  work  at  the  Colony. 

Details  of  the  management,  the  general  needs  of  the  Colony 
and  suggestions  for  improvements  and  changes  are  fully  in- 
corporated in  the  board's  annual  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN   SMITH,  Jf.   D., 

November  1,  1909.  Chairman. 
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SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
MANAGERS  OF  THE  CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEP- 
TICS. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,   1909. 

The  Board's  Membership. 
In  view  of  section  51,  chapter  149  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  reduced,  retiring  the 
following:      Mr.   H.    E.    Brown,    Dr.    George   E.    Gorhatn,    Mr. 
William  P.  Biggs  and  Mr.  Stanley  Hunting. 

Census. 

On  October  1,  1908,  the  census  was  1,232  —  male  607,  female 
565.  There  were  admitted  during  the  year  286  —  males  163, 
females  123.  There  were  discharged,  died  and  transferred  217  — 
males  137,  females  80,  making  the  census,  September  30,  1909, 
1,301  —  males  693,  females  608.  New  buildings,  now  in  the 
course  of  construction,  will  increase  our  capacity  for  the  admis- 
sion of  seventy  more  patients,  and  changes  in  the  Administration 
building  and  Peterson  hospital  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
latter  twenty  beds  for  male  patients,  and  when  these  shall  be  com- 
pleted, the  demand  for  admission  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  our 
ability  to  receive, 

A  Jewish  Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Blum,  was  appointed  during 
the  year,  to  provide  services  for  100  Jewish  patients  residing  at 
the  Colony. 

General  Improvements. 

There  have  been  completed  during  the  year,  under  prior  ap- 
propriations,   two   pavilions    for   contagious   diseases,    four   cot- 
tages for  employees,  addition  to  bakery,  two  ailos;  and  there  are 
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in  the  course  of  construction  two  buildings  for  tubercular  patients, 
with  capacity  for  at  least  thirty-five  beds  each. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  general  equipment,  an  ambulance, 
farm  and  garden  utensils,  bread-making  machinery,  vertical  filing 
system  of  medical  records,  and  in  the  Administration  building, 
added  facilities  for  the  executive  department  of  the  institution. 

Much  grading  and  planting  has  been  done,  1,000  feet  of 
cement  walks  laid  and  improvements  made  in  sewage  disposal 
system  and  water  main  of  Women's  Group. 

Per  Capita  Cost. 
The  per  capita  cost  ($172,687)  is  lower  than  last  year  but  is 
due  to  our  having  under  paid  officers  and  employees,  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  attendants  and  inadequate  supplies.  State  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  of  the  same  general  nature  as  Craig  Colony, 
are  more  adequately  supplied  than  are  we.  Our  per  capita  appro- 
priation should  be  at  least  $180  per  year. 

Repairs. 

Practice  of  true  economy  demands  a  larger  fund  for  the  purpose. 

The  House  of  Six  Nations,  an  old  four-story  frame  building, 
one  of  the  original  structures  built  by  the  Shakers  a  half  century 
ago,  and  which  has  been  occupied  by  some  seventy  patients  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Colony  —  i.  e.,  for  practically  fifteen  years, 
has  now  become  so  dilapidated,  unsanitary  and  unsafe  that  the 
Board  of  Managers  condemns  it  and  requests  that  the  Legislature 
appropriate  sufficient  money  to  raze  it  to  the  ground.  There 
should  be  constructed  a  new  building  to  accommodate  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  patients.  We  ask  $40,000  for  this 
purpose. 

Summary  of  Special  Appropriations  Required  at  this  Time. 

Item  1. 
West  wing  for  Peterson  Hospital $25,000 

Item  2. 
House  for  first  assistant  physician 4,000 
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Item  3. 
Enlarging  central  beating  and  power  plant $60,000 

Item  4: 
For  coal  trestle  and  storage  vault  at  main  power  plant  12,000 

Item  5. 
For  reception  cottage  for  male  patients 35,000 

Item  6. 
For  reception  cottage  in  Villa  Flora  Group 35,000 

Item  1. 
For  Protestant  chapel 20,000 

Item  8. 
For  construction  of  brick  school 12,000 

Item  9. 
For  construction  and  equipment  of  a  blacksmith  shop.  2,000 

Item  10. 

For  furnishing  two  tubercular  pavilions 2,500 

For  replacing  worn  out  furniture,  etc 5,000 

Item  11. 
For  addition  to  laboratory 7,000 

Item  12. 
For  scientific  books,  surgical  books  and  appliances.  , .  2,500 

Item  13. 
For  barn -. 5,000 

Item  14*. 
Repairs  and  equipment  25,000 
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Item  15. 

For  two  cottages  for  mentally  confused  patients. . . .         $40,000 

Item  16. 

For  veranda  for  south  side  of  hospital 4,000 

For  sun   rooms   at  Hepatica,    Iris,   Nasturtium   and 

Orchid 500 

Item  17. 
Finishing  third  floor  Spratlmg  Hall 5,000 

Item  18. 
Refrigerating  plant  and  ice  machine 10,000 

Item  19. 
Permanent  right  of  way  to  part  of  Colony  premises.  .  650 

Item  20. 
Nurses'  Home  in  Mens'  Group 20,000 

Item  21. 
For  dormitory  in  West  Group  to  take  the  place  of  Six 

Nations  building 40,000 

Total $372,150 

For  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-1911 $252,000 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDERICK  PETERSON, 
JAMES  H.  LOOMIS, 
JEANETTE  R.  HAWKINS, 
PERCY  L.  LANG, 
DANIEL  B.  MURPHY, 
ABOTT  LOW  DOW, 
WM.  A.  DOUGLAS. 
Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  12,  1909. 
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TREASURER'S   ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics: 

The  treasurer  of  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  respectfully  sub- 
raits  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1909: 

General  Fund  —  Maintenance. 
Receipts. 
1908 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in   treasurer's  hands . .  $894  10 

From  Comptroller,  chap.  465,  Laws  1908.  186,000  00 

From  Comptroller,  chap.  433,  Laws  1909 .  29,000  00 

From  Comptroller,  chap.  466,  Laws  1909 .  5,743  99 

From  clothing 15,510  91 

From  reimbursing  patients 6,158  73 

From  miscellaneous  earnings 285  14 

From  farm  products 2,312  36 

From  refunds ■  ■  •  •  15  65 


$245,920  88 


Disbursemen  te. 

Disbursements,  less  refunds    $219,891  51 

Disbursements,       including 

refunds 219,907  16 

Disbursed  to  State  Treas- 
urer, as  per  sec.  37,  chap. 
580,  Laws  of  1899 24,267  14 

Balance  in  treasurer's 
hands 1,746  58 
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Dormitories. 
Chap.  578,  Laws  1907. 
1908 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $24  18 

Received     from     Comptroller, 

and  disbursed $19  58 

Lapsed 4  60 

■ 24  18 

Hospital  Instruments,  Books  and  Equipment. 
Chap.  578.  Laws  1007. 
1908 

Oct.   1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $44  96 

Received     from     Comptroller, 

and  disbursed $38  27 

Lapsed 6  69 

44  96 

Service  Building  —  11' omen's  Group, 
Chap.  486,  Laws  1808. 
1908 

Oct.   1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $7,048  99 

Received     from     Comptroller, 

and  disbursed $7,047  92 

Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands  1  07 

7,048  Ofl 

Industries  and  Maintenance. 
Chap.  578.  Laws  1907. 
1908 

Oct.   1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $4,5)43  75 

Received  from  T.  L.  Stone,  steward  (sale 
of  farm  products)  and  forwarded  to 
State  Treasurer 529  04 

$5,472  79 
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Oct.  1.  Received     from     Comptroller, 

and  disbursed   $3,293  77 

Reappropriated  by  chap.  466, 

Laws  1908  2,179  02 

$5,472  79 


Industries  and  Maintenance. 
( hap.  466,  Laws  1908. 

Balance  transferred  from  "  Industries  and 

Maintenance,  chap.  578,  Laws  1907"..         $2,179  02 
Received  from  T.  L.  Stone,  steward  (sale 
of   farm    products)    and    forwarded    to 
State  Treasurer 1,783  32 

$3,962  34 

Received     from     Comptroller 
and  disbursed $377  89 

Balance    in    Comptroller's 

hands 3,584  45 

3,962  34 


Furnishings. 

Chip.  466,  Lan-a  of  1008. 
1908 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $612  12 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed   $603  15 

Balance    in    Comptroller's 

hands 8  97 

612  12 
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Building  for  Storage. 

Chap.  4H0,  Laws  of  1909. 

1908 

Oct.   1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $348  27 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $275  73 

Balance    in    Comptroller's 

hands 72  54 

348  27 


Electric  Lighting  and  Telephone  Wires: 
Chap.  408,  Un  of  1908. 
1908. 

Oct.   1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $15  10 

Received     from     Comptroller, 

and  disbursed $12  59 

Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands  2  60 

15   111 

Grading  and  Walks: 
Chap.  5T1,  Laws  of  1907. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $1  93 

Lapsed $1  93 

1  93 


Books,  Instruments  and  Equipment: 
Chap.  571,  Laws  of  1907. 
1908. 

Oct.   1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $27  22 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $26  75 

Lapsed 47 

27  22 
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Repairs  and  Equipment: 
Chap.  571,  Laws  of  1007. 

1908. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $81  99 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed  $73  30 

Lapsed 8  69 

81  99 


Reconstruction  Mill  for  Ice  House: 
Chap.  571,  Laws  of  1907. 
1908. 

Oct.   1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $96  06 

.  Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed   $95  64 

L.vwed 42 

96  06 

Additional  Boiler  Connections: 
Chap.  671,  Laws  1907. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $1,137  17 

Reappropriated  by  chap.  433, 
Laws  1909  $1,137  17 

1,137  17 

Additional  Boiler  Connections: 
Reappropriated      from     chap.      571,     Laws      1907, 
by  chap.  433,  Laws  1909. 
1908. 

Oct,   1.   Balance  reappropriated    $1,137  17 

Received  from  Comptroller  and 

disbursed $1,124  96 

Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands  12  21 

1,137  17 
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Stone  Roadway  on  Estate: 
Chapter  571,  Laws  1607. 
1008. 

Oct.   1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $5,169  91 

Reappropriated  by  chap.  433, 

Laws   1909    $5,169  91 

5,169  91 


Stone  Roadway  on  Estate: 
Unappropriated  from  chap.  671,  Laws   1007,  by  chap. 
433,  Laws  1900. 
1908. 

Oct.   1.  Balance  reappropriated $5,169  91 

Balance       in        Comptroller's 

hands $5,169  91 

5,169   91 


Stone  Roadway  Across  Estate: 
Chapter  571,  Laws  1907. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.   Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $5,569  27 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $4,550  61 

Reappropriated  by  chap.  433, 

Laws  1909    1,018  66 

5,569  27 

Stone  Roadway  Across  Estate: 
Reappropriated  from  chap.  571,  Laws   1007,  bv  chap. 
433,  Laws  1909. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  reappropriated    $1,018  66 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed   $58  40 

Balance       in        Comptroller's 

hands 960  26 

1,018  66 
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Cellars  and  Floors: 
Chap.  571,  Laws  11(0'/. 
1808. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed  $213  35 

Lapsed 2  57 


Repairs  and  Equipment: 
Chap.  469,  Laws  1908. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $3,96.4  83 

Beceived     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $3,868  23 

Balance       in       Comptroller's 
hands 96  60 


Boohs,  Instruments  and  Appliances: 
Chap.  469,  Laws  1908. 

908. 

Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $1,308  75 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $1,215  80 

Balance       in       Comptroller's 

hands 92  95 


1,308  75 


Four  Cottages  for  Employees: 
Chap.  571,  Laws  1907. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $6,279  96 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed   $5,583  44 

Reappropriated  by  chap.  433, 

Laws  1909  696  62 

6,279  96 
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Four  Cottages  for  Employees: 

Reappropriated  from  chap.  571,  Laws   ](M7,  by  cnap. 
433,  Laws   1000. 

1908. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  reappropriated  $696  52 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $561  70 

Balance       in        Comptroller's 

hands 134  82- 

696  62 


Pavilion  for  Contagious  Diseases: 
Chap.  378.  Laws  of  1907. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $1,668  40 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed ; .     $1,490  91 

Reappropriated  by  chap.  433, 
Laws  1909   177  49 

1,668  40 

Pavilion  for  Contagious  Diseases: 
Reappropriated  from  chap.  578,  Laws  of  1907,  by  chap. 
433,  Laws  1909. 
1908. 

Oct.   1.  Balance  reappropriated    $177  49 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed   $52  49 

Balance       in       Comptroller's 

hands 125  00 

177  49 

Furnishings:  -     _ ..—    .  — 

Chap.  409,  Law  1908. 
1908. 

Oct.   1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands $612  35 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed  $480  47 

Balance       in       Comptroller's 

hands 31  88 

512  35 
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Chap.  469,  law»  1908. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed   $574  67 

Balance       in        Comptroller's 

hands 22 


Water  Pipes,  Hydrants  and  Fire  Apparatus: 
Chap.  469.  Lawn   1908. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands. $2,660  79 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $2,643  27 

Balance        in        Comptroller's 

hands 17  52 

2,660  79 


Highway  Across  Estate: 
Chap.  489,  Lau-i  1908. 
1908. 

Ot.  1.  Appropriation $5,400  00 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed  $4,237  99 

Balance       in        Comptroller's 

bands 1,162  01 

6,400  00 


Two  BvMdings  for  Tubercular  Patients: 
Chap.  469,  Laws  1908. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Appropriation $80,000  00 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $3,133  38 

Balance        in       Comptroller's 

hands 26,866  62 

30,000  00 
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Service    Building — Women's   Group; 
Chap.  5-71,  Laws  I'.IOV. 
1908. 

Oct  1.  Appropriation $2,000  00 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed  $1,993  07 

Lapsed 6  93 

2,000  00 

Addition  to  Bakery: 
Chap.  409,  Laws   190B. 
1908. 

Oct.   1.  Appropriation $2,000  00 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed ; .    $1,980  16 

Balance       in       Comptroller's 

hands 19  84 

2,000  00 

Books,  Instruments,  Etc.: 
Chap.  481,  Laws  1006. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Appropriation $1,000  00 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $320  78 

Balance        in        Comptroller's 

hands 679  22 

1,000  00 

Furnishings: 
Chap.  481,  Laws  1909. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Appropriation $5,000  00 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed  $1,867  75 

Balance        in       Comptroller's 

hands 3,132  25 

5,000  00 
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Repairs,  Equipment,  Etc. : 
Chap.  .461,  Laws  1909. 

1908. 

Oct  1.  Appropriation $11,000  01) 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $2,490  96 

Balance       in       Comptroller's 

hands 8,509  04 

11,000  00 


Construction  of  Roods: 
Chap.  461,  Laws  1900. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.  Appropriation $5,000  00 

Received     from     Comptroller 

and  disbursed $464  27 

Balance       in       Comptroller's 

hands 4,535  73 

5,000  00 


Two  Tubercular  Buildings : 
Chap.  461,  Laws  1909. 
1908. 

Oct.  1.   Appropriation $8,000  00 

Received     from      Comptroller 

and  disbursed   $42  35 

Balance       in       Comptroller's 

hands 7,957  65 

8,000  00 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  F.  CONNOR, 
Treasurer  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 
Vol.  1—8 
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We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  foregoing  treas- 
urer's report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  have  com- 
pared the  same  with  the  treasurer's  books  and  vouchers  and  with 
the  superintendent's  books  and  report,  and  we  believe  the  same 
to  be  correct. 

PERCY  L.  LANG, 
J.  H.  LOOMIS, 
DANIEL  B.  MURPHY, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  MEDICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


Sonyba,  N.  Y.,  October  12,  1909. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics: 

The  annual  report  of  the  acting  medical  superintendent  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  is  submitted  herewith: 

Changes  in  Population. 

As  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  service  building  in  January, 
we  ■were  able  to  provide  two  much  needed  sitting  rooms,  one  at 
Aster,  and  the  other  at  Bluet.  We  were  also  able  to  supply  room 
for  additional  beds  for  thirty  female  patients. 

With  the  completion  of  the  two  pavilions  for  tubercular  pa- 
tients, now  under  course  of  construction,  we  expect  to  have  room 
for  about  seventy  additional  patients,  thus  bringing'  our  capacity 
near  the  1,400  mark. 

Admission  of  Patients. 

The  pressure  for  the  admission  of  patients  to  the  Colony  has 
continued  during  the  year.  This  emphasizes  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  developing  Letchworth  Village  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  That  institution  would  provide  for  a  great  number 
of  the  mental  defectives,  whether  epileptic  or  not,  who  are  now 
unable  to  be  cared  for  as  they  should.  (We  know  there  are  over 
1,200  epileptics  alone  who  are  waiting  an  opportunity  for  Colony 
care.)  It  would,  besides,  we  hope,  give  us  a  chance  to  select 
oar  patients  more  carefully,  so  that  the  Craig  Colony  could  have 
more  admitted  who  are  capable  of  instruction  and  improvement. 
Letchworth  Village,  according  to  the  law  creating  it,  should  also 
relieve  us  of  several  hundred  low-grade  cases  now  here,  thus 
making  room  for  more  of  the  type  for  which  Craig  Colony  was 
planned. 
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Population  and  Expenditures  for  the  Year  Ending  September 
3°-  r9°9  Pooulatlon. 


Number  of  patients  under  date,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1908 667  565         1,232 

Number  of  patients  admitted  during 
fiscal  year  1908-1909 163  123  286 

Number  of  patients  discharged  or  died 

during  year 137  80  217 

Number  of  patients  under  date,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909 693  608        1,301 


Daily  average  attendance  during  fiscal  year 1273.347 

Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during 

year 196 

Ratio  of  all  employees  to  patients 1  to  6.6 


Expenditures. 

5  and  wages $87,105  30 

Provisions 60,921  82 

Other  expenses 71,864  30 


Total $219,891  51 


PER  CAPITA  COST. 

Our  gross  per  capita  cost   is  somewhat  lower  this  year  than 

it  was  in  1907-09.     The  reason  for  this  is  given  at  some  length 

in  the  Steward's  report.     The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 

per  capita  cost,  gross  and  net,  during  the  past  six  fiscal  years: 
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There  is  a  minimum  per  capita  cost  which  will  permit  the 
running  of  an  institution  in  a  proper  manner  without  any  ex- 
travagance. Anything  below  this  amount  would  argue  that  the 
inmates  of  the  institution  are  being  deprived  of  many  things 
conducive  to  their  welfare. 

In  my  opinion  we  cannot  expect  to  properly  maintain  the 
Colony  on  a  hospital  basis  at  the  present  cost  of  supplies,  etc, 
for  a  smaller  sum  than  $180  per  year  per  capita,  exclusive  of  homo 
product. 

The  highest  daily  population  during  the  year  was  1,307,  and 
the  lowest  1,227. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  there  were  dis- 
charged as 

Recovered 3 

Improved 28 

Unimproved .68 

Transferred  to  other  institutions 8 

Otherwise  discharged 1 

Died 109 

Total 217 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Colony  in  January,  1896,  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1909,  there  have  been  admitted  1,667  males  and  1,194 
females  —  total,  2,861.  This  difference  in  sexes  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  Colony  having  had  more  accommodations  for  males 
than  for  females. 

During  the  same  period  1,562  have  been  discharged  as  follows : 

Recovered 46 

Improved 382 

Unimproved 416 

Insane 125 

Died 51>3 

Total 1.562 

Of  the  number  now  present  there  are  104  who  reimburse  for 
maintenance  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  remaining  1,197  being  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  State. 
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Age  at  Onset  and  on  Admission. 

Deducting  88  readmissions,  the  average  age  on  admission  of  the 
2,8*51  patients  thus  far  admitted  is  found  to  be  24.1  years. 

Deducting  still  further  71  cases  in  whom  age  at  onset  was  un- 
known, we  find  the  average  age  at  onset  in  the  remaining  2,702 
patients  as  being  12.1  years. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  as  a  rule  the  epilepsy  is 
of  long  duration  when  the  patient  comes  to  the  Colony. 

Deaths  During  the  Year. 

The  death  rate,  7.1  per  cent,  is  somewhat  higher  than  in 
former  years,  but  in  the  table  of  deaths  for  1908-09  it  will  be 
noted  that  a  considerable  number  were  due  to  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. A  large  per  cent,  was,  as  might  be  expected,  due  more 
or  less  directly  to  their  epilepsy. 

The  pathologist,  Dr.  Munson,  presents  in  his  report  consider- 
able data  relative  to  death  in  epilepsy,  particularly  sudden 
deaths.  The  low  temperature  found  in  so  many  cases  is  worthy 
of  extended  study,  not  only  among  epileptics  but  also  other  defect- 
ives. 

Hereditary  Factors  in  Epilepsy. 

In  a  majority  of  the  epileptics  the  symptoms  of  that  disorder 
are  but  concomitant  with  the  mental  defect  in  a  subnormal  indi- 
vidual. 

The  apparent  increase  during  our  century,  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  syphilis,  alcoholism,  insanity,  epilepsy  and  similar  con- 
ditions should  be  an  incentive  to  those  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion to  make  constant  efforts  toward  preventing  at  least  a  part 
of  the  development  of  such  disorders. 

Laws  to  prevent  marriage  or  cohabitation  of  mental  defect- 
ives, epileptics,  etc.,  and  instructing  the  public  regarding  the 
effects  of  alcoholism,  syphilis,  epilepsy,  insanity,  etc.,  in  the 
parent  on  the  children,  will  not  at  once  bring  about  a  complete 
cessation  of  the  occurrence  of  these  disorders,  and,  so  far  as  our 
present-day  knowledge  goes,  never  can.  These  measures  would, 
however,  if  carried  out  intelligently,  cause  a  material  reduction 
of  such  conditions  as  the  people  in  general  learn  of  the  great 
necessity  of  taking  an  active  part  along  preventive  lines. 
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Cooperation  of  All  Required. 


It  should  be  recognized  by  the  various  governments,  muni- 
cipal, county,  state  or  national,  that  persevering,  concerted  effort 
along  the  liues  of  prophylaxis  of  epilepsy,  insanity,  mental 
deficiency  and  allied  disorders  is  required. 

Controlling  the  sexual  instinct  by  education  or  by  law  tends 
naturally  to  prevent  to  a  limited  extent  the  procreation  of  the  un- 
fit by  the  unfit.  But  a  large  number  of  this  class  cannot  be  con- 
trolled unless  placed  under  suitable  supervision  in  special  insti- 
tutions.    This  applies  particularly  to  the  female.  ■ 

A  great  desideratum  is  thorough  education  of  .the  mass  of  the 
people  regarding  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  toward  thus  pre- 
venting the  great  numbers  of  unfit  from  being  brought  into  the 
world. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  no  matter  in  what 
walk  or  station  of  life  we  search,  whether  we  observe  the  edu- 
cated class  or  the  ignorant  mass,  the  religious  or  irreligious,  the 
white  or  black,  the  dweller  in  the  town  or  in  the  country,  among 
all  we  discover  the  degenerate  of  one  type  or  another. 

While  we  cannot  in  all  probability  hope  to  obtain  results  so 
marked  as  those  seen  in  connection  with  the  crusade  against 
tuberculosis,  we  should  make  the  start  by  appealing  directly  to 
the  public  for  cooperation  in  preventive  measures  along  the  lines 
of  public  health. 

It  will  take  many  years  of  persistent  and  patient  effort  before 
material  results  can  be  obtained. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Spratltng  endeavored,  some  few  years  since,  to 
have  a  law  passed  in  this  State  restricting  the  marriage  of  defect- 
ives, etc.,  but  failed  because  the  lawmakers  did  not  appreciate 
the  great  importance  of  such  a  measure. 

In  a  recent  instance  a  feeble-minded  young  woman  was  removed 
from  the  Craig  Colony  by  her  brother.  Two  months  later  I  re- 
reived  a  letter  advising  me  she  had  been  married.  This  is  but  one 
example  of  what  is  a  fairly  common  practice.  Try  to  imagine 
what  offspring  may  result  from  such  a  union, 
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A  Recent  Recommendation  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

"  That  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Craig 
Colony  for  Epileptics  and  of  the  State  Custodial  Asylums  for 
the  feeble-minded  to  make  rules  governing  the  retention  and  dis- 
charge of  inmates  be  made  clear  and  explicit,  and  that  the  State 
Charities  Law  be  amended  so  as  to  give  such  Boards  of  Managers 
the  right  to  restrain  the  inmates  from  absconding,  and  also  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  nearest  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, the  right  to  refuse  requests  for  the  discharge  of  inmates  to 
the  custody  of  relatives,  friends  or  other  persons,  should  such  re- 
fusal be  in  the  interest  of  the. public  or  for  the  protection  of  the 
inmates." 

Those  whose  condition  proved  to  be  such  that  custodial  care 
ought  to  be  provided  indefinitely,  should  be  committed  by  due 
process  of  law  on  request  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Colony. 

They  should  have  custodial  power,  at  least,  over  female  epilep- 
tics during  the  child-bearing  age,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
such  occurrences  as  the  one  just  referred  to. 

In  order  to  provide  for  such  a  measure,  a  law  similar  to  the 
foregoing  resolution  should  be  placed  on  our  statutes  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Laws  along  similar  lines  are  in  force  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Kansas,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  why  not  in  New  York  ? 

Instructions  relative  to  sanitation  and  hygiene  must  necessarily 
bring  about  effects,  but  as  I  have  before  stated,  great  good  can  be 
looked  for  in  the  not  distant  future  if  a  widespread  campaign 
of  special  education  be  made  regarding  alcoholism  and  venereal 


Alcohol  is  without  doubt  the  most  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  degeneration  of  the  human  race.  This  has  long  been 
known  by  those  interested  in  the  study  of  defectives. 

If  the  use  of  alcohol  could  be  controlled,  we  could  see  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  insane,  epileptic,  criminals,  vagrants, 
etc. 

A  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  many  alcoholics  are  such  as 
the  result  of  being  mentally  defective,  products  of  alcoholic  in- 
dulgence in  a  preceding  generation. 
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Even  if  we  be  accused  of  reiteration,  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
causes  of  mental  defectiveness,  epilepsy,  etc,  should  be  stated 
plainly  and  frequently  to  the  general  public. 

Oftentimes  great  difficulty  obtains  in  the  procuring  of  informa- 
tion from  relatives  of  patients  as  to  hereditary  factors.  This  is 
partly  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  their  part  and  partly  due  to  a 
desire  to  conceal  such  information  from  the  physician  on  account 
of  a  false  family  pride. 

Child  labor  and  lack  of  attention  to  school  matters  are  large 
factors  in  bringing  about  impairment  of  the  nervous  system. 


After  Care  Problem. 
Adequate  supervision  and  after  care  of  those  leaving  institutions 
for  defectives  is  very  necessary  in  all  instances.  These  people 
should  be  under  intelligent  observation  during  their  entire  life- 
time. How  seldom  is  this  given  attention.  Some  good  work 
along  this  line  is  being  done  for  the  insane  and  delinquent. 

Tuberculous. 
The  frequency  with  which  tuberculosis  manifests  itself  amongst 
the  defectives  is  shown  by  the  following  table  which  was  obtained 
as  a  result  of  a  careful  examination  (Von  Pirquet  and  Morro 
tuberculin  tests  were  used  in  several  eases)  of  all  of  the  patients 
at  the  Colony: 

Suspected  eases  of  tuberculosis 75 

Quiescent  caBes  of  tuberculosis 51 

Incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis 37 

Active  cases  of  tuberculosis 30 

Chronic  cases  of  tuberculosis 3 

Total 106 

Two  pavilions  for  the  care  of  this  class  are  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  Colony. 

Probable  Cause  of  Seizures  in  Epilepsy. 
Can  we  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  epileptic  seizure  until  we 
can  see  the  actual  metabolic  changes  of  a  living  cell?     Can  such 
a  knowledge  ever  be  acquired  ? 
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By  working  so  far  as  our  present-day  methods  and  knowledge 
permit,  along  lines  of  investigation  which  cover  the  ingestion 
of  food  and  its  digestion  in  and  absorption  from  the  gastro  in- 
testinal tract  and  assimilation ;  the  blood  and  lymph  in  its  various 
phases;  abnormal  conditions  of  the  heart  and  entire  circulatory 
apparatus;  the  numerous  changes  in  the  liver,  thyroid,  pituitary, 
adrenal  and  other  glands,  with  secretions  therefrom,  the  excre- 
tion of  waste  material  through  the  kidney,  bowel,  skin  and  lungs ; 
the  changes  in  the  brain,  etc.,  etc.,  we  will  find  conditions  which 
appear  somewhat  different  from  what  is  considered  to  be  normal. 

But  can  we  say  that  because  we  find  these  abnormalities  in 
the  epileptic  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  seizure —  he  it  mild  or 
severe  —  Petit  Mai,  Psychic  or  Grand  Mai  ? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  we  do  find,  if  such  is  possible, 
the  exact  cause  of  a  seizure  in  one  so-called  idiopathic  epileptic, 
we  will  also  find  that  this  same  cause  is  not  the  disturbing  element 
in  many  —  perhaps  the  majority  of  other  epileptics. 

The  causes  and  not  the  cause  seem  to  he  what  will  some  day  be 
brought  to  light. 

Many  epileptics  show,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  no 
difference  from  their  neighbors  who  arc  free  from  seizures,  be  these 
neighbors  so-called  normal  persons  or  manifestly  impaired  either 
physically  or  mentally. 

Stigmata  of  degeneration,  dental  caries,  phimosis,  enlarged 
tonsils,  adenoids,  hemorrhoids,  eye  defects,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in 'evi- 
dence throughout  the  general  population.  Is  it  only  a  coincidence 
that  they  are  found  in  the  epileptic,  or  are  they  themselves  excit- 
ing causes,  as  has  been  maintained  ? 

The  study  of  the  ductless  glands  and  their  relation  to  one 
another  seems  at  the  present  time  to  bo  the  one  offering  most  as 
regards  ascertaining  the  actual  cause  or  causes  of  seizures. 

Colony  Care  for  the  Epileptic. 
The  average  epileptic  improves  both  mentally  and  physically 
when  leading  a  Colony  life.     His  seizures  are  as  a  rule  less  fre- 
quent under  the  regular  mode  of  life  and  simple  dietary.     He  is 

as  contented  as  it  is  possible  for  an  epileptic  to  be. 
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If  people  sending  patients  to  the  Colony  would  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  they  should  come  prepared  to  remain  indefi- 
nitely, it  would  be  eo  much  better  for  all  concerned. 

Too  frequently  we  have  the  experience  of  admitting  patients 
and  directly  afterwards  are  besieged  with  requests  from  their  rela- 
tives or  friends  to  grant  them  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  period.  Many  of  these  are  discharged,  and  then 
within  a  short  time  seek  readmission. 

Many  such  patients  might  be  benefited  considerably  if  they 
would  but  remain  here  for  a  period  of  years. 

Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases. 

Cases  of  chickenpox,  measles,  German  measles  and  diphtheria 
occurred  during  the  year. 

The  two  pavilions  for  contagious  diseases  were  opened  for  use 
on  January  15,  1909,  and  have  proved  to  be  quite  convenient. 
A  telephone  will  be  placed  in  each  at  an  early  date. 

One  male  patient  snowing  a  bacteriological  but  not  clinical 
diphtheria  died.  He  was  a  paretic  who  had  previously  been  a 
patient  in  two  of  the  New  York  State  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

iliss  Anna  Wortman,  female  attendant,  died  in  the  Colony  hos- 
pital on  February  15,  1909,  of  typhoid  fever,  which  disease  was, 
in  all  probability,  contracted  by  her  in  December,  1908,  or  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  while  visiting  her  sister  in  Corning,  N.  T.  This  sister 
was  at  that  timo  suffering  from  the  disease  and  Miss  Wortman 
cared  for  her  ovor  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

When  one  considers  that  we  admit  our  patients  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  it  Beems  fortunate  that  we  do  not  have  more  cases  of 
a  contagious  nature  introduced. 

Reception  Cottages. 

When  the  Colony  was  originally  planned  it  was  thought  best 
to  arrange  for  observation  cottages.  For  various  reasons  these 
have  never  been  constructed. 

Patients  entering  the  Colony  are  examined  by  a  physician  as 
soon  after  admission  as  possible,  and  placed  in  a  cottage  suitable 
to  their  mental  status.  They  are  assigned  to  some  work  for  which 
they  seem  best  adapted  if  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  doing 
such.    At  no  time,  however,  are  we  able  to  keep  any  great  number 
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of  new  admissions  under  close  observation  over  an  extended 
period,  as  should  be  done  in  all  cases  when  the  entrance  examina- 
tion shows  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  improving  their  condi- 
tion. While  being  kept  under  the  close  observation  of  physicians 
and  especially  trained  nurses,  these  patients  should  receive  every 
possible  therapeutic  aid  which  their  state  demands  —  hydro- 
therapy, electricity,  massage,  diet,  drugs,  etc  If  such  a  course 
of  treatment  could  be  followed  for  a  certain  period,  depending 
upon  the  individual  case,  a  much  more  accurate  and  scientific 
method  of  treatment  might  be  carried  out  and  better  results  ob- 
tained. A  cottage  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  caring  for 
fifty  patients  might  be  arranged  for  in  the  Women's  Group  and  a 
similar. one  in  the  Men's  Group.  Small  wards  rather  than  single 
rooms  should  be  provided  in  these  structures.  Trained  nurses  on 
duty  in  these  proposed  buildings  in  a  larger  proportion  than 
allowed  for  general  cottage  work  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
valuable  observations  on  seizures,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  done  at 
the  present  time  because  of  the  scattering  about  of  patients  and  the 
varied  duties  of  nurses  and  attendants  in  the  ordinary  Colony 


Under  the  list  of  special  appropriations,  I  mention  the  cost  of 
providing  accommodations  along  these  lines. 

Care  of  Mentally  Disturbed  Patients, 
Male  patients  becoming  mentally  disturbed  are  now  cared  for  as 
far  as  is  possible  in  the  Letchworth  House  iustead  of  sending  them 
to  the  Loomis  Infirmary,  where  they  have  to  associate  with  the 
idiots  and  dements  when  they  recover  from  the  period  of  mental 
aberration.  The  rooms  in  the  Letchworth  House  used  for  this 
purpose  are  far  from  what  is  desirable,  so  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time  no  suitable  arrangements  for  treating  and  properly 
caring  for  such  patients. 

The  patients  of  this  type  among  the  women  must  necessarily  be 
cared  for  at  the  present  time  in  the  Schuyler  Infirmary  under 
rather  unsatisfactory  conditions,  for  we  have  no  other  place  to 
which  we  can  send  them. 

Inasmuch  as  we  must  always  have  a  considerable  number  of 
patients  temporarily  insane,  it  would  seem  all  important  that 
proper  facilities  should  be  provided  for  caring  for  them  during 
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such  periods.  The  only  manner  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by 
the  use  of  small,  separate  cottages,  fitted  up  in  the  proper  manner, 
especially  with  hydrotherapcutic  outfits.  These  patients  are  in 
great  need  of  special  medical  and  nursing  attention  at  those  times. 

These  cottages  should  not  be  occupied  by  any  low  grade  cases. 
If  possible,  the  cottages  should  be  located  a  little  apart  from  the 
others  but  still  be  easy  of  access.  An  item  for  such  cottages  is  in- 
cluded under  the  list  of  special  appropriations  to  be  asked  for. 

The  strong  rooms  located  in  the  two  infirmaries,  Letchworth 
House  and  Farmstead  Group  have  been  abandoned  and  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available,  will  be  arranged  for  use  as  single  rooms,  small 
wards  or  clothes  rooms  as  may  be  required. 

Care  of  the  Sick. 
A  sick  ward  for  female  patients  other  than  those  living  in  the 
Schuyler  Infirmary  and  for  whom  there  is  not  sufficient  accomoda- 
tion at  Peterson  Hospital,  has  been  arranged  for  at  Trillium  Cot- 
tage and  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  This  provides  a  closer 
supervision  of  such  patients,  both  during  the  day  and  at  night. 
This  building  is  also  used  for  the  time  being  as  a  reception  cottage 
for  female  patients. 

Treatment  During  the  Year. 

The  usual  lines  of  treatment  have  been  carried  out.  A  series 
of  cases  has  been  given  various  calcium  salts  without  any  notice- 
able benefit  except  in  one  patient  with  a  family  history  of  hemo- 
philia. 

Another  series  of  cases  has  been  kept  on  a  buttermilk  diet  with 
some  beneficial  results. 

Medical  Work  During  the  Year. 

The  following  tables  show  to  some  extent  the  amount  of  medical 
work  done  at  the  Colony  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed. 

The  major  surgical  operations  have  been  ably  performed  by  Dr. 
Collier,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  Colony  staff. 

The  number  of  cases  of  mental  disturbances  cannot  but  impress 
one  with  the  great  necessity  for  providing  proper  means  for  caring 
for  patients  at  such  times. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  injuries  received  during 
seizures  is  still  considerable. 
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REPORT  OF  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  CASES  DURING 
THE  YEARS  1909-1910. 


Medical. 

Infectious  Diseases. 

Varicella 

Diphtheria 

Erysipelas 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System. 

Follicular  tonsilitis 

Simple  tonsilitis 

Acute  catarrhal  pharyngitis 

Acute  gastritis   

Intestinal  obstruction 

Intestinal  tympanites 

Appendicitis 

Gastro  enteritiB 

Acute  enteritis • 

Chronic  enteritis    

Dysentery 

Hepatic  colic  

Gastric  uleer 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

Autumnal  catarrh    

Acute  catarrhal  laryngitis 

Acute  tracheitis  

Acute  bronchitis 

Bronchial  asthma 

Pulmonary  oedema   

Lobar  pneumonia 
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Broncho  pneumonia 30 

Pulmonary  gangrene   2 

Tubercular  pneumonia 2 

Acute  pleurisy    6 

Fibrinous  pleurisy   1 

Interstitial  emphysema 1 

Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System. 

Cardiac  asthma   3 

Pericarditis  with  effusion 1 

Acute  endocarditis 2 

Chronic  endocarditis  15 

Myocarditis 1 

Loss  of  cardiac  compensation 3 

Angina  pectoris   1 

Pernicious  anaemia   1 

Exopthalmic  goitre    1 

Pseudo  angina  1 

Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Uraemia 1 

Chronic  nephritis 15 

Hydronephrosis 1 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  other  than  Epilepsy. 

Bell's  palsy 1 

Exhaustion  paralysis   4 

Myoclonus 1 

Hysteria 7 

General  paresis 1 

Meningitis 2 

Migraine 16 

Myelitis 1 

Neurasthenia 1 

Epileptic  Conditions. 

Status  epilepticus 56 

Serial  epilepsy 450 
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Exhaustion  following  seizures 872 

Mental  disturbance    770 

Diseases  of  the  Skin, 

Impetigo  contagiosa   1 

Intestinal  erythema   : 6 

Eczema 4 

Tinea  tonsurans 1 

Tinea  circinata 1 

Urticaria 1 

Constitutional   Diseases. 

Muscular  rheumatism   15 

Acute  articular  rheumatism 2 

Arthritis  deformans 2 

Multiple  arthritis 2 

Lumbago 1 

Diseases  Due   to  Animal  Parasites. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides    2 

Oxyuris  vermicularis 1 

Unclassified 

Subcutaneous  emphysema   1 

Mayhem 9 

Simple  parotitis 1 

Hypothermia 5 

Attempted  suicide  •'  • .  4 

Surgical. 

Lacerated  wounds    83 

Incised  wounds    100 

Infected  wounds 30 

Contusions  and  abrasions 138 

Gunshot ;  bead,  face  and  eyes 1 

Urethral  hemorrhage  1 

Punctured  wound  of  right  eye 1 

Purulent  conjunctivitis 1 
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Chronic  conjunctivitis 1 

Simple  catarrhal  conjunctivitis 10 

Conjunctival  ulcer 1 

Corneal  ulcer   1 

Irido  cyclitis 1 

Cyclitis 1 

Confinement 4 

Ischio  rectal   abscess 3 

llammary  abscess 2 

Scrotal  abscess  1 

Post  auricular  abscess 1 

Gluteal  abscess 1 

Abscess  of  extremities 5 

Palpebral  abscess 5 

Cholecystitis  ..." 8 

Mastitis 1 

Frost  bites   (feet) 2 

Adenitis : 

Cervical 24 

Sublingual 1 

Popliteal 1 

Hydronephroma '. 1 

Ovarian  cyst 1 

Pelvic  abscess 1 

Bursitis 3 

Urethritis  —  female 1 

Appendicitis 3 

Acute  synovitis  of  knee 1 

Fractures 34 

Dislocations 29 

Sprains 14 

Acute  purulent  otitis  media 3 

Chronic  otitis  media 2 

Prolapsus  ani 3 

Trophic  ulcers  T 

Odontoid  cyst 1 

Alveolar  abscess  9 

Multiple  furunculosis 1 
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Carbuncle  .  .  . 
Paronychia  .  . 
Hemorrhoids  . 
Glaucoma  .  .  . 
Cyclitis  .  .  .  . 


Carcinoma,  prostatic  and  cystic. 
Hemoptysis 


Operations  Under  Anaesthesia. 

Paracentesis  abdominalis 

Enucleation,  right  eye 

Circumcision 

Removal  of  nail 

Opening  abscess  

Uvulotomy 

Tonsillotomy 

Extraction  of  teeth 

Herniotomy 

Herniotomy,  double 

Curettage 

Perineorrhaphy 

Removal  of  hemorrhoids 

Breaking  up  vaginal  adhesions 

Left  oophorectomy  

Double  oophorectomy 

Double  salpingo  oophorectomy 

Ventro-fixation  of  uterus 

Removal  of  ovarian  cyst 

Hydronephroma  (removal  of  cystic  left  kidney  and  ureter) 

Pelvic  abscess 

Appendectomy 


During  the  year  we  have,  as  in  former  years,  sent  several 
patients  to  Buffalo  to  have  their  eyes  examined  and  have  glasses 
fitted  by  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Bennett,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due  for 
such  services. 
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We  have  asked  repeatedly  to  have  the  position  of  visiting 
ophthalmologist  created,  but  the  request  has  not  been  granted. 

Such  a  position  is  very  necessary  in  an  institution  with  our 
population.  Many  more  of  our  patients  should  have  the  attention 
of  a  skilled  ophthalmologist,  but  we  cannot,  under  the  present  con- 
dition, have  all  cared  for  in  this  direction. 

Many  patients  have  been  sent  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Povall  at  Mt. 
Morris  for  dental  work. 

Employment  of  Patients. 

Eev.  F.  Von  Bodelschwingh,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
great  German  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  in  a  recent  communication  addressed  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy,  etc.,  stated,  "  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  very  best 
remedy  for  our  patients  consists  in  work  carefully  proportioned 
to  the  ability  of  the  patient"  i 

With  this  statement,  all  familiar  with  the  car©  of  the  epileptic 
can  most  heartily  agree. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  we  find  many  patients  coming  to  us 
with  the  idea  instilled  in  their  minds  that,  although  physically 
able,  they  must  do  no  work  of  any  kind. 

At  the  present  time  55  per  cent,  of  our  patients  do  some  sort  of 
work.  Forty-five  per  cent.,  or  about  600  patients,  are  idle.  Of 
this  latter  number,  about  350  are  infirmary  cases,  markedly  im- 
paired mentally  or  physically,  or  both. 

The  Colony  is  greatly  handicapped  as  a  result  of  having  so 
large  a  population  of  a  class  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  At 
times  we  are  hard  pressed  to  procure  sufficient  workers  to  help 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  various  departments.  This  diffi- 
culty is  one  not  usually  appreciated  by  those  living  outside  of  the 
institution.  They  too  often  have  the  idea  that  the  Colony  has  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  working  patients. 

A  paid  shoemaker  with  two  patients  to  assist  him  is  now  at- 
tending regularly  to  the  repairing  of  shoes,  slippers,  harness,  etc. 
Chair  caning  is  also  being  done  by  two  male  patienta.  They  have 
accomplished  considerable  work  during  the  year.  The  other  in- 
dustries have  been  carried  on.  as  in  former  years. 
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Schools. 

The  day  school  for  the  boys  was  moved  last  winter  from  the 
Trades  School  to  the  room  in  the  old  store  formerly  occupied  by 
■the  printing  shop.  This  obviates  the  necessity  for  so  many  of  the 
boys  crossing  the  railroad  tracks  to  go  to  school,  and  in  addition 
gives  a  much  quieter  room  in  which  to  carry  on  the  school  work. 
It  also  affords  much  needed  additional  space  for  our  printing 
shop,  in  which  nearly  all  of  our  forms,  letter-heads,  etc.,  are 
printed. 

At  the  present  time  at  the  Colony  80  girls  are  attending  school 
regularly;  46  boys  are  attending  day  school  and  45  boys  and 
young  men  Sloyd  school. 

Employees. 

We  have  experienced  much  difficulty,  not  only  during  this  last 
year,  but  for  several  years  past,  in  procuring  cooks  for  the  indi- 
vidual cottages  in  the  Villa  Flora  Group.  To  obviate  this,  and 
also  for  economical  reasons,  it  would  seem  advisable  at  an  early 
date  to  consider  joining  some  of  these  cottages  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lessen  the  number  of  dining  rooms  and  kitchens. 

The  Village  Green,  too,  might  be  improved  if  it  had  a  central 
kitchen,  as  we  must  often  employ  under  the  present  system  in- 
experienced women  as  cooks. 

The  preparation  of  food  for  our  patients  should  always  be 
attended  to  most  carefully,  as  so  much  depends  upon  it 

With  a  central  kitchen,  better  prepared  food  would  be  insured 
under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  cook  with  one  or  possibly 
two  assistants.  The  warm  food  could  easily  be  distributed  to 
the  individual  dining  rooms. 

The  saving  brought  about  in  less  repairs  on  ranges,  cooking 
utensils,  use  of  coal,  waste  of  food  supplies,  fewer  cooks,  eta,  is 
also  a  considerable  item  in  favor  of  a  central  kitchen. 

Attendants. 

Owing  to  the  isolated  location  of  the  Colony,  and  difficulty  and 

unpleasantness  of  caring  for  the  most  defective  patients,  the  long 

hours  and  the  comparative  small  pay  offered,  it  is  hard  for  us  to 

procure  attendants.     What  would  tend  to  remedy  this  would  be 
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if  the  hours  were  shortened,  the  pay  increased  and  proper  quarters 
provided  for  these  people  in  a  home  for  employees. 

This  question  of  shortage  of  attendants  is  a  serious  one  and. 
seems  to  continue  to  grow. 

Female  Nurses  and  Attendants  to  Care  for  Male  Patients. 

We  have  placed  at  the  Men's  Infirmary  two  female  attendar_.s 
to  help  care  for  the  sick.  We  propose,  if  possible,  to  procure  more 
at  an  early  date. 

Many  of  our  employeer  receive  less  pay  for  the  same  work  than 
is  granted  in  some  of  the  other  institutions  in  this  State.  It 
would  seem  but  just  that  for  the  same  work  the  same  pay  should 
be  allowed  in  all  institutions  under  the  State's  control. 

The  number  of  attendants  allowed  the  Colony  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  permit  proper  care  of  our  patients.  Our  ratio  of 
1-12  includes  27  cooks,  thus  making  the  actual  ratio  of  attend- 
ants to  patients  1-15.8.  This  is  entirely  too  small  a  force  of 
nurses  and  attendants  when  one  considers  the  difficulty  in  car- 
ing for  epileptics,  many  of  whom  are  very  deficient  mentally. 

Ratio  of  day  attendants  to  present  population 1-19.1 

Ratio  of  night  attendants  to  present  population 1—93.3 

Employees'  Home  at  Women's  Group. 
We  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  providing  for  our 
unmarried  employees,  especially  for  those  living  in  the  Women's 
Group.  The  use  of  Trillium  Cottage  as  an  employees'  building 
for  that  group  would  tend  to  solve  this  problem  and  aid  us 
greatly  in  keeping  desirable  people. 

Special  Appropriations  Required  for  igio. 

Item  1.   West  wing  for  Peterson  Hospital $25,000 

Item  2.  House  for  first  assistant  physician 4,000 

At  the  present  time,  the  capacity  of  tbe  hospital  for  female 
patients  is  entirely  too  small  when  the  size  of  the  Colony  is  con- 
sidered. There  is  room  for  but  eleven  and  we  need  at  all  times 
accommodations  therein  foT  at  least  thirty  female  patients.     Of 
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tbe  eleven  beds  available  at  the  present  time,  the  majority  ere,  as 
a  rule,  occupied  by  patients  who  assist  with  the  housework  at  the 
hospital  or  at  the  Administration  building. 

A  new  wing,  which  would  correspond  with  the  east  wing  built 
some  four  years  ago,  would  complete  the  building  as  originally 
planned.  This  mew  wing  would  accommodate  at  least  thirty 
patients,  and  if  the  quarters  now  occupied  by  the  first  assistant 
physician  were  vacated,  there  would  be  room  provided  for  at  least 
fifteen  additional  patients,  thus  making  the  capacity  of  Peterson 
Hospital  (ninety,  both  male  and  female. 

These  changes  and  additions  would  provide  much  needed  room 
for  acute  surgical  and  most  of  the  acute  medical  cases  who  might 
require  hospital  care  and  attention. 

The  hydrotherapy  room  should  be  removed  from  its  present 
location  in  the  east  wing  of  the  hospital  and  be  placed  where  the 
kitchen  is  now,  the  kitchen  to  be  placed  in  the  basement.  When 
the  hospital  is  enlarged,  some  arrangement  should  be  made  for 
installing  a  special  diet  kitchen. 

Item  3.  For  enlarging  the  main  power  plant  building; 
for  purchasing  and  setting  five  additional  100  h.p. 
boilers  complete  and  ready  for  use;  for  mechanical 
stokers;  for  one  150  k.w.  generator  and  steam  turbine, 
direct  connected;  for  construction  of  a  new  brick 
smoke  stack;  for  building  1,750  feel  of  brick  con- 
duit three  and  one-half  by  six  feet  in  the  clear;  for 
raising  the  old  county  bridge  over  the  Kishaqua  creek 
three  feet  higher  than  it  is  now;  for  the  necessary 
pipe  and  pipe  covering  for  carrying  steam,  etc.  All 
for  making  complete  a  central  heating  plant  for  the 
entire  Women's  Group,  providing  proper  power  and 
lighting  facilities  and  placing  a  water  softener  at 
power  house $60,000 

It  has  been  demonstrated  for  some  years  that  a  change  is  very 
necessary  in  the  present  method  of  heating  the  Women's  Group. 
The  system  now  in  use  of  having  the  heating  plant  located  in  the 
main  building  of  that  group  is  very  undesirable  for  many  reasons. 
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It  is  too  expensive,  coating  at  least  $6,000  more  annually  than  it 
would  to  heat  this  group  from  a  central  heating  plant  located  in 
connection  with  the  present  power  plant 

The  office  building  in  the  Villa  Flora  Group,  in  the  basement 
of  which  the  heating  plant  is  located,  is  filled  with  disagreeable 
gases  during  the  entire  winter  and  becomes,  as  a  rule,  entirely 
too  warm  to  be  a  healthy  place  to  work  or  live  in.  Besides,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  clean  during  the  time  the  plant  is  in  use, 
over  half  of  the  year.  A  new  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000 
per  year,  would  soon  pay  for  itself  because  of  the  fact  that  ws 
could  burn  soft  instead  of  hard  coal  and  we  could  save  the  haul- 
ing of  the  coal  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  present  system  in  the 
Villa  Flora  Group. 

The  lighting  and  power  plant  now  in  use  at  the  Colony  is  far 
too  small  to  meet  our  requirements.  At  the  present  time,  we  have 
not  only  nothing  in  reserve  in  case  of  accident,  but  an  insufficient 
equipment  for  our  everyday  needs.  The  Colony  has  reached  a 
stage  in  its  development  where  twenty-four  hours'  service  should 
be  available  for  use  in  motore,  at  the  trades  school,  tailor  shop, 
sewing  room,  laundry,  bakeshop,  spring  pump  and  wherever  else 
on  the  premises  it  might  be  needed. 

Water  softener  for  power  house.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
been  troubled  with  scale  forming  in  the  boilers  at  the  power  house. 
If  we  could  procure  a  water  softener  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
away  with  this  forming  of  scale  and  so  lessen  the  cost  of  running 
the  power  plant. 

Item  4.  For  coal  trestle  and  storage  vault  at  the  main 
power  plant  for  the  purpose  of  storing  750  tone  of 
anthracite  and  800  tons  of  bituminous  coal $12,000 

The  old  wood  coal  trestle  now  in  use  has  been  repaired  time 
and  again.  A  modern  steel  trestle  should  replace  this  unsafe 
wooden  structure. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  means  for  storing  any  quantity 
of  coal.  It  is  desirable,  for  many  reasons,  to  have  on  hand  a 
surplus  quantity  of  coal  so  that  no  matter  what  emergency  arises, 
we  will  always  have  a  sufficient  amount  available. 
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Item  5.  For  a  reception  cottage  for  male  patients $35,000 

Item  6.  A  new  cottage  should  be  constructed  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Villa.  Flora  Qroup,  this  cottage 
to  complete  quadrangle  and  to  be  fitted  up  so  as  to  be 
used  as  a  reception  cottage  and  also  provide  some  hos- 
pital beds  for  Villa  Flora  Group $35,000 

During  the  past  year  Trillium  Cottage  was  used  for  hospital 
purposes,  as  a  reception  cottage  for  women  and  to  house  some 
fifteen  female  employees.  It  is  still  so  occupied.  With  its  large 
number  of  small  rooms,  it  is  better  suited  for  an  employees'  home 
than  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  need  of  a  properly  arranged  reception  cottage  with  some 
space  for  a  medical  ward  for  Villa  Flora  Group  has  long  been 
apparent. 

Reception  cottages  were  planned  for  when  the  construction  of 
the  Colony  was  begun  but  have  never  been  erected. 

In  such  cottages,  all  new  admissions  could  be  kept  under  close 
observation  for  as  long  a  period  as  might  be  indicated  in  the  in- 
dividual case.  Special  examinations  and  treatments  could  be 
carried  out  more  advantageously  than  is  possible  with  our  pres- 
ent means. 

The  reception  cottages  should  contain  hydrotherapeutio  out- 
fits, examination  rooms,  etc.  These  cottages  should  be  divided 
into  small  wards  with  possibly  a  few  single  rooms. 

Item  7.  For  a  Protestant  Chapel  to  seat  one  thousand 

persons $20,000 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  suitable  place  where  Protestai:! 
services  can  be  held  at  the  Colony.  The  House  of  the  Elders,  an 
old  building  which  was  standing  on  the  Colony  at  the  time  the 
property  was  purchased  by  the  State,  is  still  in  use.  This  build- 
ing is  entirely  too  small  and  is  in  many  ways  undesirable  for  use 
as  a  place  in  which  to  hold  religious  services.  It  lacks  accom- 
modation for  the  number  of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  attend 
these  services. 

We  would  ask  that  this  appropriation  be  granted  us,  so  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  suitable  provision  can  be  made  for 
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permitting  as  many  of  the  Protestants  at  the  Colony  as  may  de- 
sire to  do  so  to  attend  religious  services  in  an  appropriate 
building. 

Item  8.  For  the  construction  of  a  brick  school  building 
for  one  hundred  boys $12,000 

This  appropriation  has  been  asked  for  for  several  years.  At 
;he  present  time,  the  Sloyd  School  for  Boys  is  located  in  the 
Trades  School  building,  east  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  the  day  school  for  boys  in  a  room  in  the  old  store  in 
ihe  Central  Group.  We  are  anxious  to  have  a  new  building 
rrected  somewhere  in  the  Central  Group  in  which  all  the  schools 
for  hoys  can  be  placed,  the  Sloyd  School  to  occupy  one  floor  and 
the  ordinary  day  school  the  other.  The  space  now  occupied  by 
the  Sloyd  School  is  needed  for  industrial  purposes. 

Item  9.  For    the    construction    and    equipment    of    a 
blacksmith  shop  in  the  Industrial  Group $2,000 

The  present  blacksmith  shop  is  in  the  Trades  School  building, 
exposing  it  to  the  danger  of  fire,  besides  occupying  room  which 
we  desire  to  add  to  our  plumbing  shop  so  that  we  may  have  a 
place  in  which  to  make  and  repair  tinware.  Our  salary  sched- 
ule allows  us  to  employ  a  tinsmith  but  we  have  not  employed 
one  up  to  the  present  because  we  have  had  no  place  in  which 
to  arrange  for  him  to  do  work. 

If  the  appropriation  asked  for  be  granted,  this  difficulty  could 
oe  obviated. 

Item  10.     For  furnishing  two  pavilions  for  tubercular 
patients '. . .       $2,500 

i 
It  will  require  at  least  this  amount  of  money  to  furnish  the 
two  pavilions  now  under  course  of  construction.     No  money  is 
at  present  available  for  that  purpose. 

for  replacing  worn  out  furniture  and  providing  same 

in  patients'  cottages  where  required $5,000 

Hem  11.  For  addition  to  the  Laboratory $7,000 
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The  capacity  of  the  Laboratory  is  entirely  too  small  to  enable 
us  to  do  both  chemical  and  pathological  work  as  it  should  be 
done.  The  addition  desired  would  be  added  to  the  west  side  of 
the  present  building.  An  animal  house  should  also  be  constructed 
in  connection  with  the  laboratory. 

Item  12.  For  scientific  books,  surgical  books  and  appli- 
ances required  in  the  study  of  epilepsy $2,500 

1 

This  item,  which  has  been  allowed  each  year  for  some  time 

past,  is  very  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  our  medical  library 

and  procure  various  appliances  and  pieces  of  apparatus  required 

in  hospital  and  laboratory  work.  * 

Item  13.  For  tarn  to  replace  old  barn  located  north  of 

Laundry $5,000 

I 
At  the  present  time,  the  amount  of  barn  space  is  insufficient 
for  us  to  properly  store  our  hay  and  grain,  thus  necessitating 
the  stacking  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay  out  of  doors. 
(See  Steward's  report.)  We  should  not  only  have  this  space, 
but  also  in  connection  with  this  proposed  barn,  a  new  root  cellar 
in  which  to  store  vegetables,  as  we  also  need  more  space  for  this 
purpose,  and  additional  stable  room  for  young  stock  during  the 
winter  months. 
Item  34.  Repairs  and  equipment $25,000 

Some  of  the  items  included  under  repairs  and  equipment  i 
Sewer  for  houses  occupied  by  farmer  and  butcher;  building  of 
dam  at  Power  House  to  insure  proper  supply  of  creek  water; 
repairs  to  roofs  and  conductor  pipes;  replastering  and  repainting 
of  several  of  the  first  cottages  erected ;  plumbing  in  some  of  pa- 
tients' and  employees'  cottages;  a  water  line  to  the  Catholic 
chapel  for  fire  protection ;  pipe  rail  around  area  ways  at  Village 
Green  Group;  larger  flush  tank  and  syphon  in  connection  with 
sewage  disposal  system ;  the  placing  of  stand  pipeB  for  fire  pro- 
tection in  both  Infirmaries,  Chestnut  cottage  and  the  eleven  cot- 
tages first  erected  at  Villa  Flora  Group. 
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When  the  size  of  the  institution  is  taken  into  consideration 
and  its  valuation,  of  over  $1,000,000,  one  can  readily  see  the 
great  necessity  for  making  numerous  repairs  each  year.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  done,  we  require  at  least  $25,000  annually. 

Item  15.  Two  cottages  for  the  care  of  patients  becom- 
ing menially  confused $40,000 

It  is  necessary,  under  present  conditions,  to  transfer  these  pa- 
tients to  the  Infirmaries,  Trillium  or  the  Letchworth  House,  build- 
ings which  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  care  of  these  patients. 

A  separate  cottage  with  proper  equipment  of  hydrotherapeutic 
apparatus,  diet  kitchen,  etc.,  should  be  provided  for  each  Bex, 
This  would  enable  us  to  care  for  such  patients  in  a  proper  manner 
as  outlined  on  page  32. 

Item  16.  Veranda  for  the  south  side  of  hospital $4,000 

Sun  rooms  over  corridor  at  Hepatica  and  Iris 

and  Nasturtium  and  Orchid 500 


$4,500 


Under  existing  conditions,  there  are  no  means  provided  at 
Peterson  Hospital  by  which  we  can  have  our  convalescent  pa- 
tients sit  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  is  pleasant.  If  a  plain, 
substantial  veranda  were  built  across  the  south  side  of  this  build- 
ing, we  could  arrange  to  place  beds  thereon  and  so  provide  a  place 
for  them  and  others  requiring  outdoor  treatment  so  that  they 
could  be  cared  for  in  the  proper  manner.  The  proposed  sun 
rooms  at  the  other  cottages  mentioned  would  tend  vastly  to  im- 
prove their,  usefulness  and  appearance. 

Similar  verandas  should  be  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Schuyler  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Loomis  Infirmary. 

Item  17.  Finishing  the  third  floor  of  Spratling  Hall. .       $5,000 

The  large  attic  in  Spratling  Hall  should  he  finished  off  into 
rooms  similar  to  those  on  the  second  floor  of  that  building.  The 
Colony  has  reached  such  a  size  that  the  second  floor  is  insufficient 
for  officers  and  others  required  to  reside  therein.     The  accommo- 
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datigna  provided  Lave  not  been  increased  in  ten  years,  while  the 
number  of  officers  has  been  doubled  during  that,  period. 

The  erection  of  a  Staff  House  should  be  considered  at  an  early 
date. 

Item  18.  Refrigerating  plant  and  ice  macfime $10,000 

With  over  thirty-five  refrigerators  to  keep  filled  in  addition 
to  our  cold  storage  rooms,  the  need  of  ice  is  very  essential  and 
apparent.  Owing  to  the  mild  winter,  we  were  unable  last  year 
to  procure  our  usual  harvest  of  ice  from  Willow  pond,  so  were 
obliged  to  purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  for  our  requirements. 
When  the  present  store  was  erected,  several  rooms  were  arranged 
at  the  north  end  of  the  building  to  be  used  for  cold  storage  pur- 
poses. In  1901,  a  request  was  made  for  an  appropriation  with 
which  to  install  a  refrigerating  plant  there,  but  this  was  not 
granted. 

In  view  of  the  present  size  of  the  Colony,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  something  be  done  soon  in  this  direction,  so  we  can  use 
the  space  at  the  store  originally  built  for  cold  storage  rooms.  The 
present  cold  storage  space  is  entirely  too  small  for  our  needs. 

An  ammonia  refrigerating  plant  of  sufficient  capacity  should 
be  installed  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In  connection  with  it 
there  should  be  built  an  ice  machine  to  produce  four  or  five  tons 
of  ice  daily,  which  quantity,  with  our  present  population,  we 
require  on  an  average,  daily  the  year  around. 

In  former  years,  we  cut  all  the  ice  we  used,  but  our  needs  are 
increasing  as  we  continue  adding  new  buildings,  and  the  ice  pond 
supply  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 

The  cost  of  running  an  ice  machine  is  nominal,  and  we  believe 
that  the  machine  should  be  put  in,  even  if  we  have  some  ice,  for 
the  reason  that  we  can  reduce  the  temperature  low  enough  in  our 
cold  storage  rooms  in  hot  weather  to  lteep  meat,  which-  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  satisfactorily  with  ice,  as  we  cannot  reduce  the  tem- 
perature below  44  degrees,  and  often  it  is  up  to  50  degrees,  con- 
sequently there  is  more  or  less  meat  that  has  to  be  trimmed  off. 
The  machine,  of  course,  could  be  run  at  less  expense  for  the  cold 
storage  alone,  if  we  cut  all  the  ice  we  could  to  supply  the  large 
cold  storage  rooms  at  the  West  House  and  Inn  Kitchens,  each  of 
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which  takes  nearly  one  ton  per  day  in  the  hot  weather.  The  ice 
machine  would  not  perhaps  make  ice  enough  for  all  our  refrigera- 
tors, but  in  an  ordinary  year,  with  its  assistance,  we  would  be  able 
to  put  up  enough  ice  so  that  at  least  it  would  be  a  paying  invest- 
ment in  saving  meat  in  our  large  cold  storage  room.  A  complete 
refrigerating  plant,  ice  machine  and  installation  of  same  in  small 
addition  to  store  would  cost  about  $10,000. 

Item  19,  A   perman&rti   right   of   way   to   part   of   the 

Colony  premises *  $650 

In  the  southwest  part  of  the  Colony  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  several  acres  of  land  to  which  we  cannot  gain  access  except 
by  trespassing  on  some  land  owned  by  a  neighboring  farmer.  It 
would  seem  advisable  that  the  Colony  purchase  a  sufficient,  amount 
of  land  so  that  it  would  have  a  permanent  right  of  way  from  this 
piece  of  property  to  the  public  highway. 

We  have  an  option  on  land  which  lies  between  the  Colony 
property  and  Tuscarora  highway.  This  piece  of  property  is  ZYz 
acres  in  extent  and  the  price  asked  by  the  owner  is  $650, 

Item  20.  Nurses'  Home  in  Men's  Group $20,000 

We  have  at  the  present  time  no  place  in  which  to  provide 
proper  rooms  for  nurses  and  attendants  employed  in  the  Loomis 
Infirmary  or  Letchworth  House. 

Several  married  couples  should  also  be  provided  for,  as  under 
existing  conditions  they  have  very  poor  accommodations. 

Nurses  and  attendants  should  not  be  required  to  room  in  the 
Infirmaries  or  Letchworth  House.     When  off  duty,  they  should 
be  away  from  those  patients  as  their  hours  of  duty  are  long  and 
trying. 
Item  21.  For  a  dormitory  in  the  West  Group  to  take 

the  place  of  Six  Nations  Building $40,000 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  Six  Nations  is  unsuited  for  use 
by  patients  and  should  'be  replaced  by  a  modern  structure.  The 
present  building  is  a  veritable  fire  trap  and  not  suited  in  any 
way  for  the  purpose  of  a  dormitory. 
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Item  22.  For  maintenance  during  the  fiscal  year  1910— 
1911,  a  sum  not  less  than  $252,000  will  be 
required  for  a  population  of  at  least  1,400 
patients. 

Summary  of  Special  Appropriations. 

Item  1. 

West  wing  for  Peterson  Hospital $25,000 

Item  2. 
House  for  First  Assistant  Physician 4,000 

Item  3. 
Enlarging  central  beating  and  power  plant 60,000 

Item  4. 
For  coal  trestle  and  storage  vault  at  main  power  plant. .      12,000 

Item  5, 
For  reception  cottage  for  male  patients 35,000 

Item  6. 
.  For  reception  cottage  in  Villa  Flora  Group 35,000 

Item  T. 
For  Protestant  chapel 20,000 

Item  8. 
For  construction  of  brick  school 12,000 

Item  9. 
For  construction  and  equipment  of  a  blacksmith's  shop .  .         2,000 

Item  10. 

For  furnishing  two  tubercular  pavilions 2,500 

For  replacing  worn  out  furniture,  etc.,  in  patients'  cot- 
tages          5,000 
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Item  11. 
Por  addition  to  laboratory $7,000 

Item  12. 
For  scientific  books,  surgical  books  and  appliances 2,500 

Item  13. 
For  bam 5,000 

Item  14. 
Repairs  and  equipment 25,000 

Item  15. 
For  two  cottages  for  mentally  confused  patients 40,000 

Item  16. 

For  veranda  for  south  Bide  of  hospital 4,000 

For  sun   rooms    at   Hepaticft,    Iris,    Nasturtium   and 
Orchid 500 

Item  17. 
Finishing  third  floor  of  Spratling  Hall 5,000 

Item  18. 
Refrigerating  plant  and  ice  machine 10,000 

Item  19. 
Permanent  right  of  way  to  part  of  Colony  premises.  . .  650 

Item  20. 
Nurses'  Home  in  men's  group 20,000 

Item  21. 
For  a  dormitory  to  take  the  place  of  Six  Nations 40,000 

Total $372,150 
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For  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-1911...  $252,000 

The  total  sum  asked  for  under  special  appropriations  may  seem 
large,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Colony  is 
far  from  being  completed.  There  is  not  an  item  on  the  list  but 
is  important  and  greatly  needed.  Several  have  been  asked  for 
repeatedly. 

Fire  Department  Reorganized. 

A  main  hose  company,  three  auxiliary  hose  companies,  a  chem- 
ical company,  a  hook  and  ladder  company  and  a  protective  corps 
were  organized  in  January.  Regular  monthly  drills  are  held  by 
the  different  companies.  Eegular  fire  drills  for  patients  are  held 
every  two  weeks  in  the  cottages  occupied  by  them.  A  modem  fire 
alarm  system  is  tr,  be  installed  as  soon  as  the  necessary  material 
arrives. 

Training  School. 

Before  we  can  have  our  training  school  registered  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  a  principal  for  the  training  school  is 
required  to  assume  general  charge  of  the  practical  instruction. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  such  a  position  will  soon  be  created. 

A  clflss  of  eipbt,  six  women  and  two  men,  was  graduated  in 
June.  The  address  on  that  occasion  was  given  by  Rev.  George 
M.  Price  of  Mt.  Morris.  Those  graduated  were:  Miss  Oora  E. 
Strtttt,  Miss  Sarah  A.  McGrane,  Miss  Anna  M.  Martin,  Miss 
Belle  Simeraon,  Miss  Flora  B.  Crotser,  Miss  Katherine  Riordan, 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Welch,  Mr.  Maurice  E.  Jackson. 

Medical  Meetings. 

Staff  meetings  are  held  twice  each  week.  All  new  cases  are 
presented  as  are  also  other  eases  and  reports  on  autopsies.  The 
interest  taken  by  the  staff  in  these  meetings  is  commendable. 

The  Livingston  County  Medical  Society  held  its  quarterly 
meeting  at  the  Colony  on  May  4,  1909,  and  was  well  attended. 
The  program  for  the  day  was  presented  by  the  members  of  the 
Colony  staff  as  follows: 

Papers. 

Possible  Case  of  General  Paresis. —  Dr.  S.  H.  Parker. 

Early  Diagnosis  of  Tuberculosis. —  Dr.  G.  Kirby  Collier. 

Sewage  Disposal.- — Dr.  J.  F.  Munson. 
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Optic  Atrophy  Due  to  Hereditary  Factors,  with  presentation  of 
a  case. —  Br,  Wm.  T.  Shanahau. 

Presentation  of  patients  showing  heart  lesions. —  Dr.  Wm.  N. 
Trader. 

Pernicious  Anaemia,  with  presentation  of  case. —  Dr.  George 
E.  Rehberger. 

Anatomical  Stigmata  of  Degeneration,  with  illustrative  cases. — ■ 
Dr.  B.  F.  Andrews. 

Another  Farm  Group  is  Advisable. 

At  some  early  date,  it  would  seem  wise  that  a  small  Farmstead 
Group  be  built  somewhere  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Colony 
premises.  There  are  200  acres  now  under  cultivation  in  that  part 
of  the  Colony,  but  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the  barns  and 
from  the  cottages  in  which  the  working  patients  live,  that  it  is 
possible  only  under  many  disadvantages  to  properly  care  for  this 
part  of  the  Colony  premises. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  building  to  accommodate  about  fifteen 
male  working  patients  he  built  in  this  part  of  the  grounds.  This 
cottage  could  be  looked  after  by  a  man  and  his  wife  and  might 
also  be  so  constructed  as  to  have  rooms  for  two  or  three  paid 
farm  workers  who  would  supervise  the  work  of  the  patients.  In 
connection  therewith,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  build  *  barn  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  provide  storage  room  for  at  least  part  of 
the  hay  and  other  crops  which  might  be  raised  on  this  part  of 
the  property;  also  suitable  room  for  horses,  a  few  cows  and  per- 
haps some  sheep. 

Some  day  a  similar  group  might  replace  the  present  West 
Group,  the  location  of  which  would,  I  think,  be  ideal  for  that 
purpose. 

Supply  of  Lumber. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Colony,  a  considerable  supply  of 
lumber  haa  been  procured  each  year  from  the  forest  on  the  prem- 
ises. This  should  be  cared  for,  however,  according  to  proper  for- 
estry methods,  thuB  insuring,  after  a  few  years'  work,  a  permanent 
source  of  supply  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  lumber  needed  for 
ordinary  repairs  on  the  Colony  buildings. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  work  can  be  started  shortly. 
Vox.  1  —  9 
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Setting  Out  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Many  trees  and  a  large  number  of  shrubs  are  to  be  set  out  at 
the  Villa  Flora  and  Village  Green  Groups  this  fall.  As  great  a 
variety  of  native  material  as  can  be  obtained  will  be  used  in  this 
work. 

This  work  should  be  regularly  done  each  year  until  the  land- 
scape has  a  different  appearance,  especially  at  the  Women's  Group, 
which  now  presents  a  very  bleak  aspect. 

Examination  of  Water. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  recently  examined  several  samples 
of  our  drinking  water  and  reported  it  as  being  free  from  deleteri- 
ous matter. 

Work  on  Filter  Beds. 
The  top  layer  of  gravel  has  been  removed  from  filter  bed  No.  1 
and  fresh  gravel  is  being  placed  thereon. 

A  larger  screen  tank  syphon  should  be  installed,  as  the  one  now 
in  use  is  not  of  sufficient  capacity. 

Laundry. 

An  appropriation  fur  enlarging  the  laundry  and  installing 
additional  equipment  was  granted  by  the  last  Legislature. 

Plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  State  Architect  for  this 
work.  We  need  this  addition  very  much,  as  our  present  facilities 
are  entirely  too  small,  when  one  considers  the  large  infirmary  class 
we  are  caring  for  at  the  present  time. 

The  steam  sterilizer  now  in  the  basement  of  the  Trades  School 
should  be  placed  in  the  new  wing  about  to  be  added  to  the  laundry. 

Farm  and  Garden  Products. 

As  shown  in  the  report  of  the  steward,  most  of  the  products 
from  the  farm  and  garden  were  ,very  good  this  summer. 

Because  of  the  poor  potato  crop  in  '1908,  we  were  forced  fo  buy 
most  of  the  potatoes  used  during  the  past  year. 

State  Fair  Exhibit. 

Specimens  of  work  from  the  schools  and  shops,  and  articles 

grown  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm,  were  placed  in  an  exhibit 

which  the  Colony  had  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  in 

September. 
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Laboratory  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1909. 
Dr.   Wm.   T.   Shanahan,   Acting   Medical  Supt.,   Craig   Colony 
for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Doctor. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  my  report 
as 'Resident  Pathologist  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  clinical  material  furnished  the  laboratory,  so  that  the 
time  of  the  laboratory  force  has  been  quite  largely  devoted  to  work 
of  this  character.  This  increase  in  the  clinical  material  is  signifi- 
cant of  a  closer  relationship  between  the  physicians  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  patients  and  the  laboratory  —  a  much  to  be  'desired 
condition. 

The  work  on  post-epileptic  albuminuria  has  been  continued  but 
has  not  been  completed,  on  account  of  the  press  of  other  work. 
Work  on  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  has  been  begun. 

The  autopsy  material  has  been  unusually  large  and  ,has  been  full 
of  interest.  The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of 
examinations  and  their  scope  and  the  character  of  the  permission : 

Complete  autopsies 50 

Trunk  only '     3 

Head  only 16 

Total 69 

Coroner's  permission 24 

Law 16 

Relatives'  permission 24 

Law  and  permission 4 

Coroner's  permit  and  law 1 

Total 09 

Total  deaths  for  year 109 

In  the  past,  abstracts  have  been  given  of  only  those  autopsies 
which  have  presented  some  feature  of  special  interest.     As  in- 
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quiries  are  sometimes  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  material, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  present  here  the  abstracts  of  the  autopsies 
for  the  present  year.  These  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  material 
which  comes  to  autopsy  here,  and  while  the  findings  are  neces- 
sarily given  in  skeleton,  they  will  show  the  character  of  the 
findings. 


s  for  Year  Ending  September  30,  1909. 

17G.  Coroner. 

Prune  stone  found  below  glottis.     Small  focus  pneumonic 
change. 

177.  Law. 

Sderosis  right  uncinate  gyrus. 

178.  Coroner. 

Cardiac  hypertrophy,  mitral  regurgitation,  patent  foramen 
oval.  Old  pericarditis  and  pleuritis.  Old  tuberculosis 
of  lungs.  Severe  pulmonary  congestion.  Chronic  pa- 
renchymatous nephritis.  Peritonitis,  from  perforation  of 
sigmoid. 

179.  Permission  from  friends,  trunk  only. 

Cardiac  hypertrophy,  myocarditis,  mitral  regurgitation. 
Hydrothorax.  Chronic  pulmonary  congestion.  Chronic 
passive  congestion  of  liver.  Occlusion  of  the  cystic  duct 
by  stones.     Large  spleen.     Old  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

180.  Coroner. 

Tuberculosis  of  left  lung.  Early  stage  of  parenchymatous 
nephritis. 

181.  Law. 

Hydrocephalic  cranium.  Marked  hydrops  meningeus,  and 
slight  dilation  of  ventricles. 

182.  Law. 

Moderate  degree  internal  hydrocephalus.  Marked  arterio- 
sclerosis of  cerebral  vessels. 

183.  Law  and  permission. 

Some  hydrops  meningeus  and  cysts  in  the  choroids.  Cyst 
in  posterior  portion  of  right  cerebrum.  Old  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.    Stercoral  ulcers  in  large  intestine. 
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184.  Coroner,  trunk  only. 

Thickening  of  mitral  flaps.  Slight  aortic  stenosis.  Arterio- 
sclerotic nephritis. 

185.  Permission. 

Cysts  of  choroid  plexus.  Old  pulmonary  and  pericardial 
adhesions.  Broncho-pneumonia.  Thickening  of  cardiac 
valves.  Coronaries  stiffened.  Left  ventricle  dilated. 
Passive  congestion  of  liver.     Parenchymatous  nephritis. 

186.  Coroner. 

Oedema  and  congestion  of  brain.  Congestion  of  kidneys 
and  liver.     Old  pericarditis.     Lymphatic  hyperlasia. 

187.  Coroner. 

Hydrops  meningeus  and  slight  enlargement  of  ventricles. 
Choroidal  cysts,  old  aortic  vegetations.  White  kidneys. 
Ulcer  involving  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  Oedema  of 
longs. 

188.  Permission. 

Old  and  recent  pachymeningitis  hemorrhagica  interna. 
Croupous  pneumonia,  Septic  spleen.  Parenchymatous 
nephritis. 

189.  Coroner. 

Broncho-pneumonia.     Hydrops  meningeus. 

190.  Permission. 

Red  hepatization.  Fatty  liver.  Hydrops  meningeus,  chroni? 
leptomeningitis.    Convolutions  asymmetrical. 

191.  Law. 

Some  atrophy  convolutions.     Cysts  in  choroids. 

192.  Law  and  permission. 

Old  leptomeningitis,  hydrops  meningeus.  Moderate  sclero- 
sis basilar  arteries.  Lobar  pneumonia.  Old  tuberculosis 
of  lunga.  Marked  degeneration  of  the  media  of  the  aorta. 
Parenchymatous  nephritis. 

193.  Permission. 

Slightly  hemi-atrophy  of  cerebrum.  Moderate  hydrops  men- 
ingeus. Some  clouding  of  the  leptomeninges.  Pleura? 
effusion  am!  associated  lobar  pneumonia.  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Passive  congestion  of  liver.  Heart  muscle 
very  moist. 
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194.  Law. 

Marked  hydrops  meningeus. 

195.  Law. 

Slight  pachymeningitis  interna.  The  basilar  artery  is  en- 
larged in  ite  posterior  half  and  the  vertebrals  are  also 
large.  They  are  stiffened  and  localized  thickenings  art* 
to  be  seen  through  the  wall  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Ven- 
tricles slightly  dilated.  Possible  foci  of  softening  in  the 
head  of  each  caudate  nucleus. 

196.  Coroner. 

Slight  increase  of  fluid  in  the  cerebral  ventricles.  Large 
heart,  sub-epicardial  hemorrhages,  valves  thickened.  Old 
pleural  adhesions.  Lungs  congested  and  oedrmatous. 
Hyperlaatic  spleen  and  lymph  tissue.  Congestion  of  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

197.  Permission. 

Atrophy  left  temporal  lobe.  Psammomatous  tumors  in 
choroids.  Thickening  of  the  mitral  margins.  Large 
spleen.  Gall  stones.  -  Congestion  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera. 

198.  Coroner. 

Generalized  congestion.  Cloudy  swelling  of  kidneys.  Slight 
arterial  degeneration. 

199.  Coroner. 

Slight  hydrops  meningeus.  Colloid  goitre.  Large  thymus. 
Congestion  and  oedema  of  right  lung.  Cirrhotic  liver. 
Stomach  over-distended. 

200.  Permission. 

Cysts  of  choroid.     Broncho-pneumonia.     Ulcers  of  stomach. 

201.  Permission. 

Hydrops  meningeus,  choroid  cysts,  lepto-meninges  clouded. 
Lungs  show  hypostatic  pneumonia.  Endocardium  thick- 
ened. Solitary  follicles  ulcerated.  Chronic  interstitial 
nephritis. 

202.  Coroner. 

Dilated  heart.  Mitral  stenosis  and  regurgitation.  Lung.-* 
show  metastatic  carcinoma.  Old  parenchymatous  ne- 
phritis. Carcinoma  of  cervix,  involving  glands  ,»nd  left 
adnexa. 
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203.  Permission. 

Old  pulmonary  adhesions.  Congestion  left  lower  lobe  of 
lung.     Dilated  heart.     Passive  congestion  of  liver. 

204.  Permission. 

Broncho-pneumonia.  Fatty  liver.  Parenchymatous  nephritis. 

205.  Coroner. 

Broncho-pneumonia  and  congestion.  Brown  atrophy  heart 
muscle  and  epi-and  endo-cardial  thickening.  Passive  con- 
gestion liver  with  increased  connective  tissue.  Paren- 
chymatous nephritis.  Brain  adherent  to  <bone  over  right 
orbit.    Stercoral  ulcers  in  large  intestine. 

206.  Law. 

Tumor  of  right  parietal  region.  Aneurism  of  left  vertebral. 
Slight  hemi-atrophy. 

207.  Law  and  permission. 

Red  hepatization.     Fatty  liver.     Parenchymatous  nephritis. 

208.  Coroner  and  law. 

Pneumo-thorax.  Small  focus  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Fatty 
liver.  White  kidneys.  Tuberculosis  of  retroperitoneal 
and  of  perj-bronchial  glands. 

209.  Permission. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs.  Brown  atrophy  heart  muscle  and 
valvular  thickening.  Interstitial  nephritis.  Aorta  athero- 
matous.    Complete. 

210.  Permission. 

Moderate  hydrops  meningcus.  Dilated  heart,  brown  atrophy. 
Acute  parenchymatous  nephritis.     Gall-stones. 

211.  Law. 

Hydrops  meningeus.     Slight  hemi-atrophy. 

212.  Coroner. 

Pulmonary  congestion,  broncho-pneumonia.  Liver  fatty  ami 
shows  passive  congestion.     Parenchymatous  nephritis. 

213.  Permission,  trunk  only. 

Broncho-pneumonia.  Brown  atrophy.  Vegetations  on  the 
mitral. 

214.  Permission. 

Broncho-pneumonia.  Duodenal  ulcer.  Parenchymatous 
nephritis. 
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215.  Permission. 

Croupous  pneumonia.  Fibroma  of  intestinal  wall.  Paren- 
chymatous nephritis.     Sago  spleen. 

216.  Law. 

Moderate  hydrops  meningeus.    Congestion  of  cortical  vessels. 

217.  Law. 

Recent  pachymeningitis  hemorrhagica  interna.  Atheroma 
of  the  circle  of  Willis. 

218.  Coroner. 

Infarct  scars  in  kidneys.  General  congestion.  Liver  shows 
increased  connective  tissue. 

219.  Permission. 

Secondary  contracted  kidneys.  Fatty  liver.  Lungs  con- 
gested and  tubercular.    Brown  atrophy  heart  muscle. 

220.  Permission. 

Some  hydrops  meningeus.  Broncho-pneumonia.  Cardiac 
hypertrophy,  myocardial  degeneration.  Double  mitral 
lesion,  slight  double  aortic  lesion.  Coronaries  and  aorta 
show  some  intimal  change.  Liver  fatty  and  shows  passive 
congestion.    Secondary  contracted  kidneys. 

221.  Permission. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis.       Gastric  ulcers.     Small  goitre. 

222.  Permission. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis.     Gall-stones. 

223.  Coroner. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Dilated  heart.  Appendiceal  entero 
liths,  with  erosion. 

224.  Permission, 

Broncho-pneumonia.     Congestion  and  oedema  of  lungs. 

225.  Coroner. 

Marked  inttrnal  hydrocephalus.  Slight  dilatation  of  right 
heart.     Gall-stones. 

226.  Permission. 

Broncho-pneumonia.  Gall-stones.  Parenchymatous  nephri- 
tis. Atheroma  of  aorta.  Ovarian  cyst,  with  twisted 
pedicle. 

227.  Law. 

Some  hydrops  meningeus.  Uncinate  gyri  harder  than  rest 
of  brain. 
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228.  Coroner. 

Hydrops  meningeus,  congestion.  Congestion  and  oedema  of 
lungs.     Parenchymatous  change  in  kidneys. 

229.  Coroner. 

Hydrops  meningeus.  Old  healed  leptomeningitis.  Dilata- 
tion right  heart.     Interstitial  nephritis. 

230.  Permission. 

Tuberculosis  pulmonalis.    Broncho-pneumonia. 

231.  Coroner. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Slight  oedema  and  congestion  of 
lungs  anf]  small  ecchymotic  hemorrhages.  Dilatation  of 
right  heart.  Hypoplasia  of  right  cerebral  cortex,  anterior 
half.  "  "  ' 

232.  Coroner. 

Local  atrophy  of  left  npper  central  cortex.  Ecchymosea  are 
common.  Right  heart  dilated.  Slight  congestion  of  lungs. 
Old  tuberculosis  of  both  apices  and  in  lower  lobe  on  right. 
Abdominal  organs  congested. 

233.  Law. 

Internal  hydrocephalus. 

234.  Law. 

Moderate  hydrops  meningeus. 

235.  Law. 

Asymmetry  of  the  pattern  of  the  convolutions. 

236.  Permission. 

Hydrops  meningeus,  pachymeningitis,  absent  corpus  cal- 
lostun.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Vegetations  on  mitral 
and  aortic  valves.  Anaemia  of  abdominal  organs.  Tu- 
bercular and  stercoral  ulcers  of  intestines.  Ulcerative 
laryngitis. 

237.  Law  and  permission. 

Atrophy  left  temporal  lobe.  Pneumonia  and  pleural  effusion. 
Pericardial  effusion.     Tubercular  mesenteric  glands. 

238.  Law. 

Pituitary  atrophic,  anterior  portion  much  affected. 

239.  Coroner. 

Slight  hydrops  meningeus.-  Numerous  eechymoses.  Old 
tubercular  focus.  General  congestion  of  abdominal 
organs. 
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240.  Permission. 

Purulent  bronchitis.  Passive  congestion  of  liver  and  con- 
gestion of  lungs.     Possible  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

241.  Coroner. 

Moderate  oedema.  Asymmetry  of  brain.  Right  ventricle 
distended.  Lungs  congested.  Early  cloudy  swelling  of 
kidneys. 

242.  Coroner. 

Arteric-sclerosis  of  cerebral  and  coronary  arteries.  Conges- 
tion and  oedema  of  lungs.  Probable  parenchymatous 
nephritis. 

243.  Coroner.  • 

Oedema  and  congestion  of  lungs.  Focus  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia and  hemorrhagic  areas  in  lungs.  Coronary  dis- 
ease. 

244.  Law. 

Hydrops  meningeus.  Dura  adherent  over  frontal  lobes. 
Nodule  of  bony  consistency  in  tip  of  frontal  lobe. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  several  cases  noted 
at  the  Colony  in  which  death  was  preceded  by  an  unusually  low 
temperature.  So  low  are  the  readings  in  some  of  these  cases  that 
scepticism  is  usually  aroused  when  the  facts  are  stated.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  several  cases  of  this  sort,  eighteen  to  be 
exact,  which  have  occurred  at  irregular  intervals,  in  different 
services  —  different  physicians  and  nurses  being  responsible  for 
the  readings.  The  low  readings  are  not  occasional  in  these  eases 
but  are  usually  controlled  by  several  similar  readings  or  by  a 
gradual  fall.  The  thermometers  are  specially  made  to  read  very 
low,  and  a  standardization  of  one  of  them  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  Washington  shows  an  average  error  of  only  0.25 
degree.  The  temperature  curve  in  one  of  these  cases  is  shown  — 
a  case  of  tumor  of  the  bladder. 

Facts  as  to  death  in  epilepsy  are  often  asked,  and,  to  furnish 
data  upon  this  subject,  an  analysis  of  the  deaths  on  the  Colony 
has  been  made.  During  the  existence  of  the  Colony  there  have 
been,  at  the  time  these  figures  are  made,  2,732  individuals  under 
treatment.     Of  these,  one-half  were  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
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11  and  25,  inclusive.  Males  make  up  about  six-tenths,  and 
females  about  four-tenths,  of  the  admissions,  but  of  the  582  deaths, 
the  males  are  in  a  very  slightly  greater  proportion.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  was  in  the  average  17.58  years,  but  about  half  of 
the  eases  had  a  duration  of  only  8  to  18  years.  The  age  at  death 
averaged  30  plus  years,  but  half  the  deaths  occurred  between  15 
and  29,  inclusive,  and  the  largest  number  of  deaths  at  any  one 
age  was  at  19.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  expectation  of  life  is 
materially  shortened  in  epilepsy. 

Pulmonary  conditions  cause  the  largest  portion  of  the  deaths. 
Indeed,  i$  may  he  said  that  the  lungs  of  an  epileptic  are  his 
weakest  organs.  Pulmonary  oedema,  caused  by  a  single  or  by 
several  seizures,  is  the  factor  at  the  basis  of  most  of  the  lung  con- 
ditions. Acute  pulmonary  oedema  may  cause  death  in  a  very 
short  time,  as  for  instance  the  case  of : 

A.  T.,  No.  2393,  male,  aged  59.  This  patient  had  a  seizure 
at  12:15  p.  m.,  and  another  at  3:00  p.  m.  Pulmonary  oedema 
developed  at  once  and  the  patient  died  without  recovering  con- 
sciousness, at  4:15  p.  m.  Acute  oedema  is  often  the  precursor  of 
pneumonia.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  only  too  commonly 
found. 

Heart  conditions  and  nephritis  account  for  thirty  each.  Other 
causes  are  spattering,  and  represent  mostly  various  acute  condi- 
tions of  no  special  significance.  Causes  peculiarly  epileptic,  status 
epilepticus,  series  and  mental  disturbances  with  exhaustion,  oc- 
curred eighty-five  times  and  are  of  considerable  importance,  but 
do  not  play  the  extensive  role  which  would  be  imagined.  Sudden 
death,  due  to  epilepsy  is  a  very  real  danger  and  one  which  cannot 
be  foretold  nor  can  it  always  be  successfully  guarded  against. 
There  were  ninety-nine  cases  which  came  under  this  head.  A 
few  of  these  deaths  were  the  result  of  trauma,  e.  g.,  train  injuries, 
burns,  etc.,  received  while  helpless  and  away  from  observation. 
In  some,  the  patient  fell  in  seizure  with  the  throat  across  a  wire 
or  other  edge,  or  rolled  in  the  seizure  upon  the  face,  with  resulting 
suffocation.  There  are,  too,  a  not  inconsiderable  group  of  cases  in 
which  the  body  is  found  on  the  back  in  which  evidence  of  seizure 
is  present,  but  in  which  there  is  no  demonstrable  cause  of  death 
other  than  the  seizure  itself. 
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Evidences  of  seizure  are  not  usually  complete,  bnt  some  of  the 
classical  symptoms  are  usually  to  be  found.  The  diagnosis  must 
also  be  partially  by  exclusion. 

It  is  our  invariable  practice  to  turn  cases  of  sudden  death  over 
to  the  Coroner  in  order  that  the  autopsy  may  show  that  there  was 
no  violence  and  that  the  death  was  due  to  seizure  or  whatever  cause 
is  found. 

The  papers  concerning  the  low  temperature  cases  and  data  rela- 
tive to  causes  of  death  in  epilepsy  will  be  published  shortly. 

An  addition  to  the  Laboratory  to  accommodate  the  cold  storage 
for  cadavers  and  a  small  posting-room  are  being  planned  and  will, 
when  built,  furnish  much  needed  accommodation.  The  present 
rooms  are  too  small  at  times  and  are  unhygienic.  The  addition  to 
the  Laboratory  which  has  been  asked  in  previous  years  is  more 
than  ever  needed  and,  in  addition,  more  help  could  be  used  with 
profit. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Colony  Medical  Library  con- 
tinues to  grow.  The  dependence  of  the  Laboratory  on  the  Library 
is  so  great  that  it  is  the  very  earnest  hope  of  the  Pathologist  that 
the  growth  may  continue. 

Some  new  apparatus  has  been  added:  a  new  bench,  a  fume  hood, 
additional  filing  sections,  a  Jaquet  Sphygmocardio-chronograph,  a 
Bardeen  freezing  microtome  and  photographic  materials  being  the 
most  noteworthy  additions. 

In  concluding,  the  Pathologist  takes  pleasure  in  expressing  his 
thanks  to  Drs.  Poate  and  Loavitt,  each  of  whom  has  spent  a  por* 
Hon  of  the  year  in  Laboratory  duty;  and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  staff,  and  to  Iho  Acting  Superintendent  for  cheerful  coopera- 
tion. Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  J.  F.  MUNSON,  M.  D., 

Resident  Pathologist. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STEWARD. 


Sonyea,  N".  Y.,  October  1,  1909. 
To  the  Acting  Medical  Superintendent: 

I  most  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  following  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  also  two  copies  of 
the  annual  inventory  of  both  personal  and  real  estate  belonging  to 
the  State  of  New  York  at  the  Craig  Colony. 

This  inventory  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  amended 
by  section  44,  chapter  149  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  which  provides 
that  the  annual  inventory  shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  items 
and  their  location  in  the  institution,  the  designating  marks,  num- 
ber on.  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  cost  of  same,  number 
purchased  during  the  year,  cost  of  total  number  in  use  during  the 
year,  number  condemned  by  Board  of  Managers,  and  number  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  inventory  amounts  to  $1,012,792.12,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $27,713.39  over  our  annual  inventory  made  October  1,  1908. 

The  actual  cost  of  care,  treatment,  and  maintenance  of  each 
patient  has  been  $5,097  less  during  the  year  than  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1908. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  your  attention  especially  to  the 
report  relative  to  the  products  of  the  farm,  dairy,  garden  and 
brickyard,  all  of  which  exceed  any  of  former  years  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  several  heads  of  these  departments. 

Maintenance. 

There  has  been  a  daily  average  number  of  1273.347  patients 
cared  for  during  the  past  year.  The  total  amount  of  money  drawn 
from  the  regular  general  fund  appropriation  for  maintenance  was 
$219,891.51.  There  was  refunded  from  all  sources  $24,267.14, 
leaving  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  for  maintenance  $195,624.37, 
or  a  per  capita  cost  of  $153,633. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Colony  for  the  fiscal  year  from  all  sources 
other  than  legislative  appropriations,  have  been  $&7,972.90.  This 
is  $749.17  lees  than  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908. 

These  receipts  include  the  total  value  of  farm,  garden  and  dairy 
products,  the  value  of  trick  made,  the  industries  of  shops,  the 
value  of  soap  made,  also  the  reimbursements  from  counties  for 
clothing  furnished  patients  and  moneys  received  from  individuals 
for  care  and  treatment  of  patients,  also  miscellaneous  sales. 
$24,267.14  of  this  amount  was  turned  into  the  State  Treasury. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Colony  for  reimbursements,  as  above 
stated,  are  $749.17  less  than  last  year,  while  the  total  value  of  the 
farm,  garden,  dairy,  brickyard,  shops,  and  other  industries  -is 
$5,722.74  more  than  last  year. 

The  reason  for  the  gross  receipts  being  less  this  year  than  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1908,  is  that  Greater  New  Yorl;  * 
and  some  other  counties  failed  to  reimburse  the  State  for  clothing 
furnished  patients  from  their  counties  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1907,  in  time  for  the  reimbursements  to  appear  in  thai 
year's  account,  so  that  the  reimbursements  for  the  year  end-ny 
September  30,  1908,  had  two  years'  reimbursements  from  thosv 
counties,  while  the  present  fiscal  year  has  only  one  year's  reim- 
bursements from  Greater  New  York  and  some  other  counties. 

This  also  affects  the  net  per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  the  car , 
of  patients.  The  net  per  capita  cost  to  the  State,  as  shown  by 
our  books  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908,  was  $147.02, 
and  this  year  $153,633.  This  increase  in  per  capita  cost  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  greater  reimbursements  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1908,  when  Greater  New  York  pa>.l  f«-r 
two  years'  clothing  than  there  has  been  for  the  present  fiscal  yeiir 
when  Greater  New  York  paid  only  one  year's  bills  for  clothing. 

There  hue,  however,  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  per  capita 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  ending! 
September  30,  1908,  was  $177,784  per  capita  while  the  actual 
cost  of  maintenance  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  $172,687,  w 
$5,097  less  than  last  year. 

Maintenance. 
The  daily  number  of  patients  cared  for  during 

the  vear  \va« 1,27:1  347 
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The  total  cost  of  maintenance,  including  home 

product  consumed,  was $252,383  16 

The  per  capita  cost  was 198  204 

The  total  amount  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury 

Genera]   Fund  was 210,891  51 

The  per  capita  cost  was 172  687 

The  total  amount  refunded  from  all  sources  was,  24,267  14 

The  net  cost  to  the  State  was 195,624  37 

The  net  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  was. .  .  .  153  633 


The  per  capita  cost  of  ■divisions  of  maintenance  without  home 
product,  but  including  actual  cash  expenditures  ,as  shown  by  paid 
vouchers : 

Estimate. 

No. 

1-2.     Wages  and  labor, $68  407 

3.  Expenses  of  managers 97 

4.  Provisions 47  844 

5.  Household  stores 5  474 

6.  Clothing 10  652 

7.  Fuel  and  light 22  803 

8.  Hospital  and  medical 2  493 

9.  Shop,  farm  and  garden 8  755 

10.  Ordinary  repairs 70 

11.  Transportation  of  inmates   112 

12.  Miscellaneous 4  477 


Total  average  gross  per  capita  cost.  ...  $172  687 

Total  average  net  per  capita  ..cost,  $153,633. 

'  Farm  and  Garden. 
The  farm  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  The  amount 
of  the  products  has  increased  every  year,  the  present  year  being 
the  most  productive  of  any  year  since  the  Colony  was  founded. 
The  increase  in  farm  and  garden  products  is  largely  due  to 
improved  methods  of  farming  and  gardening.  "The  receipts  are 
$36,501.28,    an    increase  over   last   year   of   $1,026.53,    and    an 
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increase  over  the  year  ending  ^September  30,  1904,  of  $13,037.86. 
That  year  (1904)  the  receipts  were  $23,413.42. 

All  the  crops,  with  the  exception  of  corn  and  fruit,  have  been 
good.  Among  some  of  the  large  crops  might  be  mentioned  wheat, 
which  produced  30  bushels  to  the  acre ;  potatoes,  which  are  esti- 
mated at  6,000  bushels,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will 
exceed  that  amount;  strawberries,  8,520  .quarts;  raspberries, 
2,598  quarts;  milk,  381,514  pounds;  peas,  12,624  pounds,  and 
oats,  2,800  bushels.  ■ 

To  make  the  farm  more  productive,  there  should  be  more  com- 
mercial fertilizer  purchased,  more  horses  and  harnesses  bought, 
and  more  help  employed.  If  .this  is  done  a  great  deal  of  waste 
and  wet  laitd  could  'be  reclaimed.  To  clear  off  any  timber  land 
on  the  farm  would:  not  increase  the  products  of  the  farm  for 
many  years  to/romfe,  as  it  takes  nearly  one  generation  of  man  to 
subdue  forest  land  and  make  it  productive)  of  farm  crops.  We 
believe  it  better  policy  to  allow  the  timber  to  remain  standing, 
and  by  careful  forestry,  conserve  the  resources  of  the  State. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  house  and  barn  be  erected  on  the 
«out>h  farm,  where  an  extra  farmer  could  live.  Possibly  the 
house  could  be  made  large  enough  for  a  certain  number  of  male 
patients  who  would  work  on  the  farm;  the  farmer's  wife  could 
act  as  the  cook,  and  the  farmer  have-  charge  of  the  patients.  If 
this  is  done  it  will  insure  better  cultivation  of  nearly  200  acres 
of  land  which  is  now  situated  so  far  from  ithe  center  that  all  of 
the  products  are  taken  away  and  no  manure  put  back  on  the  land, 
This  is  bad  farming,  and  will  surely  in  time  impoverish  the  soil. 
There  is  also  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  farm  a  number 
of  small  patches  of  land  which  are  covered  with  brush,  which 
could  he  cleared  off,  and  in  a  few  years  made  to  produce  crops. 
I  think  an  expenditure  of  $12,000  in  house,  barn  and  sheds 
would  erect  buildings  which  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Since  tearing  down  the  old  west  barn  we  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient room  for  housing  our  crops.  We  should  have  another  barn 
erected  somewhere  near  the  central  group,  which  would  cost  about 
$5,000.  This  barn  is  needed  not  only  for  storage  of  fodder,  but 
for  stabling  horses.  Several  of  our  horses  are  now  kept  in  sheds, 
the  horse  barn  not  .being  large  enough. 
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Dairy. 

There  has  been  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  during  the  .past  year,  there  being  381,182  pounds  pro- 
duced for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908,  and  381,514 
pounds  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  cost  of  production  has 
\xxn  greater  the  present  year  than  formerly  owing  to  the  higher 
prices  paid  for  feed. 

We  have  at  -the  present  time,  69  cows,  2  bulls,  35  yearlings, 
and  16  calves.  Two  of  the  cows  gave  no  milk  during  the  year, 
and  four  others  only  a  small  part  of  the  year.  The  average  num- 
ber of  cows  milked  waa  57,  Five  cows  and  1  yearling  will  be 
killed  for  beef,  and  15  of  the  yearlings  will  become  cows  during 
the  next  twelve  months. 

All  of  the  cows  were  tested  by  the  Babcock  test  in  the  months 
of  ATay,  June,  July,  Auguat  and  September.  The  average  test 
for  the  five  months  was  4.81  per  cent,  butter  fat.  One  cow  gave 
over  9,000  pounds  of  milk  during  the  year,  another  gave  8,000 
pounds,  and  eight  others  gave  over  7,000  pounds  each. 

All  of  .the  cows  were  tested  for  tuberculosis  during  the  year, 
and  we  found  only  two  that  had  the  disease.  These  were  imme- 
diately isolated  from  the  balance  of  the  herd  and  will  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  have  calves,  which  Will  he  soon. 

There  is  no  hope  of  materially  increasing  -the  amount  of  milk 
produced  by  the  Colony  dairy  until  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  farm. 

We  have  at  the  present  time,  all  the  livestock  on  the  farm  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  winter  without  buying  hay  and  coarse  fodder, 
in  fact  we  shall  .be  obliged  to  dispose  of  some  of  our  stock  in  order 
to  get  through  the  winter  without  purchasing  rodder. 

We  have  about  the  same  amount  of  hay  that  we  harvested  one 
year  ago,  but  one  year  ago  we  had  a  large.amount  of  old  hay  on 
hand.  This  year  we  have  more  stock  to  winter  and  no  old  hay. 
The  corn  crop  was  nearly  a  failure  in  this  entire  valley ;  it  is  very 
doubtful  about  our  having  a  sufficient  amount  of  corn  to  fill  our 
silos.  We  will  have  very  little  shelled  com,  where  formerly  we 
have  had  a.  large  amount  of  corn  which  became  hard,  and  was 
ground  for  feed. 
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On  account  of  the  increase  in  population  it  is  necessary  1 
increase  the  amount  of  milk  proportionately.  This  can  be  done 
only  one  of  two  ways:  Either  increase  the  number  of  cows  bo  th 
the  minimum  amount  of  milk  produced  every  anonth  in  the  ye 
is  the  minimum  amount  required,  or  purchase  a  sufficient  amou 
of  milk  during  the  months  that  the  dairy  does  not  furnish  enouj 
to  bring  the  amount  up  to  the  minimum  amount  required. 

It  is  quite  easy  and  practical  to  produce  a  sufficient  flow 
milk  during  the  summer  months  /or  the  needs  of  the  Colony.  T 
trouble  occurs  only  during  the  winter  months. 

lit  is  a  very  difficult  undertaking  to  manage  a  large  dairy  so  th 
the  amount  of  milk  produced  will  .be  even  approximately  the  sar 
each  mouth  in  the  year. 

If  the  number  of  cows  is  only  slightly  increased  over  the  prese 
number  at  the  Colony,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  increasing  t 
amount  of  feed  and  rodder  .raised  on  the  farm,  or  of  purchasii 
some  fodder.  We  have  more  than  the  average  crop  of  hay  tl 
year,  "but,  as  before  stated,  will  not  have  enough  to  winter  a; 
more  cows  than  we  have,  and  will  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  sor 
stock.  This  will  be  done  by  slaughtering  for  beef  such  cattle 
are  not  suitable  for  milch  cows. 

Our  reports  to  the  fiscal  supervisor's  department  show  617  aci 
of  land  under  cultivation.  Forty  acres  of  this  is  garden,  leavi 
577  acres  of  tillable  farm  land. 

Compare  this  with  small  diairy  farms  and  it  will  not  be  difiici 
to  see  that  the  Colony  farm  at  the  present  time  is  producing  abo 
all  of  which  it  is  capable.  A  small  dairy  farm  of  50  acres  will  t 
keep  on  an  average  over  6  cows  and  a  team  of  horses.  The  Colo 
farm  (tillable  land)  is  •about  11  times  greater  and  has  more  th 
11  times  the  number  of  cows  and  horses. 

We  have  erected  two  large  silos  this  season,  and  with  a  good  co 
year  they  will  very  materially  increase  the  means  of  storing  1 
amount  of  feed  necessary  to  increase  the  milk  supply  during  t 
winter  months. 

We  believe  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cows 
the  dairy  and  a  constant  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  co 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  future  as  there  has  been  in  the  pa 
but  this  increase  will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  increase 
the  products  of  the  farm. 
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Dairy  Receipts. 

The  milk  produced  was  381,514  pounds,  worth $7,630  28 

Dairy  cows  killed  for  beef,  5,229  pounds,  worth. . .  339  89 

Beef  and  veal  hides  sold,  worth 110  05 

$8,080  22 

Cost  of  Production. 

Grain  bought,  41  tons $1,402  50 

Home  product  hay,  ensilage,  rough  fodder 1,382  50 

Salary  of  dairyman 540  00 

Wages  of  assistant 380  00 

$3,705  00 

Leaving  net  proceeds  of  dairy 4,375  22 


8,080  22 


Brick  Yard. 

The  work  in  the  brickyard  has  been  carried  on  with  unusual 
success  during  the  year.  There  have  been  over  600,000  common 
hard  brick  made,  which;  is  nearly  200,000  more  than  have  ever 
been  made  during  any  one  season  previously. 

We  should  have  a  new  clay  screen  before  beginning  another  sea- 
son, as  the  old  clay  screen  is  so  badly  worn  that  it  does  not  take  out 
the  large  stone. 

.Summary. 
Total  number  of  bricks  made,   600,000;  at  $7  per 

1,000 $4,200  00 


Cost  of  Production. 

Cost  of  coal $262  08 

Salary  of  brickmaker  and  two  laborers.  .         891  00 

$1,153  ( 


Net  profit  of  the  yard $3,046  92 
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Soap  Plant. 

We  have  made  all  the  laundry  soap  and  scouring  soap  used  on 
the  Colony  during  the  year,  the  total  value  of  which  was 
$1,268.20. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  suitable  appropriation  be  made  to 
purchase  soap  machinery  to  be  .used  in  connection  with  the  tanks 
and  kettles  we  have,  so  that  all  our  toilet  and  house  laundry 
soap  can  be  made.  This  machinery  can  be  installed  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  wing  to  be  added  to  the  laundry. 

Laundry  Soap  Manufactured. 

Neutral  soap  chips,  19,379  lbs $1,162  74 

Scouring  soap,  1,591  lbs 95+6 

Total  $1,258  20 


Laundry. 

The  laundry  is  at  present  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  re 
quirements  of  the  Colony,  but  it  is  thought  with  the  addition  to 
be  built  during  the  next  year  there  will  be  sufficient  room  to  pro- 
vide for  all  our  requirements  in  this  direction. 

We  should  have  &t  least  four  more  paid  laundresses,  as  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  and  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  employees  in  several  years.  All  of  our  laun- 
dresses should  receive  better  pay  than  our  present  schedule  allows. 

Hogs. 

There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  breed  of  hops. 
We  have  now  sixteen  full-blooded  Berkshires  and  hope  in  an- 
other year  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  all  our  grade  hogs  and  breed 
only  full-blooded  Berkshires.  We  have  just  purchased  from  the 
noted  herd  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Love-joy  of  Roscoe,  111.,  a  full-blooded 
registered  boar. 

We  have  sold  live  bogs,  dressed  pork  and  pigs  to  the  value  of 
$2,047.81  and  have  killed  and  used  for  provisions  15,196  pounds 
of  dressed  pork,  valued  at  $1,379.47,  as  shown  by  our  home  prod- 
uct reports  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor. 
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Hogs  killed  for  provision  during  the  year,  15,196 

!*»■ $1,379  47 

Lard,  748  lba 68  19 

Live  hogs  sold,  22,340  lbs 1,630  82 

Dressed  hogs  sold,  5,128  lbs 402  99 

Pigs  sold,   2 14  00 

Total $3,495  47 

The  cost  of  feed  purchased  was 1,217  91 

Net  profit $2,277  56 

Summary  of  Industries. 
Blacksmith  shop  —  work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman $1,112  78 

Brickyard  —  work  done  by  patients  with  foreman 

and  two  paid  employees 4,200  00 

Carpenter  shop — work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman 2,785  60 

Dressmaking  department  —  work  done  by  patients 

with  two  paid  seamstresses 3,625  51 

Laundry  —  soap   plant  —  work   done   by   patients 

with  assistance  of  laundryman 1,258  20 

Mattress  shop  —  work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman  315  00 

Paint  shop  —  work  done  by  patients  with  one  paid 

foreman 1,641   50 

Printing  office   780  35 

Plumbing  shop  —  work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman   1,739  45 

Shoe  shop  —  work  done  by  patients  with  one  paid 

foreman 741  01 

Sloyd  school  —  work   done   by   patients   with   one 

paid  foreman 195  40 

Tailor  shop  —  work  done  by  patients  with  one  paid 

foreman 3,351  48 

$21,746  28 
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Miscellaneous  Sales. 

Apples,  4  bbls 

Blacksmith,  miscellaneous  work 

Brick,    19,500    

Carboys,   barrels,   etc 

Hogs,  dressed,  5,128  lbs 

Hogs,  live,  22,340  lba 

Hotel  rent,  12  months 

Pelts,  hides,  etc 

Pigs,  2   

Hags,  scrap  iron,  etc 


$8  00 

2 

10 

146 

50 

27 

62 

402 

99 

,630 

82 

120 

00 

110 

o.-, 

14 

00 

127 

27 

$2,589   35 


Accounts  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Dairy. 

.  Apples,  375  bu 

Apples,  2,000  bu.,  estimated 

Alfalfa,  15  tons 

Asparagus,  682  bunches 

Barley,   35  bu 

Beans,  65  bu 

Beans,  string,  445  bu 

Beans,  lima,  169  fcu 

Beef,  5,229  lbs 

Beets,  450  bu 

Beet  greens,  571  doz.  bunches : 

Beets,    1,000   bu.   estimated 

Buckwheat,   50   bu 

Cabbage,  6,000  heads,  estimated 

Cabbage,   3,129  heads 

Carrots,  86  bu 

Carrots,  800  bu.,  estimated 

Cauliflower,  ,1,525    heads 

Celery,  296  doz 

Celery,  1,000  doz.  estimated 

Cherries,    180   qts 

Chickens,  70    


$167 

50 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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50 
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00 
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00 

339 

89 

91 

00 

91 

00 

400 

00 

50 

00 

180 

00 

110 

43 

34 

40 

320  00 

122 

36 

118 

40 

400 

00 
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Corn,  green,  2,503  doz 

Corn  Btalks,  100  tons,  estimated. . . . 

Corn,  shell,  800  bu.,  estimated 

Corn,  sweet,  15  tons,  estimated 

Cucumbers,    1,519   doz 

Cucumbers,  5,000,  estimated. 

Cucumber  pickles,  1,804  doz 

Cucumber  pickles,  5,O00,  estimated. 

Eggs,   2,050  doz 

Egg  plant,   43   doz 

Egg  plant,  10  doz.,  estimated 

Ensilage,  220  tons,  estimated 

Hay,  315  tons,  estimated 

Kaie,    1,000  heads 

Kohl  rabi,  8  bu 

Lard,  749  lbs 

Lettuce,  10,602  doz 

Lettuce,  3,000  doz.,  estimated 

Milk,  381,514  lbs 

Musk  melons,  467  doz.   

Oats,  2,800  bu 

Okra,  86  doz.  

Okra,  25  doz.,  estimated 

Onions,  2,112  doz.  bun 

Onions,  65  bu 

Onions,  300  bn.,  estimated 

Parsley,  300  doz 

Parsnips,  800  bu 

Pears,  26  bu 

Pears,  15  bu ■. 

Peas,  green,  297  bu 

Peas  (canning  factory),  12,624  lbs. 

Peppers,  19^  bu.   . . .  -.  t 

Peppers,  25  ou 

Plums,  9  bu 

Pork,  15,196  lbs 

Potatoes,    6,000   bu.,   estimated 

Potatoes,  309  bu 


480 
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70 

00 
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50 

00 

23 

40 
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50 
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43 
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00 
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00 

08 
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50 

54 

10 
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00 
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10 
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50 
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09 
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9 

75 

10 

00 
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47 
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20 
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Radishes,  2,59*  doz.  bun $304  10 

Raspberries,  2,598  qts 199  96 

Rhubarb,  1,132  doz 171  20 

Sage,  200  lbs 4  00 

Salsify  1,000  bu.,  estimated 500  00 

Spinach,  535  bu 107  00 

Squash,  bubbard,  5  tons,  estimated 50  00 

Squash,  summer,  1,671  doz 323  15 

Straw,  100  tons,  estimated 500  00 

Strawberries,    8,520   qts 995  96 

Tomatoes,   878   bu 287  70 

Tomatoes,  1,000  bu.,  estimated 200  00 

Tobacco,  200  lbs.,  estimated 10  00 

Turnips,   25   bu 10  00 

Turnips,  1,000  bu.,  estimated 400  00 

Water  melons,  61    4  25 

Wheat,  2,100  bu 2,100  00 

Lumber,  hard  and  soft,  38,300  ft.  at  $25  m 957  50 

Fire  wood,  25  cords   50  00 

Fence  posts,  500   50  00 

$36,501  28 

Miscellaneous  sales 2,157  76 

Total   credit    $38,659  04 

Debit 

Beans,  30  bu ' $35  00 

Bran,  45  tons 1,249  50 

Corn  feed,  840  bu ._ 684  00 

Corn  meal,  40  tons 1,277  00 

Corn  seed,  26  qts 3  40 

Copperas,  2,160  lbs . , IS  36 

Ensilage,  235  tons 545  00 

Farm  and  garden  implements 386  79 

Fertilizer,  30Vb  tons '. ., 693  50 

Hay,  291  tons  2,769  00 

Lime,  300  lbs 19  00 
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Middlings,  56,400  lbs 

Miscellaneous  farm  and  garden  seeds 

Oats,  2,325  bu 

Oat  seed,  399  bu 

Oil  meal,   10,800  lbs 

Paris  Green,  200  lbs 

Potatoes,  seed,  600  bu 

Repairs  to  tools  and  harness 

Salt,  36  bbls 

Salt,  5  tons 

Screenings,   50  bu 

Sawing  lumber 

Straw,  115  tons 

Vitriol,  blue,  1,4-50  lbs 

Tobacco,  50  lbs.    

Threshing 

Twine,  700  lbs.   

Veterinary  services  and  medicine 


Recapitulation  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Dairy  Products. 
Value  of  products  raised,  and  miscellaneous  sales.       $38,659  04 
Cost  of  production  . .-. 19,241  69 


$833 
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394  40 
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00 
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00 
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20  00 
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785 

00 

72 

70 

5 

00 

121 

52 

56 

00 

14 

65 

6,962 

83 

$19,241 

69 

$19,417  35 


Summary  of  Gross  Earnings  of  the  Colony  for  the  Year. 

Tfltal  value  of  products  of  the  farm,  gardens  and 

the  dairy $38,659  04 

Value  of  brick  made 4,200  00 

Value  of  soap  made 1,258  20 

Other  industries,  shops,  etc 21,746  28 


Total $65,863  52 
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Increase  over  last  year $5,722  74 

Reimbursement  from  counties  for  clothing  fur- 
nished patients $15,510  91 

Moneys   received    from    individuals   for  care   and 

treatment  of  patients   6,158  73 

Miscellaneous  sales  other  than  sale  of  farm  prod- 
ucts     439  74 


Total $87,972  90 


Inventory. 

The  annual  inventory  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1909,  shows  the  value  of  personal  prop- 
erty       $137,539  03 

Real  estate 875,253  09 


Total  inventory,  September  30,  1909 $1,012,792   12 

Total  inventory,  September  30,   1908 985,060  73 


Increase  in  inventory $27,731   39 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 


TRUMAN  L.  STONE, 

Steward. 
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REPORT   OF. RESIDENT   CHAPLAINS.* 


The  Rectory,  Sokyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1908. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Shinahah,  Acting  Medical  Superintendent: 

Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annua!  report  as 
Catholic  chaplain.  , 

There  are  at  present  on  the  Colony  485  Catholic  patients  —  237 
men  and  248  women.  During  the  year  just  closed,  73  were  ad- 
mitted, 38  died.  With  the  exception  of  5  who  died  suddenly,  all 
received  the  last  rites  of  the  -Church  according  to  their  condition. 
Twelve  were  buried  in  the  Colony  Cemetery,  three  in  lit  Morris, 
Besides  the  prayers  said  at  the  grave  by  the  priest,  t!he  bodies  of 
these  were  first  brought  to  the  Chapel  where  the  burial  service 
was  observed. 

The  public  services  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  are 
the  same  as  last  year,  viz. :  prayers,  mass  and  a  short  sermon  at 
8 :30  a.  m.  for  the  men,  and  the  same  at  9 :30  a.  m.  for  the 
women.  This  is  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  chapel  seats  con- 
veniently but  280  persons.  At  3  p.  m.  devotions,  a  simple  instruc- 
tion and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  An  opportunity 
is  given  the  patients  to  receive  the  sacraments  once  in  the  month ; 
one  Sunday  is  reserved  for  the  men,  another  for  the  women. 
During  Lent  and  the  month  of  May,  special  devotions  are  held 
one  night  in  the  week. 

Moral  persuasion  only  is  used  in  getting  the  Colonists  to  attend 
these '  services,  and  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  pleased  and 
anxious  to  have  the  opportunity. 

On  August  4th,  Rt.  Rev,  Bishop  Hickey  honored  us  by  a  visit 
and  blessed  a  new  bell  weighing  650  pounds  which  has  since  been 
placed  in  the  tower  of  our  beautiful  chapel.  -  The  Bishop  spoke, 
explaining  the  ceremony  in  words  simple  yet  most  impressive, 

The  bell  was  christened  Bernard,  in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop 

'The  position  of  Resident  Protestant  Chaplain  was  vacant  at  end  of  fiscal 
yew. 
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McQuaid,  whose  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Colonists  never  failed 
and  to  whose  efforts  they  are  largely  indebted  for  this  beautiful 
place  of  worship  they  now  enjoy.  The  bell  was  a  donation  by 
several  friends  and  the  Catholic  employees  of  the  Colony. 

A  class  received  their  first  Holy  Communion  on  August  15th; 
everything  was  done  to  make  the  event  as  beautiful  and  significant 
as  is  done  in  their  home  churches. 

Patients  from  certain  groups  sometimes  complain  that  they  are 
not  permitted  to  attend  chapel.  I  have  examined  many  such 
complaints  and  found  that  in  most  cases  patients  were  not  able 
to  go  or  when  permitted,  did  not  return  to  their  cottages  when 
they  should. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  this  awful  disease  knows  the  epileptic's 
tendency  to  complain,  and  desire  to  follow  his  own  way;  add  tc 
this  the  fact  of  institutional  life,  which  easily  becomes  monoto- 
nous, where  rules  and  regulations  must  always  hold  an  important 
place,  and  we  have  no  end  to  complaints. 

Relatives  of  the  Colonists,  who  know  this  from  experience  with 
-patients  at  home,  ought  to  be  the  last  to  lend  a  ready  ear,  but 
should  try  to  make  their  afflicted  ones  look  upon  the  officers  and 
attendants  as  their  friends  and  the  institution  as  their  benefactor. 
'Contentment  with  Colony  life  will  never  result  from  false 
promises  made  to  patients  by  their  relatives.  If  it  is,  as  many 
relatives  acknowledge,  a  most  difficult  task  to  care  for  an  epileptic 
in  bis  home,  they  should  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  those 
who  have  the  care,  not  of  one  but  of  many,  in  all  conditions  of 
mind,  as  they  are  before  and  consequent  to  a  seizure. 

I  have  occasion  to  be  in  the  various  cottages  at  different  time? 
of  day  and  night,  as  my  duty  calls  me.  I  can  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  any  remarkable  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees that  was  not  corrected  when  brought  to  the  notice  of  those 
in  authority;  but,  on  the  contrary,  bave  been  witness  of  a  patience 
and  forbearance  of  those  in  charge  that  is  truly  commendable. 

Permit  me  to  express,  at  this  time,  my  gratitude  to  the  officers 
and  employees  of  Craig  Colony,  for  the  respect  and  kindness 
Bhown  me;  and  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  me,  in  my 
appointed  work.     Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)         GEORGE  T.  JONES, 

Catholic  Chaplain. 
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REPORT   OF  VISITING  JEWISH  CHAPLAIN. 


\ 
New  Yoke,  October  1,  1909. 

To  Dr.  W.  T.  Shanahan,  Acting  Superintendent,  Craig  Cplony, 
SonyeajN.  Y.: 

I  beg  to  tender  you  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended. 

Ever  since  arrangements  were  made  that  I  was  to  come  and 
minister  to  the  Hebrew  patients  in  jour  institution,  regular  ser- 
vices have  been  held  with  an  average  attendance  of  75  out  of  the 
110  Hebrew  patients  at  the  Colony. 

I  have  provided  all  with  prayer  books,  also  other  religious  books 
and  daily  Jewish  papers  are  donated. 

A  choir  has  been  organized  which  assists  during  the  services. 

I  always  impress  upon  those  at  services  to  be  kind  to  one 
another,  especially  so,  as  the  parents  of  most  of  them  are  not  able 
to  visit  them. 

It  gives  me  especial  pleasure  to  state  that  on  asking  each 
patient  after  services  how  they  are  getting  along,  and  how  they 
are  treated,  all  speak  bo  well  of  Br.  Shanahan  and  his  assistants 
and  the  institution  in  general. 

In  concluding  the  report,  I  thank  Dr.  Shanahan  and  his  assist- 
ants for  courtesies  shown  me,  assisting  me  in  my  work. 
Respectfully, 

(Signed)         A.  BLUM, 

Hebrew  Chaplain. 

Residence  138  W.  81st  St.,  New  York  City. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MATRON. 


L 


Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1909. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Shanahan,  Acting  Medical  Superintendent: 

I  beg  to  submit  the  matron's  report  for  the  year  ending  So 
tember  30,  1909 : 

As  I  entered  upon  my  duties  August  4th  of  this  year,  I  cann 
give  in  detail  the  work  for  the  year  as  carried  on  by  my  predec? 
sor.  I  can  submit  only  the  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  di 
ferent  divisions  under  my  supervision. 

In  January,  we  moved  into  the  new  service  building  and  fir 
the  concentration  of  the  sewing  work  is  a  great  improvement  ovi 
the  past  system. 

The  new  carpet  loom  has  been  put  in  order  and  the  industry  i 
weaving  rugs  for  the  institution  has  been  started. 

There  were  620  mattresses  and  200  hair  pillows  made  durii 
the  past  year. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  sewing  room : 

Work  Done  in   Sewing  Room  During  Year  Ending  Septcmb 
30.  1909. 

Aprons,  short   61 

Aprons,  short   2£ 

Aprons,  white   • 

Aprons,  men's   4( 

Bags,   broom (' 

Bags,  tea  and  coffee 11 

Bags,  laundry 

Bathing  suits   

Bandages 4,8€ 

Bandages,  T  1 

Bandages,  many  tailed S 

Boys'  suits   1 

BoyB'  waists 
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Caps 2 

Coats,  repaired 4 

Curtains,  mull,  prs 21 

Curtains,  sash,  prs 85 

Drawers,  prs 858 

Dusters 52 

Dresses,  B.  G. 709 

Dresses,  M.  T 323 

Dresses,   white    12 

Dresses,  strong 134 

Dresses,  private   9 

Dresses,  repaired 5 

Elastics,  prs i 438 

Gowns,   operating    15 

Holders 583 

Harking  and  tagging 1,180 

Masks 6 

Napkins,  table  317 

Napkins,  sanitary    749 

Nightdresses 969 

Night  shirts   295 

Pads , 73 

Pillow  cases 1,245 

Rugs,  repaired - 6 

Sheets,  bleached   370 

Sheets,  unbleached  2,546 

Shrouds ..". 93 

Shirt  waists   .■  30 

Sleeves,  prs   124 

Skirts,  dress 3 

Skirts,   repaired    i 51 

Skirts,   under    944 

Table  cloths 359 

Table  covers .•  38 

Table  covers,  hemstitched 2 

Towels,    single 2,616 

Towels,  roller ! 398 

Traycloths,  hemstitched    10 
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Traycloths 

Under  waists 

Valance  sets   

Waists,  repaired 

Mended  pieces 10,£ 

Carpet  rags 200  1 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         IDA  E.  WEIGHT, 

Matron. 

Improvements   Made   at   the   Colony   During    the   Past   Fis 
Year. 

The  Service  building  in  the  Women's  Group  was  complt 
and  opened  for  use  January  28,  1909.  The  school  rooms  a 
pewing  room  located  therein  are  a  vast  improvement  over  th 
formerly  occupied  for  these  purposes  in  Bluet  and  Aster. 

As  before  stated,  the  two  pavilions  for  contagious  diseases  w< 
completed  and  have  been  in  use  several  times  since  Febrm 
last 

Four  additional  cottages  for  married  employees  were  comple 
during  the  winter  and  three  were  at  once  occupied.  The  fou: 
has  been  reserved  for  the  Protestant  chaplain. 

The  addition  to  the  bake  shop  was  built  and  the  equipme 
consisting  of  a  mechanical  dough  mixer,  .a  dough  moulder,  a  don 
divider,  steel  dough  troughs,  bread  racks,  etc.,  was  installed.  I 
bakeoven  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt  in  a  more  suitable  locati< 
A  proofing  room,  a  room  for  storing  flour  and  one  for  bread  hi 
also  been  provided  in  this  addition. 

The  cemetery  in  which  those  patients  at  the  Colony,  whi 
the  relatives  do  not  have  the  remains  shipped  to  them,  are  burii 
was  moved  to  a  more  accessible  and  at  the  same  time  attracti 
and  better  Bite,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  West  Group. 

The  building  of  two  new  bHos  was  completed  during  the  pi 
spring. 

Two  of  the  boilers  at  the  Villa  Flora  were  reset  and  new  grai 
installed. 

Cement  walks  were  built  at  Village  Green  Group  and  rebu 
at  Letchworth  and  Farmsted  groups. 
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The  long-needed  new  ambulance  was  at  last  allowed  and  pur- 
chased. 

The  carpenter,  engineer,  painter,  plumber  and  mason  have  made 
many  repairs  in  their  respective  departments. 

The  medical  office  and  library  were  moved  from  tie  Peterson 
Hospital  and  placed  in  Spratling  Hall.  A  vault  for  the  storing 
of  records  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  basement  of  the  latter  build- 
ing. This  change  not  only  centralizes  the  offices,  but  provides  for 
fifteen  additional  patients  at  the  hospital. 

A  vertical  filing  system  with  additional  card  index  files  is  being 
put  in  order  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  medical  records.  This 
will  give  us  an.  opportunity  to  keep  such  records  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past.  It  will  also 
afford  easier  access  than  our  former  methods  permitted. 

Improvements  Under  Way  or  About  to  Be  Started. 

A  plan  for  constructing  a  amall  addition  to  the  laboratory,  so 
that  hetter  facilities  may  be  had  for  autopsies,  has  been  awaiting 
approval  for  some  time.     This  room  is  greatly  needed. 

A  new  steam  line  is  to  be  built  from  the  power  bouse  to  the 
different  buildings  in  the  Industrial  Group. 

New  hot  water  heaters  for  supplying  water  for  bathing  purposes 
are  to  be  installed  at  the  Villa  Flora  Group  and  Loomis  Infirm- 
ary. The  heaters  now  in  those  buildings  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
Schnyler  Infirmary  and  Peterson  Hospital,  repectively. 

Telephones  are  being  placed  at  the  brick  yard  and  seed  house, 
and  one  was  installed  at  the  horse  barn. 

Two  buildings  for  tubercular  patients  are  now  under  course  of 
construction  and  we  expect  to  have  them  ready  for  use  early  in 
1910. 

Amusements. 

During  the  year  just  ended,  the  amusements  have  been  carried 
on  on  about  the  same  scale  as  in  preceding  years. 

The   patients  gave  minstrel   performances   on   two   occasions. 
Dances  once  a  week  during  the  winter  and  spring  for  the  female 
Vol.  I  — 10 
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patients  were  continued.  A  special  turkey  dinner,  was  served  t 
Thanksgiving  day,  and  on  Christmas  day  there  was  also  a  apeci 
menu  provided.  Trees  were  placed  in  each  cottage  and  the  ura 
distribution  of  gifts  occurred.  Baseball  games  have  been  play* 
twice  each  week  and  band  concerts  held  each  Thursday  evenii 
during  the  summer. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  by  a  patriotic  speech  I 
Rev.  H.  B.  Adams  of  Mt,  Morris  in  the  morning,  a  barbecue  . 
noon,  games  and  sports  in  the  afternoon  and  fireworks  in  tl 
evening.  Nearly  one  thousand  of '  the  patients  were  able  to  1 
present. 

■Several  entertainments  were  held  during  the  year  and  a  trip 
a  circus  was  allowed  some  100  working  patients. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  B,  Beale,  Superintendei 
of  the  Allegany  Division,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  we  were  ab 
to  send  eighty  male  and  eighty-five  female  patients  to  Portage  pai 
for  a  day's  outing. 

Amusement  Hall. 

An  amusement  hall  of  sufficient  capacity  has  long  been  needc 
at  the  Colony.  With  the  present  size  of  the  institution,  the  Houi 
of  Elders  is  entirely  inadequate.  We  should  have  a  hall  with 
seating  capacity  of  at  least  1,000  persons. 

Colonists'  Library. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Dewey  and  the  Reynolds  Library,  Rochester,  N.  I 
very  kindly  arranged  for  the  sending  of  a  large  donation  of  book 
journals  and  magazines,  both  medical  and  general,  to  be  placed  : 
the  Colony  Library.  We  have  now  in  the  Colonists'  Library,  2,3f 
volumes.  The  average  of  daily  visits  was  sixty-five.  Contrib 
tions  of  good  bound  books  are  thankfully  received  at  all  times. 

v_:_  .l:^"---1'  «_ 

Furnishings. 
We  purchased  a  loom  and  have  started  making  rugs  to  place 
the  various  patients'  cottages,  thus  adding  a  little  to  their  cot 
fort  and  attractiveness. 
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Lithographs  suitable  for  framing  were  donated  by  the  firms 
mentioned  under  list  of  donors.  One  hundred  of  these  lithographs 
have  been  framed  and  placed  in  several  of  the  living  rooms  and 
dining  rooms  of  the  patients'  cottages. 

A  pianola  piano  was  purchased  from  money  received  from 
donations,  and  placed  in  the  Village  Green  Group  for  men. 

We  could  use  several  pianos  to  advantage  if  we  but  had  the 
necessary  funds  with  which  to  purchase  them. 

Visiting  Jewish  Chaplain  Appointed. 

In  September,  1908,  the  first  Jewish  services  were  held  at  the 
Colony  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Blum,  of  New  York  City.  The  Board  of 
Managers  since  appointed  Rev.  Br.  Blum  as  visiting  Jewish  chap- 
lain, to  hold  services  twice  each  month. 

The  work  done  by  Dr.  Blum  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
<\ilony  on  account  of  its  being  a  source  of  much  comfort  to  the 
Jewish  Colonists,  who  had  hitherto  had  no  clergyman  of  their  own. 

Changes  Among  Officers  and  Employees  During  the  Year. 

Appointed 177 

Resigned 110 

Promoted .  3 

Removed   24 

Transferred 1 

Dr.  W.  P.  Spratling,  who  had  been  Medical  Superintendent 
since  the  founding  of  the  Colony,  left  on  October  21,  1908,  to 
take  up  private  practice  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  at  the  Colony  on 
October  13,  1908,  the  name  of  the  administration  building  was 
changed  from  that  of  Sonyea  Hall  to  Spratling  Hall  in  recog- 
nition of  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  retiring  Super- 
intendent, Dr.  William  P.  Spratling,  during  his  long  years  here. 

Rev.  J.  D.  MacNair,  who  had  carried  on  the  duties  of  Resident 
Protestant  Chaplain  for  a  period  of  three  years,  resigned  on 
August  1,  1909,  to  take  up  the  work  of  a  chaplain  in  the  United 
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States  Navy.  Mr.  MacNair  wag  a  pleasant  associate.  Th 
Protestant  patients  miss  him  and  his  wife  who  instructed  and  di 
rected  their  choir.     His  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Dr.  A.  Gruessner  resigned  as  Medical  Interne  on  February  If 
1908.     Dr.  W.  L.  Leavitt  was  appointed  to  £11  the  vacant  poaitiot 

Dr.  H.  T.  Child  was  appointed  Medical  Interne  August  2,  190$ 

Miss  M.  C.  VanDuzer,  Matron  for  a  period  of  three  years,  r« 
signed  on  August  1,  1909,  because  of  ill  health.  Miss  VanDuze 
was  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  training  class,  as  she  gave  practice 
instruction  in  dietetics  each  term,  during  her  stay  here.  Miss  Id 
E.  Wright  of  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital,  was  appointed  t 
her  place. 

Visitors. 

Among  those  who  visited  the  Colony  during  the  past  year  wer 
the  following: 

Mr.  Allan  D.  Conover,  Wisconsin  Board  of  Control ;  Hon.  Wn 
R.  Stewart,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Hon.  D.  McCarthy,  Hon.  H.  M« 
Guire,  the  State  Board  of  Charities;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Pritohard,  Tl 
Ohio  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics ;  Mrs.  W.  A.  and  Mrs.  J.  V 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association;  Hon.  C.  A; 
Bissell,  Fiscal  Supervisor ;  Miss  Weeks,  The  New  Jersey  Villaf 
for  Epileptics;  Dr.  J.  D.  Munson,  Northern  State  Hospita 
Traverse  City,  Mich. ;  Dr.  J.  S.  DeJarnette,  Western  State  Ho 
pital,  Staunton,  Va. ;  Dr.  R.  E.  Doran,  Willard  State  Hospital 
Hon.  F.  B.  Kirkbride  and  Hon.  A.  O.  Proudfit,  Members  < 
Letehworth  Village  Commission;  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Elliot 
Kansas  Board  of  Control ;  Mrs.  Oscar  Craig  and  Rear  Admir. 
J.  E.  Craig;  The  Members  of  The  Livingston  County  Historic 
Society;  Dr.  W,  C.  Van  Nuys,  Indiana  Village  for  Epileptic 
New  Castle,  Ind. ;  Dr.  Christian,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Drs.  J.  1 
Harris  and  J.  W.  Handley,  Mr.  E.  A.  Lindsay,  Central  Sta 
Hospital  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Donations. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  donatio: 
received  during  the  year : 
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Boohs  and  Magazines. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Craig Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardenbrook Willard,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  George  E.  Gorham Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Keeney Perry,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Bowen Mount  Morris,  N,  Y. 

Money. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Joraleman Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  O'Brien Larchmont,  N,  Y. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Clark Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Barron Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Kelly North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Andrew  Kean Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Walter  McAuley Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Rostin Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ada  L.  Burdett Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Stanislaus  Litwora Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Charles  McCaffrey New  York  City 

Capt.  W.  D.  Burnham Portchester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Masters New  York  City 

Mrs.  Louis  Kaplan Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Bessie  Hall New  York  City 

Mr.  Fred  Peterman , Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Stevens Gouveraeur,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  Markowitz .New  York  City 

Mrs.  Mary  Whittle New  York  City 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mulligan Pelham  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Fred  Aiken Rotterdam  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  Rosenberg Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Wade.- Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Adrian New  York  City 

Mr.  J.  W.  Masters New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  Linden Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Johnson. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  George  J.  Sellers .New  York  City 

Mr,  D.  Blitzer Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wm.  W.  Steager .Portaheater,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  James  R.  Scott Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bernard  Soden Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Herman  Puchtoo Malone,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  John  Snidersick Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  EmmaKundel. Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  George  F.  Vincent Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  Moeller Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Way Hagaman,  N.  Y. 

Mra.  John  Merli Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pictures. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morgan New  York  City 

The  Matthews-Northrup  Works Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cunston  Lithographing  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hayes  Lithographic  Co ,.  .Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stecker  Lithographic  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Century  Co ,.New  York  City 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  F.  A.  Stokes  Co New  York  City 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co New  York  City 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co New  York  City 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Murphy Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  R.   Lewis Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ducas New  York  City 

Mr.  B.  J.  Greenhut New  York  City 

Mr.  Eugene  Loeb :.New  York  City 

Mr.  Jacob  Schiff New  York  City 

Mr.  George  B.  Beale,  Superintendent,  Allegany  T^ivision,  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  Co.  (For  the  use  of  two  passenger  coaches  in 
taking  patients  to  Portage  Falls.) 
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In  closing,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Board  of  Managers  for  their 
interest  and  support;  the  officers  and  employees  for  their  hearty 
and  earnest  cooperation  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  Colony  affairs 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  patients,  whose  work  has  been  of  much 
assistance. 

Respectfully, 

WM.  T.  SHANAHAN, 

Acting  Medical  Superintendent. 
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Table  of  Seizukes  Recorded  fob  the  Yeae  Ending 
Septembeb  30,  1909. 


ras. 

»u« 

Gran 

■«■ 

Main. 

Totit. 

Day. 

Night. 

Total. 

mom 

1008. 

October 

November 

1909. 

1.233.410 

i.sas.asa 

1.2*8.806 

1.350.419 

1 . 27 1 . G35 

1,287.198 

1,285.833 

1.2SS.129 

1,287.3 

1,387.774 

1.290. 29 

1,302.9 

3,464 
3.858 

3.46S 

3  .  .1  1  2 

3  .  591 
3.766 

a)sM 

3!  267 

3.140 
3.539 

3.166 

3.772 
3,674 

a,  nss 

3,298 
2.286 
2,508 
2,849 

3,1137 

6.604 

7,307 
7,234 

6,631 

7  .  S84 
7,396 
6.632 
7,094 
6.174 

siseo 

6,304 

3.366 
3,293 
3,496 

3.766 
3,241 
4,362 
3.414 
3.917 
3,241 
3,190 
3.265 

1.015 
2,004 
1,077 

2,083 
1.741 
1,458 
2,374 
2,456 
2,424 
1,787 
2.208 

5|  297 
5.473 

5,840 

4,982 
5,818 
5.788 
6,373 
5.665 
4,977 
5.473 
5,934 

11.8 
12.4 

12,7 

February 

March 

12.2 
13,2 
12,4 

June 

10,8 

September. 

12,2 

Grand  total  lor 

._ 

1,358 
7.723 

2.170 
4.740 

70.0 

„». 

66,9 

OCCUPATION". 
Patients  Admitted  During  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  190! 

Laborer 2 

Printer 

Silversmith   

Clerk 

Stenographer  

Architect 

Pharmacist 

Lawyer 

Engineer  .  . 

Electrician 

Railroad   ticket   agent 

School  teacher 

Music  teacher 

Seamen * . . 
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Tailor , 8 

Ironworker 2 

Brass  worker 1 

Cigarmaker  .  . 2 

Photographer 1 

Saloon  keper 1 

Railroad  trainman 2 

Plumber 2 

Mattress  maker 1 

Carpenter 2 

Machinist 3 

Plasterer 1 

Messenger  boy 2 

Confectioner .* 1 

Housework 41 

Laundress  .  .  . .. 1 

Wool  knitter 1 

Peddler   1 

Groom 1 

Elevator  boy 1 

Bookbinder 1 

Painter 1 

Dairyman (. .  1 

Farmer 5 

None 149 


The  Superintendents  of  the  various  colonies  and  hospitals  for 
epileptics  in  the  United  States  have  decided  to  publish  in  their 
annual  reports  tables  similar  to  those  which  follow. 

The  ones  appearing  this  year  are  but  tentative  with  the  idea  of 
modifying  them  as  may  be  indicated  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  they  will  afford  some  material  for  comparison. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  •State  Board  of  Charities: 

During  the  year  the  Committee  on  the  Blind  and  the  Board's 
inspectors  made  the  usual  visitations  to  the  two  schools  for  the 
blind  which  are  in  receipt  of  public  moneys.  These  institutions 
are  passing  through  a  new  stage  of  development.  The  State 
school  at  Batavia  has  a  new  principal,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hamilton, 
formerly  superintendent  of  schools  at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
some  extent  has  been  reorganized,  to  the  end  that  greater  atten- 
tion may  be  given  to  certain  essential  features  of  'the 'curriculum 
than  they  have  received  heretofore.  The  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  located  in  New  York  City,  is  making  preparations 
for  the  removal  of  the  school  work  to  a  new  location,  and  the 
managers  are  endeavoring  to  conserve  its  interests  and  dispose 
of  the  property  on  Ninth  avenue  to  the  best  advantage  in  order 
that  the  greater  institution  which  they  intend  shortly  to  establish 
shall  start  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  of  school  age  in  the  State  of 
Xew  York  has  increased  during  the  year,  but  the  efforts  made 
by  this  Board,  by  the  Association  for  the  Blind  and  other 
societies,,  and  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  to  educate  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  perils  which  beset  the  new-born  child,  must  tend 
to  decrease  the  number  of  blind  and  be  productive  of  great  good 
in  the  future.  It  has  been  estimated  that  60  per  cent,  of  chil- 
dren now  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  there  in  consequence  of 
blindness  contracted  in  earliest  infancy,  which  could  have  been 
prevented  had  physicians,  nurses  and  mothers  taken  ordinary 
precautions  in  safeguarding  the  new-born.  There  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  the  insemination  of  information  concerning  the 
cuues  of  ophthalmia  in  the  new-born  should  be  widespread,  and 
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that  every  physician  and  midwife  should  make  it  their  dut; 
protect  helpless  infancy  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  the  curriculum  j 
follows  the  lines  which  are  approved  in  the  best  schools  in 
country.  In  fact,  the  institution  has  been  a  pioneer  in  < 
cent-rating  its  efforts  upon  the  mental  development  of  puj 
leaving  the  acquisition  of  trades  and  technical  skill  in  in< 
tries  to  other  times  than  the  brief  years  of  school  life.  The  si 
plan  of  concentrating  effort  upon  mental  development  now  obti 
in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia.  Although  it 
industrial  work  is  taught  there,  the  students  engaged  in  learn 
special  trades  are  generally  those  of  older  grades.  They 
quently  represent  the  type  which  will  be  more  or  less  depend 
through  life.  In  these  days,  when  so  much  of  our  manufac 
ing  is  done  by  machinery,  the  blind  workman  stands  little  cha 
for  success  in  competition  with  seeing  labor  in  trades  wt 
require  machinery  for  rapid  production.  Fortunately,  howc 
new  avenues  open  to  the  blind  through  the  use  of  the  typewri 
the  dictograph,  and  the  small  reporting  writing  machine  kne 
as  a  stenograph,  by  which  the  blind  can  take  dictation  to  be  li 
transcribed  upon  the  typewriter.  Then,  too,  many  mercan 
establishments  find  place  for  bright  blind  men  and  women  i 
can  take  charge  of  certain  clerical  work  which  can  be  perforr 
within  a  limited  space  and  which  requires  intelligent  recognit 
of  location  and  other  details.  Several  blind  persons  have  pro 
remarkably  successful  as  telephone  switchboard  attendants,  ; 
in  the  line  of  massage,  blind  persons  have  a  comparatively  o 
field  which  is  recognized  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  for  at 
tion  is  now  directed  to  the  training  of  such  persons  as  operat 
After  all,  the  well-trained  mind  is  for  the  blind,  as  for  the  seei 
the  key  that  can  open  many  doors,  and  the  schools  should  g 
such  instruction  as  is  best  calculated  to  arouse  and  develop 
the  mental  powers. 

The  statistics  of  the  two  schools  are  embodied  in  the  statist 
volume  which  forms  part  of  the  Board's  annual  report.  Tl 
show  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  niggardly  in  approp 
tions  for  maintenance,  and  that  our  schools  compare  favors 
with  the  best  in  this  country.      They  own  property  valued 
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$2,151,833  and  have  equipments  and  investments  worth  $415,089 
The  State  contributed  $105,336.29  to  their  support,  and  from 
counties  and  other  sources,  including  $163,196.66  for  sale  of  real 
estate,  they  received  $440,011.97  more.  Their  total  expenditures, 
including  investments  and  purchase  of  real  estate,  were  $542,- 
108.34.  The  total  number  of  pupils  was  376,  of  whom  10  were 
over  21  years  of  age. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  H.  GRATWICK, 
STEPHEN  SMITH, 
AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 

Committee  on  the  Blind. 
Albany,  N.  T.,  December  31,  1909. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DEAF. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Deaf  has  given  careful  attention  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  1907,  which  has  now  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  be  tested.  This  'legislation  made  a  school  year,  for 
State  pupils,  forty  weeks  and  regulated  payments  so  that  the 
several  schools  were  reimbursed  in  four  periods  of  ten  weeks 
each.  This  differed  from  the  former  schedule  of  payment,  in 
quarterly  calendar  months,  including  the  vacation  period,  which 
is  still  the  basis  upon  which  the  county  pupils  are  paid  for. 
The  new  State  plan  is  found  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  schools.  The  financial  condition  of  the  several  schools  has 
not  improved  under  this  law.  The  managers  of  all  the  schools 
are  in  agreement  on  the  difficulties  experienced  with  the  new 
law  and  the  confusion  which  results  in  the  scheme  of  separate 
pay  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  and  those  over  that 
age.  The  students  of  the  several  schools  for  the  deaf  have  always 
been  divided  into  two  groups,  i.  e.,  State  pupils,  being  graduates 
from  the  lower  classes  over  twelve  years  of  age  who  continue 
their  school  course  on  a  certificate  of  appointment  from  the 
State  Education  Department,  or  any  educable  deaf  or  mute 
persons  over  the  age  of  twelve  who  for  special  reasons  are  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department;  and  county  pupils  being  all 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  by  the  present  laws  nomi- 
nated as  pupils  by  the  local  authorities,  the  payment  for  mainte- 
nance being  borne  by  the  county  in  which  the  pupil  had  a  resi- 
ience.  In  the  case  of  indigent  State  pupils  a  charge  of  $30 
each  per  annum  is  allowed  against  the  proper  counties  for 
clothing. 

We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  deaf  children  as  well 

as  of  the  school  organization  would  be  served  if  the  laws  now 

governing  were  amended  to  place  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  matter 
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of  appointment  and  payment  for  education  of  all  indigent  deaf- 
mutes,  without  distinction  as  to  age,  iu  the  hands  of  the  State, 
with  provision  for  a  proportionate  per  capita  charge  upon  the 
counties  for  maintenance,  including  clothing.  The  maintenance 
charge  for  all  indigent  Indian  deaf  children  should  also  be  borne 
by  the  State,  through  the  Department  of  State,  Alien  and  Indian 
Poor.  The  education  of  the  deaf  is  peculiarly  the  concern  of  the 
State  at  large  and  we  believe  that  every  facility  and  encourage- 
ment should  be  extended  to  these  schools  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
highest  degree  of  usefulness  and  efficiency.  We  are  convinced 
(hat  the  present  yearly  per  capita  of  $300  is  not  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  work  done  in  the  schools  and  does  not  permit 
a  reasonably  good  standard  of  maintenance.  The  rate  for  the 
present  should  be  fixed  at  $325. 

We  find  another  phase  of  the  situation  which  operates  in- 
equitably and  that  is  the  care  of  friendless  children  during  the 
vacation  period  of  twelve  weeks.  Under  the  State  schedule  there 
is  no  allowance  made  for  the  support  or  care  of  this  group.  A 
recent  census  taken  at  the  schools  develops  that  about  10  per  cent. 
of  the  entire  population  are  of  this  friendless,  homeless  character. 
This  past  year  the  total  number  cared  for  at  school  expense  dur- 
ing the  vacation  term  was  174,  distributed  as  follows: 

The  New  York  school    46  friendless  pupils 

The  Buffalo  school    35 

The  Lexington  avenue,  X.  Y.  school.  .  17 

The  St.  Joseph's  schools,  N.  Y.   (3).  .  37 

The  Rome  school    11 

The  Rochester  school    20 

The  Malone  school    4 

The  Albany  school 4 

Total 174 


The  more  study  we  give  the  present  situation  the  more  we  are 
luireaaod  with  the  necessity  of  remedial  action  by  the  T.egisla- 
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The  attendance  for  the  year  1909  shows  a  gain  over  that  of 
1908;  an  encouraging  feature  shown  in  the  analysis  of  the  total 
census  as  given  in  greater  detail  in  the  statistical  tables  published 
by  this  Board,  is  the  growing  number  of  young  children  coming 
to  the  schools.  We  see  in  this  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  friends  to  greater  confidence  in  the  schools  and  their  realiza- 
tion that  youthful  minds  learn  more  readily.  We  believe  that 
there  are  still  many  children  in  the  State  who  through  the  mis- 
guided affection  of  parents  or  guardians  are  kept  at  home  with- 
out proper  educational  training;  for  such,  attendance  can  be  se- 
cured only  through  compulsory  measures.  We  again  recommend 
that  the  education  laws  of  the  State  be  amended  to  include  in 
its  provision  the  compulsory  attendance,  at  duly  incorporated 
schools  for  the  deaf,  of  all  deaf  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty  years. 

We  find  that  54  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  are 
State  pupils  and  that  43  per  cent,  is  the  county  proportion,  leav- 
ing 3  per  cent,  representing  the  number  not  under  public  sup- 
port, as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  attendance  r 

State        County         Private 
pupils.        pupils.  pupils. 

The  New  York  school  311  180            12 

The  Buffalo  school    90  64            17 

The  Lexington  avenue  school    163  159 

The  St  Joseph's  schools  (3) 147  171             28 

The  Rome  school    85  52 

The  Rochester  school    ;  . . .  106  68              3 

The  Malone  school   '. . . .  50  33               1 

The  Albany  school    •. ,  17  30 

Total 969  757  61 

Grand  total,  1,787. 

The  usual  visitations  and  inspections  have  been  made  during 
the  year  and  the  character  of  general  care  and  education  noted. 
We  find  a  steady  progress  is  being  made  and  that  in  the  equip- 
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ment  of  the  industrial  and  manual  training  departments  a  notable 
advance  is  apparent 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  excellent  health  record  for  the  year. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

RALPH  W.    THOMAS, 
RICHARD  L.  HAND, 
THOMAS    M.    MULRT, 
Committee  on  the  Deaf. 
Albany,  December  31,  1&09. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   THE  THOMAS   INDIAN   SCHOOL. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  1.00  children 
present  in  this  institution,  and  in  the  twelve  months  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1'909,  30  more  children  were  enrolled,  and  when  to  these 
are  added  those  temporarily  absent  from  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  total  number  under  instruction  for  the  period 
was  184.  These  represent  the  five  Indian  reservations  in  the 
northern  and  western  part  of  the  State.  The  four  reservations  in 
the  western  counties  —  the  Onondaga,  Allegany,  Tonawanda  and 
Cattaraugus  —  had  approximately  equal  numbers  of  children  in 
attendance.  The  St.  Regis  reservation  located  in  the  northeastern 
comer  of  the  State  had  only  four  children.  More  pupils  could 
have  been  oared  for  had  there  been  dormitories  for  them,  but  the 
legislature  failed  to  make  the  appropriation  required  for  the  final 
dormitory  building,  and  the  capacity  continued  as  heretofore. 
However,  it  is  understood  that  the  present  Legislature  will  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  final  dormitory  building,  and  that,  when 
completed,  will  provide  for  all  buildings  of  the  original  plan 
wept  that  intended  for  industrial  training.  This  building  will 
be  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  arc  to  that  occupied  by  the  present 
school  building  and  there  will  be  a  connecting  corridor  from  the 
latter  to  the. former  by  which  the  children  of  the  several  dormi- 
tories will  have  a  covered  way  to  each  of  the  buildings  of  the  school 
group.  The  Indian  children  cared  for  here  are  orphans  or  desti- 
tute children  who  must  depend  upon  the  State  for  care  and  main- 
tenance. The  majority  are  under  thirteen  years  of  age  and  the 
school  is  equally  divided  between  hoys  and  girls.  The  course  of 
instruction  contemplates  ordinary  school  work  and  industrial 
training,  the  latter  including  Sloyd,  carpentry,  chair  caning  and 
farming  for  the  hoys,  and  sewing,  dressmaking  and  other  domestic 
work  for  the  girls.  So  many  children  are  of  tender  years  that 
[M7] 
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much  of  the  fanning  must  be  done  by  hired  help.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  the  fanner  has  a  class  of  boys  who,  under  his  direction, 
are  able  to  do  effective  work  in  the  gardens  and  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  neighboring  farms  in  the  production  of  crops.  Sev- 
eral of  the  boys  receive  instruction  in  carpentry  and  assist  in 
making  repairs  upon  the  buildings.  One  or  two  are  taking  an 
interest  in  electrical  work  and  the  engine  room  furnishes  instruc- 
tion for  older  hoys  who  are  able  to  work  around  the  boilers  and 
machinery. 

The  new  barn  has  replaced  the  barns  burned  on  July  31,  1908, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  crops  of  the  present 
year.  The  average  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  is  ninety-five 
acres,  and  the  boys  who  have  been  employed  upon  it  have  produced 
about  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 

With  better  facilities,  the  school  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
much  more  than  at  present,  and  your  committee  renews  its  recom- 
mendations for  its  full  equipment.  An  additional  dormitory  cot- 
tage and  an  industrial  building  are  needed,  enclosed  corridors 
should  be  erected  in  place  of  the  exposed  walks  which  now  con- 
nect the  cottages  and  school  building,  and  the  schoolhouse  should 
be  enlarged  to  afford  ample  classrooms  for  all  the  children  who 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  H.  GRATWICK, 
HORACE  McGUIRE, 
ANNIE  G.  BOLTON, 

Committee. 

Albany,  December  31,  1909. 
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granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  regain  health.  All  the  chief 
positions  are  filled  temporarily.  We  do  not  view  with  favor  the 
present  plan  of  the  medical  service.  The  resident  physician 
should  be  a  man  with  special  training  in  orthopaedic  work. 

The  Genebal  Health. 

The  general  health  of  the  patients  has  not  been  so  good  as 
heretofore.  There  has  been  some  diphtheria  and  more  recently 
malaria,  at  one  time  as  many  as  fifteen  cases.  The  children  of 
neighbors  in  the  immediate  vicinity  have  also  had  malaria.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  the  wet  lands  now  being  filled  in  and  drained 
have  contributed  to  this  condition.  There  has  been  no  death 
this  year. 

Statistius. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  are: 

Normal  capacity,  46  beds. 

Total  admissions  since  institution  opened 197 

Discharges  to  October  1,  1909 151 

Present  October  1,   1009 46 


Number  of  applicants  since  October  1,  1908,  to  October 

1,  1909 ' 102 

Found  ineligible    5 

Not  accepted  due  to  treatment  at  other  hospitals.  7 

Admitted , 17 


Present  waiting  list  of  eligibles 73 


The  average  duration  of  stay  of  patients  who  have  been  dis- 
charged is  1  year,  5  months,  28  daye. 

The  average  duration  of  stay  of  patients  not  discharged  is  1  year, 
9  months,  25  days. 

Total  continued  and  discharged,  1  year,  7  month*,  27  days. 
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A  further  analysis  shows  that  of  the  151  discharged  since  the 
opening  of  the  hospital,  the  medical  reports  indicate  a  division 
as  follows: 

Cured 55 

Improved    ,85 

Unimproved 1 

Died    3 

Withdrawn  by  parent 1 

The  School  and  Industrial  Wobk. 

The  school  course  is  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher  and 
covers  both  scholastic  and  industrial  instruction.  A  kinder- 
garten and  better  general  equipment  for  school  work  are  needed. 

The  general  schedule  at  present  followed  is : 

Morning  Session,  9  to  11.45. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 23 

Grades  represented 4 


Nature  of  work,  primary. 
Beginning  grade  (nine  pupils) : 
Study  of  sounds. 

Drill  work  in  words  containing  these  sounds.     Writing  from 
copies. 

B  grade  (four  pupils)  : 

Phonics:     Reading  in  the  first  part  of  first  reader. 
Individual  work,  spelling,  easy  number  work,  writing. 

0  grade  (four  pupils) : 

Reading,   individual   work  in   second  part  of  first   reader; 

.spelling;   easy  number  work;   writing;   phonics. 
These  children   are,  nearly  ready  for  second  readers. 

D  grade  (two  pupils)  : 

Reading,  third  readers;  sight  reading;  second  reader. 
Individual  work,  writing  with  ink ;  beginning  language  work. 
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Afternoon  Session,  2  to  4. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 1 

Grades ; 


Nature  of  work,  intermediate  and  advanced. 
Third  grade  (four  pupils) : 

Reading  (third  readers)  ;  spelling,  arithmetic  (multiplica- 
tion) ;  language. 

Fourth  grade   (seven  pupils) : 

Reading  (fourth  readers)  ;  spelling;  language.  These  sub- 
jects four  times  a  week.  Arithmetic  daily.  Geography 
and.  physiology  once  a  week. 

Advanced  grade   (three-  pupils)  : 

Bookkeeping,  1  day,  making  2  hours  a  week. 
Algebra,  1  day,  making  2  hours  a  week. 
Arithmetic,  '3  days  of  the  week. 
Grammar,  2  days  of  the  week.- 
History,  1  day  of  the  week. 
Spelling,  1  day  of  the  week. 

After  the  regular  school  hours,  four  children  receive  bedside 
instruction.  The  general  school  attendance  varies,  because  of  ill- 
ness, broken  braces,  etc.  Industrial  training  is  confined  to 
raffia  work,  simple  sewing,  embroidery  and  chair  caning.  If  the 
hospital  building  were  more  commodious  a  better  room  might  be 
given  to  the  school  and  provision  made  for  the  very  young  chil- 
dren of  kindergarten  age.  It  is  doubtful  if  relief  can  be  given 
until  a  new  hospital  building  is  provided.  The  most  pressing 
need  of  the  institution  is  a  new  hospital  building  planned  to  en- 
able it  to  do  its  work  more  scientifically. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 
ANNIE  G.  BOLTON, 
STEPHEN  SMITH, 

Committee. 
Albajty,  December  81,  1!>09. 
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COMMITTEE   ON    SANATORIA    FOR   CONSUMPTIVES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Chanties: 

Yonr  Committee  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives  submits  here- 
with its  annual  report  During  the  year  widespread  attention 
has  been  given  in  the  State  to  the  proper  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis.  Conspicuous  among  the  agencies  engaged 
in  a  campaign  to  educate  the  people  on  the  subject  are  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  and  the  State  Board  of  Health.  In 
their  campaign  of  publicity  methods  were  used  which  appealed 
to  the  wideawake  American  public  Advertisements  were  used, 
the  psychological  principles  of  interest  and  attention  were  fol- 
lowed, art  was  called  in,  the  lecture  platform  was  employed,  and 
folders,  leaflets  and  newspaper  articles  were  widely  circulated. 
Besides  these  an  emblem  was  adopted  to  serve  as  a  reminder  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  preventable  disease,  terse  mottoes  were  repeated 
and  reprinted  until  they  have  become  known  everywhere  in  the 
State.  Thus  by  persistent  work  with  pictures,  lantern  slides, 
models,  charts,  statistics,  talks,  sermons,  committees,  day  camps, 
open  air  schools,  clinics  and  sanatoria  these  societies  and  many 
others  are  teaching  the  great  public  the  prophylaxis  of  the  dis- 
ease. Physicians,  social  workers,  clergymen,  laymen  and  other 
public  spirited  persons  are  joined  in  the  great  work.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  have 
spoken  in  behalf  of  the  propaganda  and  important  legislation  has 
been  enacted  looking  to  the  proper  care  of  the  disease.  Labor 
organizations  have  started  day  camps  to  care  for  their  own  mem- 
bers, and  industrial  and  other  corporations  have  established  sana- 
toria for  tuberculous  employees  and  policy  holders.  The  slogan 
"  No  Uncared-for  Tuberculosis  in  New  York  State  in  1915  "  and 
the  more  sanguine  watchword  "No  Tuberculosis  in  1920"  arc 
heard  now  on  every  Bide.  Cities  with  high  death  rates  from 
tuberculosis  are  now  accorded  unpleasant  publicity  and  other 
[377] 
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communities  in  which  the  disease  is  prevalent  are  under  close 
scrutiny.  A  clean  hill  of  health  is  a  matter  of  civic  pride,  and 
an  epidemic  of  a  preventable  disease  a  disgrace.  During  the  year 
1909,  more  than  41,000  patients  were  under  treatment  in.  insti- 
tutions, clinics  and  dispensaries  in  this  State  for  tuberculosis  in 
its  various  forms,  and  $1,6&9,179.76  was  expended  by  public  and 
charitable  agencies  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  the  disease. 
The  State  maintains  at  Kaybrook,  Essex  county,  New  York,  a 
State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis, with  a  capacity  for  approximately  200  patients.  The 
average  number  of  patients  during  the  year  was  166,  at  an  average 
weekly  coat  of  $8.95  for  support.  The  274  patients  discharged 
during  tbe  year  claimed  residence  in  the  following  counties  of  the 
State: 

Albany 15     Monroe   7 

Cattaraugus    2     Montgomery   1 

Chautauqua 1     Xew  York 149 

Chemung   4     Niagara   1 

Clinton 2     Oneida 6 

Columbia 3     Onondaga   11 

Dutchess   4     Ontario 2 

Erie 37     Rensselaer 14 

Essex   1     St.  Lawrence 2 

Fulton 3     Schenectady    1 

Herkimer  .....' 2      Ulster   2 

Jefferson 1     WestcheBter 3 

Of  these,  272  were  medical  discharges  and  2  for  discipline. 
Two  hundred  thirty-one  of  these  patients  remained  three  or  more 
months  with  the  following  results: 

Moderately  Non- 

Incipient  savsored  AdYHnred    tnbercn-  Total 


. .WM  10-4:1. ifrv  -a-n.KW 

Improved It-  2. 34-7,       14-17. 727c  6-26. am  ....  23-  9. 955 

Tlnlmproyed 7-  8.467=        6-  6.48%  H-27.74%  17-  7.3B95 

Died O                        0  1-  4.36%           1  2-      .44-S 


A  hospital  created  solely  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  disease 
should  above  all  things  be  able  to  receive  its  patients  as  soon  as 
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they  make  application.  This  has  not  been  the  case  at  Raybrook. 
The  average  length  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  receipt  of 
an  application  and  the  actual  admission  of  the  patient  is  one  hun- 
dred days,  long  enough  for  the  disease,  if  active,  to  become 
fastened  on  the  patient.  This  anomalous  situation  will  presently 
be  remedied,  for  plans  are  under  way  to  double  the  capacity  of  the 
hospital.  Chapter  154,  Laws  of  1909  (special  act)  appropriated 
for  the  west  pavilion  with  connecting  corridor,  laundry  and  con- 
necting porches,  and  for  alterations  in  the  main  building  to  pro- 
vide additional  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  storeroom  facilities, 
$99,500:  for  a  new  power-house,  coal  pockets  and  stack,  $33,000; 
for  a  railroad  switch  into  the  coal  pockets,  $3,000;  for  conduit 
and  piping  from  main  building  to  the  new  power-house,  $16,100; 
for  new  power  plant  equipment,  $8,400 ;  for  new  electric  unit, 
new  electric  feeder  cables,  moving  present  electrical  equipment 
and  installing  switchboard,  $4,800 ;  for  additional  sewage  disposal 
bed,  $3,000 ;  for  equipping  the  west  unit,  $8,000 ;  for  east  pavilion 
with  connecting  corridor  and  connecting  porches,  $87,500 ;  for 
additional  power  equipment,  including  two  additional  boilerB,  etc.. 
$10,000 ;  for  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  to  contain  one  million 
gallons,  and  for  repairs  to  present  dam,  including  fire  pump  and 
new  water  lines,  $26,000;  and  for  equipping  east  unit,  $8,000, 
The  hospital  will  have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  340  patients. 

City,  county  and  State  authorities  must  work  together  if  tuber- 
culosis is  to  be  eradicated.  The  State  hospital  at  Raybrook  was 
intended  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  counties  and  cities  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  by  proper  outdoor  life,  rest,  nourishment, 
and  constant  medical  supervision.  It  is  located  in  the  Adiron- 
dack at  an  altitude  of  1,62*5  feet,  and  has  516  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining the  forest  preserves.  While  a  change  of  climate  is  often 
beneficial,  especially  in  incipient  cases,  it  u  not  practicable  to  re- 
move many  consumptives  to  places  distant  from  their  homes.  The 
majority  of  those  who  need  public  care  belong  to  the  laboring 
classes  and  as  soon  as  recovered  they  must  return  to  their  work. 
It  is  best  to  cure  these  people  in  a  climate  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  as  that  in  which  they  must  work,  for  experience  has  shown 
that  while  this  kind  of  cure  may  take  a  little  longer,  the  danger 
of  relapse  is  decreased. 
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In  locating  a  county  or  city  sanatorium  the  following  rules,  laid 
down  l>y  an  authority  on  the  subject,  should  be  borne  in  mind: 
"  The  patient  will  do  better  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  than  in 
the  city  proper;  better  in  the  higher' parts  of  the  locality  than  in 
the  lower ;  better  in  a  clear  or  relatively  clear,  dustless  atmosphere 
than  in  a  dusty  one;  better  in  a  pure,  smokeless,  or  relatively 
pure  and  smokeless  locality,  than  in  one  full  of  smoke  and  odors ; 
better  in  a  locality  where  he  may  get  the  benefit  of  whatever  sun- 
shine there  is  than  in  a  valley,  canon,  or  narrow  street  surrounded 
by  high  buildings ;  better  where  there  arc  few  houses  than  many ; 
better  where  there  are  relatively  few  people  than  where  there  is 
overcrowding;  better  where  there  is  little. traffic  and  little  noise 
than  the  reverse." 

Chapter  341,  of  Laws  of  1909,  amended  the  County  Law  by 
adding  ten  new  sections  relative  to  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  county  hospitals  for  the  care  of  consumptives.  By  it 
boards  of  supervisors  are  empowered,  by  a  majority  vote,  to  estab- 
lish county  hospitals  for  tuberculosis,  to  acquire  land  therefor, 
erect  all  necessary  buildings,  provided  that  the  plans  are  approved 
by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  to  levy  taxes  for  the  mainte- 
nance thereof,  appoint  a  board  of  five  managers  for  the  term  of 
five  years  each,  and  accept  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hospital. 

Henceforth  no  special  legislation  will  be  required  before  a 
county  can  establish  a  tuberculosis  hospital.  New  York  State  is 
not  alone  in  this  matter.  Five  other  States  ■ —  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  and  Virginia  —  have  passed  laws  giving  power  to  erect 
local  hospitals  for  tuberculosis.  In  New  York  State  county  hos- 
pitals have  already  been  provided  for  in  Ontario  and  Monroe 
counties,  and  they  are  being  considered  in  Onondaga,  Oswego, 
Cortland,  Albany,  Jefferson  and  Schenectady  counties.  Erie, 
Oneida,  Chemung  and  Rensselaer  counties  have  already  estab- 
lished hospitals.  Tuberculosis  hospitals  were  given  to  the  cities 
of  Ehnira  and  Newburgh  through  private  philanthropy,  to  the 
former  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rapelyea,  and  to  the  latter  by  ex-Gov- 
emor  Odell. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  the  New  York  City  board  of  health  had 
record  of  20,000  cases  of  tuberculosis,  whose  whereabouts  were 
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unknown,  and  estimated  that  not  less  than  8,000  casea  of  the  dis- 
ease were  at  large  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city.  In  view 
of  this,  prominent  physicians  asked  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $487,250  to  fight 
the  disease.  The  money,  if  granted,  would  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Department  of  Health,  $372,660;  Board  of  Education, 
$22,140;  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  $17,460,  and  the  Depart 
raent  of  Charities,  $75,000.  The  economic  Iosb  in  New  York  City 
due  to  tuberculosis  is  estimated  to  be  $15,000,000  annually. 

A  law  is  needed  to  permit  health  officers  to  remove  tuberculosis 
patients  from  their  homes  to  hospitals,  unless  they  are  convinced 
that  the  home  care  of  patients  is  satisfactory,  and  such  as  not  to 
spread  the  disease.  Compulsory  care  and  segregation  of  tuber- 
culosis patients  is  necessary,  and  to  this  end  every  community 
should  have  adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  In  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Insti- 
tute it  is  stated  that  25.81  per  cent,  of  the  patients  treated  by  the 
institute  during  the  year  contracted  tuberculosis  from  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  29.37  per  cent,  from  the  immediate  generation, 
3.55  per  cent,  from  a  succeeding  generation,  8.87  per  cent,  from 
consort's  family,  11.06  per  cent,  from  fellow  employees,  and  4.64 
per  cent,  from  contaminated  houses.  Thus  over  55  per  cent  gave 
a  family  relationship  of  some  kind  as  a  cause  for  their  disease. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  education  by  itself  cannot  ac- 
complish much  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  For.  effective 
prevention  isolation  of  the  advanced  cases  is  necessary,  and  your 
committee  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  in  New  York  State  to 
provide  treatment  for  and  enforce  the  isolation  of  all  advanced 
cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
S.  W.  ROSENDALE, 
RICHARD  L.  HAND, 

Committee. 
Albany,  New  York,  October  1,  1909. 
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To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

This  committee  has  general  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  Alien  Poor,  which  carries  on  the  inspection  of  all  State 
and  municipal  charitable  institutions,  county  almshouses  and  the 
homes  of  placed-out  children.  Certain  executive  duties  relating 
to  the  care  and  final  settlement  of  State,  nonresident,  alien  and 
Indian  poor  also  devolve  by  law  upon  the  Superintendent  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor. 

The  special  inspector  of  State  charitable  institutions  makes  in- 
spections and  special  investigations  in  the  State  institutions,  and 
his  reports  when  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  are 
sent  to  the  managers  of  the  several  institutions.  The  nature  of 
this  work  is  reported  by  special  committees  of  the  board. 

Two  inspectors  are  assigned  to  almshouse  inspection,  and  the 
inspection  of  municipal  loriging-liouscs,  county  hospitals,  and 
orphan  asylums  conducted  by  counties  or  cities.  These  institu- 
tions were  inspected  twice  during  the  year,  and  their  present 
condition  is  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Almshouses 
and  of  the  commissioners  of  the  several  judicial  districts. 

The  inspector  of  placed-out  children  visits  all  children  placed 
out  by  public  Poor  Law  officers  and  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau. 
but  for  lack  of  time  is  unable  to  visit  an  erpial  number  of  children 
placed  out  by  other  organizations  and  institutions.  The  services 
of  an  additional  inspector  are  needed.  'The  Committee  on  Plac> 
ing  Out  of  Children  reports  the  details  of  this  work. 

The  alien  and  nonresident  removal  work  is  conducted  by  the 
Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  with  the  assistance  of 
three  agents  in  Kew  York  and  one  in  Buffalo,  and  the  occasional 
help  of  county  superintendents  of  the  poor.  As  provided  by  law, 
these  agents  enter  public  hospitals,  almshouses  and  other  chari- 
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table  institutions,  and  examine  such  aliens  and  nonresident  poor 
persons  as  are  found  there.  A  preliminary  diagnosis  made  by 
the  attending  physician  states  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  disa- 
bility, whether  the  cause  of  dependence  arose  prior  or  subsequent 
to  the  arrival  of  the  poor  person  in  New  York  State,  whether  he  is 
likely  to  remain  a  permanent  charge  on  tho  public,  and  if  he  is 
able  to  travel.  If  there  is  no  likelihood  of  permanent  dependence, 
the  case  is  discharged  from  further  consideration  by  the  depart- 
ment. Nonresident  poor  persons  are  returned  to  their  place  of 
residence  upon  verification  of  their  legal  settlement  in  some  other 
State.  Aliens  are  either  deported  by  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Service,  removed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  or  dis- 
charged to  care  for  themselves. 

There  are  three  general  classes  of  aliens  deportable  by  the 
United  States,  namely,  those  who  enter  in  violation  of  iaw,  being 
members  of  some  excluded  class  of  immigrants,  those  who  become 
dependent  within  three  years  after  landing,  whose  cause  of  de- 
pendence existed  prior  to  landing  in  America,  and  those  who  be- 
come dependent  within  one  year  after  landing  from  causes  arising 
subsequent  to  landing,  provided  in  this  case  that  the  alien  desires 
to  be  returned  to  his  former  home.  The  first,  two  classes  are  re- 
turned by  the  Government  without  expense  to  the  State;  the 
third  class  is  returned  at  Government  expense  for  ocean  trans- 
portation, but  the  State  must  pay  for  the  delivery  of  the  alien  on 
board  the  vessel  free  of  expense  to  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  not  return  aliens  who  have  lived  in  America  more 
than  three  years,  in  any  event,  nor  those  here  more  than  one  year 
unless  a  physician  certifies  in  writing  that  the  disabilities  existed 
prior  to  entry  in  America.  These  cases,  if  removed,  must  be 
sent  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  unless  the  Consulates  or  friends 
furnish  transportation.  The  cases  of  foreign  seamen  and  certain 
other  cases  are  referred  to  the  consuls  of  the  countries  concerned. 
Of  1,153  persons  removed  from  the  State  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  190!).  570  were  nonresidents,  and  577 
aliens.  The  Government  bore  the  expense  of  removing  201  aliens, 
and  the  State  removed  the  remaining  376. 

The  Legislature  of  1908  appropriated  $20,000  for  maintenance 
of  State  and  Indian  poor,  and  transportation  of  aliens  and  non- 
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residents  and  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  by 
the  Legislature  of  1909.  Almost  $12,000  was  required  for  main- 
tenance, leaving  $13,000,  which  was  used  for  the  removal  of  1,153 
nonresidents  and  aliens.  More  removals  could  properly  have 
been  made  had  the  appropriation  been  larger.  The  appropria- 
tion for  next  year  should  be  $30,000. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  is 
attached  and  attention  is  called  to  the  tables  showing  the  age,  re- 
ligion and  cause  of  removal  of  nonresidents  and  aliens  removed 
from  the  State.  It  is  significant  that  over  half  the  removals  are  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty-five  years,  or  at  the 
period  of  greatest  industrial  efficiency.  However,  the  causes  for 
removal  are  not  mainly  economic.  Twenty-four  persons  were  re- 
moved because  of  industrial  inefficiency  and  thirty-four  for  lack 
of  work.  This  is  a  small  number  compared  with  570  removed  on 
account  of  illness.  Two  hundred  twenty-three  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis were  removed.  Among  the  social  causes  of  dependence  are 
several  which  point  to  unfortunate  conditions  in  American  life. 
Thirty  women  became  dependent  and  were  removed  because  of' 
the  desertion  of  their  husbands.  As  many  more  women  were  re- 
moved for  pregnancy  due  to  immoral  life,  and  fourteen  common 
prostitutes  were  deported.  Fifty  young  men  and  boys  who  were 
roaming  about  the  country  by  stealing  rides  on  freights  were  re- 
turned to  their  parents,  and  fifty  other  men  who  were  physically 
disabled  because  of  industrial  accidents  or  as  the  result  of  de- 
bauches, were  removed  from  the  State.  The  number  of  venereal 
cases  is  always  large.  Forty-five  persons  removed  were  afflicted 
with  syphilis  in  an  active  form.  As  many  others  had  gonorrhoea. 
Of  all  persons  removed  687  were  taken  from  institutions  in  New 
York  City,  and  47$  of  these  were  aliens.  About  one-third  of 
these  aliens  had  been  improperly  admitted  to  the  country.  The 
other  two-thirds  were  persons  of  sound  health  and  apparent  indus- 
trial efficiency,  who  within  about  five  years  of  their  arrival  in 
New  York  City  have  succumbed  to  conditions  of  ill  health,  im- 
morality or  in  some  cases  lack  of  work,  which  rendered  them  per- 
manently dependent.  These  aliens  are  not  so  much  at  fault,  as 
the  overcrowded  New  York  tenements,  the  sweat  shops,  the  white 
slave  trade,  and.  social  conditions  which  make  it  easy  for  men  to 
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desert  their  families.  Most  of  the  223  cases  of  tuberculosis  were 
those  of  New  York  City  aliens.  There  is  evidently  need  of  more 
care  in  safeguarding  the  health  and  morality  of  the  young  aliens 
who  come  so  hopefully  to  our  shores. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

dennis  McCarthy, 
augustus  floyd, 
w.  h.  gratwick, 

Committee. 
Albany,  December  31,  1909. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STATE  AND  ALIEN  POOR, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  is  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  under  chapter  55  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Laws,  which  requires  him  to  visit,  either  in  person  or  by 
representative,  each  State  almshouse  at  least  once  every  three 
months,  and  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  needs  of  all  State 
poor  persons.  It  is  his  further  duty  to  provide  when  practicable 
for  the  return  to  their  legal  residence  of  all  aliens  and  nonresi- 
dents committed  as  poor  persons  to  public  charitable  institutions. 
He  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  and  made  the  investigations  and  inspections  regularly. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  through  its  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor,  has  returned,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909,  1,153  persons  to  their  homes  in  other  states  or 
countries  when  such  removal  at  public  expense  was  necessary.  Of 
this  number,  576  were  residents  of  other  states,  and  577  were 
aliens. 

Statistics  —  State  Poob, 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  the  total 
number  of  State  poor  provided  for  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  55  of  the  Consolidated  Laws  was  632  83  against  729  dur- 
ing the  previous  fiscal  year,  a  decrease  of  97. 

The  changes  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  were  as  follows : 
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Year  Year 

ending  ending 

Sept.  30,  IBM  Sept.  30, 1908 

Number  of  State  poor  provided  for 632       ,       729 

Discharged  as  able  to  go  out  and  care  for 

themselves 221  280 

Absconded    , 39  64 

Removed  to  their  homes  or  places  of  legal 
settlement  in  other  States  and  countries..  292  280 

Transferred  to  State  hospitals .3  3 

Otherwise  provided  for 18  21 

Died    19  17 

Remaining  in  almshouses  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909,  males,  35;  females,  5; 
year  ending  September  30,  1908,  males, 
S4;  femaleB,  9 40  63 

Remaining  in  orphan  asylum 0  1 


The  expenditures  on  account  of  State  poor  for  the  fiscal  year 
have  been  $14,203.82,  as  compared  with  $16,191.72  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.     These  expenditures  were  distributed  as  follows : 
For    care    and    maintenance    in 


State  almshouses 

Fot  care  and  maintenance  in 
orphan  asylums   

For  removals  to  State  almshouses. 

For  removals  from  State  alms- 
houses to  their  homes  in  other 
States  and  countries   

For  miscellaneous,  expenses,  trav- 
eling expenses  and  printing. . .. 

Total    


The  per  capita  expense  was  $22.47,  as  against  $22.21  in  1908, 
and  $22  in  1907. 


Tear  ending 

Sept.  30,  1909 

Tear  ending 
Sept  30,  1908 

(7,621   21 

$8,913  86 

75  85 

76  00 

373  96 

111  29 

r 

1,595  36 

3,179  76 

4,537  44 

3,910  81 

$14,203  82 

$16,191  72 
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Thirty-six  years  Lave  elapsed  sine©  the  State  Poor  Law  became 
operative,  during  which  time  49,620  persona  have  been  committed 
to  State  almshouses,  a  yearly  average  of  1,378.  Of  these,  38,762 
were  males  and  10.858  females.  This  large  number  has  been  dis- 
posed of  as  follows:  Discharged  as  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
14,617;  provided  for  by  adoption  or  in  families  as  self-support- 
ing, 87;  otherwise  provided  for,  78;  absconded,  2,575;  trans- 
ferred to  State  hospitals,  269 ;  sent  out  of  the  State  to  their  friends 
or  places  of  legal  settlement  in  other  States  or  countries,  30,926; 
died,  1,028;  thus  leaving  under  care  September  30,  1909,  40  in 
almshouses,  as  follows:  At  the  Albany  State  almshouse,  2;  at  the 
Broome  county  State  almshouse,  9 ;  at  the  Erie  county  State  alms- 
house, 3 ;  at  the  Jefferson  county  State  almshouse,  4 ;  at  the 
Kings  county  State  almshouse,  0 ;  at  the  Monroe  county  State 
almshouse,  5 ;  at  the  New  York  City  State  almshouse,  2 ;  at  the 
Oneida  county  State  almshouse,  8 ;  at  the  Onondaga  county  State 
almshouse,  3 ;  at  the  St  Lawrence  county  State  almshouse,  4. 

Statistics  —  Alien  Poob. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  577  alien 
poor  were  removed  to  their  homes  in  other  countries.  These 
were  found  in  almshouses,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions in  this  State,  and  their  condition  at  the  time  of  landing  in 
this  country,  as  brought  out  by  the  inquiries,  was  as  follows: 
Vagrant  and  destitute,  14;  diseased,  173;  children,  105;  sick  and 
disabled  after  landing,  285. 

By  their  own  statements  and  those  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  they  were  found  to  have  landed  as  follows :  At 
the  port  of  New  York,  464;  at  other  United  States  ports,  40;  at. 
Canadian  ports,  62 ;  unknown,  11 ;  forty-three  of  these  aliens  were 
State  poor. 

After  careful  examination  these  persons  were  returned  to  their 
homes  as  follows :  To  Africa,  1 ;  Argentine  Republic,  1 ;  Austria, 
82;  Bohemia,  1;  British  Guiana,  1;  Bulgaria,  1;  Canada,  59; 
Cuba,  1;  Denmark,  5;  England,  43;  Finland,  3;  France,  8;  Ger- 
many, 36;  Greece,  15;  Holland,  2;  Hungary,  42;  Ireland,  27; 
Italy,  77 ;  Macedonia,  1 ;  Mexico,  1 ;  Montenegro,  1 ;  Newfound- 
land, 6 ;  Norway,  10 ;  Nova  Scotia,  1 ;  Panama,  1 ;  Persia,  1 ; 
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Peru,  2 ;  Portugal,  1 ;  Rouinania,  4 ;  Russia,  96 ;  Scotland,  6 ; 
Servia,  1 ;  Spain,  6 ;  Sweden,  4 ;  Switzerland,  % ;  Syria,  4 ;  Tur- 
key, 4 ;  WaleB,  1 ;  West  Indies,  19. 

The  total  expenditures  for  these  removals  was  $10,788.51,  the 
average  per  capita,  $18.05.  Since  this  act  went  into  effect  in 
1880  up  to  September  30,  1909,  there  have  been  6,009  removals, 
at  a  total  expenditure  of  $125,636.58,  an  average  per  capita  cost 
of  $20.91. 

Statistics  —  Nonbesideut  Poob. 

Besides  alien  and  State  poor  removed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1909,  there  were  327  nonresident  poor  per- 
sons sent  to  their  homes  in  other  states,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  55  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  namely:  To  Alabama,  1 
Arkansas,   3 ;     California,    9 ;     Colorado,    1 ;     Connecticut,    43 
District  of  Columbia,  6 ;  Delaware,  1 ;  Florida,  1 ;  Georgia,  2 
Illinois,  24 ;  Indiana,  5 ;  Iowa,  2 ;  Kentucky,  2 ;  Louisiana,  7 
Maine,  3;  Maryland,  7;  Massachusetts,  26;  Michigan,  15;  Minn- 
esota, 5  ;  Missouri,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  6 ;  New  Jersey,  32 ;  New 
York,  3 ;  North  Carolina,  3 ;  Ohio,  14 ;  Oklahoma,  1 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 67;  Porto  Rico,  4;  Rhode  Island,  5;  Tennessee,  1;  Ver- 
mont, 15;  Virginia,  5;  Washington,  1;  Wert  Virginia,  4;  Wis- 
consin, 1;  Wyoming,  1. 

The  expenditure  for  these  removals  was  $1,960.97,  making  the 
total  cost  of  removals  of  aliens  and  nonresidents,  $12,749.48. 


Stimmabt  of  Removals  from  the  State. 

Alien  poor  (of  whom  43  were  State  poor)   577 

Nonresident  poor  (of  whom  249  were  State  poor) 576 


Total  number  of  removals 1,153 


Ages  of  alien  and  nonresident  poor  persons  removed  from  New 
York  State  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1908  and 
September  30,  1909: 
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1308.  1000. 

Under  two  years  of  age 56  62 

Two  to  fifteen,  inclusive 237  221 

Sixteen  to  twenty-five 370  3CS 

Twenty-six  to  thirty-five    248  245 

Thirty-six  to  forty-five   121  123 

Forty-six  to  fifty-five .- 74  50 

Fifty-six  to  seventy 52  38 

Over  seventy 17  27 

Ages  not  given 29  19 


The  religious  faiths  of  persons  removed  from  the  State  during 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1908,  and  September  30, 
1909,  were: 

1008.  1900. 

Catholics 548  579 

ProtestantB   362  404 

Hebrews 225  147 

Other  faiths  or  not  classified 69  23 

A.    Social  Causes. 

Total  Total 

.    1008.  1000. 

Infancy    264  229 

With  dependent  relatives  35  24 

Death  of  husband  8  17 

Death  of  wife 1  1 

Deserted  by  breadwinner   27  32 

Runaway  boys  .- 19  23 

Vagrants  and  freight  jumpers 20  31 

Returned  to  family  or  institutions 44  40 

Delinquent    15 

Removed  to  safeguard  morality 9  18 

Prostitutes  5  14 

Other  causes 10  3 

Total 442  447 
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Total 


3Jo  means  of  support 65  2 

Industrial  depression    60  34 

Industrial  inefficiency  16  24 

Other   causes    ., 6  17 

Total  147  77 


C.     Industrial  and  Other  Accidents. 

Fractures  and  wounds 31 

Amputations 16 

Hernia    

Total 47 


D.    Alcoholism  and  Drug  Habits. 
Alcoholism    


E.     Sickness  — Specific  Infectious  Diseases. 

Tuberculosis    207  223 

Syphilis  83  45 

Other  diseases 12  3 

Total    302  271 

Constitutional  Diseases. 

Rheumatism 34  32 

Other  diseases   6  3 

Total ;. 40  35 
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Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System. 

Total  Total 

1908.  1909. 

Total 17  19 


Diseases  of  the  Respiratory,  System. 

Bronchitis 17  6 

Other  diseases  15  7 

Total 32  13 


Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System. 
Total 18 


.  Diseases  of  the  Blood  and  Ductless  Glands. 

Total 12  34 

Diseases  of  Nervous  System. 

.Neurasthenia 10  6 

Paralysis 7  14 

Demented  and  insane 10  6 

Senility 9  18 

Other  diseases .'. .  23  17 

Total 59  61 

Defectives. 

Epileptic 14  17 

Feeble-minded 9  10 

Low  grade  mentally 20  7 

Deaf-mnte 3  1 

Deaf , 1  3 

Blind »  10 

Total 49  48 
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Gynecological, 

Total  Total 

1908.  10W. 

34  34 

Oder  conditions 9  5 

Total.  . 43  39 

Other  Diseases. 

Total ; .  30 

Unclassified 97  1 

Total 97  31 

Total  in  1909 1,163 

Xess  number  counted  twice 10 

Total  number  of  removals 1,153 

Counties  Relieved  by  Removals. 

Non-              Total  Total 

Alien        resident              '1909  IMS 

Albany 11             53            64  2S 

Allegany 3  3         

Broome   2                6                8  9 

Cattaraugus    t 2  5  7         

Cayuga    ; 1  3  4         

Chautauqua 3  3  6  

Clinton    20              20  4 

Columbia 1         ....  1         

Erie 71          118           189  216 

Essex 6              2              8  1 

Genesee ....           ....  4 

Jefferson ....           .....  2 

Monroe    38            41             79  72 

Montgomery   2                1                3  '3 

New  York  City 411            262            673  811 

Niagara fi                5              10  11 
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Oneida 

Onondaga   . . . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Oswego    

Otsego 

Rensselaer  . . . 
St.  Lawrence  . 
Saratoga  .... 
Schenectady    . 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Tompkins    . .  . 

Ulster    

Wayne 

Westchester  . . 


15 

11 


Statistics  —  Indian  Poob. 

The  total  number  of  Indian  poor  provided  for  in  alrashousts  or 
asylums  during  the  fiscal  year  was  54,  of  whom  12  were  in  cus- 
tody at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  42  were  admitted  during 
the  twelve  months.  Of  these,  40  have  been  discharged  as  able  to 
provide  for  themselves,  1  absconded,  1  was.  transferred  to  the 
State  hospital  at  Gowanda,  and  7  died,  leaving  remaining  Septem- 
ber 30,  1909,  5,  of  whom  3  were  in  the  Erie  county  almshouse, 
1  in  the  Onondaga  county  almshouse  and  1  in  St.  Mary's  Mater- 
nity Hospital  and  Infant's  Asylum,  Syracuse. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  have  been  $2,585.98,  as  fol- 
lows: For  maintenance  in  the  Erie  county  almshouse,  $474.85; 
in  the  Niagara  county  almshouse,  $169.43 ;  in  the  Oneida  county 
almshouse,  $53.14;  in  the  Onondaga  county  almshouse,  $173.56; 
in  the  Suffolk  county  almshouse.  $15.43 ;  in  the  Onondaga  county 
orphan  asylum,  $26 ;  in  St.  Mary's  maternity  hospital  and  infants' 
asvliuu,  Syracuse,  $68.86 ;  in  the  House  of  Providence,  Syracuse, 
$125.13;  for  outdoor  relief,  $1,479.58. 
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Total  Expesdituees. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  department  are  summarized  as 
follows:  On  account  of  Stale  poor,  $14,203.82;  on  account  of 
alien  poor,  $10,788.51 ;  on  account  of  nonresident  poor,  $1,960.97 ; 
on  account  of  Indian  poor,  $2,585.98;  on  account  of  salaries, 
$14,940. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.    C.    ROGERS, 
Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Albany,  December  31,  1909. 
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REPORT 

OF    THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  INSPECTION. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Inspection  herewith  presents  its  annual 
report: 

The  558  private  charitable  institutions  which  are  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  may  be  divided 
into  classes  as  follows : 

Dispensaries 133 

Fresh  air  homes 12 

Homes  for  the  aged 20 

Homes  for  children 128 

Hospitals . 160 

Industrial  schools    56 

Infant  hospitals  and  asylums 17 

Placing-out  and  boarding-out  agencies 16 

Reformatories 17 

Temporary  homes    18 

Travelers'  aid  societies  1 

Total  . 558 


The  above  does  not  include  those  private  charitable  institutions  . 
which  are  not  in  receipt  of  public  money  and  which  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  "  Gerry  Society  "  oase  in 
1900,  were  removed  from  the  supervision  of  the  Board. 

Each  of  die  institutions  represented  in  the  above  table  was 
visited  and  inspected  at  least  once  during  the  year  by  inspectors 
of  the  Board  and  in  addition  many  were  inspected  by  Commis- 
sioners and  other  officers  of  the  Board.  The  reports  of  inspection 
were  carefully  considered  by  the  inspection  committees  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Districts,  copies  were  transmitted  by  the 
UM] 
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Board  to  the  managers  of  the  institutions  with  such  recommenda- 
tions 'as  seemed  appropriate,  and  where  serious  defects  were  re- 
ported it  was  requested  that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  remedy 
them.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  re- 
ports showing  serious  defects  or  evils  is  constantly  diminishing, 
while  the  number  showing  practically  no  defects,  is  increasing. 
It  is  also  observed  that  a  number  of  institutions  whose  location, 
buildings  and  equipment  are  subject  to  more  or  leas  serious 
criticism  are,  nevertheless,  excellent  in  management. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Inspection  is  ap- 
pended hereto. 

Eespeetfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 

WM.  h.  gratwick, 

THOMAS  M.  MULRY, 

Committee. 
Albany,  October  1,  1909. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSPECTION. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

During  tlie  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  the  following  in- 
stitutions were  added  to  the  list  of  private  charities  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Board : 

Dispensaries: 

German  Hospital  Free  Dispensary,  Buffalo. 
Har  Mori  ah  Hospital   Dispensary,   Manhattan- 
Lutheran  Hospital  Association  Dispensary,  Brooklyn. 
Relief  Station  for  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Troy, 

Homes  for  Children: 
Guardian  Angel  Home  and  Industrial  School,  Troy. 

Hospitals: 

Dobbs  Ferry  Hospital,  Dobbs  Ferry. 

Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint  Diseases,  Manhattan. 

Ladies'  Hospital  Association  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Port 
Chester. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  Man- 
hattan. 

New  York  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Manhattan. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Elmira. 

Tarrytown  Hospital  Association,  Tarrytown. 

Infant  Asylums: 
Frances  Elliott  Austin  Maternity  Hospital  and  Infant  Home, 
Albany. 

Placing-Out  Agencies: 
Agency    for    Dependent    Children    of    Montgomery    County, 

Amsterdam. 
Agency    for    Dependent    Children    of    Schenectady    County, 

Schenectady. 

[405] 
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Reformatories: 
Jefferson  Farm  School,  Watertown. 

Temporary  Homes: 
Harlem  Boys'  Home  (of  the  Children's  Aid  Society),  Kew 
York  City. 

The  Nazareth  Branch  of  Seton  Hospital,  Bronx,  having  sepa- 
rate quarters  and  being  under  different  management  from  the 
main  institution,  is  now  inspected  separately. 

The  following  were  closed : 

Dispensaries: 

Bedford  Guild  Dispensary,  Brooklyn. 
Riverside  Hospital  Dispensary,  Buffalo. 

Infant  Asylums: 

•St  Mary's  Maternity  Hospital  and  Infant  Home,  Brooklyn. 

St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  Garden  City,  L.  L,  the  summer  home 
of  the  House  of  St  Giles  the  Cripple,  Brooklyn,  has  become  the 
permanent  home  of  that  hospital  for  children,  and  the  quarters 
in  Brooklyn  have  been  closed. 

On  September  30,  1909,  there  remained  553  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board.  The  following  table  indicates  their 
classification  and  their  distribution  by  judicial  districts: 
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Each  of  five  of  the  above,  having  two  partially  separated  de- 
partments, were  inspected  as  two  institutions.  For  inspection 
purposes,  there  were  therefore  558  institutions  on  the  list 

•During  the  year  all  of  these  institutions  were  visited  and  in- 
spected by  the  Board's  staff  of  inspectors  at  least  once,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  make  more  than  one  inspection  of  those  in 
which  the  needs  and  defects  reported  were  of  the  most  serious 
nature.  The  six  inspectors  of  this  department  made  642  general 
inspections,  27  special  inspections  and  inquiries  and  675  visits  to 
institutions,  public  offices  and  individuals  during  the  year.  They 
traveled  in  the  aggregate  31,178  miles  in  the  performance  of 
their  work  and  wrote  689  formal  reports.  These  reports  were 
presented  to  the  Board  or  its  committees  or  members  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  following  series  of  tables  which  have  been  summarized 
from  the  latest  report  of  inspection  of  each  institution  is  intended 
to  exhibit  the  degree-  of  excellence  or  weakness  of  these  institu- 
tions: 

Dispensaries. 

Excel- 

Plant  and  equipment 28 

Sanitation  and  hygiene 2:1 

Administration '. .  10 

Records  .  .  .' 12 

Compliance  with  laws  and  rules  gov- 
erning dispensaries 4 


Fresh  Air  Homes. 

Plant  and  equipment 1  9  2 

Fire  protection 0  3 

Sanitation   and   hygiene 10  2 

Care  of  beneficiaries 1  10  1 


Good. 

F»fr. 

Uiuatls- 

60 

3* 

6 

76 

26 

3 

100 

17 

1 

87 

33 

C 
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Somes  for  the  Aged. 


Excel- 

Oood. 


Plant  and  equipment 2  10 

Fire  protection 1  12 

Sanitation   and   hygiene 1  16 

Care  of  beneficiaries 1  16 


Temporary  Homes. 

Plant  and  equipment 4 

Fire  protection 

Sanitation  and  hygiene 1 

Care  of  beneficiaric3 


Homes  for  Children. 

Plant  and  equipment 18  63  35 

Fire  protection 10  60  48 

Sanitation   and  hygiene 11  75  37 

Dietary,   clothing   and   cafe  of  hene- 

ficiaries 19  93  15 

Educational  training 14  94  18 

Industrial  training . .  45  57 


Hospitals. 

Plant  and  equipment 24  82 

Fire  protection 6  82 

Sanitation   and  hygiene 12  104 

Administration 20  124 


Industrial  Schools. 

Plant  and  equipment 6  15 

Fire  protection ■. 3  21 

Administration 6  26 


Unntte- 
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Infant  Asylums  and  Hospitals. 

Excel-  Uotttb- 

lant.       Good.  Fall,  factor. 

Plant  and  equipment 1          7  8  1 

fire  protection 12  5     

Sanitation  and  hygiene 9  5  3 

Care  of  beneficiaries .12  3  2' 


Reformatories. 

Plant  and  equipment 2  9  5  1 

Fire  protection 1  8  8     

Sanitation   and  hygiene 1  8  7  1 

Care   of   beneficiaries 2  9  5  1 

Educational  training 3  5  5  4 

Industrial  training 2  5  8  2 

Physical  training 3  3  6  5 


Placing-Out  Agencies. 

Administration   and   supervision 1  12  3     

Eeoords 5  7  3         1 


A  special  effort,  has  been  made  to  inquire  into  the  system  of 
educational  and  industrial  training  in  institutions  for  children, 
but  with  the  present  limited  staff  of  inspectors  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  obtain  complete  information. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  W.  WALLACE, 
Superintendent  of  Inspection, 
Albany,  November  1,  1909. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS  AND  HOMES  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Orphan  Asylums  and  Homes  for  Children 
herewith  presents  its  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1909. 

During  the  year  one  new  institution  for  the  care  of  children 
was  opened,  namely,  the  Frances  Elliott  Austin  Maternity  Hos- 
pital and  Infant  Home,  located  in  Albany. 

In  December,  1908,  St.  Mary's  Maternity  and  Infants'  Home 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  discontinued  the  Infants'  Home  Depart- 
ment of  its  work.  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  class  of  inmates 
received  in  the  Asylum  of  Our  lady  of  Refuge,  Buffalo,  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  that  institution  was  dropped  from  the  list 
of  homes  for  children  and  is  now  included  with  reformatories. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  121  different  associations  and  societies 
were  maintaining  homes  for  children  which  were  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  total  number  of  such 
homes,  including  branches,  was  145,  of  which 

Twenty-eight  institutions  accommodate  less  than  50  children 
each. 

Thirty  accommodate  from  50  to  100  children  each. 

Fifty-one  accommodate  from  100  to  250  children  each. 

Twenty-one  accommodate  from  250  to  500  children  each. 

Ten  accommodate  from  500  to  1,000  children  each. 

Five  accommodate  more  than  1,000  children  each. 

The  population  of  these  145  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  33,686.  The  number  of  children  admitted  during  the  year 
was  19,133,  and  the  number  discharged,  19,130,  the  increase  being 
only  three  over  the  population  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 
Compared  with  an  average  yearly  increase  of  1,176  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  years  the  practically  stationary  population  for  1908—9 
is  gratifying  to  note. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  fluctuations  in  population  during 
a  period  of  ten  years  ending  September  30,  1909. 
[41*] 
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The  33,686  children  under  institutional  care  or  supervision  on 
September  30,  1909,  are  variously  classified  as  follows: 


Boys. 19,031 

Girls ' . 14,655 


Total.  . 


Civil  Condition. 

Having  both  parents  living 10,788 

Having  one  parent  living 16,197 

Orphans 3,472 

Civil  condition  unknown,  foundlings  and  illegitimate.  3,229 


Manner  of  Support. 

Public  charges  27,669 

Private  charges 3,383 

Beneficiaries  of  the  institutions 2,634 


Duration  of  Institution  Life  or  Supen 

Less  than  one  year 11,466 

From  one  to  three  years .' 12,120 

From  three  to  sixteen  years 10,100 


Ages. 

Under  two  years  of  age 2,655 

Between  two  and  five  years 4,254 

Between  five  and  fourteen  years 24,128 

Between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 2,166 

Over  sixteen  years 483 
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Distribution. 

In  infant  asylums  and  hospitals *.  2,511 

In  other  homes  for  children 27,740 

In  boarding  homes  under  the  supervision  of  infant 

asylums 2,479 

In  boarding  homes  under  the  supervision  of  other 

homes  for  children. . -. 956 


Of  those  cared  for  in  institutions  25,468  were  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  these  approximately  3,300  attended  the 
local  public  schools,  and  230  the  local  parochial  schools,  while 
nearly  22,000  were  in  attendance  at  schools  conducted  within  the 
institutions.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  teachers  of  these  institu- 
tional schools  are  supplied  by  the  local  Department  of  Education, 
but  a  majority  of  the  teachers  are  hired  by  the  managers  of  the 
institutions. 

An  examination  of  these  children  and  of  their  records  previous 
to  admission  develops  the  following  facts  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  kind  of  care  and  training  needed  by  them : 

1.  The  parents  of  many  of  the  dependent  children  have  been 
dependent  upon  charity  and  a  number  of  them  are.  or  have  been 
inmates  of  charitable  or  correctional  institutions  and  an  inherent 
tendency  to  dependency  or  delinquency  exists  in  many  of  the  i 
children. 

2.  Some  of  the  children,  although  of  school  age  when  admitted. 
have  received,  previous  to  admission,  little  or  no  educational  train- 
ing and  as  a  result  cannot  be  assigned  to  classes  intended  for  boys 
and  girls  of  their  age. 

3.  Many  of  them  are  deficient  mentally  and  others  are  not  in 
good  physical  condition. 

Considering  these  conditions,  together  with  the  additional  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  children  educated  in  these  institutions  will  l*1 
compelled  at  an  early  age  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  their  training  while  in  the  institutions  should  be  of  a 
thorough  and  practical  nature.  Otherwise  many  of  them  will  be 
discharged  from  the  institutions  only  to  increase  the  already  large 
army  of  incapables,  vagrants  and  criminals. 
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The  school  work  in  some  of  the  institutions  for  children  fol- 
lows closely  the  outline  for  primary  and  grammar  schools  laid 
down  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  excellent  results 
are  obtained  in  many  cases.  Some  institutions  make  provision 
for  the  practical  industrial  training  of  the  children  under  their 
charge,  suitable  equipment  for  manual  and  industrial  training 
being  provided.  In  the  smaller  institutions,  without  special  equip- 
ment, the  children  frequently  receive  a  general  training  that  will 
enable  them  to  find  employment  at  useful  occupations  when  dis- 
charged. In  general,  however,  there  too  often  exist  in  institu- 
tions for  children,  conditions  which  tend  to  make  the  satisfactory 
training  of  the  inmates  difficult  or  impossible.  Among  these  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  number  cared  for  in  the  same  building  or  under  the 
same  management  is  in  many  cases  too  large  to  permit  either  a 
careful  study  into  the  needs  of  the  children  individually  or  a 
competent  personal  direction  of  their  efforts. 

2.  The  equipment  is  too  frequently  inadequate. 

3.  In  some  institutions  the  teachers  having  charge  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  children  are  not  well  qualified  for  the  important  work 
to  be  performed. 

4.  The  location  of  many  institutions  and  the  limited  space  for 
the  children  do  not  permit  freedom  of  action  or  the  development 
of  individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  1856  of  the  chil- 
dren received  into  these  institutions  were  committed  for  delin- 
quency. Of  this  number  1,655  were  committed  to  institutions 
having  the  custody  also  of  children  committed  for  destitution, 
while  the  remainder  were,  committed  to  institutions  caring  for 
delinquent  children  only.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  the  provi- 
sion made  for  juvenile  delinquents,  particularly  boys  under  12 
years  of  age,  is  inadequate,  and  few  institutions  for  destitute 
children  have  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  delinquents  with- 
out permitting  the  two  classes  to  associate. 

Six  institutions  are  now  established  on  the  cottage  plan,  and 
two  more,  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  are  making  provi- 
sion for  new  buildings  of  that  character.  The  latter  institution 
Vol.  1—14 
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has  already  abandoned  the  unsuitable  buildings  in  lower  Man- 
hattan which  have  been  occupied  for  many  years  and  has  provided 
temporary  quarters  in  the  country  pending  the  erection  of  per- 
manent buildings.  The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  is  also 
erecting  new  buildings  for  its  branch  known  as  the  Lincoln  Agri- 
cultural School,  at  Lincolndale,  Westchester  county,  where  greater 
freedom  will  be  possible  for  the  inmates  and  where  agriculture 
and  dairying  will  be  taught.  This. tendency  of  institutions  to 
move  to  the  country  where  greater  opportunities  for  fresh  air  and 
useful  occupations  are  possible  is  commendable. 

Additional  statistics  regarding  the  children  under  institutional 
care  or  supervision  during  the  year  are  appended  to  this  report 
Respectfully  submitted, 
RICHARD  L.  HAND, 
ANNIE  G.  BOLTON, 
JOSEPH  C.  BALDWIN,  Ja., 

Committee. 
December  1,  1909. 

Additional  statistics  regarding  the  children  under  institutional 
care  or  supervision  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909. 

Table  1. 
Showing  the  manner  in  which  children  were  admitted  to  insti- 
tutions during  the  year: 

Committed  as  public  charges 13,840 

Entered  as  boarders  by  relatives  or  friends 2,877 

Admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  institution 1,109 

Readmissions  and  transfers 1,307 

Total 19,133 


Table  2. 
Showing  the  civil  condition  of  the  13,840  children  committed 
as  public  charges: 

Children  having  both  parents  living 6,561 

Half-orphana  4,2*3 
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Orphans  448 

Foundlings,  illegitimate  or  civil  condition  unknown. .  2,588 

Total  -. 13,840 

Table  3. 
Indicating  to  some  extent  the  conditions  leading  to  the  commit- 
ment of  the  13,  ,S40  children  committed  as  public  charges : 
Desertion  by  one  or  both  parents : 

Both  parents  living 1,252 

Half-orphans    171 

Total 1,423 

Neglect,  intemperance,  immorality  or  imprisonment 
of  one  or  both  parents : 

Both  parents  living 637 

Half-orphans    .' 169 

Total 806 

Improper  guardianship  or  lack  of  proper  guardian- 
ship: 

Both  parents  living 412 

Half-orphans 287 

Total 699 

Separation  of  parents 60 

Sickness,  insanity,  or  other  physical  or  mental  inca- 
pacity of  one  or  both  parents : 

Both  parents  living  . , .  .• 1,613 

Half-orphans,  illegitimate  and  unknown 715 

Total  2,323 
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Lack  of  work  or  insufficient  earnings  of  parent  or 
parents : 

Both  parents  living ■ 1&3 

Half-orphans,  illegitimate  and  unknown 703 

Total 920 


Dependency  due  to  the  civil  condition  of  the  child : ' 

Orphans    35S 

Foundlings,  unknown,  etc 2,354 

Total  2,712 


Total 


Child  ill  or  physically  defective : 

Both  parents  living 112 

Half-orphans   30 

Orphans  8 

Foundlings  or  unknown 15 

Total 171 


Child  delinquent: 

Both  parents  living 1,166 

Half-orphana    593 

Orphans    82 

Unknown  . , 15 

Total 1,856 

Causes  not  stated  or  indefinitely  stated: 

Both  parents  living 1,140 

Half-orphans    1,553 

Unknown    160 
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Table  4. 
Showing  the  manner  of  discharge  of  the  19,130  children  dis- 
charged from  institutions  during  the  year. 

Returned  to  relatives  or  guardians 12,697 

Died 2,255 

Placed  in  free  homes 1,308 

Discharged  to  placing-out  agencies  .  -■ 503 

Transferred  to  other  institutions  (including  hospitals)  1,218 

Became  self-supporting 665 

Otherwise  discharged  or  not  stated 484 


Total  19,130 


(Nearly  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  re- 
ported occurred  in  infant  asylums.) 

Table  5. 
Showing  ages  at  time  of  admission  of  the  33,686  children  in 
institutions  at  the  close  of  the  year : 

One  day  (or  born  in  institution) 441 

Between  one  day  and  one  year 2,987 

Between  one  year  and  two  years 882 

Between  two  years  and  three  years 1,869 

Between  three  years  and  four  years 2,157 

Between  four  years  and  five  years 2,616 

Between  five  years  and  ten  years   14,921 

Over  ten  years 7,503 

Ages  not  stated 310 

Total 33,686 

Table  6. 
Showing  duration  of  institution  life  to  September  30,  1909: 

Less  than  one  year , 11,466 

Between  one  and  two  years 7,537 

Between  two  and  three  years 4,583 

Between  three  and  four  years 3  312 

Between  four  and  five  years 2  302 
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Between  five  and  six  years 

Between  six  and  seven  years  ........ 

Between  seven  and  eight  years 

Between  eight  and  nine  years 

Between  nine  and  ten  years 

Between  ten  and  eleven  years 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  years 
Between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  . . . 
Between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  . 
Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  . . 
Between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  . . . 
Over  sixteen  years 

Total  


Table  1. 

Showing  the  birthplace  of  father,  mother  and  child: 

Father.  Mother. 

United  States 1,195  1,157 

New  York  State 8,444  8,941 

Other  states - 1,753  1,692 

England  649  493 

Ireland 4,162  4,774 

Scotland  190  185 

Germany 1,855  1,568 

Austria    1,133  1,282 

Russia  . .  .  •. 2,806  2,739 

Italy    3,360  3,238 

France 139  102 

Switzerland 64  41 

Norway  and  Sweden 285  259 

Canada    464  528 

South    and    Central    America, 

West  Indies,  Mexico,  Cuba.  .           120  90 

Other  foreign  countries 540  477 

Unknown  or  not  stated 6,527  6,120 

Total    33,686  33,686 
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Table  8. 
Showing  the  religion  of  father,  mother  and  child : 

Father.             Mother.  Child. 

Catholic   20,186         22,117  23,192 

Hebrew   3,832            3,998  3,851 

Protestant    6,628           6,501  6,367 

Unknown  or  not  stated 3,040            1,070  276 

Total    33,686          33,686  33,686 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PLACING  OUT  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  Committee  on  Placing  Out  of  Children  herewith  presents 
its  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909. 

The  agencies  in  this  State  engaged  in  placing  out  children  in- 
clude (1)  private  institutions  incorporated  for  the  care  of  depend- 
ent children,  (2)  societies  incorporated  especially  for  placing  out 
children,  (3)  poor  law  officers,  i.  e.,  overseers  and  county  super- 
intendents of  the  poor,  commissioners  of  charity  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  (4)  county  placing-out  agencies, 
(5)  individuals  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Among  the  private  agencies  for  placing  out  children,  several 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work  for  many  years  and  are  well  estab- 
lished. These  are  (1)  The  Children's  Aid  Societies  of  New  York 
City,  Brooklyn  and  Rochester,  (2)  The  Catholic  Home  Bureau 
of  New  York,  (3)  Committees  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. 

Besides  these  agencies,  many  of  the  larger  institutions  employ 
special  agents  to  place  their  children,  for  example  (1)  The  New 
York  Foundling  Hospital,  (2)  The  New  York  Infant 
Asylum,  (3)  The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Brooklyn, 
(4)  The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  (5)  The  Hebrew  Shelter- 
ing Guardian  Society,  and  (6)  The  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  all 
located  in  New  York  City. 

Outside  of  the  larger  cities,  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
agencies  for  each  respective  county.  The  overseers  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  of  some  of  the  counties  place  out  children 
themselves  although  in  the  larger  counties  they  delegate  most  of 
the  work  to  paid  agents  who  are  licensed  by  the  Board.  Then,  too, 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  has  one  or  more  of  its  agents, 
residents  of  each  county,  who  give  effective  assistance  in  this  work. 

Agencies  licensed  by  the  Board  or  carried  on  at  public  expense 
are  required  to  report  all  placements,  giving  full  information  on 
[4271 
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the  record  forms  prepared  by  the  Board.  Many  of  the  private 
agencies  supply  this  information  also.  If  all  agencies  did  so,  the 
history  of  every  dependent  child  placed  out,  instead  of  only  those 
reported  now,  would  be  kept  by  the  Board. 

The  children  placed  in  foster  homes  for  adoption,  indenture  or 
for  boarding  purposes,  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes,  (a)  the  in- 
fants, (b)  the  children  of  about  three  years  of  age  or  more.  In 
large  cities  especially,  infants  are  boarded  with  wet  nurses  tem- 
porarily who  will  mother  them  through  the  nursing  period.  The 
agent's  more  exacting  task  begins  after  the  foster  mother,  usually 
of  the  newly-arrived-immigrant  type,  has  taken  in  the  baby.  Then 
the  home  is  visited  twice  a  month,  to  see  that  cleanliness  in  the 
home  and  in  the  care  of  the  child  is  maintained  to  some  degree. 
Helpful  suggestions  are  given  and  harmful  contingencies  noted, 
which  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  child.  In  short,  the 
problem  in  caring  for  this  group  is  physical.  With  the  second 
group  the  problem  is  more  intricate.  The  homes  selected  are 
usually  permanent  and  so  must  provide  for  the  formative  period 
in  the  child's  life.  The  home  selected  must  be  normal,  supplying 
a  moral  atmosphere  and  educational  opportunities  that  will  de- 
velop a  good,  wholesome-minded  child,  one  who  is  prepared  to 
maintain  himself  when  the  time  comes.  A  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  home  prior  to  the  placing  of  the  child  is  essential  as 
well  as  frequent  examination  of  the  home  subsequent  to  the 
placement,  until  without  doubt  the  home  is  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. After  that,  written  communication  and  occasional  inspec- 
tion of  the  home  are  sufficient. 

That  the  methods  pursued  and  the  results  gained  have  attained 
a  very  high  standard  is  in  part  due  to  the  supervision  which  the 
Board  exercises.  All  placement  work  for  dependent  children, 
whether  performed  by  public  officers  or  private  institutions,  should 
be  under  the  observation  of  the  Board's  representatives  who  are 
detailed  to  inspect  the  homes  in  which  such  children  are  placed 
out.  Although  the  institutions  and  most  of  the  agencies  perform 
their  duties  conscientiously  and  intelligently,  careless  or  unscrupu- 
lous persons  (usually  those  who  have  solicited  the  work)  some- 
times are  found  placing  children  in  improper  homes  either  out  of 
mercenary  motives  or  through  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  a  normal  environment  to  young  children.  In  suet 
instances,  the  Board  has  endeavored  to  prevent  such  persons  from 
continuing  their  operations. 

A  uniform  standard  though  desirable  in  this  work  has  not  yet 
been  secured,  and  until  it  is  reached,  a  uniform  method  of  inspec- 
tion will  be  impossible.  At  present  the  inspectors  investigate  the 
methods  followed  by  each  agency ;  if  these  are  sufficiently  thorough 
and  wise,  visits  are  made  to  the  homes  which  appear  to  be  least 
desirable  in  this  class.  In  addition,  all  homes  seemingly  chosen 
in  a  careless  way  and  those  not  previously  visited  are  inspected. 
In  this  way,  the  Board  cooperates  with  the  agencies,  giving  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  necessary  or  helpful  and  restraining  efforts 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  affected. 

Complete  statistics  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  State  can- 
not be  given  as  there  are  some  private  institutions  for  children  not 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Board,  which  do  not  report  the  dispo- 
sition of  children  committed  to  their  care.  Yet  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  work  accomplished  through  the  united  effort  of  both  public 
and  private  agencies,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  October  1,  1908, 
to  September  30,  1909,  the  number  of  placements  of  children  in 
free  homes  reported  to  the  Board  was  2,332,  while  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  number  of  children  reported  under  care  in  board- 
ing and  foster  homes  in  New  York  was  about  10,000,  all  of  whom 
were  under  State  supervision  besides  about  7,000  living  in  other 
states. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  M.  MULRY, 
Chairman. 

October  1,  1909. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  DISPENSARIES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities : 

The  Committee  on  Dispensaries  herewith  submits  its  report  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1909: 

In  compliance  with  section  20  of  chapter  368,  Laws  of  1899, 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  issued  licenses  to  the  Lutheran  Hos- 
pital Association,  East  New  York  avenue  and  Powell  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  and  the  Har  Moriah  Hospital,  138  Second 
street,  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  to  conduct  dispensaries  in 
connection  with  their  hospital  work.  Two  dispensaries,  viz:  the 
Bedford  Guild  Dispensary,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Riverside  Hospital 
Dispensary,  Buffalo,  were  closed.  Of  the  133  licensed  dis- 
pensaries at  the  close  of  the  year,  63  were  in  Manhattan,  28  in 
Brooklyn,  7  in  the  other  boroughs  of  New  York  City,  7  in  Buffalo, 
5  in  Rochester,  and  23  in  other  cities  and  villages  throughout  the 
State.  Four  of  these  were  temporarily  closed  and  the  average  at- 
tendance at  the  129  which  were  in  operation  varied  from  less  than 
10  patients  per  day  in  each  of  28  dispensaries  to  more  than  500 
per  day  in  each  of  the  three  largest. 

The  following  statistics  are  reported  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1908,  and  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909 : 

Number  of  Treatments  Number  of  Prescrip- 
at  Dispensaries.  lions  Filled. 

1S08  1900.  1008.  1S0D. 

Manhattan 2,  800, 170     2,  004.318  2,  341,  276     2,  387,  415 

Brooklyn   343. 265         308.  607         213, 061         234. 044 

Brons,  Queena  and  Richmond.  60,072  61.426  36,702  40.345 


Grand  total,  entire  Stnte.   3.308.071     3,405,982     2,645,308     2,722,008 
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Number  of  Visits  to  Number  of  Visits  to 

Homes  by  Physicians.  Homes  by  Nurses. 

1908.               1809.  1008.              1909. 

Manhattan    41,794           67,412  40,216           41,620 

Brooklyn   1,606             1,022  211                 600 

Bronx,  Queen's  and  Richmond 

Total  in  New  York  City..         43,300           58,434  40,426           42.220 

Outside  New  York  City 192               303  6,939          13,102 


Grand  total,  entire  State. 


66,737  '        47,366 


The  reports  also  state  that  in  the  aggregate  1,212,04-5  different 
persona  received  the  benefits  of  dispensary  treatment  during  the 
year.  In  this  number,  however,  many  patients  have  undoubtedly 
been  counted  more  than  once.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  such  duplication  the  accurate  figures  are  not  obtainable. 

The  rules  governing  dispensaries,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
pensary Law,  are  designed  to  insure  the  proper  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  either  without  cost  or  for  a  nominal  compensation,  to 
the  poor  and  needy  sick  who  may  apply  for  treatment. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  degree  of  compliance  with  such 
rules: 


Rules. 

I.  Public   notice   posted 

II.  1.  Registrar  employed    

2.  Makes  and  preserves  records 

3.  Receives    applicants    

4.  Sees  that  rules  are  enforced 

III.  1.  Examine  applicants 

Superficially   

Fairly  well    

Thoroughly 

2.  Are    any    refused    admission 

(a)  Emergency   cases   admitted..' 

(b)  Poor  applicants  admitted.  . . . 

(c)  Representation  cards  used  for 

doubtful  eases  ndniittcd... 

(d)  Subsequent  investigations  made 

(e)  Results  of  investigations  filed. 

(f )  Nonstgners  refuted  admission. 


No.  In  part,  plicable. 
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Not  ap- 

Ruies.  Yes.         No.  In  part,  plkable. 

3.  Representation      cards      in      proper 

form »6 

4.  (a).  Pass  cards   issued 121 

(b)   Penalty    printed   thereon 119 

IV.  1.  Matron    employed    124 

2.  Cleanliness  and  order  preserved 121 

3.  Present    at    gynecological    examina- 

tions    98 

V.  1.  Contagious  diseases  excluded 128 

2.  Reported  to  Board  of  Health 128 

VI.  1.  Clinical   or  other   instruction  given 

(not  required)    36 

2.  Treatment  conditional  thereon 

3.  Consent  of  patient  obtained 36 

VII.  1.  Apothecary  (not  required) 114 

2.  Licensed  or  medical  graduate 112 

Licensed    78 

Medical  graduate   34 

3.  Appointed  under  civil  service  rules. .  8 
VIII.  1.  Board  of  health  ordinance  observed.  128 

IX.  1.  Seats  for  all  applicants  provided  in 

waiting  room    112 

2.  Sexes  separated  in  waiting  rooms..  104 

3.  Suitable  equipment  and  supplies...  122 


4 

.      3 

2 

1 

4      . 
7     i 

*32 

B2      . 

36      . 

14     . 

2      . 

'Such  examinations  are  not  held  in  these  dispensaries. 

t  Applies  only  to  dispensaries  connected  with  municipal  hospitals  in  New 
York  City. 

t  Women  and  children  only  are  treated  in  these  dispensaries. 

Rule  3  mentioned  above  is  intended  to  provide,  (1)  For  the 
prompt  care  of  emergency  cases,  (2)  for  the  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  (3)  for  the  exclusion  of  those 
(except  emergency  cases)  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
a  physician  and  are  therefore  not  in  need  of  charity.  It  makes 
provision  for  the  investigation  by  the  dispensary  into  the  financial 
status  of  patients  when  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  usual  fees  of  physicians  for  needed  medical  or 
surgical  care  and  treatment.  The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  in- 
sure proper  care  for  a  class  of  patients  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  secure  it  and  whose  neglect  would  be  detrimental  to  their 
health,  resulting  in  many  cases  in  their  incapacity  to  support 
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themselves  or  their  families,  or  in  their  becoming  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  community. 

That  these  needy  cases  may  not  fail  to  receive  sufficient  atten- 
tion it  is  important  that  the  dispensaries  be  not  overcrowded.  For 
this  reason  and  to  avoid  the  pauperizing  effect  of  indiscriminate 
charity  those  who  are  not  poor  and  needy  Bhould  be  excluded. 
The  failure  on  the  part  of  some  dispensaries  to  investigate  the 
financial  circumstances  of  applicants  is  partly  due  to  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  dispensary  officers  to  report  large  numbers  of 
cases  treated  and  to  the  fact  that  physicians  on  the  medical  staffs 
use  many  of  the  cases  as  material  for  clinical  instruction.  In 
some  dispensaries  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  patients  ad- 
mitted are  apparently  able  to  employ  physicians  to  treat  them  in 
their  own  homeB. 

A  few  dispensaries  make  no  charge  to  patients  for  either  treat- 
ment or  medicine,  but  an  admission  fee  is  frequently  collected 
and  a  nominal  charge  of  ten  cents  for  medicine  is  made  to  patients 
able  to  pay  the  amount.  There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  fees 
charged  in  dispensaries  and  by  their  duplication  when  two  or  more 
prescriptions  are  given  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  patient  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  ou  a  single  visit.  The 
total  amount  collected  from  patients  is  in  some  cases  sufficient  to 
pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  dispensary.  In  a  few  cities 
payments  are  made  from  the  public  treasury  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  dispensaries  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  connected  with 
hospitals. 

During  the  year  some  new  buildings  have  been  erected  and  an 
improvement  is  noted  in  the  general  equipment  of  a  number  of 
dispensaries..  At  the  present  time  many  of  the  dispensaries  in  the 
larger  cities  have  the  best  modern  equipment  that  can  be  secured, 
and  the  administrative  conditions  in  a  majority  of  the  institutions 
are  commendable.  There  has  been  a  further  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The  Fitch  Tuber- 
culosis Dispensary  of  Buffalo,  formerly .  managed  by  the  Charitv 
Organization  Society,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Buffalo  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Control  and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis,  and  in  New 
York  City  a  number  of  dispensaries  are  cooperating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health  in  conduoting  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  that 
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disease.     Four  dispensaries  treat  patients  afflicted  with,  tubercu- 
losis, exclusively,  and  in  eighteen  of  the  larger  dispensaries  are 
separate  clinics  for  that  class  of  patients. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
WM.  H.  GKATWIOK, 
RICHARD  L.  HAND, 

Committee. 
December  31,  1909. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ALMSHOUSES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Committee  on  Almshouses  respectfully  submits  its  report 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909.  ■  Two  inspectors  are  em- 
ployed in  almshouse  inspection,  who  made  160  inspections  during 
the  year.  The  almshouses  in  each  judicial  district  are,  as  a  rule, 
visited  by  the  commissioner  of  the  district,  and  inspected  twice  a 
year  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Board.  Reports  of  inspection  are 
graded  into  three  classes  by  the  Board,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  commissioner,  the  grading  being  according  to  both  plant  and 
administration.  Copies  of  the  reports  are  then  sent  to  the  super- 
intendents of  the  poor  and  boards  of  supervisors  in  the  several 
counties.  The  reports  are  usually  read  at  meetings  of  the  boards 
of  supervisors  and  at  this  time  they  receive  newspaper  publicity. 
Subsequently  they  are  often  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  All  this  results  in  delay  and  reports 
of  inspection  do  not  generally  gain  publicity  until  months  after 
they  are  written.  Many  of  the  recommendations  concern  seasonal 
conditions.  Recommendations  for  better  heating,  warmer  bed- 
ding and  more  underclothing  do  not  seem  pertinent  to  supervisors 
in  midsummer,  nor  will  the  recommendation  of  door  and  window 
screens  receive  the  most  favorable  consideration  during  the  winter. 
An  inspector  may  report  a  drought  at  some  almshouse  and  recom- 
mend prompt  action  to  improve  the  situation.  By  the  time  the 
report  is  under  consideration  the  drought  may  be  past.  Com- 
mittees of  supervisors  sometimes  go  to  the  almshouse  to  investigate 
conditions  of  uncleanliness  many  months  after  the  inspector  de- 
scribed them,  and  thus  fail  to  corroborate  the  inspector's  state- 
ment In  short,  certain  features  of  the  reports  may  often  be  out 
of  date  before  they  are  received  and  acted  on.  Local  officers  and 
[Mil 
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taxpayers  should  receive  news  of  the  inspection  in  time  to  see  the 
almshouse  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  the  inspector  saw 
it.  In  order  to  overcome  the  present  undesirable  delay,  and 
hasten  the  adoption  of  improvements,  it  is  suggested  that  a  care 
ful  digest  of  each  report  of  inspection  be  made  at  the  office  of  the 
Board,  upon  its  adoption,  and  be  given  officially  to  the  press.  This 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  press  from  gleaning  detached  sentences 
from  the  reports  of  inspections,  which,  taken  out  of  their  context, 
lead  to  false  impressions  and  grave  misconceptions. 

The  new  form  of  inspection  report,  recently  adopted,  was  used 
thiB  year  with  good  results.  Although  some  of  the  almshouse 
officials  felt  at  first  that  it  was  "inquisitive,"  they  soon  became 
accustomed  to  the  more  thorough  form  of  inspection.  It  is  not 
necessary  at  every  inspection  to  use  this  long  form  of  report,  which 
discusses  minutely  every  feature  of  almshouse  equipment,  for 
these  conditions  change  slowly,  and  to  describe  them  twice  a  year, 
would  lead  to  needless  repetition.  A  shorter  form  of  report  is 
also  in  use,  which  states  briefly  the  condition  of  the  plant  and  ad- 
ministration and  the  nature  of  the  needs.  This  is  intended  to 
call  attention  to  important  matters  only. 

The  inspection  of  the  city  institutions  presents  problems  quite 
different  from  those  found  in  the  country.  The  system  of  public 
relief  is  so  established  and  administered  in  New  York  City  that 
expert  knowledge  of  institutional  management  is  necessary  to 
render  inspection  profitable.  The  New  York  Department  of 
Charities  has  a  corps  of  inspectors  who  are  daily  on  the  lookout 
for  defects  and  it  is  inevitable  that  our  inspector  will  occasionally 
point  out  defects  already  well  known  to  the  authorities  in  charge, 
and  which  they  are  seeking  to  remedy.  There  is,  however,  a  broad 
field  for  the  activities  of  a  State  inspector,  outside  of  the  routine 
inspection  of  sanitary  conditions,  service  of  food,  condition  of 
clothing,  etc.  He  should  test  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
several  institutions  in  each  department.  He  should  make  an 
analysis  of  costs  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  public  charitable 
institutions. 

The  business  methods  of  each  city  department  of  charities 
should  receive  consideration. 
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An  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  public  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  the  State  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  visitation 
of  almshouses  submitted  by  the  commissioners  of  the  several 
districts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SIMON  W.  ROSENDALE, 
RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 
AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 

Committee  on  Almshouses. 

Albany,  December  31,  1909. 
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direction  by  Mr.  James  H.  Foster,  an  inspector  of  this  Board,  and 
digests  of  his  reports  upon  these  several  institutions  will  be  found 
appended  hereto.  Detailed  copies  of  these  reports  have  been  tiled 
at  the  office  of  the  Board. 

The  discipline  and  order  in  the  City  Home  for  the  Aged  are 
less  satisfactory  than  in  the  hospitals  of  the  department,  and  the 
executive  staff  should  be  strengthened.  The  buildings  art  badiv 
planned  and  can  never  be  made  suitable  for  modern  almshouse  usej 
and  the  grounds  are  too  limited  to  allow  reasonable  freedom  of 
movement  to  the  aged  inmates  who  now  crowd  uncomfortably,  not 
only  the  rooms  of  the  buildings,  but  also  the  walks  and  yards. 
In  my  opinion  the  city  should  provide-  a  new  almshouse  with  ample 
acreage  —  preferably  either  on  Staten  Island  or  Long  Island; 
when  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Home  could  be  converted  to 
park  purposes. 

No  better  temporary  shelter  for  the  homeless  people  of  a  great 
city  could  be  desired  than  the  new  Municipal  Lodging-IIouse  on 
East  Twenty-fifth  street,  which  was  opened  February  15,  1909, 
and  provides  comfortable  sleeping  accommodations  for  689  men 
and  49  women.  A  visit  to  this  institution  at  nightfall  is  full 
of  human  interest,  and  no  feature  of  the  varied  charitable  work 
of  the  Metropolis  is  more  useful. 

A  much  needed  hospital  steamboat  intended  to  carry  patients 
and  others  from  the  pier  of  the  department  at  the  foot  of  East 
Twenty-sixth  street  to  the  charitable  institutions  on  the  islands 
in  the  East  river  went  into  commission  in  June,  1908.  To  com- 
memorate the  public  services  of  the  late  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell,  formerly  a  commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
who  for  many  years  devotedly  strove  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  charities  of  the  city,  the  new  steamboat  was  named  '"  The 
Lowell,'"  and  a  suitable  memorial  token  placed  in  the  saloon. 

Overcrowding  is  general  throughout  the  Department,  except  in 
the  Lodging-IIouse,  and  the  city  should  take  prompt  and  suffi- 
cient measures  to  relieve  present  discomforts  due  to  this  cause, 
and  make  provision  elsewhere  for  the  future  needs  of  a  greater 
population.  An  important  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  when 
the  city  began  the  erection  of  the  new  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis 
patients  at  Sea  View  on  Staten  Island ;  several  of  the  pavilions  of 
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this  institution  are  well  under  way,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared 
for  the  completion  and  early  opening  of  this  well-planned  and 
greatly  needed  addition  to  our  city  hospitals. 

One  important  requirement  of  the  Department  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  higher  class  of  hospital  helpers.  While  conditions  are 
improved  since  the  objectionable  practice  of  introducing  workhouse 
prisoners  as  helpers  in  the  wards  was  discontinued,  yet  the  wages 
now  allowed  the  Department  by  the  city  are  so  inadequate,  that 
positions  are  accepted  mainly  because  of  passing  financial  emer- 
gencies, and  the  helpers  whose  services  are  worth  retaining  resign 
in  great  numbers  for  better  compensation  in  other  work.  The 
good  of  the  service,  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  most  of  all 
tlie  reasonable  comfort  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  city,  all  demand 
the  payment  of  reasonable  wages  for  hospital  helpers,  in  order  to 
secure  and  retain  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  attendants. 

After  the  completion  of  his  four  years'  .term  of  service  as  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities,. during  which  period  remarkable 
progress  was  made,  not  only  in  the  erection  of  long  needed  build- 
ings, but  in  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Department,  Mayor 
JlcClellan  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Commissioner 
Hebberd: 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 

December  31,  1909. 
My  Deab  Commissioned —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  resignation  from  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Charities- 
Let  me  again  express  to  you  my  deep  regret  that  the  city  is 
to  be  deprived  of  your  services.  Since  yon  have  been  in  office, 
your  Department  has  been  managed  absolutely  without  any  criti- 
cism whatsoever.  Thanks  to  your  integrity,  your  knowledge  and 
your  ability,  the  Charities  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York 
has  become  a  model  for  the  cities  of  the  world. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  future  happiness  and  success,  I  am 
Your  friend, 

(Signed)     GEO.  B.  McCLELT.AX. 
Hon.  Kobeht  W.  Hebberd, 

26  Gramercy  Pari,  New  York  City. 
Vol.  I  — IS 
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Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. 

The  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  have  effected 
substantial  improvements  in  the  city  charitable  institutions  under 
their  supervision  during  1909.  Two  pavilions  of  the  new  Belle- 
vue were  occupied  by  patients  during  the  year  and  represent,  both 
in  their  design  and  construction,  the  most  modern  and  scientific 
type  of  hospital  building.  Side  by  side  with  these  twentieth 
century  marvels  stand  the  old  main  building  and  some  outlying 
pavilions,  which  have  for  nearly  three  generations  ministered  to  the 
needs  of  the  sick  and  injured  poor  of  the  city.  The  striking  con- 
trast they  present  between  ihe  old  and  the  new  may  perhaps  be  no- 
where else  so  noticeable,  and  the  Bellevue  Hospital  of  to-day  is 
worthy  the  careful  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  hospital 
development.  During  the  year  the  handsome  and  well-planned 
Training  School  for  Nurses  was  completed  and  opened  in  May, 
and  work  upon  the  pathological  building,  power-plant  and  laundry 
has  progressed. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  existed  while  the 
plans  for  the  modern  Bellevue  were  under  consideration,  the  city 
having  now  adopted  the  scheme  submitted  by  Messrs.  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  the  work  should  be  carried  forward  to  completion  as 
rapidly  as  economic  conditions  will  permit. 

Of  the  smaller  "  Allied  "  hospitals,  Gouverneur  and  Harlem 
have  been  at  times  greatly  overcrowded  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  enlargement.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Harlem 
Hospital,  the  superintendent  said  that  they  were  obliged  to  trans- 
fer to  other  hospitals  about  ten  cases  a  day,  the  hospital  at  that 
time  running  full.  The  city  has  wisely  acquired  sufficient  land 
to  enable  the  enlargement  of  this  hospital,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  it  should  be  doubled  in  size  as  soon  as  possible.  Harlem 
Hospital  and  Fordham  Hospital  are  both  well  maintained  and  are 
creditable  examples  of  the  small  modern  city  hospital. 

No  provision  has,  however,  yet  been  made  on  the  West  Side 
of  the  city  for  the  public  hospital  care  of  the  sick  poor;  and  the 
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erection  there  of  a  hospital  of  moderate  size,  at  such  point  as  may, 
upon  inquiry,  seem  to  be  most  in  need  of  its  ministrations,  is 
desirable,. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

i,  WILLIAM  R.  STEWART, 

Commissioner  First  Judicial  District. 
New  York,  December  30,  1909. 

To  the  Honorable  William  B.  Stewart,  President,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Commissioner  for  the  First  Judicial  District: 
Deab  Sir. —  At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report 
on  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  the  First  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, inspected  within  the  past  three  months.  Some  facts  are  in- 
cluded in  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  in  the  Second  Judicial  District. 

The  institutions,  generally,  are  in  good  order  and  clean.  This 
points  to  efficient  administration.  The  minor  shortcomings  to 
which  attention  has  been  called  in  reports  of  inspection  are  not 
such  as  seriously  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  patients  or  in- 
mates. Overcrowding  prevails,  however,  in  almost  every  institu- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals  are  considered  separately. 

I.     THE    DEPARTMENT    OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEBBERD Commwioncr  of  Public  CharitUt 

As  the  present  administration  of  the  city's  affairs  is  drawing 
to  its  close,  it  seems  appropriate  to  speak  not  only  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  department  and  its  institutions,  but  also  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  four  years,  and  of  pres- 
ent plans  and  projects  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  department.  That  the  present  administration  was 
confronted  at  the  outset  by  a  hard  problem  is  well  known.  The 
unusual,  even  unique  difficulties  of  administering  poor  relief  in 
New  York  City  need  not  be  detailed  hem  Overcrowded  insti- 
tutions had  resulted  from  failure  through  many  years  to  enlarge 
the  institutions  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and 
from  such  general  causes  as  immigration,  congestion  of  popula- 
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tion,  and  hard  times.  While  it  has  been  impossible  in  so  short 
a  time  to  accomplish  all  that  was  plainly  needed,  much  has  been 
done.  Plans  have  been  made  broad  enough  to  meet  the  city's 
needs  for  years  to  come;  and  their  execution  is  well  legun.  A 
real  beginning  on  a  definite  plan  is  no  small  thing.  It  was  evi- 
dent at  the  outset  that  new  methods  were  necessary;  that  hap- 
hazard building  to  serve  immediate  needs  had  led  only  to  con- 
fusion ;  that  while  immediate  needs  must  be  served  there  must 
be  nothing  done  without  regard  to  permanency.  The  total  of 
tangible,  material  result  as  seen  in  new  buildings  with  a  definite 
place  in  general  plans,  in  additions  and  changes  to  old  struc- 
tures for  greater  utility,  in  extensive  renewals  and  repairs,  in 
discipline,  in  order,  and  in  cleanliness,  is  greater  than  for  any 
equal  period  in  the  past.  Rut  even  more  important  is  the  adop- 
tion of  a  definite  policy  for  the  department  and  its  institutions 
to  meet,  the  growing  demands. 

New  eorstruction  work  has  been  planned  wiih  reference  to 
detailed  layouts  of  the  several  institutions.  These  have  been 
carefully  prepared  in  relation  to  the  plan  developed  from  the 
vague  outlines  previously  before  the  department  to  make  Black- 
well's  Island  a  hospital  park  by  providing  elsewhere  for  the 
penal  institutions,  leaving  the  northern  and  southern  sections  re- 
spectively to  tho  Metropolitan  and  City  Hospitals,  whose  work  is 
to  be  brought  closer  to  the  needs  of  the  city  by  ferry  and  ambu- 
lance service.  The  City  Home  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  Neu- 
rological Hospital  and  Infirmary  and  its  relatively  able-bodied 
inmates  transferred  to  the  Farm  Colony,  Staten  Island.  Ran- 
dall's Island  is  planned  as  a  hospital  park  for  children;  for  this 
use  the  whole  island  will  be  available  after  the  opening  of  the 
State  institutions  for  which  land  has  been  bought  at  Thiells  and 
York  town  Heights, 

Making  surveys  and  maps  of  the  various  propert:  .;  was  a 
necessary  preliminary;  the  layouts  as  they  now  stand  a :»  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  careful  consideration,  expert  advice,  a:id  many 
changes  and  rearrangements;  the  last  of  the  series,  that  for  Ran- 
dall's Island,  is  now  completed ;  the  department  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  these  invaluable  guides  for  future  de- 
velopments. 
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Meanwhile  over  twenty  new  structures  or  considerable  addi- 
tions to  existing  ones  have  been  erected  in  Manhattan  alone,  and 
requests  for  appropriations  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment have  risen  from  about  three  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars  in  1907  to  nearly  seven  millions  in  1909.  Appropriations 
for  permanent  improvements  during  the  present  year  have  been 
$1,479,000,  not  including  a  grant  of  $1,350,000  for  Sea  View  Hos- 
pital. In  all  new  construction  work  not  only  has  care  been  taken 
to  tit  the  building  (o  its  place  in  the  general  plan,  but  architec- 
tural merit  has  not  been  neglected.  The  return  to  stone  as  the  ma- 
terial for  the  Blackwell's  Island  structures  is  most  happy;  paint- 
ing to  resemble  stone  has  been  adopted  as  the  best  means  of  treat- 
ing the  brick  buildings  that  were  so  incongruous.  The  result  in 
general  appearance  is  harmonious  and  dignified. 

During  the  administration  a  series  of  general  and  special 
orders  has  been  issued  in  effect  reorganizing  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment by  clearly  defining  the  duties  of  officers  and  employees 
and  introducing  new  methods.  In  particular  the  matter  of  food 
supplies  and  dietaries  has  been  covered  by  well  considered  orders. 
The  establishment  of  a  Kosher  service  at  the  City  Hospital  early 
in  the  present  year  deserves  special  mention. 

To  obtain  competent  and  reliable  help  at  the  wages  paid  has 
been  and  is  almost  impossible;  some  success  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  past  four  years  to  obtain  appropriations  sufficient 
to  allow  a  minimum  wage  of  $20  per  month  to  men  and  $15  to 
women,  both  with  maintenance.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the 
number  of  employees  needed  might  be  lessened  were  better  wages 
paid  and  greater  efficiency  thus  secured. 

Fire  protection  and  means  of  escape  throughout  the  depart- 
ment are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  departmental  ex- 
pert, Mr.  F,  A.  Ross,  who  gives  attention  to  the  quantity,  suita- 
bility, and  condition  of  apparatus,  to  organizing  and  practicing 
local  brigades,  and  to  conducting  fire  drills  and  instructing  nurses 
and  attendants.  In  case  of  children,  fire  drills  usually  extend  to 
their  actually  leaving  the  building;  this  in  hospitals  is,  of  course, 
quite  impossible.  Watchman's  clock  systems  have  this  year  been 
installed  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  department,  but  are  not 
entirely   in  use  as  money  for  watchmen  is  not  available.     Fire 
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alarm  Bystems  are  generally  needed.  Fireproof  balconies  or 
porches  and  stairways  for  all  hospital  buildings,  besides  provid- 
ing means  of  escape  would  also  allow  out-of-door  treatment  for 
many  patients;  those  recently  erected  at  Kendall's  Island  Hos- 
pitals are  a  good  example. 

Pier  accommodations  and  boat  service  have  been  improved  since 
1906  by  the  addition  of  the  steamship  "  The  Lowell "  now  mak- 
ing regular  trips  to  the  island  institutions,  to  Staten  Island,  and 
serving  as  an  excursion  boat  for  inmates'  outings;  and  changes 
in  piers  as  follows:  at  East  Fifty-third  street  the  landing  has 
been  rebuilt  and  a  commodious  pier  house  erected,  the  Fifty- 
second  street  landing  with  its  long  flight  of  stairs  being  aban- 
doned; the  landing  at  East  Seventieth  street  along  with  the 
steamer  "  Bronx  "  has  been  taken  over  from  the  Department  of 
Correction.  Within  the  present  year  a  landing  at  East  Ninety- 
first  street  has  been  secured  and  a  pier  house  built  there  and  at 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital  landing  on  Blackwell's  Island,  and  the 
proposed  ferry  service  will  be  established  when  a  boat  is  avail- 
able ;  a  landing  has  been  secured  and  a  pier  house  built  at  the  foot 
of  Noble  street,  Brooklyn,  and  a  provisional  service  established. 
A  reception  building  at  the  City  Hospital  landing  has  been 
built.  The  five  boats  of  the  department  are  in  constant  use ;  the 
withdrawal  of  any  one  for  repairs  seriously  cripples  the  service, 
and  improvements  made  desirable  by  the  growing  work  of  the 
institutions  ean  not  be  made,  as  for  instance  the  ferry  service  to 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital.     An  additional  boat  is  much  needed. 

The  main  offices  on  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth 
street  are  inadequate  for  the  work  of  the  department,  and  incon- 
veniently located  not  only  for  officers  and  employees  but  also  for 
applicants  for  relief.  Commissioner  Hebberd  in  a  request  for  an 
appropriation  for  a  new  office  building,  May  29,  1909,  said: 
"  These  quarters  are  inadequate,  particularly  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults  and  are  in  an  undesirable  as 
well  as  a  relatively  inaccessible  location.  The  nearest  trolley 
line  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  necessitating  a  long  trip 
on  the  part  of  thousands  of  unfortunate  people  annually,  to  get 
to  and  from  the  office,  which  is  to  many  of  them  a  great  hardship 
even  under  favorable  conditions.     In  bad  weather  conditions  are 
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necessarily  much  worse.  Many  of  the  callers  are  poorly  provided 
with  food  and  clothing  and  suffer  greatly  in  consequence."  A 
new  building  should  be  provided  in  a  better  location. 

The  present  quarters  of  the  Children's  Bureau  are  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory,  but  a  building  in  East  Fifty-ninth  street  is  now 
being  remodeled  for  its  use;  quarters  are  to  be  provided  for 
temporary  detention  of  children  and  mothers;  the  want  of  such 
rooms  has  long  been  felt 

The  public  services  of  Commissioner  Ilebberd  aside  from 
the  duties  of  his  office  have  been  so  conspicuous  that  it  would  be 
ungracious  not  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  them.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  Mayor's  Commission  on  Public  Hos- 
pitals after  being  most  influential  in  securing  its  appointment 
He  has  in  addition  made  every  effort  to  have  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  made  effective,  with  the  result  that  the 
Ambulance  Board  has  been  established  by  an  amendment  of  the 
city  charter  and  that  the  proposed  Department  of  Hospitals  is 
receiving  careful  consideration.  The  Russell  Sage  Institute  of 
Pathology  with  its  laboratory  at  City  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island 
established  in  1907;  The  Scientific  Advisory  Council  of  Physi- 
cians, created  in  1908,  and  the  Advisory  Board  on  Landscape 
Gardening  for  Randall's  Island,  created  in  1909,  should  also  be 
credited  to  his  administration. 

The  practice  of  naming  buildings  for  persons  who  have  ren- 
dered distinguished  public  services  in  the  department's  institu- 
tions has  been  followed  for  all  the  recent  structures  of  impor- 
tance. 

In  the  institutions  of  the  department  generally  increases  of 
population  through  many  years  have  not  been  attended  by  pro- 
portionate increases  in  facilities;  necessity  has  compelled  both 
overcrowding  of  inmates  and  overtaxing  of  kitchens,  laundries, 
and  the  like ;  the  need  for  such  auxiliary  buildings  is  still  press- 
ing, though  relief  has  been  obtained  by  new  structures  at  some 
of  the  institutions. 

Inmates  are  so  far  as  possible  kept  employed  at  work  suited  to 
their  abilities ;  the  output  of  the  various  shops  at  the  Home  on 
Blackwell's  Island  and  of  the  Industrial  School  at  Randall's 
Island  is  used  for  other  institutions  as  needed.     Clothing  for  in- 
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mates  is  largely  made  at  the  several  institutions  by  inmate  labor, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  its  uses. 

The  new  Municipal  Lodging  House  in  East  Twenty-fifth  street 
opened  early  in  the  past  winter,  is  a  model  building  of  its  kind ; 
it  affords  temporary  shelter  and  food  to  homeless  persons;  appli- 
cants are  encouraged  to  find  employment;  those  willing  to  work 
are  kept  longer  than  the  regulation  three  nights  in  return  for 
part  time  labor  at  the  stone  yard;  all  are  examined  by  the  resi- 
dent physician,  and  the  sick  directed  to  the  department's  hos- 
pitals for  treatment. 

Metropolitan  Hospital;  and  Trnining  School  for  Nurses: 
New   buildings: 

Dormitory,  male  employee!,  completed   1807. 

Addition,   nurses'  home,   completed   1908. 

New  nurses'  home,  completed   1B08. 

Wooden  shacks  for  patieDU  (additional),  completed  1900. 

Pier  house,  wooden,  completed  1900. 

Service  building,  remodeled   1000. 
Under  construction: 

East  pavilion,  infirmary  for  tuberculosis. 

West  pavilion,   infirmary  for  tuberculosis. 

Staff  house. 

Morgue  and  pathologicsl  building. 

Addition  to  power  house  snd  laundry. 
Bed  capacity,  October  4,  1009:  Men     Women    Chillran         Total 

Hospital 307  183  46  806 

Tuberculosis   Infirmary    802  132  16  750 

999  205  62         1356 

Census,  October  4,   1900:  Men        Women      Children    Tolal 

Hospital     375  146  33  654 

Infirmary     647  120  23  690 

Total   patients   022  268  58         1244 

House   staff    23          23 

Nurses   07         97 

Other   employees    209           14T         346 

Unpsid  helpers    109               6         114 

Officers    3             3        6 

Officers'  families   8               9         17 

Total   not  patients 352  261  813 

Total   maintained    1857 

Percentage  of  patients  to  total   supported,  66.0%. 
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This  census  is  practically  the  minimum  for  .the  year;  for  the 
month  of  March  for  example  the  average  population  was: 

M«n  Women  Total 

Patients   1086  287  1883 

Others    348  26S  «01 

Total 1984 

Percentage  of  patients  to  total  supported,  69.7%. 

The  capacity  of  the  hospital  has  been  increased  during  the  year 
by  moving  the  wooden  shacks  formerly  in  use  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital to  the  premises ;  these  are  designed  for  temporary  use.  The 
buildings  now  in  construction  will  add  several  hundred  beds  to 
the  Infirmary.  There  is  pressing  need  for  additional  hospital 
beds,  preferably  in  a  detached  pavilion ;  more  infirmary  build- 
ings; dormitories  for  employees;  a  reception  building;  a  service 
and  store  building,  and  the  wings  planned  for  the  Nurses'  Home ; 
ferry  service  to  the  hospital  landing  should  be  established. 

City  Hospital  and  New  York  City  Training  School  for  Nurses : 

New   buildings: 

Dormitory,  women  employees,  completed   1907. 
Service,  store,  and  kitchen  building,  completed  1909. 
Staff  house,  completed  1909. 
Superintendent's  cottage,  cpmpleted   1909. 
Pier  house,  wooden,  completed  1906. 
Transformer  station,  completed  1909. 

Honey  is  available  for  one  wing  of  the  laboratory  building  for 
the  Russell  Sage  Institute  of  Pathology  established  in  1907,  and 
for  construction  work  for  a  new  operating  room,  and  for  re- 
modeling the  main  building. 

Bed  capacity,  September  16,  1909,  for  men,  375;  women, 
367;  total,  742. 

Census,  September   18,  1909: 

Men  Women  Total 

Patients   339  262  691 

House   staff    88         26 

Employees    152  98  2S1 

Unpaid  and  convalescent  helpers 42  14  66 

Officers'  families 1  4  6 
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Training  school :                                                               Hen  Women  Toul 

Officsra    2  2 

Nurses 3  137  140 

Employees   11  33  44 

Total  not  patients  237  2BB  528 

Total   maintained    1117 

Percentage  of  patients  to  total  supported,  54.5  f-  %,  deducting  33  nurses  on 
duty  at  Gouverneur  -Hospital. 

For  the  month  of  March,  average  of  both  Hospital  and  Train- 
ing School: 

Men         Women  Total 

Patients    418  274  692 

Others    227  231  46B 

Total 1160 

Percentage  of  patients  to  total  supported,  60.2%. 

Extensive  changes  including  a  new  operating  suite  and  addi- 
tional wards  for  patients  are  planned  for  the  central  part  of  the 
main  building  left  vacant  since  the  occupation  of  the  staff  and 
service  buildings.  A  new  maternity  hospital  in  place  of  the 
present  wooden  building,  an  isolation  building,  a  laundry  and 
additional  dormitories  for  employees  and  convalescent  patients 
are  needed.  The  Training  School,  while  a  separate  institution, 
forms  practically  a  part  of  the  City  Hospital;  it  continues  to 
furnish  nurses  to  Gouvemeur  Hospital ;  ite  buildings  at  the  south 
end  of  the  island  are  inadequate  in  size;  room  for  expansion 
may  be  obtained  by  the  proposed  fill  southward. 

City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Manhattan  Division: 
New  buildings: 

Reception  pavilion  and  bathhouse  for  men,  completed   1908. 

Reception  pavilion  and  bathhouse  for  women,  completed  1908. 

Operating  pavilion,  completed  1909. 

Shop  addition  to  male  blind  ward,  completed  190S. 
Under  construction: 

Neurological  ward. 

Day  room  fOT  man. 

Addition  to   laundry. 

Roman  Catholic  church  (by  private  funds). 
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Bed  capacity,   approximate,  men,   1400,  women,   1250;   total, 
2650. 
Census,  September   26,   1900: 


House  staff   

Officers  and  employees.. 
Others  maintained   


1004 

9  98 

1870 

1345 

1204 

2549 

4 

4 

Total  not  inmates.... 

Total   maintained 


Percentage  of  iumatea  to  total  supported,  01.7  +  %. 

Average  for  March,  1609: 

Inmates   1539 

Others  maintained   110 


Percentage  of  inmates  to  total  supported,  93.4  +  %. 

Transfers  of  relatively  able-bodied  inmates  are  made  to  the 
Farm  Colony,  Staten  Island,  as  accommodations  there  permit,  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  to  convert  the  Home  into  e  neurological 
hospital.  Dormitories  for  employees,  and  homes  for  staff  and 
nurses  are  ranch  needed,  as  are  also  a  day  room  for  women,  and 
a  service,  store,  kitchen,  and  dining  building.  The  condition  of 
the  hospital  wards  and  of  rooms  for  nurses  and  employees,  and 
of  the  male  barracks  was  found  .unsatisfactory  by  the  inspector 
in  regard  to  cleanliness,  order,  and  presence  of  vermin;  this  in- 
dicates administrative  weakness.  There  is  serious  overcrowding 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  New  York  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools,  Ran- 
dall's Island: 

The  survey  and  layout  for  this  institution  have  but  recently 
been  completed ;  no  new  buildings  have  been  erected ;  a  Protestant 
chapel  has  been  provided,  water  towers  with  modern  plumbing 
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have  been  added  to  five  buildings  and  fireproof  balconies  ane 
stairs  to  the  custodial  buildings;  the  contract  for  a  new  Nurses 
Home  is  let.  The  layout  anticipates  the  removal  of  the  Refuge 
from  the  island,  as  well  as  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
institution,  which  will  result  from  the  transfer  of  the  custodial 
cases  to  State  care. 


Capacity,   November,   1009: 

Mile 

307 

275 

Census,  November,  1909: 

Hospital 

School    for    feeble-minded 

Female 
210 
128 
300 

638 

66 
104 

230 

Tota 
317 
403 

Nurses   (hospital  helpers,  61) 

6 

181 

41 

Percentage  of  inmates  to  toial  supjtorted,  76.7+9J. 

Average  for  March,   1900 : 

Tiimates    850  610  146! 

Others   maintained    176  223  391 

Total 1035  833  1861 

Percentage  of  inmates  to  total   supported,  7B.0  +  %. 

Among  buildings  now -needed  are  a  kitchen-  and  service  build 
ing,  a  hospital  pavilion  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  "  Infants 
Hospital,"  a  new  industrial  building,  to  permit  greater  stress  t 
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be  laid  upon  industrial  rather  than  scholastic  instruction  for  de- 
fective children;  a  general  power  plant  and  a  general  laundry; 
•roads  and  grounds  need  attention.  Special  effort  should  be  made 
to  conserve  and  improve  the  groups  of  fine  trees  in  various  parts 
of  tie  island,  now  sadly  neglected  and  suffering  irreparable 
damage. 

For  the  institutions  of  the  department  outside  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  new  buildings  have  been  acquired,  constructed  or  be- 
gun as  follows: 

Brooklyn  offices  of  Department,  occupied  1907. 

Kings   County  Hospital : 

Isolation  pavilion,  completed   1600. 

Children's  hospital,  alterations,  completed  1906. 

Coal   shed,  completed   1906. 

Hospital  interior  changes,  completed  1907. 

Tuberculosis  cottages,  remodeled,  completed   1909. 

Morgue  and  pathological  building,  under  construction. 

New  nurses'  home,  under  construction. 

New  hospital   wing,   under   construction. 

Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Brooklyn  division: 

Building  "  annex "  acquired  from  State  Hospital,  1907. 

Elevators  installed,  men's  building,   1907. 

New  bath  and  toilet  rooms  and  plumbing,  1909. 

Coney  Island  Hospital: 

Buildings  for  new  hospital  practically  completed,  1906. 

Bradford  Street  Hospital : 
Negotiations  in  progress  for  site   for  new  hospital  for  which  plans  have 
been  prepared. 

Emergency  Hospital,  South  Brooklyn : 

Building  acquired,  1909. 
Farm  Colony,  Staten  Island: 

Building  for  men  employees,  completed   1909. 

Dormitory  for  mile  inmates,  under  construction,  1609. 

Dormitory   for  female  inmates,   under  construction,  1609. 

Observation  pavilion   (psychopathic)  under  construction,  1909. 

Sea  View  Hospital  on  the  Farm  Colony  premises: 
Six  pavilions  under  construction. 

Appropriations  are  authorized  for  several  of  the  buildings 
needed  at  the  various  institutions.. 
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II.     BELLEVTTE  AND  ALLIED  HOSPITALS. 

JOHN  W.  BRANNAN,  M.D President  of  Board  of  Tn*t> 

WINFORD  H.  SMITH,  M.D. General  Medical  Superintend* 

Of  the  four  institutions  under  this  department,  three  occii] 
buildings  of  recent  construction  while  one  of  the  pavilions  of  t 
Hew  Bellevue  has  been  occupied  for  over  a  year.  These  mode: 
fireproof  structures  with  their  thorough  equipment,  spacio 
wards,  ambulance  service  and  dispensaries  are  well  adapted  to  tl 
important  place  which  theyoccupy  in  the  hespital  system  of  tl 
city;  they  treat  upwards  of  45,000  hospital  cases  annually,  ai 
over  300,000  visits  are  made  to  their  dispensaries.  The  larj 
number  of  acute  and  surgical  cases  makes  service  in  these  instit 
tions  attractive  to  internes  and  visiting  physicians,  and  adds 
the  value  of  the  training  given  in  their  schools  for  nurses.  E 
cepting  Eordham  Hospital  they  are  frequently  overcrowded ;  th 
condition  is  especially  marked  at  Gouverneur  Hospital. 

The  development  of  convalescent  relief  and  social  service  woi 
during  the  current  year  has  been  marked  by  the  organization  < 
the  several  committees  already  at  work  into  a  Bureau  of  Socii 
Service,  with  the  assent  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Trustet 
and  the  Superintendent,  to  systematize  and  extend  what  is  hel 
to  be  essential  and  important  in  a  public  hospital's  activities 
The  history  of  this  movement  at  Bellevue  goes  back  to  July,  1901 
when  a  graduate  nurse  was  assigned  to  look  after  the  welfare  c 
discharged  patients.  Since  that  time  the  conviction  has  becom 
more  and  more  firmly  fixed  that  it  is  better  to  keep  patients  ov 
of  the  hospital  than  in  it ;  better  to  help  a  convalescent  until  b 
can  look  out  for  himself  than  to  turn  him  adrift  until  he  beconu 
sick  enough  to  be  readmitted ;  better  to  look  after  the  home  trea 
ment  of  children  than  to  have  them  return  to  hospital  or  di 
pensary ;  and  better  to  find,  ■advise  and  improve  living  conditioi 
for  tuberculosis  patients  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  tha 
to  wait  till  they  apply  for  hospital  care.  The  work  done  is  varied 
employment  is  secured;  proper  clothing  provided;  small  loar 
made;  advice  and  encouragement  given;  visits  made  to  patient 
homes;  admission  secured  to  convalescent  homes;  children  sei 
to  fresh  air  homes;  day  camps  for  tuberculosis  patients  mail 
tained.  These  activities  illustrate  rather  than  describe  what  th: 
bureau  is  intended  to  undertake.     The  expense  i3  partly  bore 
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by  Bellevue  and  partly  contributed ;  many  of  .the  workers  are  un- 
paid volunteers.  The  Free  Synagogue  gives  assistance  for  Jew- 
ish patients;  the  two  boats,  "  Westfield  "  and  "Southfield,"  used 
as  day  camps  are  maintained  by  the  city  which  also  furnishes 
teachers  for  the  children  in  attendance,  but  private  contributions 
are  also  needed. 

Another  phase  of  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  is  shown  by  the 
Budget  requests  for  1910  for  a  resident  physician  and  a  clerk 
for  the  alcoholic  wards  that  inmates  may  be  assured  of  consistent 
medical  treatment,  and  that  clinical  records  may  be  kept.  The 
problem  of  alcoholism  has  been  the  subject  of  much  thought,  not 
only  in  its  relation  to  Bellevue,  but  to  the  city,  and  as  a  general 
question ;  the  lack  of  institutions  for  its  rational  treatment  is  de- 
plored ;  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  the  Trustees  desire  to  im- 
prove the  service  at  Bellevue. 

Bellevue  Hospital: 

The  new  Training  School  for  Nurses  was  occupied  in  May  of 
this  year.  Work  on  the  Pathological  Building,  to  contain  also 
morgue  and  dormitories  for  male  employees,  has  been  suspended 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  contractor;  it  is  now  progressing;  the 
power  plant  foundation  and  iron  work  in  progress  is  completed ; 
work  is  begun  on  the  laundry;  plans  are  prepared  for  the  surgi- 
cal pavilions  of  the  New  Bellevue  and  money  available  for  wards 
"  L  "  and  "  M  " ;  many  minor  changes  have  been  made. 

Capacity,  October,  1909:  Beds  for  men,  "666;  women,  387; 
children,  177;  total,  1230. 

Census,  October  14,  1909:  Male        Female         Total 

Patients -. 607  309  918 

Tuberculosis  patients  on  boat TS 

Total  patients 894 

Officers    2  S 

Staff  and  substitutes 63  63 

Nurses   66               205  271 

Other  employees   277              252  629 

Total  not  patients.. 

Total  maintained   . 
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This  ia  practically  a  minimum  census. 
For  March,  1909,  the  average  census  was: 
Patients,  1112;  total  maintained,  1931. 
Percentage  of  patients  to  total  supported,  57.5  +  f. 

Fobdham  Hospital  : 
Beds  for  men,  74;  women,  48;  children,  27;  total,  149. 

Census,  October  22,  1909:                          *  Male        Female  Total 

Patients  78  47  125 

Staff   and   officers 8  19 

Nurses    43  43 

Other  employees    44  35  79 

Total  not  patients 82  79  131 

Total   maintained    266 

Percentage  of  patients  to  total  supported,  46.8  +  %■ 

Average  census  for  March,  1909: 

Patients,  141;  total  maintained,  271. 

Percentage  of  patients  to  total  supported,  52  +  i. 

The  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  generally  sufficient  for  its  needs, 
but  has  been  exceeded  frequently;  over  160  patients  were  present 
at  times  during  the  past  winter.  The  Training  School  is  taxed 
beyond  its  facilities  for  properly  housing  the  nurses. 

GOUVERNEUB   HOSPITAL: 

Beds  for  men,  78 ;  women,  36 ;  children,  30 ;  total,  144.  Re- 
ception, detention,  and  isolation,  14.     Grand  total  beds,  158. 

Census,  October   19,   1909:  Ma>         Female  Total 

Patients    71  41  112 

Staff  and  officers 10  1  11 

Nurses   39  39 

Other  employees  46  12  88 

Total  not  patients 56  82  138 

Total   maintained    250 

Percentage  of  patients  to  total  supported,  44.8%. 
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Average  census  for  March,  1909 : 

Patients,  155;  total  maintained,  286. 

Percentage  of  patients  to  total  supported,  54  +  jf. 

This  institution  is  frequently  overcrowded ;  the  dispensary  work 
is  far  beyond  what  can  be  properly  handled  in  the  present  quar- 
ters; it  ia  proposed  to  acquire,  property  across-  the  street  and  to 
erect  a  building  for  dispensary  and  such  other  uses  as  may  seem 
best. 

Hatclem  Hospital; 

Beds  for  men,  57;  for  women,  76';  for  children,  33;  total,  166; 
of  which  131  are  available  for  general  hospital  uses. 

Census,  October  8,  1909:  Mole         Female  Total 

Patient*    57  60  117 

Children 28 


Officers  and  staff.  . 
Other   employees    , 


Total  maintained  , 296 

Percentage  of  patients  to  total  supported,  46.9  -|-  %.  i 

Average  census  for  March,  1909 : 

Patients,  159;  total  maintained,  297. 

Percentage  of  patients  to  total  supported,  53.5  +  %. 

This  hospital  is  frequently  overcrowded ;  building  of  a  Nurses' 
Home  and  the  planned  rear  wings  of  the  hospital  should  be 
hastened. 

As  <a  whole  the  present  institutions  are  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  work  with  insufficient  facilities;  plans  for  their  enlargement 
are  well  developed ;  appropriations  are  being  more  liberally  made; 
and  provision  against  future  needs  seems  assured.  For  something 
better  than  mere  increase  in  size  there  is  good  hope. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)         JAMES  H.  FOSTER, 

Inspector. 

Dated,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  29,  1909. 
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ISITATION     OP     ALMSHOUSES    IN     THE     SECOND 

JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 
9  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Commissioner  begs  to  report  having  visited  during  the 
ist  year  all  of  the  almshouses  of  the  district,  some  of  them 
veral  times.  The  condition  of  most  of  the  institutions  was 
■nnd  to  he  satisfactory. 

At  Suffolk  County  Almshouse  the  addition  to  the  hospital  is 
•mpleted  and  provides  for  the  isolation  of  tubercular  patients. 

new  8-inch  and  l&inch  tile  sewer  was  laid  to  a  new  cesspool 
le-half  mile  distant,  new  floors  were  laid,  and  some  metal  sheath- 
ig  applied.  This  institution  is  first-class  in  administration  but 
ie  lack  of  a  proper  day-room  for  men,  and  of  improved  bathing 
tcilities  prevent  it  from  being  graded  first-class  in  plant.  No  im- 
ortant  change  was  noted  in  the  Suffolk  County  Children's  Home. 

The  New  York  City  Farm  Colony  on  Staten  Island  is  under 
ew  management  and  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  expansion. 
'he  two-story  stone  dormitory  for  employees  is  ready  for  occu- 
ancy  and  will  accommodate  thirty  men.  Two  hundred  thousand 
ollars  is  available  for  the  erection  of  two  new  dormitories  for  in- 
lates,  one  for  women  and  one  for  men,  and  $20,000  for  a  new 
avilion  for  suspected  cases  of  insanity.  Steam  heat  will  be  in- 
tailed  in  the  cottages  to  replace  the  hot  air  system,  which  never 
ave  satisfaction.  The  discipline,  both  of  employers  and  inmates, 
i  strict,  and  the  bookkeeping  system  has  been  improved.  The 
apid  enlargement  of  this  institution  is  desirable  that  it  may  pro- 
ide  for  the  excess  almshouse  population  of  Kings  and  Queens 
ounties.     The  greatest  need  is  for  an  improved  water  supply. 

The  New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Brooklyn 
division,  is  overcrowded  and  has  no  further  room  for  expansion, 
'he  "  annex,"  formerly  a  part  of  the  Kings  Park  State  Hospital 
or  the  Insane,  has  been  equipped  to  accommodate  420  men,  but 
he  dormitories  for  women  inmateB  are  very  much  crowded, 
rubular  fire  escapes  have  been  placed  on  the  men's  almshouse,  and 
he  plumbing  in  the  women's  building  overhauled. 
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At  the  Kings  County  Hospital  a  new  training  school  for  nurses 
and  a  morgue  are  being  erected,  and  an  addition  to  the  hospita 
on  the  men's  wing  is  provided  for.  Two  frame  cottages  have  beet 
repaired  for  the  use  of  tubercular  patients.  With  the  rapic 
growth  of  the  hospital,  the  laundry  and  bake  shop  have  become 
inadequate,  and  an  addition  to  the  staff-house  is  needed. 

Cumberland  Street  Hospital  is  kept  in  good  repair.  New  ster- 
ilizers have  been  provided  and  the  elevator  shaft  run  up  so  thai 
patients  may  be  taken  to  the  roof  garden  by  elevator.  A  neigh- 
boring site  should  be  acquired  for  the  erection  of  a  nurses'  home 
power-house  and  service  building. 

A  new  hospital  will  soon  be  erected  to  replace  the  Bradford 
Street  Hospital,  an  emergency  hospital  from  which  transfers  art 
now  made  to  King3  County  Hospital.  The  distance  is  too  great, 
and  a  larger  hospital  is  needed  near  Bradford  street,  to  accommo 
date  patients  in  that  section  of  the  city.  The  Coney  Island  dis- 
trict will  soon  have  a  fine  new  hospital,  and  an  emergency  hospital 
ia  contemplated  at  Greenpoint.  On  Staten  Island  Seaview  Hospi- 
tal is  in  process  of  erection  near  the  farm  colony. 

With  regret  your  Commissioner  again  reports  that  no  proper 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  Nassau  county  poor.  On  De- 
cember 2,  1908,  the  superintendent  of  poor  in  Nassau  county 
reported  thirty  cases  under  his  charge.  Of  these  six  were  in  Jones 
Institute,  eight  at  the  Hempstead  Poor  Farm,  and  sixteen  at  the 
Brunswick  Home,  Amityville,  a  private  institution  which  charges 
the  county  $5  a  week  for  each  inmate.  The  price  of  board  at  the 
almshouse  is  $3.25.  Jones  Institute  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  the 
Hempstead  Poor  Farm,  at  Hempstead,  are  among  the  poorest 
almshouses  in  the  State.  Their  inmates  are  not  properly  pro- 
tected in  case  of  fire,  nor  well  cared  for  when  sick,  and  equipment 
and  administration  are  not  such  as  to  secure  them  reasonable  com- 
fort. Nassau  county  is  abundantly  able  to  provide  an  adequate 
almshouse  for  its  dependent  sick  and  aged  poor. 

A  statistical  table  of  the  almshouse  population  (except  for  New 
York  City)  is  added. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 
Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District. 
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out  for  the  adornment  of  the  institution  and  the  comfort  of  tl 
inmates. 

The  Third  Judicial  District  includes  the  historical  towns 
Kingston,  Catskill,  Hudson,  Albany  and  Troy,  and  the  section 
the  State  first  settled  by  white  men.  The  almshouse  sites  a 
very  old,  that  of  the  Albany  Almshouse  being  probably  the  olde 
in  the  United  States.  These  sites  were  well  chosen  and  we 
orginally  located  in  tho  country,  but  in  several  cases  the  citi 
have  grown  to  meet  them,  so  that  in  Albany,  Troy,  Cairo,  ai 
Kingston  the  almshouses  are  in  proximity  to  dwellings  or  otb 
institutions.  The  almshouse  buildings  were  substantial  whi 
erected,  but  are  now  out  of  date,  except  in  Ulster  and  Schohai 
counties  where  fires  have  compelled  the  erection  of  new  buildin 
within  recent  years.  The  remaining  almshouses  are  antiquat 
in  many  ways,  and  retain  many  old  fashioned  customs  and  co 
ditions.  The  lack  of  modern  equipment  and  methods  is  distreasii 
to  one  who  desires  these  institutions  to  be  as  well  equipped  ai 
up  to  date  as  the  fine  almshouses  in  the  sections  of  the  State  mo 
recently  settled.  Columbia  County  Almshouse  uses  filthy  ov 
houses  instead  of  modern  plumbing,  some  of  the  inmates  at  Albai 
Almshouse  go  to  bed  by  candle  light  and  have  no  toilet  co 
veniences,  Ulster  and  Rensselaer  County  and  Kingston  Ci 
Almshouses  use  the  most  old  fashioned  type  of  iron  bed,  Greei 
County  Almshouse  lacks  modern  fire  protection,  and  Sullivt 
County  Almshouse,  a  reproach  to  that  county,  is  an  ill  laid  01 
place,  with  dirty  farm  buildings  almost  in  the  front  yard  and 
conglomerate  group  of  sheds,  shanties  and  dormitories  in  the  bael 
ground.  No  almshouse  plant  in  the  district  is  really  first  clas 
four  are  second  class,  and  four  third  class. 


Administration. 
The  administration  is  belter  than  the  equipment,  the  ma] 
agement  being  satisfactory  in  Greene  and  Schoharie  County  Aim 
houses  and  Kingston  City  Almshouse.  The  men's  buildings  1 
Rennselaer,  Columbia  and  Ulster  County  Almshouses  are  uncleai 
the  cooking  at  Albany  Almshouse  is  not  properly  done,  and  tl 
general  management  of  Sullivan  County  Almshouse  i3  poor,  f< 
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ick  of  sufficient  officers,  although  some  improvement  in  clean- 
ness was  noted  during  the  recent  visitation. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  each  almshouse  will  be  given, 
allowed  by  a  statistical  report  of  the  almshouse  population. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)         SIMON  W.  ROSENDALE, 
Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District. 


Albany  Almshouse,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  300.     Estimated  value,  $75,000. 

The  Albany  Almshouse  consists  of  five  brick  buildings,  four 
f  which  are  very  old.  The  service  building  is  modern,  containing 
chapel,  dining  rooms  and  kitchen,  a  power  laundry,  shower  bath 
nd  clean  clothes  rooms.  At  the  mid-summer  inspection  flies 
rere  found  swarming  in  the  kitchen,  a  pail  of  garbage  standing 
n  the  floor  being  the  attractive  point.  The  food  served  is  poorly 
easoned  and  unappetizing.  A  competent  cook  should  be  em- 
Joyed  to  manage  the  kitchen  work,  and  have  charge  of  the  food 
upplies. 

The  morgue  at  the  almshouse  is  used  as  a  city  morgue.  It 
■ccupies  one-half  of  a  small  brick  building,  and  has  a  few  rough 
helves  for  equipment.  There  is  no  means  of  properly  laying  out 
he  bodies,  no  refrigeration  and  no  ventilation.  There  are  often 
uany  bodies  on  hand,  putrefaction  sets  in,  and  the  place  is  most 
►ffensive.  The  cemetery  is  an  ill-kept  spot,  which  has  been  once 
Uled  with  bodies  and  is  now  being  dug  up  the  second  time.  There 
ire  no  suitable  markers.  The  city  of  Albany  needs  a  better 
norgue  and  the  almshouse  should  provide  more  decent  burial. 

Columbia  County  Almshouse,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  150.  Estimated  value,  $30,000. 
The  Columbia  County  Almshouse  is  a  three-story  brick  build- 
ng,  with  two  detached  buildings.  One  is  a  two-story  hospital  for 
nen,  in  which  an  attendant,  paid  $48  a  year,  takes  care  of  nine- 
teen patients.  The  other  is  an  additional  dormitory  for  men, 
ind  was  found  dirty  and  foul  smelling.     The  fire  protection  waa 
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improved  this  year  by  the  purchase  of  500  feet  of  standard  rubb 
lined  hose,  and  250  feet  of  \xh  inch  hose.  Liquid  chemical  < 
tinguishers  and  fire  pails  should  also  be  provided.  The  buildi 
is  old  and  the  plumbing  out  of  date.  New  plumbing  is  need< 
to  do  away  with  the  unsanitary  outside  closets. 


Greene  County  Almshouse,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  100.  Estimated  value,  $20,000. 
The  appearance  of  this  almshouse  has  been  greatly  impro\ 
by  complete  exterior  painting.  The  building  is  old  and  the  floi 
and  walls  badly  worn.  Interior  renovation  is  needed.  Defin 
provision  should  be  made  for  hospital  accommodations,  which  i 
now  lacking.  There  are  no  fire  escapes,  fire  risers  or  liquid  che 
ical  extinguishers.  These  should  be  provided.  The  care  given  1 
inmates  is  satisfactory  and  the  almshouse  is  clean;  it  has  be 
placed  in  Class  I  as  to  administration. 


Kingston  City  Almshouse,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  90.  Estimated  value,  $45,000. 
The  Kingston  City  Almshouse  is  pleasantly  located  a 
efficiently  administered.  The  almshouse  is  an  old  brick  buildi 
of  the  congregate  type,  with  defective  plumbing.  The  plan 
placing  fireproof  stairs  in  a  masonry  well  is  under  considerate 
Liquid  chemical  fire  extinguishers  should  lw  placed  on  each  fl( 
and  new  beds  provided.  Management  is  satisfactory  and  it  is 
Class  I  as  to  administration. 


Rensselaer  County  Almshouse,  Troy,  N,  Y. 
Capacity,  350.  Estimated  value,  $75,000. 
The  winter  census  at  this  almshouse  exceeds  the  capacity,  a 
about  seventy-five  men  inmates  are  housed  in  the  unventilal 
dimly  lighted  attic  of  the  men's  building.  It  has  two  sm 
windows  which  are  kept  closed  on  cold  nights,  so  that  rJhe  i 
becomes  dangerously  impure  before  morning.  The  improj 
housing  of  so  many  men  is  a  serious  defect  of  tftie  almshou 
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iier  is  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  hospital.  On  the 
id  floor  of  the  men's  hospital  is  a  flush  cloBet  in  a  small  dark 
s,  which  has  no  ventilation  except  into  a  ward.  It  is  filthy, 
the  leakage  soaks  down  into  the  kitchen  closet  below,  where 
i  and  other  supplies  are  kept.  Such  a  loathsome  and  unneees- 
condition  indicates  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
administrative  officers  of  the  institution. 


Schoharie  County  Almshouse,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  40.     Estimated  value,  $30,000. 
le  new  almshouse  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  which  pro 
i  ample  accommodations  for  the  inmates  but  not  for  the  offi- 

As  a  temporary  remedy  a  large  room  on  the  women's  side, 
at  present  needed  for  the  women  inmates,  is  used  as  an 
rs'  sitting  room.  The  almshouse  windows  are  set  so  high  in 
wall,  that  inmates -Bitting  by  them  cannot  see  out  of  doors. 
right  to  some  unfailing  springs  of  water  was  purchased,  and 
er  piping  provided,  so  that  the  almshouse  is  now  provided 
a  good  water  supply.  The  dietary  is  good  and  the  almshouse 
i  and  comfortable.  Satisfactory  management  has  resulted  in 
ng  this  almshouse  in  Class  I  as  to  administration. 


Sullivan  County  Almshouse,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  60.  Estimated  value,  $10,000. 
le  Sullivan  County  Almshouse  consists  of  three  frame  struc- 
:,  two  of  which  are  very  old.  The  poverty  of  the  inmates  is 
lasized  by  their  wretched  surroundings.  Every  feature  of 
nstitution  from  the  laundry,  which  is  falling  down,  to  the 
litary  cow  barn  suggests  penury  and  discomfort  for  man  and 
;.  The  yard  is  a  mud  bed,  the  buildings  need  painting,  the 
cases  are  dark  and  steep,  and  the  dining  room  inconvenient 
ceeB.  A  new  almshouse  is  needed  in  a  better  location.  Fre- 
t  attention  has 'been  called  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
rs  as  to  thiB  almshouse,  but  the  supervisors  seem  to  disregard 
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these  warnings.  While  there  is  some  improvement  noticeable  in 
the  management,  unless  some  permanent  improvements  are  soon 
provided  for,  stronger  measures  may  become  necessary. 

Ulster  County  Almshouse,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  110.  Estimated  value,  $71,000. 
This  almshouse  is  built  on  the  cottage  plan.  The  women's 
building  ia  too  large  for  present  needs  and  the  men's  too  small. 
The  erection  of  a  much  needed  hospital  would  relieve  the  men's 
building  of  its  excess  population.  The  interior  walls  of  the  alms- 
house are  rough  and  kalsomined.  A  smooth  finish  is  desirable. 
Fire  escapes  and  liquid  chemical  extinguishers  are  needed. 
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VISITATION     OF     ALMSHOUSES     IN     THE    FOURTH 
JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  report  of  visitation  of  almshouses  in  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  is  herewith  submitted.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1909,  all  the  almshouses  were  twice  inspected  by 
an  inspector  in  the  employ  of  the  Board. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions. Electric  lights  and  a  power  laundry  were  installed  in  the 
Clinton  County  Almshouse,  fire  pails  provided  and  the  grounds 
and  farm  improved.  Extensive  renovation  was  made  in  the 
Franklin  County  Almshouse.  The  St.  Lawrence  County  Alms- 
house has  new  windows  and  porches  and  the  cow  barn  was  com- 
pletely overhauled  to  make  it  sanitary.  The  Fulton  County  Alms- 
house has  been  pointed  up,  repainted  throughout  and  placed  in 
first  class  condition.  The  cemetery  was  graded,  fenced,  a  monu- 
ment erected  and  markers  provided  for  the  graves.  Two  new 
buildings  were  erected  at  the  Montgomery  County  Almshouse,  a 
barn  and  a  combination  carriage  house,  carpenter  shop  and  root 
cellar.  Schenectady  County  Almshouse  has  a  detention  hospital 
for  suspected  cases  of  insanity,  a  glass  enclosed  corridor  for  con- 
sumptive patients,  heating  in  the  men's  dormitories  and  additional 
toilet  facilities.  Metal  sheathing  was  extensively  applied  at  Essex 
and  Washington  County  Almshouses,  and  Saratoga  County  Alms- 
house was  repainted  throughout.  Of  the  ten  almshouses  in  the 
district,  three  are  graded  as  first  class  in  plant  and  five  as  first 
class  in  administration. 

Three  almshouses  are  under  new  administration.  On  the  whole 
it  may  be  said  that  the  standard  of  almshouse  administration  has 
advanced,  a  better  grade  of  officers  is  secured  now  than  ever  before, 
and  the  reproach  which  formerly  attached  to  almshouses  is  passing 
away.  Laymen  who  visit  and  inspect  the  institutions  are  sur- 
prised to  note  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  within  a  few 
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years,  and  the  inmates  express  themselves  as  well  satisfied  wit 
their  general  care. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  equipment  of  moat  of  the  institution 
is  the  means  for  segregating  and  nursing  the  sick.  As  original! 
constructed  no  almshouse  in  the  district  has  ample  hospital  accon 
modations.  This  defect  has  been  remedied  in  a  few  instance; 
A  private  benefactor  has  presented  Saratoga  county  with  a  full 
equipped  county  hospital.  A  building  formerly  used  for  th 
insane  was  converted  into  a  men's  hospital  at  Washington  Count 
Almshouse.  At  Warren  County  Almshouse  a  new  frame  buildin 
was  recently  erected  as  a  hospital  for  men.  Schenectady  Count 
Almshouse  has  two  hospital  pavilions,  besides  the  detention  ho: 
pital  and  glass  enclosed  corridor  for  tuberculosis,  but  the  means  t 
caring  for  the  sick  are  so  scattered  and  inadequate  for  the  large 
needs  of  the  county  that  it  is  recommended  that  a  new  count 
hospital  be  erected  on  the  almshouse  grounds.  In  the  remainin 
almshouses  some  part  of  the  almshouse  building  is  set  apart  fc 
hospital  purposes  or  else  the  sick  remain  in  their  own  room: 
Neither  of  these  arrangements  is  satisfactory,  and  detached  ho 
pitals  are  recommended  in  Fulton,  Montgomery  and  St.  Lawrent 
County  Almshouses. 

A  statement  regarding  the  condition  and  needs  of  each  aim 
house  and  a  statistical  summary  conclude  the  report. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         RICHARD  L.  HAND, 

Covimissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District. 


Clinton  County  Almshouse,  Beekmantown,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  125.  Estimated  value,  $81,000. 
This  new  almshouse,  built  on  the  cottage  plan,  consists  of  fon 
brick  buildings  of  two  stories  each,  Each  dormitory  building  hi 
two  sitting  rooms,  a  large  hospital  room,  and  well  aired  dorm 
tories.  The  plumbing  is  modern,  there  is  electric  lighting,  steai 
heating,  an  adequate  water  supply,  a  power  laundry  and  exceller 
kitchen  equipment.  The  grounds  are  fine  and  the  inmates  hav 
porches  to  sit  on.  A  hospital  attendant  is  employed  and  the  inst 
tution  is  clean  and  orderly  throughout.    Fire  risers,  hose  and  fii 
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tickets  are  provided.  The  provision  of  liquid  chemical  fire  ex- 
ngiiishers  is  recommended  to  complete  the  fire  protection. 

Essex  County  Almshouse,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  80.  Estimated  value,  $40,000. 
This  is  a  country  almshouse,  healthfully  located  in  the  Adiron- 
ack  region.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  steam 
eated,  electric  lighted,  and  supplied  with  power  laundry  ma- 
liinery  and  modern  plumbing.  The  plumbing  in  the  men's 
uilding  needs  overhauling,  being  worn  out  and  inadequate.  There 
t  not  suitable  provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  patients  are 
>metimes  removed  from  the  almshouse  to  distant  hospitals. 
'ortunately,  the  climate  is  so  favorable  to  health  and  longevity 
lat  sickness,  other  than  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  is  uncommon. 
ireat  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  efficient  em- 
loyees  at  this  almshouse.  The  higher  wages  paid  at  the  neigh- 
aring  summer  resorts  attract  the  almshouse  employees  during  the 
immer  season  and  the  superintendent  ia  unable  to  replace  them 
hen  they  leave.  The  cleanliness  of  the  men's  dormitory  has 
ufiVred  very  much  from  this  cause  during  the  past  summer.  Fire 
ails  and  liquid  fire  extinguishers  are  needed  to  improve  the  fire 
ghting  equipment. 

Franklin  County  Almshouse,  Malonc,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  70.     Estimated  value,  $30,000. 

The  Franklin  County  Almshouse  is  built  of  brick,  with  three 
tories  in  the  center  and  two  in  the  wings.  There  are  service 
ooms  in  the  basement,  and  the  attics  contain  water  tanks.     It  is 

high  building,  and  is  particularly  in  need  of  good  iron  stair 
ire  escapes.  The  patent  fire  escapes  provided  are  of  doubtful 
alue,  for  they  are  flimsy  and  combustible.  The  water  supply  is 
efective  in  quantity,  there  being  no  storage  facilities  except  the 
ttic  tanks.  The  plumbing  is  worn  out  and  should  be  replaced. 
'he  greatest  need  of  the  almshouse  is  hospital  accommodations, 
rhere  is  now  no  means  of  segregating  the  sick,  noT  is  a  nurse 
mployed  for  their  care.  Neglect  to  provide  suitable  care  for  the 
ged  and  sick  wards  of  the  county  is  inhumane,  and  it  is  hoped 
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that  the  present  administration,  which  has  done  bo  much  to  o\ 
come  defects,  will  secure  an  ample  appropriation  from  the  com 
to  make  possible  the  proper  care  of  sick  and  infirm  inmates. 

Fulton  County  Almshouse,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  80.  Estimated  value,  $40,000. 
The  grounds  surrounding  this  modern  almshouse  are  attracti 
The  shrubbery  is  choice  and  the  lawns  carefully  kept.  1 
sitting-room  windows  overlook  the  lawns,  so  that  the  inmates 
rive  benefit  from  their  beautiful  surroundings:  The  buildii 
are  kept  in  first  class  repair,  and  are  well  furnished.  There  ! 
steam  beat,  electric  light,  a  power  laundry,  adequate  fire  esca] 
and  fire  protection,  and  an  efficient  sewage  disposal  plant  1 
only  serious  defect  in  the  plant  is  the  lack  of  a  county  hospi 
for  the  proper  care  of  sick  and  infirm  inmates. 

Montgomery  County  Almshouse,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  72.  Estimated  value,  $35,000. 
The  dormitory  cottages  are  frame  buildings,  hut  the  admit 
tration  building  is  of  brick.  The  inmates  have  well  lighted  sitti 
and  bed  rooms.  The  care  of  sick  men  at  this  almshouse  has  i 
been  satisfactory.  No  nurse  is  employed  and  there  is  no  hospi 
but  the  sick  men  sleep  in  open  dormitories  together  with  well  mi 
Tuberculosis  cases  are  not  isolated.  The  supervisors  of  this  cour 
have  been  very  slow  in  making  improvements.  The  almshouse 
lighted  by  kerosene  lamps,  although  there  is  water  power  enou 
on  the  place  to  generate  electricity.  Fire  escapes  are  needed.  T 
interior  painting  of  the  almshouse  has  been  neglected,  until  i 
walls  are  unsightly.  The  live  stock  at  the  almshouse  has  been  ve 
poorly  housed,  but  a  new  barn  is  in  process  of  construction. 

St.  Lawrence  County  Almshouse,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  125.     Estimated  value,  $74,000. 

Since  new  windows  were  placed  in  this   almshouse  the  i 

tenor  appearance  is   improved,   but   the   interior   is   very  mt 

run  down.     Nothing  short  of  complete  overhauling  will  place  1 

building  in  sanitary  condition.      The  floors  are  bad,  *,he  we, 
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ling,  the  plumbing  worn  out,  and  the  stair  cases  defective. 
r|uid  chemical  fire  extinguishers  are  needed.  The  hospital 
jms  are  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  and  no  nurse  is 
iployed.  If  the  sick  are  transferred  to  the  hospital  they  are 
ely  to  be  neglected,  for  the  officers  have  duties  which  require 
an  to  remain  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  If  the  sick  are 
pt  down  stairs,  for  convenience,  they  occupy  the  same  dormi- 
■ies  with  inmates  who  are  not  ill.  Aside  from  the  defective 
*e  of  the  sick,  the  inmates  in  this  almshouse  are  well  provided 
■  and  kindly  treated. 

Saratoga  County  Almshouse,  Ballston,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  130.  Estimated  value,  $75,000. 
The  Saratoga  County  Almshouse  is  a  two  story  brick  building 
th  two  rear  extensions.  The  county  hospital  is  a  double  two 
ry  building,  with  women's  wards  on  the  right  and  men's  wards 
the  left  The  hospital  has  a  fine  south  porch,  glass  enclosed 
d  heated.  The  whole  equipment  of  this  almshouse  is  good  and 
)  housekeeping  excellent  It  furnishes  a  happy  and  suitable 
me  for  the  sick  and  aged  poor  of  Saratoga  county. 


Schenectady  County  Almshouse,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  160.  Estimated  value,  $160,000. 
The  location  of  this  almshouse  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
henectady,  with  only  five  acres  of  land  for  premises,  renders  the 
oblem  of  its  management  quite  different  from  that  of  any 
ler  almshouse  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  Dstrict.  Among  the  in- 
ites  of  this  almshouse  are  those  who  have  met  with  industrial 
cidente,  lost  their  health  by  exposure,  or  been  thrown  out  of 
>rk  by  shifting  industrial  conditions.  They  are  younger  than 
e  average  almshouse  inmate,  and  if  possible,  should  become  self- 
pporting  again.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  almshouse  offers  them 

little  work  to  do,  for  the  easy  life  at  the  almshouse  tends  to 
;aken  their  desire  to  earn  their  own  living.  Saloons  in  the 
ighborhood  are  a  serious  temptation  to  the  men,  and  it  is  only 

severe  discipline  that  tbey  are  prevented  from  bringing  liquors 
.  the  grounds,  or  returning  to  them  in  an  intoxicated  condition. 
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The  new  management  ia  studying  the  problem  presented  in  this 
city  almshouse,  but  has  not  yet  solved  it 

Warren  County  Almshouse,  Warrensburgh,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  100.  Estimated  value,  $18,000. 
The  oldest  almshouse  building  in  the  district  is  located  at 
Warrensburg,  on  the  bank  of  the  Schroon  river.  The'  original 
stone  building  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  out- 
houses have  sprung  up  here  and  there,  until  there  has  resulted 
about  the  nwtlieat  group  of  buildings  in  the  State.  The  Warren 
County  Almshouse  is  inconvenient,  inadequate  in  size,  and  the 
basements  are  insanitary.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  re- 
commends that  the  county  erect  a  new  institution,  of  fire  re- 
sisting construction,  which  will  provide  adequately  for  the  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes,  the  care  of  the  sick,  power  laundering,  and 
modern  means  of  cooking.  The  present  building  is  a  fire  trap  not 
even  provided  with  fire  escapes. 

Washington  County  Almshouse,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  150.  Estimated  value,  $40,000. 
The  Washington  County  Almshouse  is  composed  of  five  two 
story  brick  cottages,  in  good  repair.  The  water  supply  has  been 
defective  during  the  summer,  and  part  of  the  drainage  system 
is  inadequate.  Laundering  is  done  by  hand,  but  a  power  laundry 
should  be  installed.  This  year  the  men's  hospital  was  metal  ceiled 
and  neatly  painted,  a  great  improvement.  This  hospital  occupies 
the  first  floor  only,  the  second  floor  and  attic  being  unused  and 
dilapidated.  No  building  on  the  county  premises  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  down  as  this  one  has.  Since  the  hen  house  burned 
a  few  years  ago  it  has  not  been  replaced,  and  the  hens  have  no 
proper  quarters.  Aside  from  this  the  farm  buildings  are  adequate  . 
and  creditable  to  the  county.  The  almshouse  should  be  screened 
in  summer.  For  lack  of  screens,  the  Hinds  on  the  dormitories 
are  kept  tightly  closed,  to  the  too  great  exclusion  of  fresh  air  and 
sunlight.  In  winter  the  blinds  are  closed  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
The  general  housekeeping  is  good,  and  the  clothing  and  bedding 
are  ample. 
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mitted, 

DENNIS  MoCARTHY, 

of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District. 
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Herkimer  County  Almshouse,  Middleville,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  125.    Estimated  value,  $25,000. 

The  employment  of  new  caretakers  in  the  men's  and  women's 
parts  of  this  almshouse  has  resulted  in  greater  cleanliness  and 
comfort  for  the  inmates.  The  hospital  is  always  found  clean  and 
the  patients  well  cared  for.  The  hospital,  however,  is  small 
and  has  no  provision  for  isolation,  bo  that  filthy  and  contagious 
cases  are  kept  in  the  main  almshouse.  This  condition  should  be 
remedied.  Last  spring  when  smallpox  broke  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  seemed  likely  to  spread  to  the  almshouse,  the  question 
arose  as  to  where  a  smallpox  case  could  be  put,  for  there  is  no 
pest  house,  or  any  building  that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
A  detached  building  for  contagious  diseases  should  be  provided. 

The  dietary  of  this  almshouse  is  monotonous  and  poor.  There 
is  no  range  in  the  kitchen  and  all  the  food  is  stewed  in  steam 
cookers.  The  cook  is  unpaid.  Better  cooking  facilities  and  a 
paid  cook  are  needed. 

Jefferson  County  Almshouse,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  150.    Estimated  value,  $70,000. 

The  Jefferson  County  Almshouse  lacks  proper  hospital  accom- 
modations. Sick  men  are  cared  for  in  a  first  floor  room  with 
twelve  beds.  It  has  no  hospital  equipment.  A  former  inmate 
acta  as  nurse.  There  is  no  hospital  or  nurse  for  the  sick  women. 
Unused  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  almshouse  would  be 
suitable  for  hospital  use,  if  prepared  and  equipped  for  the  pur- 
pose.    An  experienced  nurse  should  be  employed. 

The  building  is  not  provided  with  fire  escapes.  This  added 
precaution  in  case  of  fire  should  be  taken. 

The  extermination  of  vermin  cannot  readily  be  accomplished 
on  account  of  the  broken  plaster  in  the  women's  rooms.  Metal 
sheathing  should  be  applied. 

Lewis  County  Almshouse,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  100.    Estimated  value,  #40,000.  ,->i 

The  management  of  this  almshouse  is  enterprising  and  efficient. 
Repairs  are  kept  up  and  many  improvements  were  made  during 
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the  year.  The  plumbing  in  the  East  or  women's  building  is  old, 
and  should  be  replaced  presently  with  modern  fixtures.  The  only 
other  needs  are  for  certain  repairs  to  the  floors  and  ceiling3, 
which  are  being  made,  a  hydrant  near  the  barn,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  shower  baths. 


Municipal  Lodging  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Capacity  54. 
The  Lodging  House  occupies  the  second,  third  and  fourth  floors 
'  -jf  a  rented  building  at  115  Market  street,  near  the  City  Hall. 
Syracuse.     The  floor  space  is  cut  up  into  small  rooms  and  many 
closets,  which  are  not  useful  in  such  an  institution.   Open  wards 
with  single  beds  are  needed.    The  bedding  is  old  and  dirty,  the  bed 
rooms  unheated,  and  the  applicants  are  allowed  to  go  to  bed  with 
their  clothes  on  if  they  choose.     The  beds  are  all  double,  and  in- 
fested with  vermin.    Bathing  is  not  required  of  inmates,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  do  much  as  they  please.     There  has  .been  talk  of 
moving  the  Lodging  House  to  better  quarters,  but  nothing  has  been 
accomplished.     A  new  building  and  efficient  officers  are  needed  if 
the  work  is  to  be  successfully  conducted. 


urteida  County  Almshouse,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Capacity  450.  Estimated  value,  $300,000. 
Improvement  was  noted  in  the  cleanliness  of  this  almshouse. 
Vermin  lias  been  exterminated  by  the  use  of  live  steam,  and  with 
few  exceptions  no  clothing  or  rubbish  was  found  in  the  inmates' 
beds.  The  dietary  department  is  well  managed,  but  the  men's 
basement  dining-room  is  damp,  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the 
wall.  The  men's  building  is  overcrowded1  hut  the  opening  of  the 
fine  new  hospital  may  furnish  adequate  relief.  The  hospital  is 
a  fireproof  structure  built  on  modern,  sanitary  lines.  The  new 
water  system,  installed  last  year,  gives  satisfaction,  and  the  alms- 
house shows  general  improvement,  both  in  plant  and  adminis- 
tration. 
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Onondaga  County  Almshouse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  500.  Estimated  value,  $400,000. 
The  new  dormitory  for  women  at  the  Onondaga  County  Alma- 
house  is  a  large  and  imposing  building,  providing  separate  rooms 
for  two  hundred  inmates,  ample  toilet  facilities,  dining-rooms, 
kitchen  and  a  laundry.  The  ■living' quarters  of  the  keeper  will 
be  in  this  building.  The  dormitory  formerly  used  for  women  and 
the  stone  almshouse,  occupied  by  men,  need  considerable  renova- 
tion. The  Onondaga  County  Hospital  is  no  longer  large  enough 
for  the  needs,  and  the  lack  of  good  ventilation  is  noticeable. 
Tuberculous  men  are  isolated  in  a  special  pavilion,  and  a  detached 
pavilion  should  be  provided  for  tuberculous  women,  of  whom  there 
are  a  number  at  the  almshouse.  The  almshouse  is  growing  in 
size  and  there  should  be  more  employees.  An  attendant  for  men 
is  needed,  a  bookkeeper  and  an  additional  night  nurse  at  the 
hospital. 

Oswego  County  Almshouse,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  100.  Estimated  value,  $20,000. 
The  Oswego  County  Almshouse  is  under  new  management,  and 
many  improvements  and  changes  were  noted.  The  most  serious 
defect  is  the  lack  of  proper  fire  protection  and  means  of  escape. 
The  water  supply  is  limited  and  there  are  no  fire  escapes.  The 
staircases  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  offer  no  adequate  means  of 
escape.  Portable  chemical  extinguishers  should  be  provided.  An 
institution  of  this  size  should  have  a  power  laundry.  It  is.  a  need- 
less expenditure  of  labor  to  do  all  the  heavy  washing,  of  .sixty 
inmates  by  hand. 

Oswego  City  Almshouse,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  100.    Estimated  value,  $40,000. 
The  Oswego  City  Almshouse  is  an  excellent  almshouse,  fully 
equipped  in  every  way,  except  for  adequate  fire  protection.    This 
can  be  secured  by  bringing  the  Oswego  City  water  to  the  alms- 
house and  this  should  he  done  without  further  delay. 
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Utica  General  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  7-8. 
The  Utica  General  Hospital  was  found  clean  and  well  m 
aged.  The  appointment  of  a  visiting  nurse  to  visit  the  homes 
discharged  patients,  instruct  tuberculous  out  patients,  and  care 
obstetrical  caaes  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  The  nt 
ing  staff  has  been  increased  by  two.  The  living  quarters  of 
nurses  are  in  the  hospital,  hut  the  room  is  needed  for  the  use 
patients-  A  detached  home  for  nurses  is  recommended.  1 
inadequacy  of  the  fire  escapes  on  this  hospital  has  been  poin 
ont  many  times.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  bed  patients  safi 
through  windows,  and  door  exits  should  be  provided  to  all  f 
escapes. 
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A  general  freshening  of  the  same  institution  also  has  increased 
comfort  and  changed  the  atmosphere  for  the  better. 

In  Chemung  county  an  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  a 
hospital  building  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  Hnd 
it  is  anticipated  that  such  building  will  be  erected  in  a  short  time. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  authorities  have  changed  wards  and  dormi- 
tories to  provide  better  accommodations  for  the  inmates. 

Chenango,  Cortland,  Madison  and  Tioga  counties  remain  sub- 
stantially as  heretofore  with  high  grade  as  to  efficiency  of  admin- 
istration. The  chief  problem  in  this  district  is  the  care  of  the 
poor  in  Schuyler  county  where  the  unsatisfactory  plan  of  boarding 
out  still  remains.  The  State  Hoard  of  Charities  has  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  county  almshouse  upon  the  supervisors,  and 
it  is  hoped  the  people  will  realize  that  such  an  institution  will 
provide  a  much  more  satisfactory  method  of  caring  for  public 
dependents  than  is  possible  where  the  poor  are  boarded  out  in 
private  homes.  The  influence  of  the  boarded-out  poor  in  family 
homes  is  usually  more  or  less  demoralizing.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  controlling  their  movements;  they  are  liable  to  abuse 
and  neglect  in  health,  and,  when  sick,  frequently  may  remain  for 
a  long  period  without  receiving  the  medical  attention  they  require. 
Without  reflection  upon  the  willingness  of  the  authorities  to  pro- 
vide medical  attention  and  sufficient  clothing  and  other  neces- 
saries,' the  fact  that  the  poor  are  widely  scattered  makes  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  their  necessities  will  be  'overlooked,  and 
especially  in  ease  of  sickness,  delays  will  prevent  the  prompt 
medical  attendance  they  should  receive. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  county  almshouse  need  not  be 
high.  In  fact,  counties  maintaining  a  no  larger  number  of  poor 
than  is  now  Ixmrded  out  in  Schuyler  county  are  able  to  do  it  at  a 
less  annual  cost  to  the  taxpayers  than  is  incurred  in  Schuyler 
county  at  the  present  time.  Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity,  and  from  the  side  of  economy,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  will  lie  to  the  advantage  of  Schuyler  county  to  maintain 
its  poor  in  a  central  county  almshouse. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 
Commissioner  Sixth  Judicial  District. 
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an  appointment  was  made  with  a  committee  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  having  in  charge  the  Ontario  County  Almshouse  and 
myself.  We  met  at  the  almshouse  and  went  over  the  situation 
pretty  thoroughly.  The  county  has  just  appropriated  a  large  sum 
for  the  erection  of  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  and  while  the  com- 
mittee was  fully  in  accord  with  my  views  in  regard  to  necessary 
changes  in  the  almshouse  itself,  the  committee  did  not  think  it 
practicable  to  urge,  at  the  present  time,  any  increase  in  the  taxa- 
tion for  remodeling  or  reconstruction  of  the  almshouse  building; 
but  I  was  assured  by  the  committee  that  a  special  committee 
would  be  appointed  and  every  possible  improvement  made  for 
which  tbe  Board  of  Supervisors  were  willing  to  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriation.  It  appeared  to  be  a  doubtful  question  whether 
or  not  it  was  advisable  to  reconstruct  or  rebuild  the  almshouse 
upon  the  present  site,  and  that  matter  is  one  that  is  now  being 
discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

The  needs  of  the  several  institutions  are  reviewed  and  a  statis- 
tical summary  of  the  almshouse  population  of  the  Seventh  Judi- 
cial District  given. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     HORACE  McGUIRE, 
Commissioner,  Seventh  Judicial  District. 

Cayuga  County  Almshouse,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  100.  Estimated  value,  $40,000. 
The  Cayuga  County  Almshouse  is  a  two-story  'brick  building 
with  basement;  steam  heat,  acetylene  gas  light,  a  power  laundry, 
shower  baths  and  adequate  fire  escapes.  The  floors  are  worn  out, 
and  a  new  staircase  is  needed.  The  men's  dormitories  are  over- 
crowded and  poorly  cared  for.  The  plumbing  is  out  of  date  and 
should  be  replaced.  In  order  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  and  pro- 
vide suitably  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  a  county  hospital  should  be 
erected,  and  a  competent  nurse  employed. 

Livingston  County  Almshouse,  Gcneseo,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  100.     Estimated  value,  $55,000. 
The  Livingston  County  Almshouse  is  built  of  brick  on  the  cot- 
tage plan.    It  is  well  ventilated,  has  a  hot  and  cold  water  supply 
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on  each  floor,  modem  lavatories  and  Hush  closets.  There  are 
shower  and  tub  baths.  Heating,  lighting  and  water  supply  are 
adequate,  but  the  drainage  is  defective  owing  to  the  poor  fall. 
The  buildings  are  well  protected  in  event  of  fire  and  are  provided 
with  iron  stair  fire  escapes.  Provision  of  liquid  chemical  ex- 
tinguishers should  be  made.  The  farm  of  151  acres,  valued  at 
$7,500,  has  been  much  improved  within  two  years,  and  the  alms- 
house is  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair.  A  power  laundry  should 
be  provided. 

Monroe  County  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capacity  of  almshouse,  400;  capacity  of  hospital,  250.  Esti- 
mated value  of  both,  $200,000. 
This  institution  is  located  near  the  city  limit  between  the 
Penitentiary  and  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  The  land 
slopes  off  in  the  rear,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  expansion 
of  the  institution,  unless  the  Penitentiary  property  is  acquired. 
With  the  almshouse  overcrowded  and  a  rising. census  it  is  evident 
that  additional  dormitory  space  must  be  provided  in  the  near 
future.  This  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  institution,  which  is 
otherwise  well  equipped.  There  is  need  also  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  inmates,  many  of  whom  are  comparatively  able- 
bodied. 

Ontario  County  Almshouse,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  125.  Estimated  value,  $20,000. 
The  Ontario  County  Almshouse  is  located  on  a  valuable  farm  of 
212  acres  three  tmile3  from  Canandaigua,  There  is  steam  heat, 
acetylene  gas  light,  the  water  is  under  fifteen  pounds  pressure,  the 
ventilation  poor,  the  tin  bath  tubs  old,  and  the  toilet  facilities  in- 
adequate.   A  new  almshouse  and  county  hospital  are  needed. 

Seneca  County  Almshouse,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  80.     Estimated  value,  $16,000. 

This  stone  almshouse  has  steam  heat,  an  adequate  water  supply, 

except  for   fire   protection,   natural  means   of  ventilation,   good 

drainage,  a  hand  laundry,  and  bath  tubs.    Electric  lighting  should 

replace  the  present  system  of  lighting  by  kerosene  lamps. 
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of  the  taxpayers  was  whether  the  outlay  of  a  considerable  s 
of  money  would  put  the  main  building  of  the  Erie  County  1 
pital  in  satisfactory  condition,  or  whether  economy  would 
conserved  by  razing  it  and  building  a  now  fireproof  hospital 
its  place.  Jn  any  case  the  present  capacity  of  the  hospital  is 
great  enough  to  accommodate  all  patients  and  the  erection  of  i 
surgical  wards  is  necessary.  An  officer  of  the  State  Board 
Charities  was  sent  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  prem 
in  order  to  determine  the  advisability  of  overhauling  them,  ; 
he  was  later  called  in  consultation  with  a  committee  of  snpervi; 
of  Erie  county.  The  expert  testimony  of  engineers  and  archio 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  committee  of  supervisors  and  the  S' 
Board  of  Charities  concurred  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
Erie  county  to  erect  a  modern  hospital  with  a  capacity  of 
beds.  The  press  of  the  city  has  given  cordial  support  to  the  ic 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  Erie  county  will  have  a  credits 
hospital  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor.  The  removal  of  the  al 
house  to  the  country  should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possi 
so  that  the  city  site  may  be  taken  over  by  the  Erie  Con 
Hospital. 

The  needs  of  the  almshouses  of  the  district  are  mentioned 
the  following  paragraphs,  and  the  report  concludes  with  a  sta 
tical  summary  of  the  almshouse  population. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  II.  GRATWIOK, 
Commissioner,  Eighth  Judicial  District 

Allegany  County  Almshouse,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 
Daniel  C.  Ghitxdkh,  Superintendent. 
The  Allegany  County  Almshouse  has  a  capacity  of  !)0,  cei: 
of  57,  and  is  valued  at  $40,000.  It  consists  of  four  frame 
tages,  the  administrative  building,  men's  and  women's  dormito 
and  the  service  building.  There  is  no  hospital.  A  recent  < 
break  of  erysipelas,  which  almost  cost  the  life  of  one  innu 
proves  conclusively  that  a  detached  hospital  is  needed.  The  al 
house  is  otherwise  well  equipped  and  affords  an  excellent  In 
for  the  county  poor. 
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Cattaraugus  County  Almshouse,  Machias,  N.  Y. 
Wilx.13  P.  Kysor,  Superintendent. 
The  Cattaraugus  County  Almshouse  is  built  on  the  cottage  plan 
and  consists  of  a  group  of  frame  and  stone  buildings' valued  at 
$57,000.  There  is  ample  room  for  the  women  but  the  men's  cot- 
tage and  hospital  will  not  accommodate  all  (he  men.  The  others 
sleep  in  a  small  frame  cottage  which  is  unsuitable,  and  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  stone  building,  which  ia  quite  distant  from  the  main 
quarters  for  men.  It  will  be  necessary  either  to  provide  more 
wards  for  men  in  the  stone  building,  or  to  enlarge  the  men's 
dormitory.  A  new  laundry  is  needed,  conveniently  located.  The 
drainage  of  this  almshouse  is  unsatisfactory,  and  an  artificial 
system  of  sewage  disposal  will  probably  be  necessary.  On  account 
of  the  topography  of  the  surrounding  land  the  question  of  drain- 
age is  very  difficult. 

Chautauqua  County  Almshouse,  Dewittville,  N.  Y. 
Charges  E.  Dodge,  Superintendent. 
This  is  a  brick  almshouse,  built  on  the  congregate  plan,  but 
with  a  detached  hospital,  contagious  diseases  hospital,  laundry  and 
creamery.  The  plant  ia  well  kept  up  and  clean.  The  work  is 
done  mostly  by  inmates,  and  the  results  are  most  creditable. 
There  are  no  important  needs. 

Erie  County  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Martin  Heilbronn,  Keeper. 
The  capacity  of  the  Erie  County  Hospital  is  460  and  of  the 
Almshouse  435.  The  buildings  are  of  Niagara  limestone,  and  the 
older  ones  are  out  of  date.  Changes  are  needed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institutions,  to  place  them  on  a  modern  footing.  The 
superintendent  of  the  almshouse  is  superintendent  also  of  the 
hospital,  although  he  ia  not  a  medical  man,  nor  i3  he  experienced 
in  hospital  management.  The  hospital  should  be  placed  in  full 
charge  of  a  medical  superintendent,  who  should  be  responsible 
directly  to  the  board  of  supervisors.  The  division  of  labor  among 
the  almshouse  employees  is  inequable.     Both  the  superintendent 
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and  his  assistant  devote  most  of  their  time  to  office  work,  although 
they  have  the  assistance  of  a  competent  clerk,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  inmates,  inspection  of  the  men's  buildings,  making  of 
repairs,  etc.,  falls  on  the  carpenter,  who  is  so  overburdened  with 
duties  that  he  performs  none  of  them  well.  The  daily  sweeping, 
mopping  and  bed  making  is  quite  well  done,  but  the  semi-annual 
house  cleaning  seems  to  have  been  passed  over  for  some  time  past.- 
The  trim  of  the  doors,  mouldings  and  all  projecting  surfaces  are 
filthy,  and  dirt  has  collected  in  closets  and  dark  corners.  The 
almshouse  is  very  much  run  down  and  better  administration  is 
needed. 

Erie  County  Lodging  House,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  B.  Kbug,  Superintendent. 
The  Erie  County  Lodging  House  is  on  its  second  year  of 
activity.  With  a  capacity  of  fifty,  which  is  never  exceeded,  it  is 
filled  every  night  in  winter,  and  some  men  are  sent  to  other 
lodging  houses,  where  their  maintenance  is  paid  by  the  county. 
Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  tries  to  find  work  for  men,  and  succeeds 
in  many  caseB.  The  dormitories  are  clean  and  well  aired,  and  a 
good  quality  of  food  is  served.  The  spotless  kettles  which  adorn 
the  kitchen  walls  are  not  those  in  which  the  cooking  is  done,  but 
the  common  cooking  utensils  are  kept  out  of  sight. 

Genesee  County  Almshouse,  Linden,  N.  Y. 
Thurman  A.  Hart,  Keeper. 
The  excellent  improvements  made  at  the  Genesee  County  Alms- 
house during  the  past  year  have  raised  it  to  the  first  class.  It 
is  built  on  the  cottage  plan,  with  good  water  supply,  plumbing, 
lighting  and  laundry  facilities.  There  is  a  hospital,  which  is 
kept  clean,  but  the  employment  of  a  nurse  would  add  much  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patients.  A  morgue  is  needed  and  there  should 
be  markers  for  the  graves. 

Niagara  County  Almshouse,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Alansow  C.  Bioalow,  Superintendent. 
From  the  last  of  August,  1908,  to  the  first  of  February,  1909, 
this  almshouse  had  no  water  supply  at  all  except  what  was  hauled 
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in  barrels.  The  census  on  December  16,  1908,  was  124.  The 
almshouse  site  is  remote  from  the  railroad,  and  there  is  a  long 
haul  for  coal  and  food  supplies.  The  almshouse  is  old,  incon- 
venient, does  not  provide  adequately  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  nor  for  bathing,  and  is  dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  A  new 
almshouse  on  a  more  convenient  site  and  a  better  water  supply  are 
imperatively  needed. 

Orleans  County  Almshouse,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Geobge  W.  Posson,  Superintendent. 
The  Orleans  County  Almshouse,  with  a  capacity  of  110,  and  a 
valuation  of  $70,000,  has  some  good  features  and  some  poor  ones. 
There  is  a  modern  hospital  and  a  good  laundry  building.  The 
women  inmates  have  comfortable  quarters  and  appear  to  be  well 
cared  for.  The  small  cottage  for  men  is  well  kept,  and  the  grounds 
are  attractive.  The  men's  wing  of  the  almshouse  is  in  poor  con- 
dition and  should  be  renovated,  malting  large  open  dormitories. 
An  improved  lighting  system  is  needed.  The  condition  of  the 
farm  buildings  and  the  care  given  the  stock  do  not  appear  to  be 
satisfactory.  An  inmate,  apparently  tuberculous,  is  isolated  in  the 
old  tramp  house,  an  unsuitable  place,  for  the  cottage  is  dark, 
damp  and  ill-ventilated.  There  is  no  day  room  for  men,  but  they 
sit  in  their  bedrooms,  which  increases  the  labor  of  keeping  the 
almshouse  clean.  The  service  rooms  in  the  basement  are  dark 
and  insanitary. 

Wyoming  County  Almshouse,  Varysbiirg,  N.  Y. 
Edwaed  C.  Stanley,  Keeper, 
This  frame  almshouse  is  built  on  the  cottage  plan,  with  a 
capacity  of  90.  It  is  valued  at  $30,000.  An  unused  cottage, 
formerly  a  schoolhouse,  would  make  an  excellent  hospital,  and 
should  be  so  equipped.  Each  building  is  heated  by  itself  and 
there  is  no  hot  water  system  to  the  various  cottages.  The  men's 
cottage  is  old  and  the  plastering  is  falling.  It  should  be  replaced 
with  metal  sheathing.  The  almshouse  has  a  good  water  supply 
and  fire  protection  and  the  dormitories  are  provided  with  fire 
escapes. 
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VISITATION     OF     ALMSHOUSES     AND     CHILDREN'S 
HOMES  IN  THE  NINTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  annual  report  of  almshouses  and  children's  homes  in  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District  is  herewith  presented.  Extensive  im- 
provements were  made  during  the  year  at  four  of  the  seven  alms- 
houses in  the  district,  namely,  in  Orange  county,  Westchester 
county,  Poughkeepsie  and- Newburgh. 

Many  of  the  improvements  made  had  been  urged  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  whose  recommendations  to  various  institutions 
are  made  to  facilitate  their  work  and  provide  the  dependent  poor 
with  comfortable  and  sanitary  homes,  suitable  food  and  clothing, 
and  proper  care  when  sick  or  disabled.  It  is  necessary  that  criti- 
cism be  made  of  any  almshouse  which  does  not  accomplish  these 
ends  for  its  inmates,  either  from  inadequate  buildings,  faulty 
equipment,  or  inefficient  administration.  Such  criticisms  are  a 
part  of  the  duty  placed  by  law  upon  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  are  made  with  deep  concern  for  the  interests  both  of  the  pub- 
lic which  maintains  the  institutions  and  of  the  poor  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  maintained. 

The  chief  defects  in  these  institutions  are  inadequate  accommo- 
dations for  male  inmates,  lack  of,  or  failure  to  use  hospital  facili- 
ties, and  defects  in  laundry  equipment,  protection  and  means  of 
escape  from  fire;  and  defects  of  administration. 

The  almshouses  of  Westchester  county,  Newburgh  city  and 
town,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  Dutchess  county  and  Kockland 
county,  have  more  male  inmates  than  their  normal  capacity. 
Proper  housing  of  inmates  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
almshouse  economy- 
Personal  effects  of  inmates  should  be  excluded  from  the  dormi- 
tories. Examples  of  the  successful  working  of  the  system  are 
found  at  the  Westchester  County  and  Orange  County  Almshouses. 
[B2S] 
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At  the  Dutchess  County  Almshouse  the  system  works  less  well  on 
account  of  administrative  defects.  Remodeling  the  men's  build- 
ing of  the  Rockland  County  Almshouse  along  the  lines  followed 
recently  at  the  Orange  County  Almshouse  would  go  far  to  relieve 
the  present  undesirable  conditions. 

An  almshouse  hospital  should  provide  for  all  inmates  in  need  of 
medical  attention  and  special  care.  The  erection  of  a  detached 
hospital  building  at  the  Pougbkeepsie  City  Home  places  that  in- 
stitution with  the  Westchester  and  Rockland  County  Almshouses 
in  that  respect.  One  or  more  paid  hospital  attendants  are  em- 
ployed at  the  almshouses  mentioned  and  at  the  Orange  County 
Almshouse,  The  service  of  competi  nt  nurses  is  much  needed  at  the 
other  almshouses.  The  so-called  hospital  at  the  Putnam  county 
institution  is  unworthy  of  the  name.  At  the  Dutchess  County 
Almshouse  rooms  designed  for  hospital  purposes  are  used  as  com- 
mon dormitories,  and  the  sick  are  cared  for  in  the  general  dormi- 
tory rooms  by  other  inmates. 

At  four  of  the  almshouses  in  the  district  the  laundry  work  is 
done  entirely  liy  hand.  The  work  may  he  well  done,  but  the  use 
of  power  machinery  is  preferable,  especially  for  the  heavy  wash- 
ing, as  the  inmates  assigned  to  this  task  are  generally  too  old  and 
feeble  to  do  it  without  risk.  Their  labor  can  generally  be  made 
useful  in  cleaning  and  other  light,  work  which  cannot  be  done 
otherwise  than  by  hand. 

During  the  year  fire  escapes  have  been  erected  at  the  Orange 
County  Almshouse  and  Children's  Home,  and  at  the  Westchester 
County  Almshouse,  though  this  institution  is  not  yet  fully 
equipped.  The  water  supply  nt  the  Putnam  County  Almshouse 
is  inadequate  even  for  domes  tic  uses,  and  practically  valueless  for 
fire  protection.  Fire  buckets  kept  properly  filled  should  1*  sup- 
plied at  institutions  which  have  an  inadequate  water  supply. 

Administrative  defects  are  manifest  at  the  Dutchess  County 
Almshouse.  The  recent  changes  for  the  better  under  the  new  man- 
agement in  the  Westchester  county  institution  are  cause  for  con- 
gratulation to  the  county. 

The  buildings  occupied  as  Homes  for  Children  at  Xcwburgh 
and  JTiddletown  were  built  for  other  purposes  and  are  not  well 
adapted  to  their  present  use.     Overcrowding  is  noticeable  in  both 
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institutions.     Strict  compliance  with  the  Health  Law  should  be 
accorded. 

Dutchess  County  Almshouse,  Oak  Summit,  N.  Y. 
Isaac  P.  Carman,  Superintendent. 
This  almshouse  with  its  well  planned  and  well  built  cottage 
group  ought  to  rank  as  high  as  any  in  the  State.     It  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  lowest  in  comparative  position.     There  are  three  rea- 
sons which  contribute  to  this  undesirable  result: 

1.  There  are  but  two  employees  to  oversee  and  perform  tr  ■ 
work  of  an  institution  with  a  population  of  over  one  hundred. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  more  than  half  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  of  the  work. 

2.  Proper  equipment  is  lacking.  The  rooms  are  underfur- 
niehed,  bare  and  comfortless. 

3.  The  policy  followed  is  otherwise  penurious  in  the  extreme. 
A  few  hundreds  of  dollars  intelligently  spent  from  year  to  year 
would  make  a  vast  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
institution. 

The  care  of  the  sick  is  particularly  neglected  and  mismanaged. 
There  are  ample  rooms  designed  for  hospital  uses,  but  they  arc 
used  as  general  dormitories  while  the  sick  and  infirm  are  cared 
for  by  fellow  inmates  in  whatever  rooms  they  may  happen  to  be 
lodged.  The  male  population  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  normal 
capacity.  While  any  effort  to  utilize  initiate  labor  is  highly  to 
Ik*  commended,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  inmate  labor  is  in- 
competent to  direct  its  own  activities,  if  so  our  almshouses  would 
lose  the  greater  part  of  their  population.  Close  supervision  is 
needed  to  make  the  luWir  even  of  able-bodied  inmates  profitable. 
Xo  inmate  should  be  retained  in  any  almshouse  simply  because 
he  is  useful  to  the  institution.  The  statistical  table  following  this 
report  shows  the  number  of  employees  at  the  other  almshouses  of 
the  district. 

Newburgh  Town  and  City  Almshouse,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

William  W.  Collins,  Superintendent. 
To  overcome   the  two  main   defects  at   this   almshouse,  over- 
crowding and  lack  of  hospital  facilities,  the  city  of  Xewburgh 
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has  appropriated  $16,000  for  a  new  three-story  wing  and  a- 
Mansard  roof  on  the  men's  building.  The  wing  will  be  a  men's 
hospital,  with  a  tuberculosis  ward  on  the  third  floor.  The  addi- 
tions will  provide  sitting-rooms  for  the  men,  a  dining  room,  ample 
toilet  rooms,  and  sixty- three  private  bedrooms.  Ex-Governor 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  a  resident  of  Newburgh,  has  presented 
the  city  with  a  four-acre  site  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  for  a 
tuberculosis  hospital,  and  will  erect  buildings  accommodating 
twenty-five  patients.  This  is  likely  to  relieve  the  almshouse  of 
the  care  of  some  of  its  tuberculosis  patients. 

Newburgh  City  Children's  Home,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  building  is  far  too  small  for  its  present  population.  The 
dining  room  is  especially  crowded  and  uncomfortable.  The  recent 
employment  of  a  kindergarten  teacher  for  the  younger  children 
has  had  a  good  result.  Continued  effort  is  needed  to  make  the 
home  more  homelike. 

Orange  County  Almshouse,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  C.  Sutherland,  Superintendent. 
The  remodeled  dormitory  building  for  men  is  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. The  brick  building  should  be  rebuilt  along  similar  lines 
to  provide  adequate  and  suitable  hospital  accommodations  for  both 
men  and  women,  as  well  as 'dormitories  for  women.  A  common 
kitchen  should  be  built  to  do  away  with  the  present  system  of 
food  service  which  involves  duplication  of  work  and  additional 
expense  for  fuel. 

Orange  County  Children's  Home,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
The  building  is  overcrowded  and  inconvenient.     The  Health 
Law  should  be  better  observed ;  few  of  its  provisions  are  now 
carried  out 

Poughkeepsie  City  Home,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

David  W.  Hitchcock,  Superintendent. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  infirmary  and  hospital  there  is 

excellent  provision  for  all  needs  at  this  almshouse     The  new 

building  :?  somewhat  elaborate  in  design  and  fine  in  finish,  but  it 
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was  built  by  private  funds  and  is  strictly  reserved  for  the  use  of 
inmates,  many  of  whom  are  old  people  whose  dependent  state  is 
due  to  misfortune  rather  than  fault.  The  homelike  and  comfort- 
able rooms  in  the  main  dormitory  are  reserved  for  the  better  grade 
of  inmates.     This  classification  is  not  without  its  advantage. 

Putnam  County  Almshouse,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 
Kathan  B.  Smith,  Keeper. 
This  is  the  only  almshouse  in  the  district  of  frame  construction. 
It  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  a  smaller  population  than 
any  other  almshouse  in  the  State.  Its  isolated  site  and  frame 
construction  render  fire  protection  and  means  of  escape  of  the 
highest  importance ;  neither  is  sufficient.  The  water  supply  is 
deficient  even  for  service  uses. 

Rockland  County  Almshouse,  Monscy,  N.  Y. 
J.  E.  Sherwood,  Keeper. 
The  new  administration  at  the  Rockland  County  Almshouse  is 
making  many  improvements  in  the  plant  and  administration.  So 
run  down  and  defective  was  the  institution,  that  it  will  take  sev- 
eral years  to  bring  it  up  to  the  proper  standard.  The  women's 
building  has  been  painted  throughout,  new  plumbing  placed  in 
the  men's  building,  350  feet  of  2-inch  hose  purchased  for  use 
on  the  hydrants,  a  14  by  15  feet  cesspool  dug,  and  an  8-horse 
power  gasolene  engine  installed  to  pump  water. 

Westchester  County  Almshouse,  East  View,  N.  Y. 
William  C.  Lawrence,  Superintendent. 
The  administration  of  this  almshouse  has  been  notably  im- 
proved. The  condition  which  rendered  efficiency  impossible  has 
l>een  removed,  and  the  work  of  officers  and  employees  systema- 
tized and  organized.  Many  improvements  have  been  undertaken, 
almost  without  exception  with  good  judgment.  Additional  room 
for  male  inmates  and  extensive  changes  in  the  hospital  are  still 
needed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  C.  BALDWIN,  Jr., 
Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District. 
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MRS.  TUNIS  G.  BERGEN.  "  MR.  GEORGE  F.  CANFIELD. 

MISS  M.  KATE  BRICE.  MR.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE. 

MISS  HELEN  C.  BUTLER.  MR.  CHARLES  S.  FAIRCHILD. 

MR.  ELIHU  ROOT. 

Term  Expire*   1011. 
DR.  CHARLES  HITCHCOCK.  MR.  JOHN  A.  McKIM. 

MR.  FRANCIS  C.  HUNTINGTON.  MISS  RUTH  MORGAN. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  MARSHALL  MRS.  HENRY  OOTHOUT. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  B.  RICE. 

Term  Expires   1912. 
MR.  EUGENE  A.  PHILBIN.  MR.  P.  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN. 

MR.  F.DWARD  W.  SHELDON.  MR.  FELIX  M.  WARBURG. 

MISS  LOUISA  LEE  SCHUYLER.  MRS.  MARY  HATCH  WILLARD. 

MR.  THEORORK  L.  FROTHINGHAM. 


HJu  Florence  M  Rhett. 
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STANDING  AND   SPECIAL   COMMITTEES,   190B-1910. 


On  Children. 
Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Huntington,  Secretary. 
Mr.  George  F.  Canfleld. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
Mr.  William  E.  Harmon. 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi. 
Mrs.  Henry  Oothout. 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Philbin. 
Mr.  John  B.  Fine. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rice. 
Mrs.  Mary  Hatch  Willard. 


.Subcommittee      on      I'tacing-out 

and  Supervision  of  Children 

in  Families. 

Mr.  William  E.  Harmon,  Chairman. 

Mrs."   Mary     Hatch     Willard,     Vice- 

Ckairman. 
Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary. 
Miss  Beatrice  Bend. 
Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Bergen. 
Miss   Eleanor  Boes$. 
Miss  M.  Kate  Brice. 
Miss  Mabel  Choate. 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Eldridge. 
Miss  Emily  Nichols  Hatch. 
Miss  Annie  Jennings. 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Luling. 
Miss  Anne  Morgan. 
Miss  Ruth  Morgan. 
Mrs.  Henry  Oothout. 
Mrs.  Alexander  Mercer  Pell. 
Miss  Florence  M.  RKett. 
Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Rhinelander. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rice. 
Mrs.  George  F.  Shrndy. 
Mrs.  Charles  Steele. 
Miss  Sarah  Steward. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tuckerman. 
Miss  Helen  Turn  bull. 
Mrs.  W.  Holden  Weeks. 
Mrs.  John  Wells. 
Miss  Marie  Winthmp. 


Subcommittee    on    Slate     Charitable 

Institutions. 
Mr.  George   F.  Canfield,   Chairman. 
Miss  Mary  Vida   Clark,   Secretary. 
Miss  M.  Kate  Brice. 
Mr.  Homer  Folks. 
Mr.  John  A.  McKim. 
Miss  Anne  Morgan. 
Miss  Ruth  Morgan. 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Philbin. 


Special  Committee  on  Prevention  of 

Tuberculosis. 
Mr.  George   F.  Canfield,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary. 
Mr.  John    A.    Kingsbury,    Assistant 

Secretary. 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ailing. 
Mr.  Frederic  Almy. 
Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs. 
Miss  M.  Kate  Brice. 
Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler. 
Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark. 
Mr.  Robert  Cluett. 
Mrs.  Paul  Dana. 
Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper. 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand. 
Mrs.  J.  Host  Fassett. 
Mr.  Charles  Gibson. 
Dr.  William  Gibson. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard. 
Dr.  Charles  Hitchcock. 
Dr.  Edward  G.  Janeway. 
Mr.  Charles  II.  Marshall. 
Mr.  Dennis  McCarthy. 
Mr.  John  A.   McKim, 
Mr.  Daniel   B.   Murphy. 
Rt.  Rev.  Richard  H.  Nelson. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Peck. 

Dr.  Eugene   H.   Porter,   Ex-oflicio. 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Proctor. 
Dr.  John  H.  Pryor. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rice. 
Dr.  Oscar  H.   Rogers. 
Dr.  Jacob  Gould   Schunnan. 
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Subcommittee   on   Assisting   and 

Providing  Situations  for 

Mothers  with  Infanta. 

Mrs.  Henry  Oothout,  Chairman. 

Kiss  Helen  C.  Butler,  Secretary  and 

Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Edward  Bell. 
Mrs.  George  Brewer. 
Miss   Edith  Bryce. 
Mrs.  J.   Milton  Gitterman. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Hamilton. 
Mm.  August  Heckscher. 
Miss  E.   B.  Innea. 
Mi  si  Annie  B.  Jennings. 
Mrs.  William  Kingsland. 
Miss  Fannie   Norria. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rice. 
Miss  Josephine  Stevens. 
Mrs.  John    Seeley   Ward. 
Mrs.  F.  W.   Whitridge. 

On  Hospital!. 
Mr.  Theodore  L.  Frothingham,  Chair- 
Mr.  Homer   Folks,  Secretary. 
Mr.     Bailey    B.     Burritt,     Assistant 

Secretary. 
Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Bergen. 
Mr.  George   Blsgden. 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings. 
Rev.  George  F.  Clover. 
Mrs.  William  K.  Draper. 
Dr.  J.  T.   Duryea. 
Dr.  C.  Irving  Fifher. 
Dr.  Lewis   F.   FrisaelL 
Dr.  S.  S.  Gold-water. 
Dr.  Thomas  Howell. 
Key.  A.  8.  Kavsnagh. 
Dr.  Alexander  Lambert. 
Mr.  Edgar   J.  Levey. 
Dr.  Samuel   Lloyd. 
Mr.  Alexander  C.  Proudfit. 
Dr.  Frederick  Peterson. 
Dr.  Linsly  E.  Williams. 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau. 
Mr.  John  Williams. 


On  Pauper  Delinquent!. 
Mr.  John   A.   McKim,   Chairman. 
Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Francis  C.   Huntington. 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Rice,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rice. 
Mr.  P.  Tecumaeh  Sherman. 


On  Finance. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  Acting  Chair- 

Miss  Ruth   Morgan,    Secretary. 

Mr.  Edward   W.   Sheldon,   Treasurer. 

Miss  M.  Kate  Br  ice. 

Mies  Mabel  Choate. 

Mr.1  Charles  S.   Faircftild. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Higginson. 

Mr.  John   A.   McKim. 

Miss  Florence  M.   Rhett. 

Mra.  Archibald    D.   Russell. 

Mr.  James   Speyer. 

arias  Dorothy    P.    Whitney. 


On  the  Insane. 
Mr.  George  F.  Canfield,  Chairman. 
Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark,  Secretary. 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild. 
Mr.  Homer  Folks. 
Dr.  Charles  Hitchcock. 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Huntington. 
Mr.  William  Church  Osborn. 
Dr.  Frederick   Peterson. 


Subcommittee 


Prevention     and 


After 


Miss  Florence    M.    Rhett,    Chairman. 

Mies  Mary  Vida   Clark,   Secretary. 

Mr*.  H.  W.  MunToe. 

Mrs.  James   Roosevelt. 

Miss  Louisa   Lee  Schuyler. 

Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan  Smith. 

Mrs.  Paul  Tuckerman. 
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EXECUTIVE  STAFF. 


Houkh  Fouta Secretary. 

Miss  Mai^i  Viba  Clabk,    t 

John  A.'  Kingsbury,  I Assistant  Secretaries. 

Bailey  B.  Bubbitt,  ) 

Miss  M.  C.  Osbobne Treasurer's  Assistant. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON   CHILDREN. 
Agency  for  Assisting  Mothers  with  Babies. 

Miss  Maby  11.  Mason .-1  gent. 

Miss  Jean  LotfMts Assistant  Agent. 


Agency  for  Placing  Out  Children. 

Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Guy Superintendent. 

Mies  Martha  Fabkasch,  / 

MISS  Helen  GBimTHS,      J Assistant   Agents. 

Miss  Sophie  L.  Theis,       ( 

Miss  Maby  A.  Deacon" State  Agent. 

Mrs.  Louise  L.  Thurbeb Financial  Agent. 

County  Agencies  for  Dependent  Children. 

Misb  H.  Ida  CUBBY Superintendent. 

MISS  Maby  I.  BBIU. Newburgh  Agent. 

Miss  Flohenue  G.  SMITH Columbia  County  Agent. 

Miss  Ruth    Taylob.  .    Rockland  County  Agent. 

Miss  Emelyh  F.  Peck Schenectady  County  Agent. 

Miss  Maby  McIlwaih Montgomery  County  Agent. 

Miss  Amelia   Campbell Oneida  County  Agent. 

Miss  Mollis  Spiceb > Dutchess  County  Agent. 

Miss  Emma    Bbownell Berkimcr  County  Agent. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Smith Oyster  Bay  Agent.* 

Miss  Ashe  L.   Loudon Rensselaer  County  Jjw'.t 

I 
STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALS. 

Homes  Folks Secretary. 

Bailey  B.  BUBBITT Assistant  Secretary. 

•The* 
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special  committee  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

Homer    Folks Secretary. 

Jobs   A.    Kiugsbubt Assistant  Secretary. 

James  H.  Hutchehb Director  of  Exhibit*. 

Geoboe  J.  Nelbach Director  of  Local  Campaigns. 

Pnir.IT  V.  DAnaht Director  of  Labor  Dept. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Read Director  of  Extension  Work. 

Miss  Mabel    Ghat Registrar. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  INSANE. 

Subcommittee  on  Prevention  and  After-Care. 

MISS  M.  V.  Clabk Secretary. 

Miss  E.  H.  Hoetoh Agent. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

Coubtxay  Diswiddie Secretary. 

Mibb  Roberta  Keb. • Assistant  Secretary. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE 
CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION 

Summabv  of  Work  ok  Past  Yeae. 

1.  The  Association's  local  committees  have  visited  and  main- 
tained supervision  over  the  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  in 
forty-three  of  the  fifty-oight  counties  of  the  State  which  have  such 
institutions,  including  the  frequent  inspection  of  the  very  large 
institutions  in  the  Departments  of  Public  Charities  and  of  Belle- 
vue  and  Allied  Hospitals  in  New  York  City. 

2.  Several  county  committees  have  appeared  before  county 
boards  of  supervisors,  and  the  New  York  city  visiting  committee 
has  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  to 
state  the  needs  of  public  charitable  institutions,  and  to  urge 
proper  appropriations  therefor. 

3.  All  but  two  of  the  thirteen  State  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
and  seven  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  have  been  visited 
during  the  year  from  the  central  office  or  by  the  Association's 
local  visitors  to  State  institutions. 

4.  The  committee  on  the  insane's  subcommittee  on  prevention 
and  after  care,  and  its  four  State  hospital  prevention  and  after- 
care committees,  which  assist  patients  from  five  State  hospitals, 
have  continued  their  work  for  the  prevention  of  insanity  and  the 
relief  of  those  who  have  been  insane.  The  agent  of  the  sub- 
committee has  made  617  visits  to,  or  in  behalf  of  117  patients, 
not  including  38  visits  to  State  hospitals,  has  secured  34  situations 
and  24  country  outings. 

5.  The  standing  committee  on  hospitals  has  secured  legislation 
creating  the  board  of  ambulance  service  for  Greater  New  York, 
and  has  submitted  detailed  suggestions  to  the  new  Board  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  service  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  committee  in  publication  No.  99  of  the  State 
Charities   Aid   Association  on   "Ambulance   Service   in   Greater 
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New  York."  It  has  aided  in  an  effort  to  secure  ambulance  relief 
stations  in  three  different  sections  of  Greater  New  York,  and  to 
secure  additional  buildings  and  wings  for  existing  hospitals,  and 
has  submitted  recommendations  relative  to  the  plans  for  new  hos- 
pitals and  new  additions  to  hospitals.  It  has  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  a  plan  for  more  adequate  treatment  of 
public  intoxication  and  inebriety,  and  has  printed  and  circulated 
widely  a  pamphlet  (Publication  No.  108)  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  treatment  of  public  intoxication.  It  has  made  an 
additional  study  of  the  alcoholic  "repeater"  or  "rounder"  in 
New  York  City,  and  will  soon  embody  the  results  of  this  study 
in  pamphlet  form  for  circulation.  It  is  carrying  on  an  active 
campaign  to  secure  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  this 
winter  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  inebriates. 

6.  Since  October  1,  1908,  the  committee  on  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  has  pursued  its  educational  and  constructive  cam- 
paign in  twelve  additional  cities,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Health.  As  a  result  of  these  local  campaigns 
and  the  small  traveling  exhibits  shown  at  forty-two  county  fain 
and  the  State  Fair  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1909, 
as  well  as  of  systematic  efforts  through  correspondence,  local  com- 
mittees have  been  organized  in  forty-three  cities  and  villages. 
The  work  accomplished  through  such  committees  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  Ten  dispensaries  established*  with  visit- 
ing nurses;  nineteen  visiting  nurses  employed  in  addition  to  the 
six  already  in  the  work  the  previous  year ;  eight  laboratories  for 
free  examination  of  sputum  opened ;  two  additional  bureaus  for 
relief  of  needy  consumptives  put  in  operation ;  hospitals  and 
pavilions  built  or  in  course  of  construction  in  six  additional  cities; 
five  more  county  hospitals  assured;  six  day  camps  operated  suc- 
cessfully; and  continuous  work  done  along  the  line  of  education 
and  publicity.  '  Through  the  bureau  of  information  231,829  pieces 
of  literature  have  been  distributed,  while  regular  publicity  work 
has  been  pursued  in  the  publication  of  a  press  bulletin  every  week, 
which  is  sent  to  a  mailing  list  of  783.  The  work  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  the  labor  unions  is  shown  by  very  gratify- 
ing results  in  the  way  of  hospital  provision  for  the  care  of  their 
members,  while  their  assistance  in  securing  appropriations  for 
county  hospitals  has  been  most  effective. 
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7.  All  proposed  legislation  relating  to  charities  has  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  Association  has  taken  an  active  part,  in 
cooperation  with  other  societies,  institutions  and  individuals,  in 
endeavoring  to  influence  legislation  which  affects  the  welfare  of 
the  poor.  During  the  legislative  session  of  1909,  the  Association 
was  actively  interested  in  the  following  bills  among  others,  the 
first  three  of  which  became  law  (the  first,  second  and  fourth  being 
drafted  by  the  Association)  : 

a.  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  county  hospitals  for  tu- 
berculosis. 

b.  Providing  for  the  organization  of  the  ambulance  service  in 
New  York  City. 

c.  Making  an  appropriation  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  New 
York  S.tate  Hospital  for  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  at 
Raybrook. 

d.  Providing  for  the  more  adequate  treatment  of  public  intoxi- 
cation and  inebriety  in  New  York  city. 

8.  The  Association  had  under  the  oversight  of  its  various 
branches  and  committees  on  October  1,  1909,  1,179  children  who 
had  been  placed  in  families  with  or  without  payment  for  board,  or 
were  with  their  mothers  in  situations.  Of  these  children  577  were 
in  free  homes,  and  549  with  their  mothers  in  situations.  If  these 
children  were  collected  in  one  institution,  the  expenditure  for  site 
and  buildings  would  certainly  be  at  least  $500,000  and  the  annual 
expenditure  for  maintenance  not  less  than  $100,000.  Under  the 
present  plan  there  has  been  no  expense  for  land  or  buildings,  and 
only  about  $10,000  per  year  for  placing  out  and  subsequent  super- 
vision. The  superior  advantages  of  family  life  f.or  these  young 
children  are  not  less  marked,  and  are  far  moTe  important  to  the 
community  than  the  incidental  economy  of  the  plan.  The  work 
for  children  has  been  carried  on  by  the  following  committees  and 
branches :  • 

a.  The  committee  on  assisting  and  providing  situations  in  the 
country  for  destitute  mothers  with  infants  secured  701  situations 
for  homeless  women  with  their  babies  during  the  year,  and  had 
883  women  with  babies  under  its  care. 

b.  The  committee  on  the  placing  out  and  supervision  of  chil- 
dren in  families  has  found  permanent  free  homes  in  carefully 
selected  families  for  176  destitute  children,  nearly  all  of  whom 
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were  public  charges,  and  has  exercised  a  careful  supervision  over 
these  children,  as  well  as  over  375  placed  out  in  preceding  years. 
A  special  agent  is  employed  to  secure  children  for  placing  out 
from  institutions  and  officials  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  officials  and  institution  managers  the 
advantages  of  placing  children  in  families  and  the  best  methods 
of  carrying  on  such  work. 

c.  The  work  of  assisting  the  Association's  county  committees 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  agencies  for  dependent  children 
in  cooperation  with  county  boards  of  supervisors,  has  been 
actively  prosecuted  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  agencies 
already  organized  for  the  city  and  town  of  Newburgh  and  the 
counties  of  Columbia,  Rockland,  Schenectady  and  Montgomery, 
agencies  have  been  started  during  the  year  in  Oneida, 
Dutchess  and  Herkimer  counties,  and  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay, 
and  a  large  amount  of  preliminary  work  toward  the  establsh- 
ment  of  sueh  agencies  has  been  done  in  Suffolk,  Rensselaer,* 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Oswego  and  St.  Lawrence  counties. 

LEGISLATION. 
The  variety  and  scope  of  legislation  proposed  or  enacted,  with 
which  the  Association  was  concerned  during  the  session  of  1909, 
is  shown  in  the  following  schedule: 

Bills  that  Became  Law. 

1.  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  county  hospitals  for  tu- 
berculosis  (chap.  341). 

2.  Repealing  the  law  requiring  the  consent  of  the  town  board 
and  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  to  the  establishment  of  a 
tuberculosis  hospital,  and  substituting  therefor  the  joint  action 
of  the  local  health  officer  and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health, 
or,  in  case  they  disagree,  the  approval  of  a  board  composed  of  three 
State  officers  (chap.  171). 

3.  Providing  for  the  organization  of  ambulance  service  in  the 
city  of  New  York  (chap.  395). 

4.  Penning  the  jurisdiction  of  various  municipal  departments 
in  New  York  City  in- relation  to  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases 
(chap.  342). 

*  An  agency  began  work  in  Rensselaer  county   February  1,   1910. 
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5.  Amending  the  Poor  Law  in  relation  to  the  support  of  desti- 
tute children  by  local  authorities  (chap.  347). 

6.  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  county  probation  officers 
and  permitting  local  authorities  to  provide  for  the  expenses,  as 
well  as  the  salaries,  of  probation  officers  (chap.  482). 

7.  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  managers  for 
the  Letchworth  Village  (chap.  446). 

8.  Appropriating  $30,000  for  necessary  improvements  at  Letch- 
worth  village  (chap.  455). 

9.  Appropriating  $286,000  for  doubling  the  capacity  of  the 
New  York  State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 
at  Kaybrook  (chap.  154). 

10.  Authorizing  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  to  select  a  new  site 
or  sites  for  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane  in  the  southeastern    • 
portion  of  the  State  (chap.  433,  Appropriation  Act). 

11.  Transferring  the  site  in  Washington  county  acquired  for 
the  State  hospitals  department  to  the  State  prisons  department, 
and  authorizing  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  prison  thereon 
(chap.  459). 

Bills  that  Failed. 

12.  Amending  an  appropriation  bill  so  as  to  require  $100,000 
to  be  expended  for  new  buildings  for  the  insane  on  a  site  unsuit- 
ably located  in  Washington  county. 

13.  Appropriating  $630,000  for  buildings  and  improvements 
for  the  Xew  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys. 

14.  Providing  for  more  adequate  treatment  of  public  intoxi- 
cation und  inebriety  in  New  York  city. 

15.  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  labor  colony  for 
tramps  and  vagrants. 

16.  Authorizing  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  to  exercise 
supervision  over  places  used  for  the  temporary  detention  and  ob- 
servation of  the  insane  and  alleged  insane  pending  commitment 
or  discharge. 

17.  Transferring  the  oversight  of  the  commitment  of  the  in- 
sane from  local  Poor  Law  officials  to  local  health  officers. 

18.  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Pro- 
bation for  Children. 
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19.  Excluding  probation  officers  for  juveniles  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Probation  Commission. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys:  For  several  years 
this  Association  haa  strongly  urged  the  enactment  of  legislation 
and  such  administrative  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
prompt  removal  of  the  House  of  Refuge  from  its  obsolete  build- 
ings on  Randall's  Island  to  a  country  site  with  buildings  on  the 
cottage  system.  The  secretary  of  this  Association  has  served  as 
a  member  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1907  to  secure  a  site  and 
submit  plans  for  the  construction  of  buildings.  During  1908  a 
site  selected  by  the  commission  at  Yorktown  Heights  was  acquired 
by  the  State  for  this  purpose.  The  Legislature  of  1909  passed  a 
bill  appropriating  $636,000  for  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury  of  the  State  the 
Governor  felt  constrained  to  veto  this  appropriation,  though 
strongly  approving  of  the  proposed  use  of  the  new  site.  This 
additional  delay  of  the  removal  of  the  House  of  Refuge  is  to  be 
regretted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  of  1910  will 
authorize  the  appropriation  for  this  new  construction. 

Wiser  Provision  for  Inebriates:  The  committee  on  hospitals 
of  this  Association,  at  the  request  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  undertook  a  year  ago  a  study  of  the  effects  of  existing 
laws,  practices  and  institutions  dealing  with  persons  convicted  of 
public  intoxication.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  existing 
situation  in  this  city  and  of  new  methods  recently  tried  in  several 
other  states  in  the  Union,  the  committee  proposed  a  bill  which 
received  the  approval  of  the  board  of  managers  and  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Legislature,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  hospital  for  inebriates,  and  containing  various  provisions  tend- 
ing to  prevent  the  unnecessary  commitment  of  unsuitable  patients 
thereto.  The  measure  was  introduced  too  late  in  the  session  to 
receive  extended  consideration,  although  a  widespread  interest 
in  the  subject  was  developed.  An  amended  form  of  the  bill 
simply  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  a  site  for  such  a  hospital 
would  undoubtedly  have  become  a  law  could  it  have  reached  the 
Senate  calendar  a  few  days  earlier,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  securing  unanimous  consent  for  its  advancement. 
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Farm  Colony  for  Tramps  or  Vagrants:  A  measure  was  intro- 
duced at  the  instance  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition,  of  the  Poor  and  supported 
by  a  considerable  number  of  charitable  agencies,  including  this 
Association,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  farm  and 
industrial  colony  for  tramps  and  vagrants.  The  measure  was 
favorably  regarded  in  many  quarters,  and  the  unusual  demands 
upon  the  State  treasury  in  connection  with  the  State  educational 
building  and  several  new  State  institutions  was  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  its  failure  to  become  a  law. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN. 

When,  through  the  joint  efforts  of  this  Association  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  the  commitment  of  destitute  children  to 
poorhouses  was  forbidden  in  1875,  it  was  provided  tiiat  the  chil- 
dren might  be  either  sent  to  private  institutions,  orphan  asylums, 
etc.,  ot  placed  in  families.  As  a  mattter  of  fact  most  of  them 
were  sent  to  private  institutions,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  this 
system  the  number  of  these  children  has  become  very  great. 
They  are  now,  and  have  been  for  many  years  the  largest  class  of 
public  dependents,  and  number  over  33,000,  They  are  also  nat- 
urally the  class  who  are  most  powerfully  influenced  by  the  en- 
vironment chosen  for  them.  Our  other  institutions '  may  have 
comparatively  little  effect  upon  those  admitted  to  them,  as  their 
characters  are  already  largely  fixed.  But  as  to  this  small  army  of 
needy  children,  their  entire  careers  in  most  cases  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  environment  in  which  we  place  them.  The  care  of 
children  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  public  charity, 
and  would  naturally  be  one  of  the  very  first  objects  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  this  Association, 

When  the  children  were  removed  from  almshouses  and  went 
to  private  institutions  they  were  no  longer  under  our  direct  vis- 
itation, for  we  do  not  visit  private  institutions.  There  remained 
three  possible  ways  in  which  we  could  assist  these  children : 

1.  We  might  by  pressure,  by  publication,  by  legislation,  or  by 
friendly  interest  seek  to  improve  the  institutions,  though  we  do 
not  visit  them. 

Voi-  1  —  18 
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2.  We  might  seek  to  increase  the  number  of  children  placed  in 
families,  by  impressing  upon  local  officials  the  benefits  of  this 
method,  and  by  assisting  them  in  carrying  it  into  effect 

.  3.  We  might  endeavor  to  prevent  children  from  becoming  pub- 
lic charges. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  done  something  in  each  of  these 
three  lines.  The  greatest  need  on  the  part  of  the  institutions 
themselves  is,  without  doubt,  their  removal  to  rural  sites,  and 
the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  cottage  plan:  The  only  objection 
raised  to  this  plan,  which  as  yet  has  been  adopted  by  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  institutions,  is  its  cost.  At  our  sugges- 
tion an  inquiry  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  the  cottage  and  the  congregate 
systems.  The  results  of  this  study,  when  published  for  general 
distribution,  should  be  a  most  valuable  factor  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  cottage  plan.  Lately,  by  correspondence  and 
other  ways,  we  have  endeavored  to  secure  its  adoption  by  the 
Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum,  which  has  planned  to  remove  to  a  new 
site. 

The  second  and  most  important  part  of  our  work  during  the 
past  year  has  been  cooperation  with  local  officials  in  actually 
finding  good  homes  in  which  destitute  children  can  be  placed  for 
adoption.  The  local  officials  have  always  had  authority  to  place 
children  for  adoption  in  families;  what  they  lacked  was  the  ma- 
chinery. Had  they  undertaken  the  work  themselves,  with  all  the 
other  work  they  had  in  hand,  it  would  have  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  carry  on  the  work  in  an  efficient  manner,  and 
discredit  might  have  been  brought  upon  the  plan.  The  only 
practicable  way  to  secure  a  large  use  of  the  placing  out  system 
with  sufficiently  careful  methods,  seemed  to  be  to  actually  carry 
on  the  work  in  close  cooperation  with  local  officials,  and  local  in- 
stitutions, explaining  to  them  in  detail  as  we  went  along  the 
various  steps  of  investigation,  selection  of  home,  and  subsequent 
supervision,  thus  gaining  year  by  year  wider  support  and  largor 
confidence  in  the  plan.  This  work  was  begun  in  June,  1898. 
During  the  eleven  years,  934  children  have  been  placed  in  homes, 
an  average  number  of  eighty-five  per  year.  The  growth  of  the 
work  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  children  placed 
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last  year  was  176,  more  than  twice  the  number  placed  during  the 
preceding  year. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  children  comprises  the  reports 
of  the  various  child-caring  agencies  carried  on  by  this  Associa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  and  supplementing  the  work  of  public 
officials  and  institutions  namely: 

The  subcommittee  on  assisting  and  providing  situations  for 
mothers  and  infants. 

The  subcommittee  on  placing-out  and  supervision  of  children 
in  families. 

County  and  town  agencies  for  dependent  children. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
ASSISTING  AND  PROVIDING  SITUATIONS  IN  THE 
COUNTRY  TOR  MOTHERS  WITH  INFANTS. 

On  October  1,  1908,  we  had  508  women  with  children  in  care. 
Adding  to  this  number  281  new  women,  and  thirty-four  women 
passed  from  care  but  relocated  during  the  year,  the  total  number 
of  mothers  with  children  under  care  during  the  year  was  883. 

Of  these  883  women  with  children,  one  mother  and  seven 
babies  have  died  in  situations.  The  total  expense  of  maintaining 
the  agency  during  the  year  was  $3,456.26,  an  average  cost  for 
each  mother  and  child  of  $3.93. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $3,204.85.  The  deficit  of 
$251.41  was  met  by  a  small  balance  from  the  year  1908, 

The  $3,456.26  was  used  for  salaries,  office  expenses,  clothing, 
board,  and  lodging  for  our  women  with  children. 

The  ages  of  the  new  women  placed  this  year  were  as  follows : 

Under  twenty  years 13 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  years 174 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years 78 

Over  forty  years   ' 16 

Total    '. 281 

The  ages  of  their  children  were  as  follows: 
Under  one  year  , .       149 
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Between  one  year  and  three  years 68 

Over  three  years   64 

Total    281 

Bboxen  Families. 

By  broken  families  we  mean  women,  parted  from  their  hus- 
bands for  various  causes,  with  children  to  support.  The  major- 
ity of  our  desertion  cases,  especially  our  "  hard  luck  "  cases,  come 
to  us  as  a  last  resort  from  other  societies,  who  have  either  failed 
to  keep  the  family  together  or  have  found  it  inexpedient  to  do  so. 
^'ully  a  third  of  these  are  returned  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  came  as  unfit  for  work.  This  is  not  done  without  pangs  and 
qualms  on  our  part,  for  it  is,  after  all,  the  undeserving  whose 
necessities  are  the  greatest.  The  causes  for  our  refusal  are  usually 
intemperance,  shiftlessness,  physical  disability,  and  disinclination 
to  go  to  the  country.  Other  women  make  it  evident  that  the  stress 
of  circumstances  which  led  to  their  application  for  work  will  be  of 
such  temporary  duration  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  take  up  the 
case.  They  are  counselled  to  make  arrangements  with  relatives 
or  friends  or  are  referred  to  some  relief  society  for  temporary 
care.  The  wage-earning  basis  of  the  work  demands,  in  fairness, 
to  the  employer,  that  we  shall  send  wage-earners  who  shall  be  able 
to  give  in  work  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  money  paid.  During 
the  financial  depression  of  two  years  ago  and  because  of  the 
lingering  effects  last  year  upon  labor  conditions,  we  placed  de- 
serted wives,  who  were .  or  who  were  likely  to  be  in  distress,  in 
temporary  situations  as  we  had  opportunity.  We  believe  in  the 
breaking  up  of  families  only  when  all  reasonable  efforts  have 
failed  to  keep  them  together  or  where  there  is  some  moral  ques- 
tion at  issue.  There  is  no  wholesale  placing  of  women  by  our 
office.  Of  all  the  hundreds  of  women,  married  and  unmarried, 
who  have  passed  through  the  office  in  these  sixteen  years,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  place  more  than  half,  and  this  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons. 

In  our  work  with  deserted  wives  we  have  had  occasion  to  ring 
the  changes  on  the  deserting  husbands.  We  want,  under  the  head 
of  "  broken  families,"  to  say  a  word  of  the  deserting  wives,  the 
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number  of  whom,  perhaps  owing  to  the  militant  spirit  of  the  age, 
seems  to  be  increasing.  Yet  the  woman  suffers  long  before  she 
walks  out  of  the  home,  which  may  be  a  home  in  name  only.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  differences  and  reconciliations  of  young  wives, 
but  to  the  deliberate  acts  of  maturer  women. 

Shutting  a  man. up,  with  food  and  lodging  provided,  quite  as 
comfortable  a  provision  as  his  family  will  have,  is  not  worth  while, 
especially,  if  the  man  is  to  "  take  it  out "  on  his  wife  when  he 
returns.  Our  deserted  mothers  need  the  enactment  of  the  com- 
pulsory labor  law,  recently  tried  in  "Washington,  with  the  man's 
wages,  minus  his  daily  expenses,  turned  over  to  his  wife.  Al- 
though the  amount,  fifty  cents  from  the  daily  wage  of  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  is  not  adequate  support,  it  is  better  than  nothing  and 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  much-needed  reform. 

Ouk  Limitations, 

The  foregoing  account  shows  that  we  are  an  employment  agency 
where  a  mother  may  take  one  child,  and  in  rare  instances  two 
children,  into  service  with  her  and  receive  reasonable  wages ;  and 
that  we  are  a  life-saving  agency  for  babies,  by  giving  each  baby  the 
chance  to  be  nursed  and  cared  for  by  its  own  mother  —  the  fairest 
chance  for  life  a  baby  may  have.  To  the  general  public  we  seem 
to  have  become  an  information  bureau  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the. disposition  of  women  with  children;  while  to  the  women  ap- 
plying for  work  we  are  both  an  advisory  board  and  an  employ- 
ment bureau,  adding  to  each  office  the  personal  interest  so  neces- 
sary for  encouragement  and  perseverance.  Were  it  not  for  limited 
funds  and  a  small  office  force,  there  are  other  things  which  we 
should  like  to  do.  For  instance,  we  should  like,  in  some  cases,  to 
be  our  own  investigators.  In  some  cases  we  should  like  to  be  our 
own  friendly  visitors. 

Of  the  3,603  different  women  whom  we  have  placed  in  situa- 
tions since  the  beginning  of  the  work,  2,935  came  to  us  from  such 
accredited  sources  as  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  that  Department, 
social  service  workers  in  hospitals,  church  visitors,  day  nurseries, 
etc.     Six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  women  were  sent  by  individu- 
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als,  which  classification  may  mean  relatives,  employers,  or  chance 
acquaintances.  This  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  women 
come  with  their  histories  in  their  hands,  so  to  speak,  and  we  arc 
thus  prepared  to  treat  the  cases  intelligently.  They  have  already 
passed  through  the  mill  of  investigation  and  some  of  them  have 
been  ground  exceeding  fine. 

Many  of  our  women  need  no  supervision  from  the  office.  As 
subsequent  letters  will  show,  many  employers  are  in  more  friendly 
and  intimate  relations  with  our  mothers  than  any  occasional 
visitor  can  be.  But  there  are  times  and  seasons  when'a  visit  from 
the  office  might  save  the  day,  adjust  difficulties,  and  hold  the 
women  in  their  situations  or  remove  them,  as  the  occasion  may 
demand.  With  our  very  young  mothers  visits  from  the  office 
would  have  salutary  effects,  as  an  act  of  friendliness  as  well  as 
of  supervision. 

We  are  also  obliged  to  leave  to  the  children's  bureau  the  dis- 
position of  such  children  as  the  mother  may  not  take  with  her. 
We  wish  that  hearts  and  homes  were  sufficiently  elastic  to  take 
in  whole  families,  but  in  this  day  and  generation  we  can  gen- 
erally place  only  the  mother  and  one  child,  endeavoring  to  locate 
nearest  to  the  city  those  mothers  who  have  other  children  in 
institutions. 

Another  point  where  we  feel  keenly  our  money  limitations  is 
in  our  inability  to  secure  training  for  our  untrained  mothers. 
We  have  long  wanted  the  funds  to  try  an  experimental  work  in 
boarding  our  young,  untrained  mothers,  with  their  babies,  in 
country  families,  where  the  mother  could  be  taught  housework, 
allowing  her  to  remain  at  board  until  she  is  sufficiently  proficient 
to  be  put  on  a  wage-earning  basis.  But  this  is  quite  impossible 
for  ub  to  attempt  on  our  present  income.  Beyond  the  necessary 
supplies  of  clothing,  a  small  amount  of  money  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing, we  have  nothing  to  give  but  friendliness  and  work. 

A  Word  as  to  Ocr  Records. 

We  have  been  asked  if  we  look  up  marriage  records.     We  look 

up  the  marriage  records  of  our  women  only  when  there  is  some 

special  reason  for  doing  so.     As  we  place  our  women  as  mothers. 

whether  married  or  unmarried,  every  woman  who  applies  to  us  is 
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given  to  understand  that  the  possibility  of  her  child's  having  been 
born  out  of  wedlock  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her  securing 
work  from  our  office.  With  that  fact  made  clear,  we  write  the 
woman's  statement  as  she  gives  it. 

The  reports  of  this  branch  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion are  written  chiefly  to  inform  and  interest  our  subscribers, 
and  through  them  to  draw  new  friends  to  the  work.  We  do  not 
intend  that  the  report  shall  be  technical  nor  statistical  beyond 
the  point  of  interest.  Its  object  is  to  show  to  the  Association  and 
our  subscribers,  in  a  graphic  manner,  the  nature  of  our  work,  and 
to  so  interest  them  that  they  may  feel  moved  to  support  and  extend 
it.  It  purposely  does  not  deal  with  statistics  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  a  clear  statement 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PLACING  OUT 
AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES. 


The   work   of  the   past  year  may   be   presented   in   brief  as 
follows : 

Jvumber  of  children  in  families  under  supervision,  October  1,  1908 3TS 

Placed  in  free  family  homes  during  the  year 174 

Number  of  children  formerly  passed  from  care  and  replaced 2 

Total  under  supervision  during  the  year 661 

Returned  to  relatives  of  good  character  who  had  become  able  to  cars 

for    them     2 

Legally  adopted   .•  So 

Died   6 

Married   2 

Became  of  age  and  self-supporting   S 

Returned  to  institutions  or  placed  in  institutions  for  special  ears....  11 

Referred  to  and  placed  by  other  societies 2 

Total   passed   from   care   during   the   year 62 

Remaining  is  families  under  our  supervision,  September  30,  1909 4S8 
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The  number  of  children  transferred  from  one  home  to  another 
during  the  year  was  47. 

The  first  child  placed  by  the  agency  was  taken  to  a  home 

August  3,  1898.  From  that  date  until  September  30,  1909,  934 
children  have  been  provided  with  homes. 

The  children  placed  out  in  families  have  come  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 

Subcommittee  on  the  Care  of  Motherless  Infanta,  .v 400 

Infants'  Hospital,  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City,  directly 6 

Bureau  of  Dependent   Children,  Department  of   Public  Charities,   New 

York  City    1 

Bellevue  Hospital,    New   York   City 1 

Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  New  York  City 1 

Mew  York  Infant  Asylum,  New  York  City 95 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York  City 1 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  New  York  City 1 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City 1 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York   City   I 

German  Odd  Fellows'  Orphan  Home,  Unionport,  New  York  City 1 

Newburgh  Agency  for  Dependent  Children    0 

Columbia  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children   75 

Rockland  County  Agency  for  Dependent   Children 14 

Schenectady   County   Agency   for   Dependent   Children 80 

Montgomery  County   Agency  for   Dependent  Children 11 

Dutchess  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children  4 

Herkimer  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children    i 

Oneida  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children g 

Home  for  Destitute  Children,  Brooklyn 20 

German  Catholic  Home,  Brooklyn   4 

Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society,  Brooklyn 3 

Beecher    Home,    Brooklyn     2 

Brooklyn  Training  School  and  Home  for  Young  Girls,  Brooklyn 5 

Brooklyn   Nursery    4 

St.   Mary's   Female  Hospital,   Brooklyn 2 

Kings  Connty  Nursery,  Flatbush 5 

St.  Margaret**  House,   Albany 7 

Albany  Orphan   Asylum.  Albany 12 

United  Helpers'  Home,  Odgensburg 27 

Children's  Monte,  Mineola 12 

Orange  County  Children's  Home,  Mi  (Idiot  own 8 

Ithaea   Children's    Home,   Ithaca 10 

Children's  Home  Association,   Amsterdam 9 

Industrial   Home.  Kingston 7 

Suffolk  County  Children's  Home.  Ynphank II 

Westchester  Temporary   Home,   White    Plains 6 

Cuynga  Orphan  Asylum,  Auburn 1 
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Children's    Home,    Schenectady 

Children's    Home,    Randolph 

Madison  County  Home  for  -Children,  Feterboro 

bt  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  Port  Jervis 

Southern   Tier   Orphan   Asylum,   Elmira 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utiea 

Orphan  House  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  Cooperstown 

Missionary  SisterB,  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  Peekakill 

Staten  Island  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  West 

Brighton   

King's  Daughters'  Home,   Cortland 

Homeopathic   Hospital,    Albany 

Boarding    Homes    in    Queens    County 

Orange  County  Almshouse,  Orange  Farm 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 

Board  of  Supervisors,   Putnam   County 

Bureau  of   Charities,  Watertown 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of  Etna,  Tompkins  County 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of  Elmira,  Chemung  County 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of  Indian  Lake,  Hamilton  County. . . 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of  Cuyler,  Cortland  County 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of  Cortland,  Cortland  County 

Commissioner  of  Charities  of  the  City  of  Albany 

Commissioner   of   Charities   of   the   Borough   of   Richmond,   Now   York 

City    , 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Allegany  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Chemung  County 

Super  intendeut  of  the  Poor  of  Delaware  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Greene  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Jefferson  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Montgomery  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Monroe  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Oneida  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Otsego  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Saratoga  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Schuyler  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Schenectady  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Suffolk   County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Steuben  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Ulster  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Washington  County 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  City  of  Pougkeepsie 

Private  individuals  known  to  the  officers  of  (hp  Association 

Total    


During  these  11  years  2,135  applications  have  been  received 
from  families  desiring  to  take  children.  The  results  of  our  in- 
vestigation of  these  applications  may  he  summarized  as  follows: 
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Investigated   and    approved 1, 216 

1  nvestigated   and   disapproved 727 

Withdrawn  because  the  families  decided  not  to  take  children  or  secured 

them  elsewhere    188 

Referred  to   other   societies 26 

Still    pending    37 

2,  l»ri 


Of  the  2,195  applications  1,405  were  for  girls,  680  for  boys, 
73  for  either  a  boy  or  a  girl,  and  27  for  both  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
Of  the  whole  number,  813  were  for  babies,  929  for  children 
between  two  and  ten  years  of  age,  and  453  for  children  over  ten 
years  of  age. 

Of  the  934  children  who  have  been  placed  by  us,  389  are  boys 
and  545  are  girls,  504  were  babies  between  three  weeks  and  two 
years  of  age,  315  were  between  two  and  ten  years  of  age,  and 
115  were  over  ten  years  of  age. 

Children  have  been  received  from  35  different  counties,  rang- 
ing from  Suffolk  on  the  extreme  east  to  Chautauqua  on  the  ex- 
treme west  and  St.  Lawrence  on  the  extreme  north,  and  have 
been  placed  in  homes  in  55  of  the  61  counties  of  the  State  and 
in  18  other  states. 

The  934  children  placed  in  homes  since  the  work  began  are 
accounted  for  as  follows: 

Legally  adopted  (foster  parents  made  legal  guardian  in  one  case) ....  313 
Returned  to  relatives  of  good  character  who  had  become  able  to  care 

for   them    84 

Returned  for  special  reasons  to  agencies  or  institutions  from  which  the 

children   were   received 33 

Died    30 

Became   of   age   and   self-  sup  porting 23 

Transferred  to  and  placed  through  other  societies  and  institutions 7 

Placed  in  institutions  for  special  treatment 8 

Al arried     5 

Remaining  under  our  overnight  in  families  on  Scptemlwr  30,   liHIO 4S!i 


The  most  satisfactory  disposition  of  a  friendless  child   is   to 
have  it  legally  adopted  by  some  reliable  and  suitable  family,  thus 
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enabling  it  to  gain  the  rights  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by 
misfortune  including  the  right  to  the  name  of  its  foster  parents, 
and  to  the  inheritance  of  their  .property.  That  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  children  are  legally  adopted,  affords  us  the  greatest 
gratification.  Legal  adoption  is  not  usually  permitted  within  a 
year  after  a  child  is  placed  out,  and  then  only  when  the  home  has 
proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Until  legally  adopted,  chil- 
dren remain  under  our  supervision  and  can  be  removed  at  any 
time.  The  number  of  legal  adoptions  from  year  to  year  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

Ni:mbie  of  Leqai.  ADornosa, 

Year  ending  September  30,  1900 .  3 

Year  ending  September  30,  1901   18 

Year  ending  September  30,  190i 19 

Year  ending  September  30,  1903 .    18 

Year  ending  September  30.  1904 32 

Year  ending  September  30.  1905      83 

Year  ending  September  30,  1906 . . ! 48 

Year  ending  September  30,  1907 68 

Year  ending  September  30,  1908 53 

Year  ending  September  30,  1H09.. 35 

Total    313 


COUNTY    AGENCIES    FOR   DEPENDENT    CHILDREN. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  five  agencies  for  de- 
pendent children,  two  of  them  having  been  established  the  year 
previous.  The  end  of  the  year  finds  nine  such  agencies  in  suc- 
cessful operation  as  follows : 

location.  Estnblished.  Agent. 

Sewburgh,  City  and  Town Oct.  22.  1894  Miss  Mary  I.  Brill, 

lulumbia   County Jan.         1,   1901  Mrs.  Rachel  Smith, 

Rockland   County April      1,  1905  Miss  Ruth  Taylor. 

Schenectady  County Feb.         1,  1908  Miss  Emelyn  P.  Peck, 

Montjromery  County July  16.  1908  Miss  Mary  Mcllwain. 

Oneida   County Jan.         1.  1900  Miss  Amelia  Campbell. 

Dutchess  County. Jan.         1,   1909  Miss  Mollis  Spicer. 

Herkimer  County Feb.         1,   1909  Miss   Emma  C.   Brownell. 

Oyster  Bay,  Town July        1.  1909  Miss  Marie  L.  Smith. 
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An  agent  for  outdoor  relief  investigations  in  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  Miss  Aane  Loudon,  began  July  1,  1909,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  city  authorities. 

Each  location  has  presented  peculiar  and  interesting  problems. 
but  in  each  the  work  has  developed  satisfactorily. 

In  the  newer  agencies  a  greater  reduction  in  the  number  of 
children  supported  by  public  funds  is  noticed.  In  the  older  ones 
the  number  has  not  increased  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  recent  hard  times. 

The  appended  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  various  agencies: 
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This  table  shows  that  of  the  1,468  children  who  have  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  various  agents,  372  or  25  per  cent, 
were  returned  to  the  care  of  relatives,  while  73  or  less  than  5  per 
cent,  were  placed  in  carefully  selected  free  family  homes  and 
3+  or  2V£  per  cent,  were  placed  in  institutions  for  defectives  or 
otherwise  provided  for. 

The  large  proportion  of  children  who  were  returned  to  rela- 
tives would  strengthen  the  belief  in  the  need  of  such  work  through- 
out the  State. 

Of  the  children  removed  from  the  list  of  county  charges,  more 
than  half,  257  out  of  479.  were  provided  for  by  the  exclusive 
work  of  the  agents,  and  would  have  remained  public  charges  had 
the  agents  not  been  active. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  agents  refused  to  recommend  com- 
mitting 264  children  for  whom  care  was  asked. 

The  number  removed  added  to  those  kept  from  becoming  charges 
shows  521  children  cither  removed  from  or  kept  from  the  list  of 
public  charges.  A  conservative  estimate  would  be  that  the  length 
of  dependence  of  this  group  would  average  one  year.  As  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  child  in  an  institution  averages  $100  a  year,  the 
above  figures  would  indicate  a  saving  of  over  $50,000  to  the  nine 
communities  which  support  agencies.  The  public  appropriations 
toward  the  support  of  the  work  in  these  nine  counties  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  figures  has  amounted  to  $5,200. 

In  the  city  of  Newburgh  and  in  Columbia  county  the  work 
so  long  established  has  developed  no  new  phases, 

In  Rockland  county  the  investigation  of  all  outdoor  relief  cases 
by  the  agent,  and  probation  work  for  girls,  have  taken  much  time 
and  attention. 

In  Schenectady  county,  the  agent  has  done  much  to  keep 
mothers  and  children  together.  Last  year  seven  infants  were 
placed  in  institutions  by  the  county  and  all  died.  This  year  nine 
infants  for  whom  commitment  was  asked  were  kept  with  their 
mothers  and  but  one  died.  Ry  cooperating  with  the  Schenectady 
charities  association  and  the  commissioner  of  charities,  widows 
with  children  have  been  supported  in  their  homes,  instead  of 
breaking  up  the  family. 
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In  Montgomery  county,  where  but  few  children  are  dependent, 
the  agent  has  done  probation  work  also.  The  city  of  Amsterdam 
arranged  in  the  middle  of  the  year  to  pay  $75  a  month  to  the 
agent  for  dependent  children,  if  she  would  investigate  the  out- 
door relief  caaes'for  the  city,  which  was  spending  large  sums  for 
this  purpose.  Another  agent  was  assigned  to  the  regular  county 
work  and  the  city  work  began.  A  recent  report  shows  that  the 
average  monthly  expenditure  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor  for  the 
seven  months  next  preceding  the  agent's  work  was  $2,440.  The 
first  five  months  after  the  agent's  investigations  showed  the 
monthly  average  to  have  dropped  to  $840. 

In  Oneida  county  a  vast  amount  of  work  is  still  to  be  done 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  dependent  children.  The  agent 
has,  in  nine  months,  reduced  the  number  of  dependents  appreci- 
ably, in  spite  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  commitments 
being  made  through  the  courts  and  otherwise.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  second  agent  can  be  secured  for  this  important  field. 

In  Dutchess  county  the  agent  has  done  probation  work  and  also 
much  preventive  work,  even  succeeding  in  having  a  day  nursery 
established  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  certain  case  involving  the  care 
of  four  children,  thereby  preventing  the  necessity  of  committing 
the  children. 

In  Herkimer  county  the  agent  has  met  the  usual  problems  and 
has  done  probation  work  effectively. 

In  Oyster  Bay  an  arrangement  was  made  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  hoped  the  other  towns  of 
Naaaau  county  will  cooperate,  so  the  agent  can  cover  the  whole 
wunty.     The  Urst  three  months  show  gratifying  results. 
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of  children  are  kept  from  institutions  by  the  agents' 
ability  to  help  solve  the  various  family  problems,  and  to  show  a 
way  to  meet  the  need  without  breaking  up  the  home. 

The  superintendent  of  the  agencies  has  kept  all  of  these  fields 
under  constant  supervision  and  has  done  preliminary  work  in 
numerous  other  counties  looking  to  the  establishment  of  other 


As     the    work     progresses    its    worth    becomes    increasingly 
apparent 
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SUMMARY     OF     THE    ASSOCIATION'S    WORK     TOR 
DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  engaged 
in  child-caring  work  that  on  October  1,  1909,  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  through  its  central  office  and  itB  committees,  had 
under  its  supervision  in  family  homes  1,179  children  distributed 
as  follows: 

Boarding  in  families  under  the  supervision  of: 

Rockland,  Schenectady  and  Montgomery  County  Agencies. .         22 
Nassau  County  Committee 31 

S3 

In  free  permanent  homes  under  the  supervision  of: 

Allegany  County  Committee 41 

Newburgh  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 37 

Rockland  County   Agency   for   Dependent   Children 10 

Central  Office  in  New  York  City  in  cooperation  with  County 

Committees    .  , 489 

577 

With  mothers  in  situations  in  the  country  under  the  oversight  of  the 

Mothers'  and  Babies'  Committee 049 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  committees  that  maintain  agencies 
for  dependent  children  had  under  their  supervision  in  institutions 
973  children,  distributed  as  follows: 

Newburgh  Agency  for  Dependent  Children ." .  42 

Columbia  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 59 

Rockland  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 32 

Schenectady.  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 120 

Montgomery  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 15 

Oneida  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 539 

Dutchess  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children B3 

Herkimer  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 87 

Oyster  Bay  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 46 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Realizing  that  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  de- 
pendence and  that  the  existing  measures  for  its  relief  were  very 
inadequate,  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  formed,  in  the 
spring  of  1907,  a  special'committee  to  organize  work  on  the  pre- 
vention of  this  disease  throughout  the  State.  In  the  fall  of 
1907,  John  A.  Kingsbury  was  appointed  as  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  special  committee,  and  work  began  October  1st. 

The  great  need  of  such  a  campaign  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  immediate  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  work  of 
the  committee,  and  by  the  hearty  cooperation  and  effective  sup- 
port of  the  cities  and  towns  visited, 

The  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  thus  far 
committed  itself  to  the  following  lines  of  work : 

I.  Investigation. —  As  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  measures  in  force  looking  toward  its  reduction  and  prevention. 

II.  Local  Educational  Campaigns. —  To  awaken  cities  and 
villages  to  the  realization  that  tuberculosis  is  a  communicable, 
curable  and  preventable  disease,  and  to  point  out  simple,  pro- 
phylactic measures  which  should  be  instituted. 

III.  Organization  of  Local  Committees. —  Through  which 
the  campaign  of  education  can  be  continued  and  constructive  work 
done. 

IV.  Publicity. —  Issuing  of  weekly  press  notices  relating  to 
tuberculosis  and  keeping  the  newspapers  supplied  with  all  news 
items  of  special  importance  relating  to  this  subject. 

V.  A  Bureau  of  Information. —  To  supply  literature  and  to 
answer  all  inquiries  concerning  institutions  for  treatment  of 
tuberculosis,  outdoor  sleeping  appliances,  etc. 

VI.  Education  of  Rural  Communities. —  By  sending  small 
exhibits  to  State  and  county  fairs,  distributing  circulars  and  giving 
phonograph  lectures  on  tuberculosis. 

VII.  Education  of  Labor  Organizations.) —  By  sending  a 
competent  member  of  organized  labor  to  lecture  to  the  laboring 
classes,  with  a  view  to  inducing  them  to  undertake  to  provide  re- 
lief for  their  fellows. 
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VIII.  Legislation. —  To  secure  adequate  State,  county  and 
municipal  control  of  tuberculosis. 

Summary  of  First  Year's  Work. 
The  active  educational  work  in  the  large  cities  visited  has 
always  been  preceded  by  a  searching  investigation  of  the  existing 
conditions  as  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  the  measures 
in  force  for  its  prevention  and  cure,  both  by  the  municipalities 
and  the  people  themselves. 

An  educational  campaign  consisting  of  exhibitions,  stereopticon 
lectures,  mass  meetings,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  distribution  of 
literature  and  advertising  matter,  has  been  actively  carried  on, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  local  committee.  Such 
committees  were  formed  in  thirteen  cities  during  the  first  year. 

These  committees,  organized  to  carry  on  this  educational  work, 
made  a  very  fair  showing  by  the  end  of  the  year,  as  may' be 
gathered  from  the  following  results :  Five  dispensaries  with  visiting 
nurses,  three  laboratories  for  free  examination  of  sputum,  four 
relief  departments  in  connection  with  the  Charities  Department, 
six  hospitals  and  pavilions,  several  day  camps,  and  much  effective 
work  in  the  way  of  lectures,  publicity  and  health  ordinances. 

The  work  of  publicity  from  the  main  office  has  been  system- 
atically carried  on,  weekly  press  notices  being  sent  out,  as  well  as 
special  articles  being  published  in  magazines  and  papers.  In 
order  to  take  care  of  the  great  mass  of  correspondence  which  came 
pouring  into  the  office  as  a  result  of  the  committee's  efforts  to 
interest  the  people  in  this  subject,  a  bureau  of  information  was 
established. 

The  rural  communities  have  been  reached  by  means  of  six 
small  exhibits  which  were  shown  at  the  State  fair  and  various 
county  fairs,  while  literature  was  distributed  up  to  550,000 
copies. 

As  a  means  of  reaching  the  working  people,  who  especially  need 
such  information,  a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  them 
through  the  labor  unions,  with  very  gratifying  results. 

The  committee  was  successful  in  getting  the  Legislature  of 
1908  to  pass  the  bill  drafted  by  it,  which  defined  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  local  health  officers  and  boards  of  health  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  the  protection  of  the  people  of  New  York  State  against 

tuberculosis. 

RESULTS  OF  WORK  DURING  PAST  YEAR. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  work 
from  the  middle  of  November,  1908,  to  November,  1909: 

I.  Investigation. —  The  investigation  has  proceeded  along  the 
lines  of  the  previous  year  in  each  of  the  twelve  cities  visited  by 
the  local  campaigns.  The  results  have  revealed  conditions  which 
convince  the  committee  of  the  importance  of  this  preliminary 
step.  One  important  result  has  been  a  more  strict  registration 
of  tuberculosis  cases. 

II.  Local  Educational  Campaigns. —  These  campaigns,  in 
cost  amounting  to  $4,695.45,  have  been  carried  on  since  last  year's 
report  in  twelve  cities,  namely,  Binghamton,  Oswego,  Cohoes, 
Poughkeepsie,  Yonkers,  Middletown,  Newburgh,  Kingston,  Syra- 
cuse, Corning,  Olean,  Jamestown,  and  have  everywhere  met  with 
enthusiastic  support  by  the  people.  They  have  been  conducted 
along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Exhibitions. —  The  large  exhibition  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  shown  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  has 
proved  a  great  attraction,  the  attendance  being  approximately 
140,000. 

2.  Noon  Hour  Talks. —  These  have  been  delivered  by  prominent 
local  physicians  before  the  factory  hands  in  a  number  of  places. 

3.  Stereopticon  Lectures.— 'Have  been  given  as  IaHt  year,  to  the 
various  groups  in  the  city,  comprising  clergymen,  fraternal  ordere, 
wage-earners,  teachers,  students,  women's  clubs,  school  children, 
etc.,  the  attendance  numbering  116,39+  people,  while  264  speakers 
have  addressed  197  meetings. 

4.  Mass  Meetings. —  Have  been  a  feature  of  the  campaign  in 
each  city,  fourteen  being  held  this  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
14,763.  Eighty-three  speakers  have  been  secured  for  these 
meetings. 

5.  Distribution  of  Literature; —  During  the  past  year  approx- 
imately 115,000  pieces  of  literature  have  been  distributed  at  these 
meetings,  as  against  60,000  pieces  the  previous  year.  In  addi- 
tion, about  180,000  pieces  of  advertising  matter  have  been  dis- 
posed of  to  good  advantage. 
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6.  Aphorisms  giving  simple  information  as  to  the  disease,  ita 
nature,  prevention  and  cure  have  been  placed  on  cards  and  put  in 
the  pay  envelopes  of  factory  employees.  About  80,000  of  these 
cards  have  been  distributed,  or  twice  as  many  as  last  year. 

7.  Local  Papers  in  each  city  have  been  most  generous  with  their 
advertising  space,  having  donated  full  page  advertisements  for 
the  exhibits  and  scattered  ones  for  isolated  aphorisms  and  an- 
nouncements, 

8.  General  Publicity. —  Traction  companies  have  given  free  ad- 
vertising space,  merchants  have  donated  delivery  wagons  for  the 
same  purpose,  electric  advertising  companies  have  put  up  flasher 
signs  gratis,  clergymen  have  made  announcements  from  the  pul- 
pit, church  bells  and  factory  whistles  have  announced  the  meet- 
ings, telephone  companies  have  called  up  their  patrons  informing 
them  of  the  tuberculosis  campaign,  while  dodgers,  banners  and  , 
placards  have  been  used  liberally. 

III.  Organization  of  Permanent  Committees. —  In  fifty- 
six  of  the  cities  and  villages  throughout  the  State,  there  are  to-day 
completely  organized  local  committees  to  carry  on  the  work  begun 
by  the  campaigns.  There  are  several  more  being  formed.  Last 
year  there  were  but  thirteen.  The  results  of  the  work  up  to  date 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Dispensaries  for  the  free  examination  of  tuberculosis 
patients  have  been  established  in  ten  cities. 

2.  Visiting  nurses  have  been  employed  to  work  in  connection 
with  the  dispensaries,  and  are  maintained  either  by  some  chari- 
table organization  or  by  private  donations.  The  total  number  of 
visiting  nurses  now  employed  is  twenty-five. 

3.  Laboratories  for  free  examination  of  sputum  have  been  es- 
tablished in  eight  of  these  cities. 

4.  Relief  for  needy  consumptives,  in  the  form  of  milk,  egg* 
and  warm  clothing,  has  been  provided  during  the  year  by  the 
Charities  Department  in  two  of  the  cities  mentioned. 

5.  Hospitals  and  pavilions  for  advanced  and  moderately  ad- 
vanced cases  have  been  established,  or  are  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction in  six  cities.  In  Buffalo  the  site  was  given  by  Mayor 
Adam  and  in  Newburgh  the  hospital  and  site  were  a  gift  from  ex- 
Governor  Odell. 
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6.  Since  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  counties  to  estab- 
lish county  hospitals,  a  general  movement  for  their  establishment 
has  sprung  up  all  over  the  State,  with  the  following  results : 

a.  Hospitals  built    2 

b.  Appropriations   for  construction 3 

c.  Committees  appointed  by  Supervisors  to  investigate 10 

d.  Investigating  Committees  reporting  favorably 2 

e.  Counties  working  for  County  Hospital 5 

1.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  work,  day  camps  have  been  es- 
tablished in  seven  of  these  places  by  the  Red  Cross  Committee, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  local  committees  above  mentioned. 
Honey  for  their  maintenance  has  been  raised  by  tag  days,  private 
donations  and  by  the  sale  of  the  Christmas  Red  Cross  stamp,  four- 
fifths  of  the  proceeds  going  for  that  purpose. 

8.  Sanatoriums,  such  as  the  State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Tuber- 
culosis at  Kay  Brook  and  other  places  of  the  kind,  continue  to  re- 
ceive more  applications  than  can  be  accommodated  by  their 
present  capacity. 

9.  Educational  propaganda,  such  as  started  by  the  campaign, 
has  been  continued  along  the  same  lines  by  the  local  committees. 
Among  the  resultB  of  this  movement  may  be  mentioned  the 
following : 

a.  The  Troy  Health  Conference. 

h.  Use  of  transfers  for  educational  tuberculosis  matter  in  Bing 
hamton  and  Syracuse ;  special  permission  for  use  of  same  to  adver- 
tise Bed  Cross  Christmas  stamp  in  Binghamton. 

c.  Free  use  for  tuberculosis  matter  of  all  unoccupied  advertis- 
ing space  on  theatre  programs  and  bill  boards. 

d.  Police  in  Syracuse  warn  trolley  car  passengers  against  ex- 
pectoration. 

e.  Notice  sent  out  by  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  urging  that  some  time  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

/.  Newburgh  committee  to  take  up  the  question  of  examination 
of  school  children  who  appear  deficient. 

g.  Six  hundred  copies  of  "  The  Survey  "  of  October  4,  with 
articles  of  Troy  Health  Conference,  sent  to  secretaries  of  Central 
Labor  Unions  throughout  the  State. 
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ft.  Enameled  tin  signs  and  posters  containing  information  con- 
cerning tuberculosis  have  been  furnished  to  local  committees  and 
distributed  by  them. 

i.  Ordinances  and  regulations  protecting  the  food  supply  and 
prohibiting  careless  spitting  have  been  passed  during  the  year  in 
several  of  the  cities,  through  the  efforts  of  the  local  committees. 

IV.  Publicity. —  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
the  systematic  campaign  of  publicity: 

1.  A  Press  Bulletin  is  issued  weekly  and  sometimes  even  three 
times  weekly,  according  to  demand,  to  a  mailing  list  of  783.  On 
this  list  are  141  dailies,  174  weeklies  and  70  monthlies.  One 
bulletin  issued  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  admission  to  Ray 
Brook,  owing  to  inadequate  facilities,  brought  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  a  joint  hearing  of  Senate  and  Assembly  committees  on  an 
appropriation  for  Ray  Brook. 

2.  Newspaper  Exchange. —  One  thousand  five  hundred  sixty- 
nine  copies  of  papers  containing  especially  good  articles  on  tuber- 
culosis have  been  sent  to  various  people  interested  in  the  anti- 
tuberculosis movement. 

V.  Bureau  of  Information. —  This  bureau,  the  outgrowth 
of  the  greatly  increased  correspondence  with  the  central  office,  has 
been  put  in  charge  of  a  director  of  extension  work,  whose  duties 
are  to  answer  the  numerous  inquiries  that  pour  in,  to  supply  lit- 
erature and  material  that  are  requested,  and  to  follow  up  the  work 
of  the  local  committees  with  advice  and  suggestions,  so  that  in- 
terest may  be  kept  up  and  the  educational  campaign  effectively 
carried  on  by  the  cities  in  which  it  has  already  been  started. 
Several  local  committees  in  various  small  cities  and  villages  have 
Seen  organized  through  this  bureau,  and  speakers  have  also  been 
furnished  for  a  number  of  public  meetings  not  held  directly  under 
this  committee.  About  231,829  pieces  of  literature  have  been 
distributed  from  the  central  office  during  the  year. 

VI.  Education  of  Rural  Communities. —  The  small  travel- 
ing exhibit  with  lecturer,  sent  to  county  fairs  and  small  villages 
seems  to  have  met  with  unqualified  success  and  is  probably  the 
most  effective  thing  that  has  been  done  so  far  to  educate  the 
general  public  concerning  tuberculosis.  It  consists  of  pictures 
and  aphorisms  in  regard  to  tuberculosis,  diagrams,  maps  and  a 
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Columbia  gramophone  equipment,  with  instructions  concerning 
care  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  together  with  some  music 
records.  The  interest  created  in  these  exhibits  has  been  very 
wide  and  in  every  respect  most  gratifying.  The  Governor,  who 
visited  some  of  the  exhibits,  commended  them  very  highly  in  his 
address  at  the  State  fair. 

One  very  distinctive  and  important  educational  feature  of  the 
exhibit  this  year  has  been  the  institution  among  the  school  chil- 
dren in  ten  different  localities,  of  prize  essay  competitions  on 
"  Tuberculosis  and  Its  Prevention." 

The  scope  of  the  work  done  in  the  rural  communities  may  be 
fairly  estimated  by  the  following  statistics: 

Fairs  visited    42 

Pieces  of  literature  distributed 204.300 

Attendance    1,078,594 

Cost    *S,  222  90 

VII.  Labor  Organizations. —  The  director  of  this  department 
has  visited  many  cities  in  this  State  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
wage-earners  in  certain  practical  phases  of  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis.  He  has  spoken  at  a  number  of  public  meetings,  be- 
fore delegates  to  the  Central  Labor  Unions  in  cities  visited,  has 
gotten  out  resolutions  to  be  forwarded  to  boards  of  supervisors 
and  generally  aroused  public  interest  in  this  work.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  passed  a  resolution  commending  the 
work,  as  did  also  the  State  Federation. 

As  direct  results  of  his  labors  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  Albany,  Labor  Pavilion. 

2.  Buffalo,  $200,000  appropriation  for  a  tuberculosis  hospital. 

3.  Binghamton,  two  cottages  in  connection  with  the  Mountain 
Sanatorium. 

4.  Rome,  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Labor  Pavilion. 

u.  In  seven  other  cities  the  labor  organizations  have  assisted  in 
raising  and  subscribed  to  funds  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  day  and  night  camps  for  the  treatment  of  patients  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  for  otherwise  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  local  committees. 

B.  Since  the  passage  of  the  law  empowering  the  supervisors  of 
each  countv  to  establish  a  county  hospital  for  the  care  and  treat- 
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ment  of  tuberculosis  patients,  the  labor  unions  have  been  quite 
active  in  the  agitation  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings,  with  the 
result  that  definite  steps  have  been  taken  to  build  Buch  hospitals 
in  twelve  counties. 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALS. 

The  major  activities  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Hospitals 
during  the  past  year  have  centered  about  an  attempt  to  secure : 
1.  A  reorganization  of  the  ambulance  service  of  the  city. 
■2.  New  hospitals  and  hospital  facilities  for  Greater  New  York. 

3.  More  adequate  provision  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  in- 
ebriates in  New  York  city. 

4.  Revision  of  hospital  plans. 

Ambulance  Service.  In  the  fall  of  1007,  a  report  including  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  ambulance  service  of  New  York  City  was  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Hospitals.  These  recom- 
mendations have  since  been  substantially  adopted  by  the  Hospital 
Commission  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  has  been  printed  in  full  in  the  report 
of  the  mayor's  commission.  The  charter  revision  commission, 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  revise  the  charter 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  adopted  in  full  the  recommendations  of 
the  hospital  committee  as  to  ambulance  service,  and  incorporated 
them  in  its  proposed  draft  of  the  new  charter  which  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  March  8,  1909.  These  recommendations  were 
embodied  in  a  separate  bill  and  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
March  22,  1&09.  The  bill  met  with  considerable  opposition,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  the  polire  department,  -and  was  finally 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  am- 
bulance service,  to  consist  of  the  police  commissioner,  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  charities,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  and  two  citizen  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  In  this  form  the  bill  became  law.  The 
new  board  haB  great  potentialities  for  improving  the  ambulance 
service  of  the  city.  The  Standing  Committee  on  Hospitals  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  board  a  detailed  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  direction  of  the  emergency  ambulance  work  of  the  city. 
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It  will  continue  to  follow  the  work  of  the  board  with  interest  and 
will  offer  suggestions  and  make  recommendations  from  time  to 
time  as  opportunity  may  offer. 

N-ew  Hospitals.  The  committee  has  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  additional  hospital  facilities  along  the  line  of  its 
recommendations  made  in  its  report  on  new  hospitals  needed  in 
Greater  New  York,  published  January  1,  1908.  Since  the  prep- 
aration of  the  report  and  following  along  the  lines  of  its  recom- 
mendations, money  has  been  appropriated  for  the  new  Bradford 
Street  Hospital  in  East  Xew  York.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  a  relief  station  in  Greenpoint  has  also  been  granted.  The 
establishment  of  this  relief  station  has  been  temporarily  delayed 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  city  authorities  to  select  a  site  agree- 
able to  all  parties  concerned.  A  very  active  campaign  was  carried 
on  by  the  committee  in  cooperation  with  the  civic  organizations 
of  the  Thirtieth  ward  to  secure  a  relief  station  in  that  ward.  An 
appropriation  of  $30,000  was  voted  by  the  board  of  estimate  and 
the  board  of  aldermen,  but  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  McClellan  just 
before  leaving  office,  together  with  appropriations  of  over  two 
millions  of  dollars  for  new  buildings  for  the  department  of  public 
charities.  The  ground  for  the  mayor's  veto  was  that  be  believed 
that  the  incoming  administration  should  pass  upon  these  matters. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  coining  administration  will  act  favorably  with 
regard  to  the  matter  because  of  the  very  great  need  for  this  relief 
station. 

The  new  Coney  Island  Hospital  is  nearly  completed  and  readv 
for  opening.  Provision  has  been  made  for  increasing  the  size  of 
the  Kings  County  Hospital.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been 
considerable  progress  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  in  securing  the 
additional  facilities  recommended  by  this  committee.  The 
recommendations  for  the  other  boroughs  have  not,  however,  been 
carried  out  to  so  great  an  extent. 

The  decision  of  the  trustees  of  Roosevelt  Hospital  to  withdraw 
their  ambulance  service  emphasized  the  need  for  a  now  municipal 
hospital  on  the  west  side  of  .Manhattan.  During  the  year  th>- 
eommittee  issued  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  "Ambulance  Service 
on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan,"  which  was  given  wide  circula- 
tion, and  residents  of  the  west  side  of  the  citv  were  interested  in 
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trying  to  secure  a  relief  station.  The  request  for  $32,300  to  es- 
tablish such  a  station  was  finally  held  up  by  Comptroller  Metz. 
The  session  of  the  Legislature  for  1909,  however,  passed  the 
Hackett  bill,  which  paves  the  way  for  a  new  hospital  on  the  west 
side.  The  Standing  Committee  on  Hospitals  will  continue  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  possible  to  persuade  the  city  authorities  to 
take  some  action  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

Revision  of  Hospital  Plans.  The  Standing  Committee  on  Hos- 
pitals has  taken  an  active  part  in  planning  new  hospital  buildings 
and  additions  to  existing  hospitals.  As  a  result  of  the  oppor- 
tunity given  the  committee  and  the  suggestions  which  it  made, 
the  plans  for  the  new  Bradford  Street  Hospital  were  entirely  re- 
drawn. The  new  plans  for  the  general  lay-out  of  Kings  County 
Hospital  were  also  modified  in  important  particulars  as  a  result 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  The  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities  has  welcomed  the  suggestions  of  the  committee 
and  has  been  very  ready  to  make  modifications  when  convinced  of 
their  wisdom. 

Treatment  of  Inebriates.  With  the  hope  of  creating  a  public 
consciousness  of  the  present  wastefulness  of  the  in-and-out-of-  hos- 
pital and  in-and-out-of-prison  process  of  dealing  with  habitual 
drunkards,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Hospitals  undertook,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1908-1909,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problem  of  the  treatment  of  public  intoxication  and  inebriety. 
Its  study  of  the  situation  thus  far  has  centered  around : 

1.  The  experience  of  other  states  and  countries. 

%  The  present  practice  in  New  York  City 

3.  A  proper  system  adapted  to  New  York's  needs. 

The  facts  gathered  have  led  the  committee  to  outline  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  treatment  of  public  intoxication  and  in- 
ebriety. This  plan  was  embodied  in  legislative  form  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  in  March,  1909.     It  provided  in  brief:, 

1.  A  board  of  inebriety  for  New  York  City,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  have  general  supervision  over  the  probational,  insti- 
tutional and  parole  care  and  treatment  of  all  persons,  other  than 
criminals,  who  are  so  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  or 
narcotic  drugs  as  to  require  such  care  and  treatment, 

2.  A  hospital  and  industrial  colony  for  inebriates  under  control 
of  the  board  of  inebriety. 
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3.  A  central  bureau  of  records  of  all  persons  arrested  for  public 
intoxication. 

4.  Field  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  whoBe  duty 
would  be  to  inquire  into  all  arrests  for  intoxication  and  to  act  as 
parole  officers  for  the  hospital  and  industrial  colony. 

5.  A  graded  series  of  remedies  for  persons  arrested  for  public 
intoxication,  including: 

a.  Release  without  appearance  in  court  in  all  cases  which  have 
not  been  arrested  within  twelve  months. 

b.  Release  on  probation  under  supervision  of  field  officer. 

c.  Release  on  probation  under  supervision  of  field  officer  with 
the  addition  of  a  fine  to  be  paid  in  installments'  to  the  field  officer. 

d.  Commitment  to  hospital  and  industrial  colony  on  an  inde- 
terminate sentence  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months  nor 
more  than  three  years. 

6.  Commitment  to  the  hospital  and  industrial  colony  of 
habitual  drunkards  who  do  not  appear  in  police  courts,  upon 
proper  medical  certification,  following  the  procedure  in  cases  of 
persons  who  are  insane. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Leg- 
islature a  pamphlet  was  issued  on  the  treatment  of  public  intox- 
ication and  inebriety,  which  was  given  wide  circulation  and  which 
aimed  to  give  the  public  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Hospitals  as  far  as  it  had  proceeded  at  that  time. 
The  plan  was  not  presented  until  late  in  the  session  and  did  not 
pass  the  Legislature,  although  it  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  cities  committee. 

During  the  summer  a  special  investigation  has  been  carried  on, 
aiming  to  show  to  what  extent  the  in-and-out-of-prison  and  in- 
and-out-of -hospital  process  exists  in  the  present  practice  in  New 
York  City.  ■  This  investigation  has  analyzed  the  records  of  the 
male  alcoholic  ward  at  Bellevue  and  at  the  Workhouse.  The 
records  of  other  institutions,  including  the  City  Home,  the  Munic- 
ipal Lodging  IIouse,  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the  City  Hos- 
pital were  then  examined  to  find  further  trace  of  persons  with 
long  records  at  the  Workhouse  and  at  Bellevue.  Astonishing  re- 
sults have  been  shown  by  this  investigation  and  plans  are  now 
being  made  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
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The  committee  has  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
joint  legislative  commission  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  charter  for  New  York  City  and  also  to  the  Page  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate  inferior  courts.  The  plan,  with  slight 
modifications,  will  be  presented  again  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  The  opinion  has  been  gradually  forcing  itself  upon 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Hospitals  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  a  thorough-going,  sane  campaign  of  public  education  aiming 
at  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  and  its  attendant  evils  should  be 
undertaken  and  that  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  either 
acting  through  the  Committee  on  Hospitals  or  a  special  committee 
for  the  purpose,  might  well  undertake  such  a  campaign  if  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  provided. 

REPORTS  OF  COUNTY    VISITING  COMALITTEES. 

Thirty-four  of  the  Association's  coiinty  committees  outside  of 
New  York  City  have  sent  to  the  central  office  reports  of  their 
work  during  the  past  year. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  visits  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  members  of  these  committees  to  thirty-six  almshouses, 
not  including  the  very  large  number  of  visits  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  City  Visiting  Committee  to  public  charitable 
institutions  in  New  York,  Kings  and  Richmond  counties.  Brief 
abstracts  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Association's  county  com- 
mittees are  herewith  submitted. 

Allegany  County.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  its  usual 
good  condition  and  well  managed.  Two  new  piazzas  for  inmates 
have  been  added  during  the  year,  and  the  buildings  have  all  been 
newly  painted. 

The  Committee  on  Children  has  been  investigating  the  homes  of 
the  children  who  have  been  placed  in  families  in  previous  years, 
Of  the  forty-five  children  thus  placed  out,  four  cannot  be  traced, 
as  the  families  have  moved  away  from  the  former  localities  and  it 
has  been  impossible  to  learn  anything  about  them.  Of  the  six- 
teen children  placed  in  institutions,  fifteen  still  remain  and  one  has 
been  placed  out  and  lost  track  of-  Eight  of  the  children  have  been 
legally  adopted.  During  the  past  year  three  children  were  placed 
out  by  the  central  office  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
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and  one  child  was  placed  out  in  a  free  family  home  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  poor.  Three  children  who  had  been  taken  on 
trial  have  been  legally  adopted  during  the  year. 

Cattaraugus  County.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  very  well  managed.  The  buildings  have  been 
painted  and  shingled  during  the  year,  and  the  principal  needs  at 
present  are  verandas  on  the  women's  cottages,  hot  water  in  the 
cottages,  and  better  provision  for  isolating  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
At  present  there  is  only  one  such  case  in  the  institution  and  this 
is  an  advanced  case.  The  patient  has  a  room  to  herself  and  uses 
separate  utensils.  There  is  a  separate  hospital  for  the  men,  but 
the  women  are  cared  for  in  small  rooms  in  the  main  cottage.  The 
nurses  are  experienced,  hut  not  trained.  The  young  people  from 
different  churches  sometimes  give  entertainments  for  the  benefit  . 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  in  the  locality 
frequently  visit  the  almshouse. 

Chautauqua  County.  The  committee  has  held  two  meetings 
during  the  year,  with  an  average  of  eight  members  present,  and 
has  made  eight  visits  to  the  almshouse,  of  which  six  were  without 
notice.  The  institution  is  reported  to  be  in  its  usual  excellent 
condition.  The  employees  who  care  for  the  140  inmates  include. 
besides  the  keeper  and  matron,  two  women  nurses,  one  man  nurse, 
an  engineer,  two  cooks,  a  laundress,  a  scrub  woman  and  three  farm 
hands.  The  inmates  are  well  cared  for.  They  include  three 
epileptics,  thirteen  feeble-minded  cases,  and  thirteen  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  several  years'  duration.  On  the  farm  there  are 
twenty-six  cows,  which  furnish  the  milk  and  butter,  and  100  hens, 
which  lay  about  forty-eight  dozen  eggs  a  week.  They  also  keep 
100  turkeys,  raise  their  own  pork,  and  buy  their  beef.  During  the 
past  year  the  cultivation  of  a  number  of  small  fruits  has  been 
started  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  apples  and  vegetables  grow- 
ing in  the  orchards  and  gardens.  In  the  spring  a  quantity  of 
maple  sugar  is  made.  The  food  furnished  the  inmates  is  of  good 
quality. 

The  interior  of  the  institution  is  a  model  of  cleanliness  and 
good  order,  and  the  institution  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State. 
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Twenty-three  children  became  public  charges  during  the  year, 
and  all  of  them  were  sent  to  institutions.  The  county  has  a  very 
large  number  of  dependent  children  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, and  judging  by  the  experience  of  other  counties,  fully  one- 
third  of  these  children  could  be  returned  to  relatives  or  placed  out 
in  free  family  homes  if  there  were  an  agency  established  here  sim- 
ilar to  those  maintained  by  the  Association  in  nine  other  counties 
and  towns. 

(■hemutig  County.  The  committee  has  held  eleven  meetings 
during  the  year,  with  an  average  number  of  sixteen  members  pres- 
ent, and  the  almshouse  has  been  visited  seventeen  times  by  about 
twenty  members  of  the  committee.  Many  written  communications 
have  been  made  to  the  snjier visors  and  also  many  personal  calls, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  to  their  attention  the  needs  of  the  alms- 
house. The  most  urgent  needs  are  a  hospital  with  special 
facilities  for  tuberculosis  patients  and  other  cases  of  sickness,  and 
the  removal  of  the  present  wretched  water  closets  in  the  basement 
and  their  replacement  by  sanitary,  modern  plumbing.  The  cases 
of  tuberculosis,  of  which  there  are  at  present  five,  should  be  isolated 
and  they  shoidd  he  forced  to  sj>end  sufficient  time  in  the  open  air  to 
have  their  rooms  properly  ventilated.  During  the  past  year  con- 
crete walks  have  been  laid  and  a  laundry  has  been  installed  with 
a  metal  ceiling  and  hardwood  floor.  Some  painting  has  been 
done  and  the  partitions  have  been  removed  from  the  sleeping- 
rooms.  The  water  supply  is  very  limited  and  almost  continuous 
pumping  is  required  to  keep  any  water  in  the  reservoir.  Fre- 
quent leaks  are  caused  by  pressure  from  the  pump.  A  disused 
windmill  has  recently  been  put  in  working  condition  through  the 
efforts  of  a  member  of  the  committee.  The  plumbing  and  drain- 
age are  fair,  but  shoidd  he  improved.  A  new  cesspool,  which  is 
necessary,  is  about  to  be  built.  Steady  improvement  is  noted  in 
the  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  institution,  and  improvement  is 
also  noted  in  the  food,  especially  in  the  bread.  An  almshouse  for 
over  100  inmates  should  be  better  equipped. 

Columbia  County.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  he  in  good 
condition.  New  hath  tubs  and  toilet-rooms  have  been  added  dur- 
ing the  year  and  are  a  great  improvement.  The  number  of  paid 
employees  besides  the  keeper  has  been  increased  to  four,  having 
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been  formerly  only  two,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  give  the  inmates 
better  care,  especially  the  sick,  for  whom  there  are  now  both  a 
man  and  a  woman  nurse. 

Delaware-  County.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  its  usual 
good  condition  and  well  managed.  Improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  drainage  during  the  past  year,  and  the  heating  system  haa 
been  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  a  big  stove  in  the  lower  hall 
of  the  men's  part.  A  new  fire  hose  has  been  provided,  and  metal 
ceilings,  and  the  place  presents  a  very  neat  and  home-like  appear- 
ance. The  inmates  seem  to  be  \ery  comfortable  and  are  well 
cared  for,  with  much  special  attention  to  individual  cases. 

Nineteen  children  became  public  charges  during  the  year,  of 
whom  ten  were  placed  in  institutions,  three  in  free  family  homes 
and  six  in  families  at  board. 

Erie  County.  The  following  report  has  been  submitted  by  the 
committee : 

"  There  have  been  few  if  any  changes  of  importance  in  the 
general  management  of  the  Erie  County  Hospital  and  Almshouse 
during  the  past  year.  No  additions  to  the  buildings  have  been 
made.  The  property  on  which  the  almshouse  is  situated  baring 
been  purchased  by  the  University  of  Buffalo,  it  becomes  necessary 
.to  procure  another  building  site,  and  a  number  of  places  in  the 
county  are  under  consideration,  most  of  them  some  distance  from 
Buffalo.  No  definite  decision  has  been  arrived  at  as  yet.  It  i> 
hoped  that  some  good  farming  land  may  be  purchased.  The 
present  almshouse  buildings  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  ii 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  with  a  prospect  of  a  change  before  many 
years,  that  any  extensive  alterations  will  be  made  in  these  build- 
ings. Our  committee  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  dietary  in 
the  almshouse  is  not  what  it  should  be  either  in  quality  or  variety. 
The  cooking  arrangements  are  exceedingly  limited  and  until  better 
facilities  are  provided  for  the  proper  preparation  of  food  it  i? 
useless  to  expect  any  great  improvement  in  this  direction. 

"  The  sale  of  land  to  the  University  does  not  cover  the  hospital 
buildings,  the  idea  being  probably  to  utilize  the  county  hospital  iu 
connection  with  the  medical  department  of  the  University.  The 
main  building  of  the  hospital  is  in  exceedingly-  bad  condition  ami 
in  need  of  immediate  attention.     A  report  was  made  to  the  board 
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of  supervisors  by  one  of  their  members,  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Blakelee, 
calling  notice  to  the  overcrowded,  unsanitary  condition  of  the  hos- 
pital, its  dilapidated  and  poorly  ventilated  wards,  and  inadequate 
operating  room.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
almshouse  matters.  In  July  an  inspection  of  the  hospitals  was 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  a  recommendation  sent 
to  the  board  of  supervisors,  '  that  immediate  consideration  be 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  County  Hospital  by  (1)  a 
thorough  reconstruction  of  the  main  hospital  building,  for  which 
at  least  $50,000  should  be  provided,  and  (2)  by  the  erection  of  a 
surgical  pavilion  with  wards  for  150  patients  and  equipped  with 
suitable  operating  and  other  necessary  service  rooms  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000.'  No  report  having  been  received  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  Erie  county  branch  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation sent  a  letter  to  the  supervisors  calling  attention  again  to 
the  fact  that  nothing  was  being  done  to  remedy  this  deplorable 
condition  of  affairs  and  begging  that  some  consideration  be  given 
at  once  to  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance.  We  are  glad  to  re- 
port that  some  progress  ib  being  made  and  plans  are  under  discus- 
sion, with  the  probability  of  a  new  hospital  being  built  in  the  near 
future. 

"  The  tuberculosis  pavilion  is  taxed  to  its  full  capacity,  the 
number  of  men  patients  far  outnumbering  the  women,  the  larger 
number  of  cases  being  chronic  and  beyond  recovery.  The  dietary 
in  this  department  of  the  hospital  has  been  greatly  improved. 
The  supplies  and  provisions  for  this  pavilion  are  quite  apart  from 
the  main  building.  The  food  is  all  prepared  in  a  kitchen  in  the 
basement  of  the  pavilion  and  seems  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
quality.  It  would  seem  at  last  possible  to  arrive  at  the  approxi- 
mate per  capita  cost  of  the  county  tuberculosis  patients." 

Essex  County.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  at  the 
almshouse  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  reported  to  be  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  very  well  managed.  In  the  women's  part,  the 
ceilings  have  all  been  painted  and  two  of  the  back  rooms  have  had 
new  ceilings  and  new  floors.  All  the  woodwork  in  the  inmates' 
kitchens  and  dining-rooms  has  been  painted,  and  a  hot-water 
heater  has  been  put  into  the  inmates'  kitchen  and  connected  with 
their  bathrooms.  New  lavatories  have  been  fnmished  for  the 
Vol.  1—19 
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men's  bathroom.  The  outside  trimmings,  blinds,  piazzas,  bams 
and  outbuildings  have  all  been  painted,  and  the  cow  stables  have 
been  ceiled  and  provided  with  a  concrete  floor.  There  is  a  new 
tower  for  the  standpipe  and  a  new  90-ton  silo.  The  most  urgent 
need  at  the  present  time  is  said  to  be  new  mattresses  for  the  in- 
mates. 

During  the  past  year  eleven  children  were  placed  in  institu- 
tions and  five  in  free  family  homes.  Forty  placed  out  in  previous 
years  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
poor. 

Franklin  County.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  well  managed.  It  is  a  small  institution  with  fewer 
than  forty  inmates  ordinarily,  and  as  there  are  no  feeble-minded  or 
epileptic  cases  and  no  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  the 
inmates  are  not  of  a  difficult  class  to  care  for.  During  the  past 
year  six  children  became  public  charges,  of  whom  three  were 
placed  in  institutions  and  three  in  free  family  homes. 

Fulton  County.  The  committee  has  held  three  meetings  and  has 
visited  the  almshouse  three  times  during  the  year.  Some  paint- 
ing has  been  done  and  the  cemetery  has  been  put  in  order,  and  in 
most  respects  the  almshouse  is  in  good  condition.  The  most 
urgent  needs  continue  to  "be  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  a  receiving 
vault  for  the  dead.  The  inmates  when  ill  are  cared  for  in  their 
own  rooms.  It  would  be  much  better  if  suitable  rooms  were  set 
aside  for  infirmaries.  At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  recog- 
nized case  of  tuberculosis,  and  this  patient,  though  provided  with 
a  separate  room,  mixes  daily  with  the  other  inmates  and  may 
easily  be  a  source  of  infection. 

Oenesee  County.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition and  well  managed.  During  the  past  year  cement  walks 
and  floors  have  been  laid,  the  buildings  have  been  painted,  and  a 
refrigerating  plant  has  been  installed.  At  Christmas  time  the 
committee  furnished  presents  for  the  inmates,  which  were  much 
appreciated.  The  special  needs  at  the  present  time  are  steel  ceil- 
ings, a  mangle  and  most  of  all  a  nurse  to  care  for  the  sick.  The 
following  is  a  quotation  from  the  committee's'  report :  "  The 
Genesee  Connty  Home  has  never  had  at  one  time  eo  many  old  and 
infirm  men  and  women  as  this  summer.    There  have  been  several 
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deaths,  and  the  men  in  the  hospital  were  aged  and  feeble,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  inmates  in  the  women's  department.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
a  nurse  to  care  for  that  class  of  patients.  Three  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  were  of  long  duration  before  their  admittance 
to  the  institution.  They  were  kept  in  "the  hospital  and  were  sepa- 
rated from  other  patients  only  as  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
other  patients  away  from  them  as  much  aa  possible.  The  com- 
mittee thinks  that  they  should  be  in  private  rooms  where  they 
could  he  comfortably  cared  for  by  a  nurse,  if  there  were  a  nurse 
in  charge." 

Herkimer  County.  During  the  past  year  the' bathrooms  at  the 
almshouse  have  been  repaired,  two  new  ones  have  been  put  in, 
and  some  painting  has  been  done.  If  lockers  or  suitable  store- 
rooms could  he  provided  for  the  inmates'  clothing  so  that  they 
need  not  hang  their  clothing  in  their  dormitories  or  bedrooms  the 
appearance  of  the  institution  would  be  considerably  improved. 
With  fewer  than  one  hundred  inmates  the  institution  employs  nine 
paid  employees,  including  a  nurse  for  the  sick,  who  are  cared  for 
in  a  separate  hospital  recently  built. 

Lewis  County.  The  committee  has  held  several  formal  and 
several  informal  meetings  during  the  year,  and  the  almshouse  has 
been  visited  twenty  times  by  different  members.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  appeared  before  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
urge  the  need  of  an  extension  to  the  hospital.  During  the  year 
new  hardwood  floors  have  been  laid,  burlap  has  been  put  on  the 
walla,  steel  ceilings  have  been  provided,  and  the  rooms  have  been 
painted.  The  almshouse  seems  to  be  in  good  condition  and  very 
well  managed.  There  are  six  paid  employees  besides  the  keeper 
to  care  for  the  inmates,  who  are  about  forty  in  number. 

Montgomery  County.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  well  managed,  but  the  needs  urged  in  previous  re- 
ports still  remain  to  be  met,  namely,  better  lighting  facilities  to 
replace  kerosene  lamps  now  used  and  better  provision  for  the 
sick,  especially  cases  of  tuberculosis.  As  there  is  no  hospital  and 
no  separate  infirmary  rooms  the  sick  are  cared  for  in  the  few 
single  rooms  that  the  almshouse  contains,  or  in  the  regular  wards. 
There  should  be  separate  accommodations  for  the  sick  where  they 
can  be  cared  for  by  a  capable  nurse. 
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Nassau  County.  The  town  almshouse  of  Hempstead  has  had  elec- 
tric lights  installed  during  the  year  and  new  buildings  are  being 
erected  to  replace  the  barn  and  outbuildings  that  were  burned. 
A  new  building  is  to  be  built  and  inelosed  in  a  yard  where  patients 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  can  be  cared  for  apart  from  the  other 
inmates.  There  are  four  cases  of  tuberculosis  at  the  almshouse  at 
the  present  time.  The  cloths  which  are  used  are  burned,  but  other- 
wise there  seems  to  be  no  special  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  total  number  of  inmates  is  only  thirty- 
two,  of  whom  six  are  women. 

The  town  almshouse  of  North  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay  with 
about  forty  inmates  is  so  illy  planned  and  so  unsuitable  for  the 
care  of  such  cases  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  improvements. 
During  the  year  fire-escapes  have  been  completed  and  new  iron 
beds  with  springs  are  to  replace  the  old  wooden  bedsteads.  A 
patient  recently  died  of  tuberculosis  in  a  badly-ventilated  room 
where  there  were  four  other  inmates.  For  the  sick  there  is  a 
separate  room  for  men,  but  no  special  place  for  the  women,  and 
as  there  are  no  nurses  to  care  for  the  sick,  the  inmates  care  for 
one  another  with  the  help  of  the  matron  and  other  employees. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  this  small  county  should  maintain 
two  poorly  equipped  town  almshouses  instead  of  one  modern  and 
well  managed  county  almshouse  centrally  located.  The  county 
is  so  small  that  the  care  of  the  poor  on  an  exclusive  town  system 
seems  a  wasteful  policy.  This  is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in 
connection  with  the  dependent  children  who  are  wards  of  the 
different  towns.  During  the  past  year  an  agency  for  dependent 
children  was  established  by  the  Association's  local  committee  in 
cooperation  with  the  town  board  for  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay,  and 
excellent  work  has  already  been  done  by  the  agent  in  reducing  the 
number  of  dependent  children  and  making  better  provision  for 
them  by  returning  them  to  relatives  or  placing  them  out  in  free 
family  homes.  Such  work  is  needed  in  the  towns  of  Hempstead 
and  North  Hempstead,  but  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  get  the 
three  towns  to  cooperate.  If  the  children  were  county  charges  a 
county  agent  could  be  appointed  who  would  do  the  work  for  all 
the  children  of  the  county  and  doubtless  effect  a  great  saving  of 
public  money  and  make  much  better  provision  for  the  children 
who  are  public  wards  —  more  than  a  hundred  in  number. 
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Oneida  County.  The  committee  has  submitted  the  usual  sta- 
tistical report  and  in  addition  the  following  supplementary  re- 
port on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  almshouse. 

"  The  fire  protection  is  good  as  far  as  water  supply  and  water 
pressure  are  concerned.  But  the  immediate  application  of  these 
means  is  in  the  hands  of  employees  who  are  not  experienced  nor 
numerous  enough  to  fight  a  large  fire.  The  Home  fire  depart- 
ment is  within  call,  but  would  require  ten  or  twelve  minutes  to 
reach  the  house. 

"  The  great  need  of  the  almshouse  is  the  completion  of  the  hos- 
pital. This  building  was  designed  and  erected  to  accommodate 
115  patients,  but  physicians  say  itwill  accommodate  perhaps 
twice  that  number.  It  is  a  large  fire  proof  building.  The  base- 
ment is  not  finished  and  the  heating  apparatus  is  not  put  in. 
After  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  had  been  let 
by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  it 
was  found  that  the  committee  had  not  been  given  authority  for 
the  erection  of  any  building.  The  attorney  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  reported  that  the  committee  had  not  been  authorized 
to  put  up  the  building.  A  special  committee  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  made  an  investigation  through  expert  builders,  who 
reported  that  the  building  had  cost  $50,000  more  than  their  esti- 
mate of  its  value.  The  board  declined  to  let  a  contract  for  heat- 
ing the  building  until  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  county 
for  the  expenditures  already  incurred  had  been  settled.  On  Octo- 
ber 4,  however,  the  board  asked  bids  for  the  heating  and  ventila- 
tion and  on  October  18,  1909,  a  contract  was  let  for  these  im- 
provements at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  The  county  hospital  should  be 
complete  by  May,  and  its  completion  will  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  institution. 

"  The  State  Board  of  Charities  over  a  year  ago  investigated  the 
almshouse,  especially  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
made  recommendations  most  of  which  were  promptly  complied 
with.  But  the  recommendation  for  the  employment  of  trained 
nurses  has  never  been  complied  with,  and  this  necessity  still  exists. 
It  is  believed  that  when  the  county  hospital  which  adjoins  the 
almshouse  is  completed,  an  interne  and  trained  nurses  will  be  em- 
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ployed  and  this  will  improve  the  administration  of  the  entire 
institution.  The  spray  baths  will  be  used  by  the  men,  and  mi- 
ternity  cases  will  then  be  cared  for  in  suitable  rooms. 

"  The  completion  of  the  system  of  forced  ventilation  in  the  alms- 
house is  a  great  improvement.  The  air,  especially  in  the  day 
rooms  of  the  men,  is  much  better,  and  the  health  of  the  inmates  is 
correspondingly  improved. 

"  The  proportion  of  men  inmates  to  women  inmates  is  large, 
the  men  numbering  73  and  the  women  27  per  cent.  Women  will 
make  a  more  persistent  and  continued  effort  to  maintain  them- 
selves, while  many  men  become  dissolute,  or  if  overtaken  by  ad- 
versity, soon  succumb  and  make  no  effort  to  get  on  their  feet  again. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  if  more  occupation  could  be  afforded  for 
men  in  the  almshouse,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  the 
male  population  of  the  institution  would  be  much  smaller. 

"  Early  in  January,  1909,  this  committee  appointed  Miss 
Amelia  Campbell  of  Rome  as  agent  for  the  placing  out  of  depend- 
ent children,  and  to  cooperate  in  her  work  with  the  county  super- 
intendent of  the  poor.  Her  work  has  been  performed  intelligently, 
faithfully  and  effectively,  and  the  results  show  that  many  children 
have  been  placed  in  good  homes  during  the  year.  We  are  very 
much  gratified  with  the  result  of  the  experiment  and  desire  to 
thank  the  supervisors  of  Oneida  county  for  providing  the  means 
for  carrying  it  on." 

Onondaga  County.  The  almshouse  and  county  hospital  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  very  good  condition  and  well  managed.  During 
the  year  a  new  building  for  women  has  been  erected,  which  is  a 
great  improvement  over  former  conditions  and  both  relieves  the 
overcrowding  and  makes  a  much  more  comfortable  provision  for 
the  female  inmates.  A  new  power  plant  has  been  installed,  and 
a  new  farm  of  137  acres,  with  farm  buildings,  has  been  purchased 
and  the  buildings  on  the  farm  repaired.  At  the  present  time  the 
special  needs  are  larger  accommodations  at  the  hospital  and  gen- 
eral repairs  to  the  main  building  of  the  almshouse,  especially 
better  ventilation.  It  would  be  well  if  the  inmates  could  be  more 
fully  employed.  If  someone  could  be  secured  to  teach  them  bas- 
ketry, bead  work,  weaving  and  other  home  industries,  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  much  better  off  and  happier.     At  the  hospital 
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there  have  been  forty-three  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  cared 
for  during  the  past  year,  of  whom  nine  remained  in  the  hospital 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  a  better  place  for  the  temporary  care 
and  examination  of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane.  At  present  the 
great  majority  of  such  cases  are  cared  for  in  two  rooms  at  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House,  which  is  an  old  city  house,  hard  to 
keep  clean  and,  though  light  and  fairly  cheerful,  a  very  unsuit- 
able place  for  such  patients,  in  that  it  is  closely  connected  with 
the  shelter  for  tramps.  The  officials  iu  charge  are  considered  kind 
and  do  the  beet  they  can  under  the  circumstances,  but  other  and 
better  provision  should  be  made.  There  is  a  room  in  a  cottage 
connected  with  the  women's  and  children's  hospital  where  a 
woman  patient  can  be  cared  for  temporarily  in  case  of  need,  but 
this  involves  considerable  expense,  and  the  hospital  is  able  to 
receive  such  cases  only  when  the  need  is  very  urgent  and  the 
physician  in  charge  feels  that  the  patient  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  so-called  detention  hospital  at  the  Municipal  Lodging  House. 
During  the  past  year  six  patients  were  cared  for  at  the  women's 
and  children's  hospital  and  forty-nine  patients  were  sent  to  State 
hospitals  from  the  Municipal  Lodging  House. 

The  work  for  children  carried  on  by  the  county  agent  for  de- 
pendent children  seems  to  be  very  well  done  and  results  in  a  much 
better  disposition  of  children  who  are  wards  of  the  county.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-two  children  have  been  under  supervision  dur- 
ing the  year  and  twenty-seven  have  been  discharged,  of  whom 
thirteen  were  legally  adopted,  eleven  returned  to  parents,  and 
three  died.  One  hundred  and  six  children  were  under  supervision 
in  free  homes  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Orange  County.  The  almshouse  of  the  city  and  town  of  New- 
burgh  is  reported  by  the  committee  to  be  in  its  usual  good  con- 
dition. It  is  to  be  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  an  addition 
now  in  process  of  construction,  which  will  provide  better  hospital 
accommodations,  a  modern  laundry  plant  and  provide  rooms  for 
paying  inmates.  With  the  completion  of  these  improvements  this 
almshouse  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  with  the  completion  of  the  hospital,  trained 
nurses  will  be  employed  to  care  for  the  sick. 
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Oswego  County.  The  Oswego  City  Almshouse  is  reported  to 
be  in  excellent  condition  and  admirably  managed.  During  the 
past  year  steel  eeilings  and  concrete  tanks  have  been  provided, 
some  painting  has  been  done  and  many  minor  improvements  have 
been  made.  There  are  about  forty-five  inmates,  with  five  paid 
employees  besides  the  keeper  to  care  for  them.  The  sick  are  cared 
for  in  separate  rooms. 

The  Oswego  County  Almshouse  does  not  in  all  respects  compare 
favorably  with  the  city  institution.  While  the  administration  is 
good  and  the  buildings  have  been  recently  improved  in  some 
important  particulars,  there  is  still  great  need  of  radical  changes 
to  make  the  accommodations  for  the  inmates  safe  and  healthful. 
Among  the  special  needs  reported  at  the  present  time  are  concrete 
floors  for  the  basement,  a  power  laundry,  the  same  power  to  be 
used  also  for  pumping  water  to  tanks,  and  a  hose  for  fire  protec- 
tion, outside  fire  escapes  and  the  widening  of  the  inside  stairways, 
which  are  at  present  narrow,  steep  and  long,  and  would  be  very 
dangerous  in  case  of  fire,  larger  and  better  rooms  for  keeping 
clothes,  better  facilities  for  cold  storage,  the  out-buildings  to  be 
shingled  and  repaired  or  else  torn  down.  The  walls  of  the  dormi- 
tories and  living  rooms  should  be  covered  with  burlap  or  other 
material  and  thickly  painted.  Half  of  the  building  was  formerly 
used  as  an  insane  asylum,  and  should  be  remodeled  for  the  use 
of  the  present  inmates.  During  the  past  year  the  hospital  facili- 
ties have  been  enlarged,  improved  and  made  more  satisfactory. 
Many  rooms  have  been  provided  with  steel  ceilings  and  hardwood 
floors,  and  also  painted  and  papered,  and  some  work  has  been 
done  on  the  roof.  The  water  supply,  while  abundant,  lacks  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  distribution,  and  the  drainage  should  be  ex- 
tended to  a  greater  distance  from  the  house.  The  ventilation  is  in 
Borne  parts  of  the  building  very  poor,  and  should  be  improved  by 
the  installation  of  some  artificial  system  of  ventilation,  as  at 
present  the  ventilation  is  only  by  windows. 

Rensselaer  County.  The  committee  has  held  six  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  all  the  members  have  visited  the  almshouse. 
The  committee  has  done  much  to  bring  about  the  building  of  a 
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new  tuberculosis  hospital,  which  will  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment. The  almshouse  is  said  to  be  in  good  condition  and  well 
managed.  Some  painting  and  general  cleaning  have  been  done 
during  the  year,  and  the  special  need  at  present  is  screens  for  the 
windows.  The  separate  hospital  building  in  process  of  erection 
will  cost  $40,000.  It  is  hoped  that  an  agency  for  children  will 
soon  be  established. 

Schenectady  County.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  well  managed.  The  special  needs  at  the  present 
time  are  said  to  be  additional  heat  in  the  dining  room  and  a 
sterilizer  for  cleansing  the  clothes  of  inmates  received  from  out- 
side and  for  the  bedding.  There  are  four  cases  of  tuberculosis  at 
the  almshouse  and  they  are  cared  for  in  the  tuberculosis  pavilion, 
which  has  been  erected  during  the  past  year.  Another  addition 
to  the  equipment  is  a  detention  hospital  where  the  alleged  insane 
are  temporarily  eared  for  pending  their  examination  and  commit- 
ment to  State  hospitals.  As  yet  no  patient  has  been  detained  here 
longer  than  three  days,  as  the  commitments  have  been  very 
promptly  made.  Women  caretakers  are  employed  to  care  for 
women  patients.  While  this  is  a  great  improvement  over  con- 
ditions formerly  existing  in  the  county  jail,  where  such  patients 
were  detained  in  past  years,  almshouse  care  for  such  cases  is  not 
considered  desirable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  provision  will  be 
made  by  a  general  hospital  in  Schenectady  for  the  reception  and 
temporary  care  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  disease. 

Seneca  County.  The  almshouse  has  been  visited  frequently 
during  the  year  by  the  committee,  which  reports  that  the  greatest 
needs  at  the  present  time  are  stair  fire  escapes,  lighting  by  gas  or 
electricity  and  suitable  accommodations  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
especially  tuberculosis  cases.  The  fire  protection  is  still  in- 
adequate. 

Steuben  County,  A  house  for  the  farmer  has  been  built  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  county  is  about  to  erect  a  hospital  for 
tuberculosis  patients,  which  will  he  a  great  relief  to  the  almshouse. 
The  institution  is  said  to  be  in  good  condition  and  well  managed. 
During  the  year  ten  children  became  public  charges,  all  of  whom 
were  sent  to  institutions,  six  to  Binghamton  and  four  to  Rochester. 

Suffolk  County.    The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  its  usual 
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excellent  condition  and  well  managed  by  the  beeper  and  matron, 
who  have  so  long  and  faithfully  served  the  county  in  this  capacity. 
The  hospital  has  been  enlarged  during  the  year  and  is  under  the 
care  of  nurses  who  are  experienced  but  are  not  trained.  There 
are  said  to  be  no  cases  of  tuberculosis  at  the  present  time. 

Sullivan  County.  No  improvement  has  been  made  at  this  old 
almshouse  during  the  year,  and  the  need  for  new  beds,  better 
water  supply  and  fire  protection  and  general  repairs  and  improve- 
ments continues  as  urgent  as  formerly.  Sputum  cups  should  be 
provided  for  the  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  of  whom 
there  are  two  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  the  patients  are  cared  for  in  their  rooms  by  the  matron. 
The  county  records  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  past 
year,  which  has  caused  considerable  inconvenience.  The  alms- 
house has  been  visited  eleven  times  by  members  of  the  committee 
and  letters  have  been  written  to  the  supervisors  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  poor  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  needs  of  the  amis- 
house.  Although  this  is  a  small  almshouse  with  fewer  than  fifty 
inmates,  more  money  should  be  spent  to  keep  it  in  proper  con- 
dition and  make  a  comfortable  home  for  the  old  people  who  are 
obliged  to  live  there. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  with  the  exception  of  the  plumbing  and  the  ventilation, 
which  are  very  poor,  and  the  fire  protection,  which  is  only  fairly 
good.  During  the  past  year  the  barn  has  been  repaired  and  the 
cow  stable  cemented.  The  institution  needs  extensive  repairing, 
including  metal  ceilings  and  hardwood  floors,  and  the  most  urgent 
need  of  all  is  a  trained  nurse  to  care  for  the  sick.  This  institution 
always  has  a  considerable  number  of  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
inmates,  but  no  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  received. 

Washington  County.  The  almshouse  is  reported  to  he  in  its 
usual  good  condition.  Steel  ceilings  have  lteen  added  and  general 
repairs  have  been  made  during  the  year.  There  is  need  of  fire 
escapes  at  the  present  time.  The  ladies  of  the  committee  have  been 
able  to  raise,  through  voluntary  contributions,  a  fund  to  purchase 
a  gift  for  each  inmate  at  the  county  house  for  Christmas.  Dur- 
ing the  year  twelve  children  became  public  charges  and  were 
placed  in  .institutions  and  there  are  altogether  more  than  fifty 
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dependent  children  in  this  county.    An  agent  for  dependent  chil- 
dren should  be  appointed  to  look  after  these  children. 

Wayne  County.  The  committee  has  held  quarterly  meetings  at 
the  almshouse  and  a  number  of  unexpected  visits  have  been  made 
during  the  year.  The  institution  is  said  to  be  in  good  condition, 
and  new  flooring  and  cement  have  been  laid  during  the  year.  The 
food  might  be  improved,  as  at  present  there  is  too  much  pork  and 
not  enough  beef  provided.  More  screens  are  needed  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  sick  are  under  the  care  of  a  good  attendant  and  the 
doctor  calls  twice  a  week.  A  benevolent  society  from  Newark  and 
another  from  Lyons  go  once  a  month  to  interest  and  entertain 
the  inmates. 

Westchester  County.  The  committee  has  held  five  meetings 
during  the  year  and  ten  different  members  of  the  committee  have 
made  some  thirty-five  visits  to  the  almshouse.  Letters  have  been 
written  and  visits  made  to  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and  a 
subcommittee  appeared  before  the  board  of  supervisors  to  advocate 
the  adoption  of  the  cottage  plan  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
additional  new  buildings.  In  the  plans  finally  accepted  the  cot- 
tage plan  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  but  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  buildings  will  really  embody  the 
spirit  of  this  plan.  Three  large  new  dormitory  buildings  are  con- 
templated, all  planned  exactly  alike,  and  each  to  accommodate 
nearly  two  hundred  inmates.  Their  two  floors  are  identical  in 
construction  and  consist  of  four  large  dormitories  holding  twenty- 
four  beds  each  with  water  sections  containing  two  bathtubs,  one 
spray  bath,  eight  lavatory  fixtures  and  six  toilet  fixtures  —  a  some- 
what inadequate  number  for  the  use  of  nearly  one  hundred  per- 
sons. While  these  dormitories  may  answer  the  purpose  fairly 
well  for  the  men,  they  will  be  extremely  unhomelike  and  hardly 
suitable  for  the  old  women.  Even  for  men  of  the  better  class  a 
building  might  well  be  planned  with  provision  for  a  greater  degree 
of  privacy,  Only  one  of  the  buildings  is  now  being  constructed, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  building  the  others  the  plan  will 
be  changed  so  as  to  provide  single  rooms  for  the  inmates  of  the 
better  class.  Another  building  which  is  under  way  is  a  nursery, 
which  seems  to  be  a  pleasant  little  cottage,  well  lighted  on  all 
sides,  and  likely  to  be  comfortable  and  homelike.     A  large  addi- 
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tiou  to  the  hospital  ia  being  made  which  will  provide  for  two-story 
piazzas  and  an  elevator  —  two  of  the  needs  which  have  long  been 
advocated  by  the  committee.  There  will  also  be  a  water  section 
and  diet  kitchens  which  are  greatly  needed  in  connection  with  the 
hospital.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  water  section  should  be  so 
remote  and  difficult  of  access  from  the  present  wards  and  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  a  hospital  in  the  country  should  be  constructed 
on  a  plan  which  demands  an  inclosed  court  in  the  centre  sur- 
rounded by  wards.  The  additions  contemplated  will,  if  carried 
out,  provide  for  nearly  double  the  present  census  of  the  almshouse. 
As  the  normal  census  seems  to  be  not  much  over  four  hundred, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  capacity  should  be  increased 
to  about  seven  hundred. 

There  has  been  very  considerable  improvement  during  the  past 
year  in  the  food,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  even  better  with  the 
addition  of  special  diet  kitchens  at  the  hospital.  The  hospital  for 
tuberculosis  patients  is  not  cleaned  as  it  should  he,  and  while  it 
has  improved  very  considerably  during  the  past  year,  it  has  not 
yet  reached  the  proper  standard.  To  supplement  this  building  a 
portable  frame  house  with  sixteen  beds  has  been  set  up  between 
the  general  hospital  and  the  tuberculosis  pavilion.  This  is  a  cheer- 
ful little  building  and  is  an  important  addition  to  the  plant.  It 
would  be  improved  by  having  water  connections,  such  as  are  found 
entirely  practicable  in  similar  pavilions  in  connection  with  other 
institutions.  The  head  nurse  has  seven  assistants,  two  of  whom 
are  night  nurses  and  five  day  nurses.  This  number  is  inadequate 
to  care  for  patients  in  the  two  hospitals.  The  general  hospital  is  a 
three-story  building  and  the  tuberculosis  pavilion  two  stories. 
With  the  additions  that  are  being  made  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  larger  number  of  nurses.  The  pay  is  so  small 
that  it  is  difficult  (o  secure  and  keep  a  desirable  class.  The  med- 
ical administration  is  still  unsatisfactory.  For  an  institution  of 
this  size  a  medical  board  should  be  provided  consisting  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  who  volunteer  their  services,  instead  of  the 
present  plan  of  employing  one  paid  visiting  physician  who  em- 
ploys unpaid  resident  physicians  at  the  institution. 

Wyoming  County.  The  almshouse  is  considered  to  be  in  good 
condition.     During   the  past  year  the  buildings  have  been    re- 
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painted.  The  special  need  is  a  hospital  for  the  nick.  The  com- 
mittee addressed  a  letter  to  the  board  of  supervisors  bringing  the 
needs  of  the  almshouse  to  the  attention  of  the  hoard.  There  are 
no  eases  of  tuberculosis  reported,  but  there  are  said  to  be  twelve 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic  inmates,  which  seems  a  large  propor- 
tion out  of  a  population  of  forty. 

Yates  County.  This  little  almshouse  with  less  than  forty  in- 
mates is  well  managed  and  seems  to  be  a  comfortable  and  home- 
like place  for  the  aged  poor.  All  of  the  outbuildings  have  been 
painted  during  the  year,  new  tubs  have  been  put  in  the  laundry, 
and  a  gasoline  engine  and  feed  grinder  have  been  installed.  The 
special  need  is  considered  to  be  a  better  lighting  system,  a  porch 
for  the  men,  and  an  icehouse  with  a  cold-storage  room.  The  water 
supply  is  not  always  sufficient,  and  the  fire  protection  is  not  very 
good,  and  the  plumbing,  drainage  and  ventilation  are  only  fair. 
The  food  is  good  and  the  almshouse  is  kept  in  a  cleanly  and 
orderly  way,  and  the  general  administration  is  excellent.  Eleven 
of  the  thirty-eight  inmates  are  said  to  be  feeble-minded  or 
epileptic. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  VISIT- 
ING COMMITTEE. 

The  systematic  visiting  of  the  city  hospitals,  homes  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  the  Municipal  Lodging  House,  in  Greater 
New  York,  by  members  of  the  New  York  City  Visiting  Commit- 
tee, has  been  continued.  There  have  been  twenty-four  meetings  of 
the  committee,  its  executive  committee  or  borough  committees,  at 
which  matters  of  general  interest  have  been  discussed,  and  a  large 
number  of  meetings  of  subcommittees. 

Its  visitors  have  frequently  conferred  with  the  officers  of  the 
departments  and  superintendents  of  institutions.  As  important 
needs  have  been  ascertained,  more  formal  statements  have  been 
made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities,  the  Trustees  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  and  other  public  officials.  The 
following  is  a  partial  list  of  such  statements: 

October  12,  1908,  a  statement  to  the  Hoard  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
commenting  at  length  upon  the  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the  Departments 
of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  and  Public  Charities  for   1900;   urging  cer- 
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tain  requested  appropriations  aa  especially  necessary  and  pointing  out  some 
possible  methods  of  economy. 

November  6,  1908,  a  memorandum  as  to  suggested  improvements  in  the 
preliminary  plans  of  the  new  Bradford  Street  Hospital,  Brooklyn  (prepared 
in  cooperation  with  the  Hospital  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation). 

November  10,  1908,  a  statement  of  certain  needs  at  the  New  York  City  Farm 
Colony. 

November  14,  1908,  suggestions  concerning  a  list  prepared  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  for  planting  on   Black-well's 

January  30,  1900,  a  letter  submitting  the  suggestions  of  advisory  landscape 
architects  concerning  the  preliminary  plans  and  specifications  for  the  layout 
of  the  City  Hospital  and  Metropolitan  Hospital  districts  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

February  13,  1909,  detailed  comments  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
preliminary  layout  of  the  New  York  City  Farm  Colony,  with  the  suggestions 
of  expert  advisers  as  to  the  best  types  of  almshouse  construction. 

March  27,  1900,  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  concerning  the  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools. 

March  29,  1900,  a  statement  of  desirable  improvements  for  the  employees  in 
all  institutions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  new  buildings  and  for  the  employment  of  a  salaried  manager  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  employees,  and  other  general  suggestions  for  their 

April  2,  1000,  a  statement  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  the 
more  important  needs  of  all  of  the  institutions,  bureaus,  etc.,  and  of  the 
department  in  general,  as  observed  by  the  members  of  the  New  York  City 
Visiting  Committee,  for  consideration  especially  in  preparing  a  request  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  issues  of  corporate  stock  for  new 
buildings. 

April  2,  1000,  a  letter  suggesting  a  plan  for  the  establishment  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  of  the  systematic  assistance  of  outgoing  hospital 
patients,  by  advice  and  reference  to  the  appropriate  charitable  societies,  etc.. 
to  conserve  the  curative  effects  of  their  stay  in  the  institutions. 

April  13,  1009,  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools  in  visiting  children  dis- 
charged from  that  institution  to  their  homes  securing  the  cooperation  of 
dispensaries,  hospitals  and  charitable  societies,  in  conserving  the  curative 
end  educational  effects  of  the  children's  stay  in  the  institution  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  conditions  leading  to  disease,  and  in  improving  home  con- 
ditions where  possible. 

April  20,  1009,  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  supporting  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities 
for  authorization  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  certain  much  needed  buildings 
for  the  Department,  for  which  appropriations  had  already  been  granted,  but 
for  the  erection  of  which  special  permission  was  necessary. 

April  30,  1900,  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Correction 
urging  the  securing  of  a  dock  in  Manhattan  for  that  department,  separate 
from  the  dock  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  and  the  establishment 
of  landings  on  the  eastern  side  of  Blackwell's  Island  to  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Correction  instead  of  those  on  the  western  Bide  which  are  at  present 

used  by  both  departments. 

May  11,  1909,  an  oral  statement  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities 

of  certain  important  needs  for  the  Kings  County  Hospital. 

May  17,  1006,  a  letter  suggesting  certain  improvements  for  the  Orthopedic 

Department  of  the  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools. 

May  19,  1906,  a  letter  suggesting  the  enlargement  of  Ward  34  at  Bellevue 

Hospital  for  disturbed  and  alcoholic  women  patients,  including  prisoners,  in 

order  to  increase  the  facilities  for  segregation  and  to  lessen  the  overcrowding 

to  some  extent- 
June  3,  1009,  a  statement  supplementary  to  that  of  April  13,  1906,  showing 

the  work  of  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  City  Children's  Hospitals  and 

Schools,  in  visiting  children  discharged  from  that  institution  to  their  homes. 
June  3,  1909,  a  letter  forwarding  to  the  Department  of  Public  Charities 

certain  statements  made  by  parents  concerning  the  treatment  of  their  children, 
June   14,   1909,  comments   and   suggestions   on   the   layout   of   the  proposed 

development  of  Kings   County  Hospital    (prepared   in   cooperation   with  the 

Hospital  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association). 

July  0,  1D0B,  a  letter  transmitting  a  report  from  Mr.  Peter  Joseph  McKeon, 

advisory  member  on  Are  protection,  as  to  certain  immediate  changes  suggested 

for  the  improvement  of  fire  protection  at  the  City  Children's  Hospitals  and 

Schools- 
July  9,  1909,  a  statement  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  certain 

needs  for  which  the  Committee  asked  special  consideration  in  the  preparation 

of  the  budget  estimate  for  1010,  and  having  to  do  chiefly  with  the  individual 

care  of  patients  and  inmates. 

July  9,  lBOfi,  informal   suggestions  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

the  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools,  of  changes  which  it  seemed  desirable 

to  moke  in  the  budget  of  that  institution  for  1910. 

July   14,   1909,  a  letter   transmitting  an  extensive  report  by  the  advisory 

member  on  Are  protection  as  to  changes  and  improvements,  which  were  needed 

in  fire  protection  and  prevention  for  the  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools. 
July  16,   1909,   letters  to  private  charitable   organizations  informing  them 

of   the  proposed  development  of  social  service   work   for  outgoing  patients  in 

the   principal   public   hospitals,   and    suggesting   preparation   on   their   part   to 

cooperate  with  this  development. 

September  1,  1909,  comments  and  suggestions  on  the  revised  layout  of  the 

proposed  future  development  of  the  New  York  City  Farm  Colony  for  Aged 

and  Infirm. 

Patients  Discharged  from  the  City  Hospitals. 

The  committee  has  continued  its  work  of  visiting  children  dis- 
charged to  their  homes  from  the  New  York  city  children's  hospi- 
tals and  schools,  securing  the  cooperation  of  dispensaries,  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  societies  in  improving  home  conditions  where 
possible,  and  in  conserving  the  curative  and  educational  effect  of 
the  children's  stay  in  the  institution  and  preventing  a  recurrence 
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of  conditions  leading  to  disease.  The  general  after-care  com- 
mittee, after  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  social  service  work  for 
outgoing  patients,  formulated  a  plan  for  its  development  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities.  After  a  con- 
ference on  this  subject  with  the  Commissioner,  the  latter  has 
requested  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  grant  in 
the  budget  for  1910  the  necessary  salaries  for  employees  to  give 
attention  to  the  needs  of  outgoing  patients  from  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  department.  This  committee  has  urged  upon 
charitable  societies  the  need  of  preparation  to  cooperate  in  this 
development  of  social  service  in  the  public  hospitals, 

lTeoinq  Upon  Fiscal  Authorities  the  Impbovement  of 
Puhlio  Chahitable  Institutions.      " 

.  The  committee  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Bellevue  and 
Allied  Hospitals  for  1909.  While  it  found  that  a  few  items  could 
be  reduced  without  serious  injury  to  the  welfare  of  the  patients, 
a  statement  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  was  pre- 
pared in  support  of  the  greater  part  of  the  requests  of  these  two 
departments,  giving  the  reasons  therefor,  and  urging  certain  items 
as  especially  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  This  formal  state- 
ment was  supplemented  by  arousing  public  interest  in  the  highly 
undesirable  conditions  resulting  from  insufficient  appropriations 
in  the  past.  This  wa3  done  through  newspaper  comment  and 
through  taking  part  in  the  "  Budget  Exhibit "  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  taxpayers'  association. 

Following  the  urgent  recommendations  made  by  the  committee 
and  the  commissioner  of  public  charities  for  the  improvement  of 
the  "  hospital  helpers  "  service  of  the  public  hospitals,  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
in  the  1909  budget  for  the  improvement  of  this  service  in  Kings 
County  Hospital,  in  order  that  the  advantage  of  increasing  trie 
wages  of  the  underpaid  lower  grades  of  employees  might  be  shown. 
The  committee  has  made  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  utilizing 
the  sum  mentioned,  which  would,  in  its  opinion,  greatly  assist  in 
the  improvement  of  the  service. 
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The  committee  strongly  supported  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Charities  for  authority  to  proceed  with  the  erec- 
tion of  certain  much  needed  buildings  for  the  department,  for 
which  appropriations  had  been  granted,  but  for  the  erection  of 
which  further  special  permission  was  required.  The  committee's 
statement  was  supplemented  by  photographs  showing  actual  con- 
ditions of  overcrowding,  etc.,  which  were  strikingly  bad  and  which 
would  be  improved  by  the  erection  of  these  buildings.  The  com- 
missioner's request  was  granted  on  April  30,  1909. 

Building  Plans. 
The  committee  has  continued  to  offer  suggestions  on  the  plans 
of  new  buildings  as  the  development  of  the  city  charitable  insti- 
tutions has  progressed.  The  suggestions  have  received  careful 
attention,  and  many  of  them  have  been  adopted,  notably  in  con- 
nection with  the  plans  for  the  new  Bradford  Street  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn.  The  general  modification  of  the  scheme  of  the  hospital 
suggested  by  this  committee  (in  cooperation  with  the  hospital 
committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association)  waB  largely 
adopted. 

Welfare  of  Employees. 
The  welfare  committee  of  the  New  York  City  Visiting  Com- 
mittee has  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  different  public  charitable  institutions.  As  a  result 
of  its  observations  it  prepared  a  comprehensive  statement  of  de- 
sirable improvements  for  these  employees,  including  new  build- 
ings needed  for  their  housing  and  recreation,  methods  of  making 
the  institutional  life  more  attractive,  and  the  employment  of  a 
salaried  manager  to  look  after  their  interests.  These  suggestions 
were  made  in  the  belief  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
improving  the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm  is  to  secure  and  retain 
intelligent  and  trustworthy  employees.  At  a  conference  held  with 
the  commissioner  of  public  charities  concerning  the  above  state- 
ment of  the  committee  (of  Harch  29,  1909),  the  commissioner 
stated  that  he  expected  to  request  the  salaries  for  two  additional 
employees  in  the  budget  estimate  of  the  department  for  1910; 
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the  duties  of  these  employees  to  be  in  part  as  suggested.  This 
request  is  now  awaiting  the  consideration  of  the  city  fiscal 
authorities. 

Nurses'  Training. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  special  training  school  committee  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  New  York  City  Visiting  Committee  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  former  committee  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  training  of 
nurses  in  social  service  work.  The  members  of  that  committee 
also  very  kindly  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  information 
previously  furnished  them  by  the  Visiting  Committee,  which  had 
been  used  by  them  in  their  investigations.  The  report  of  this 
training  school  committee  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association  and  the  Visiting  Committee  is 
pleased  to  note  that  it  agrees  so  closely  with  its  own  conclusions, 
particularly  in  the  following  points :  that  the  training  schools  of 
large  general  hospitals  should  have  a  three  years'  graded  course; 
that  small  hospitals  in  proximity  to  large  general  hospitals,  or 
large  medical  centers,  should  arrange  for  affiliation  with  these 
institutions  for  such  training  school  work  as  cannot  be  given  in 
the  local  hospitals,  the  total  length  of  training  for  pupils  being 
three  years ;  that  a  two  years  and  three  months'  course  of  training 
should  be  recognized  for  isolated  small  hospitals  (as  a  problem 
apart  from  the  training  school  situation  in  the  larger  institutions). 

The  committee  has  been  especially  interested  in  the  desirability 
of  improving  the  nursing  service  in  the  homes  for  the  aged  and 
infirm.  Its  suggestions  of  June  19,  1908,  for  the  improvement 
of  this  service,  by  establishing  a  standard  of  training  for  nurses, 
by  increasing  the  number  and  pay  of  those  employed,  and  by 
further  regulating  the  compounding  of  medicines,  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  during  the  past 
year,  and  request  has  been  made  in  the  budget  estimate  of  that 
department  for  1910,  for  funds  to  improve  thiB  service. 

Care  of  the  Sick  at  the  Farm  Colony. 

The  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  the  borough  of 
Richmond,  which  was  reorganized  in  1907,  have  continued  their 
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active  visiting  and  effective  work  in  behalf  of  the  New  Tort 
City  Farm  Colony, 

The  care  of  the  sick  at  the  New  York  City  Farm  Colony  haa 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  appointment  of  a  nurse  for  the  men 
and  one  for  the  women,  and  the  establishment  of  infirmaries  for 
each  class.  In  December,  1907,  the  committee  suggested  that  a 
nurse  should  be  appointed  to  look  after  the  sick  at  the  farm  colony, 
and  on  November  10, 1908,  that  an  infirmary  should  be  set  aside  in 
the  old  stone  building  in  the  yard,  and  a  male  attendant  assigned 
to  duty  there,  for  the  care  of  the  sick  men.  The  committee  is 
gratified  to  note  that  not  only  have  these  suggestions  been  adopted, 
but  that  further  improvements  in  the  care  of  the  sick  have  been 
carried  into  effect.  However,  it  believes  that  a  proper  infirmary 
building  should  be  constructed  in  the  near  future  and  a  resident 
physician  appointed  for  the  best  care  of  those  sick  inmates  who 
cannot  or  should  not  be  transferred  to  hospitals,  particularly  as 
the  farm  colony  is  soon  to  be  rapidly  developed. 

Suggestions  as  to  Recobds. 

Members  of  the  Richmond  committee  have  made  important 
suggestions  to  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  dependent 
adults  in  Richmond  as  to  methods  of  keeping  records  in  that 
bureau,  and  these  suggestions  have  been  approved  and  put  into 
effect. 

Special  Activities. 

The  Brooklyn  committee  has  continued  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  organized  by  it  at  the  Kings  County  Hospital, 
and  has  provided  Christmas  festivities,  etc.,  especially  for  the 
children  in  the  hospitals  and  the  old  men  and  women  in  the 
Brooklyn  division  of  the  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. 

The  Bellevue  committee  has  continued  its  interest  and  coopera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  clubs  for  employees  organized  at  the  hos- 
pital through  the  late  Mrs.  John  L.  Wilkie,  who  was  a  member  of 
that  committee.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  committee  has  co- 
operated with  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
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Employment  fok  Infiem. 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  on  employment  for  intinu 
hat-  extended  employment  work  among  the  infirm,  crippled  and 
blind  in  the  city  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  and  in  the  city 
hospital.  This  work  has  been  developed  especially  along  lines 
of  curative  valne  for  the  patients  and  inmates,  from  a  medical 
point  of  view.  The  visiting  physicians  have  been  most  cordial  in 
their  support,  and  their  suggestions  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value. 

The  opinions  of  members  of  the  medical  boards  as  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  are  of  especial  value.  The  following  is  a  res- 
olution of  the  medical  board  of  the  City  Hospital,  adopted  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1909: 

"  That  the  medical  board  of  the  City  Hospital  thoroughly  en- 
dorses the  work  being  done  by  the  Xew  York  Visiting  Committee, 
and  extends  to  them  its  thanks." 

One  of  the  visiting  physicians  of  this  hospital  has  been  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  development  of  the  employment  work. 
He  writes : 

"  I  have  been  especially  impressed  with  the  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  cases  of  arthritis  deformans.  Some  of  these  cases  with 
hands  so  deformed  that  one  doubted  the  possibility  of  the  most 
ordinary  acts  being  accomplished,  have  completed  useful  and 
artistic  bits  of  basket  and  needle  work.  The  effect  mentally  upon 
the  patients  has  been  in  consequence  good  and  I  may  add  that  to 
those  in  attendance  in  the  ward,  physicians  and  nurses,  the  sight 
of  these  cripples  usefully  employed  is  very  gratifying.  The  quiet 
nature  of  the  occupation  makes  it  not  only  suitable  for  a  ward  in 
which  there  are  acute  as  well  as  chronic  cases,  but  it  is  in  addition 
a  good  influence  against  idleness  and  pauperism." 

Concerning  the  work  of  the  Brooklyn  division  of  the  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Infirm,  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  has  written: 

"  The  employment  work  introduced  at  Flatbush  by  your  inval- 
uable committee  has  repeatedly  attracted  my  attention.  While  it 
casually  does  more  or  less  interest  and  divert  those  who  are  able 
to  do  any  of  it,  and  often  proves  an  item  of  interest  to  other  in- 
mates, it  appeals  to  me  as  a  means  of  treatment.  Play  is  the 
great  trainer  in  childhood,  and  absorbing  occupation  in  later  life. 
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The  greatest  gain  during  the  fifteen  years  1  have  been  attending 
has  been  by  increasing  the  activity  of  a  considerable  class  of  the 
paralyzed.  Giving  such  as  are  able  more  definite  employment 
broadens  the  plan  and  is  a  distinct  step  in  advance." 

During  the  past  year  a  cheerful,  sunny  workshop  has  been  com- 
pleted at  the  City  Home  as  a  result  of  our  suggestion.  It  is  most 
attractive  and  convenient  for  the  use  of  the  workers  in  their  handi- 
crafts, affording  a  much  more  suitable  place  for  this  purpose  than 
the  crowded  wards.  Lockers  have  been  installed  in  this  shop,  in 
which  the  men  keep  their  materials  and  the  finished  products,  and 
these  aTe  very  useful  in  keeping  the  wards  in  order, 

REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE  CHAR- 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
At  the  present  time  the  State  is  committed  to  several  large  en- 
terprises in  connection  with  the  establishment  and  development 
of  institutions  belonging  in  this  class.  There  are  other  some- 
what similar  and  equally  important  needs  of  the  people  which 
should  be  met  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

Repairs,    Additions    and    New    Buildings     at    Institutions 
Already  Established. 

The  State  charitable  institutions  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes : 

1.  Four  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 

2.  Five  reformatories  for  women,  girls  and  boys. 

3.  Two  homes  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families,  etc. 

4.  Hospital  for  incipient  tuberculosis. 

5.  Hospital  for  crippled  children. 
C.   School  for  Indian  children. 

7.   School  for  blind  children. 

1.  Institutions  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic.  The  four 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  had,  on  October 
1,  1908,  a  census  of  3,482.  There  were  in  the  county,  city  and 
town  almshouse  institutions  on  this  date  1,817  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic  inmates,  and  a-  very  large  number  (no  one  knows  how 
many)  is  known  to  be  at  large  in  the  community.    The  number 
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of  applications  for  admission  to  State  institutions  and  the  num- 
ber of  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  cases  supported  in  private  in- 
stitutions at  public  expense  amount  to  about  1,200.  This  makes 
a  total  of  over  3,000  now  definitely  known  to  need  care.  During 
the  next  five  years  there  will  be  not  less  than  1,500  additional 
applications. 

It  would  probably  be  well  to  concentrate  most  of  the  new 
building  operations  at  Ijetchworth  Village,  which  is  to  care  for 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic  cases  of  the  custodial  class  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  If  the  policy  should  be  adopted 
of  transferring  to  this  institution  any  considerable  number  of  the 
inmates  of  the  four  existing  institutions  who  came  from  this  sec- 
tion, it  might  be  unnecessary  to  greatly  enlarge  these  four  insti- 
tutions for  some  time  to  come.  Otherwise  they  must  be  enlarged 
to  care  for  the  increasing  population  of  this  class  from  outside  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  plan  of  providing  for  all  the  feeble-minded 
men  and  boys  at  Rome,  for  the-  girls  at  Syracuse  and  for  the 
women  at  Newark,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  the  boards  of  managers  of  the  three  institutions, 
necessitates  the  addition  of  a  department  at  the  Rome  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  for  the  275  boys  now  cared  for  at  the  Syracuse 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  The  number  of 
women  at  Rome  whom  it  is  planned  to  transfer  to  the  Newark 
State  Custodial  Asylum  is  about  275.  Accommodations  should 
be  made  available  at  Newark  as  soon  as  possible  for  this  number. 
Two  large  two-story  buildings  similar  to  those  at  Rome  might  well 
be  erected  at  Newark  for  these  women  of  the  purely  custodial 
class,  instead  of  four  or  five  separate  cottages  of  a  more  expensive 
construction.  The  six  cottages  already  at  Newark  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  care  for  the  number  of  inmates  capable  of  benefiting  by 
such  accommodations.  The  further  enlargement  of  the  Syracuse 
institution  is  not  desired,  and  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether, 
as  the  buildings  are  old  and  somewhat  obsolete  in  construction,  it 
would  not  be  better  to  abandon  them  and  sell  the  very  valuable 
land  which  they  occupy,  and  to  provide  an  educational  depart- 
ment for  girls  in  connection  with  the  institution  at  Newark.  If 
this  plan  were  adopted,  more  land  should  be  bought  at  Newark. 
The  land  now  owned  is  already  very  inadequate  for  the  present 
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population.  To  provide  for  all  male  cases  at  Rome  and  all  fe- 
male cases  at  Newark  would  probably  prove  better  and  more 
economical  than  the  present  method  of  caring  for  these  cases  in 
three  institutions,  two  of  them  for  both  sexes.  Craig  Colony 
should  be  enlarged  to  care  for  about  500  more  patients  of  the  im- 
provable class. 

The  new  buildings  which  should  be  provided  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years  in  connection  with  this  group  of  institutions 
are  as  follows: 

Number  to  be       Probable 
Institution.  provided  for.        cost. 

Letehwortta  Village 8, 500    $2, 800, 000 

Craig  Colony   600  300, 000 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 275  137, 500 

Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum 275  137, 600 


4, 560     93, 375, 000 


2.  Reformatories.  The  five  reformatories  for  women  and  chil- 
dren had  a  census  October  1,  1908,  of  2,142.  All  of  the  reform- 
atories except  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  are 
crowded  and  should  be  gradually  enlarged.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Bedford  and  Hudson,  which  have  had  to  refuse  to  receive 
commitments.  The  largest  item  of  expenditure  is  naturally  the 
development  of  the  new  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys  in 
Westchester  county.  The  appropriation  of  $1,200,000  asked  for 
to  develop  this  institution  for  800  boys  should  be  made  available, 
and  about  $300,000  should  be  spent  for  additional  dormitory, 
hospital  and  school  accommodations  at  the  Industry,  Hudson, 
Albion  and  Bedford  institutions.  A  total  appropriation  of  about 
$1,500,000  is  needed  for  these  institutions  during  the  next  few 
years. 

3.  Homes  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  and  Their  Families.  The 
State  institutions  at  Bath  and  Oxford  are  likely  to  have  a  dimin- 
ishing population,  as  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  become  fewer. 
The  accommodations  required  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  infirm- 
aries. It  seems  questionable  whether  new  buildings  should  be 
provided  to  any  considerable  extent  if  it  is  possible  to  make  over 
existing  buildings  so  that  they  will  suit  the  needs  of  the  increasing 
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proportion  of  feeble  inmates.  Probably  about  $100,000  will  be 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

i.  State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Tuberculosis.  The  State  Hos- 
pital for  Incipient  Tuberculosis  at  Ray  Brook  cares  for  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  admission. 
Without  endeavoring  to  make  provision  for  all  cases  of  incipient 
tuberculosis  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  State  should  provide 
institutions  for  patients  from  the  smaller  localities  which  have 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  such  cases  to  build  local  sanatoria  for 
them.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  State  should  not  assess  on  the 
localities  from  which  the  patients  come  the  entire  cost  of  their 
maintenance,  and  with  the  present  widespread  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, no  locality  would  be  likely  to  fail  to  send  its  patients  to  State 
institutions  on  account  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  State 
should  probably  look  forward  to  larger  expenditures  for  build- 
ings, but  need  not  anticipate  larger  appropriations  for  mainte- 
nance. At  least  1,000  additional  beds,  preferably  located  at  two 
new  State  hospitals  for  this  class,  one  in  the  western  and  one  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  should  be  provided  during  the  next 
five  years  at  a  cost  of  from  $750  to  $800  per  bed,  a  total  of  about 
$750,000  for  this  purpose. 

5.  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children.  The  State  Hospital 
for  Crippled  Children  at  West  Haverstraw  cares  for  only  forty- 
six.  About  half  of  these  children  come  from  New  York  City  and 
the  remainder  from  other  parts  of  the  State.  Without  trying  to 
provide  for  the  large  number  of  crippled  children  in  the  large 
cities,  for  whom  increasing  local  provision  is  being  made  by 
private  charity,  the  State  might  well  make  provision  for  the  chil- 
dren of  this  class  whose  homes  are  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural 
communities,  who  would  not  otherwise  receive  the  care  they  need. 
There  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  whether  the  present  site  is 
sufficiently  salubrious  to  warrant  the  erection  of  additional  build- 
ings and  also  whether  it  is  sufficiently  central  and  sufficiently  easy 
of  access  by  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  to  make  the  re- 
tention and  development  of  the  present  site  desirable.  If  new 
buildings  are  provided  the  capacity  of  such  an  institution  should 
probably  not  exceed  200,  The  probable  cost  of  a  new  institution 
on  a  new  site  for  this  number  would  be  about  $200,000, 
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6.  School  for  Indian  Children.  The  Thomas  Indian  School 
cares  for  about  150  Indian  children  from  all  the  eight  reserva- 
tions in  the  State.  It  might  be  well  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
such  an  institution  is  needed  —  whether  most  of  the  children  are 
destitute  or  have  homes  where  they  could  remain  and  attend 
local  day  schools,  or  whether,  if  they  have  no  homes,  they  could 
advantageously  be  cared  for  at  local  institutions  for  white  chil- 
dren, where  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  mixing  with  such 
children  and  learning  the  ways  of  those  with  whom  they  are  to 
associate  later  when  they  leave  the  institution.  If  it  is  consid- 
ered desirable  to  segregate  the  Indian  children,  a  few  additional 
buildings  are  needed  at  the  Thomas  Indian  School,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $50,000  should  be  made  there  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years. 

7.  School  for  Blind  Children.  The  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia  cares  for  and  educates  125'  blind  children.  With  the 
present  effort  that  is  being  made  to  prevent  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  which  causes  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  tho 
blindness  among  children,  there  may  be  less  demand  for  State 
provision  for  this  class.  It  is  increasingly  becoming  the  policy 
of  large  cities  to  educate  the  blind  in  day  classes  connected  with 
public  schools,  thus  enabling  them  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
home  life.  There  will  probably  always  be  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  destitute  blind  children,  especially  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties, for  whom  a  State  school  will  be  required.  An  enlargement 
of  the  capacity,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  demanded  at  the 
present  time. 

New  Kinds  of  Institutions  Which  Should  Be  Established. 

The  following  estimates  are  very  tentative,  but  may  be  helpful 
in  arriving  at  an  approximate  idea  of  what  the  State  has  before  it 
in  the  near  future. 

1.  State  Farm  for  Women.  When  the  commission  appointed  to 
secure  a  site  for  this  institution  has  made  its  selection,  an  appro- 
priation will  be  required  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  For  200 
inmates  an  appropriation  of  about  $200,000  would  be  required. 

2.  Farm  Colony  for  Vagrants.  An  institution  for  the  long-con- 
tinued or  permanent  care  of  "  workhouse  rounders  "  has  long  been 
recommended  by  those  interested  in  the  penal  system  of  the  State. 
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Such  an  institution  would  be  wise  and  economical  and  should  be 
provided  in  the  near  future.  About  500  inmates  should  be  pro- 
vided for  at  a  probable  cost  of  $500,000. 

3.  Reformatory  for  Adult  Misdemeanants.  Such  an  institution. 
is  greatly  needed  and  either  a  site  should  be  acquired  and  build- 
ings erected  or  else  one  or  more  of  the  existing  penitentiaries 
Bhould  be  made  over  for  thiB  purpose.  In  either  case  a  consid- 
erable appropriation  will  be  required,  probably  $500,000  for  500 
inmates. 

4.  Hospital  for  Inebriates.  There  is  a  growing  realization  of 
the  need  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  inebriates,  and  it  seems 
to  be  questionable  whether  institutions  of  so  highly  specialized  a 
character  will  ever  be  provided  by  localities,  except  possibly  by 
cities  of  the  first  class.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject  that 
the  State  should  provide  institutions  for  this  class  and  charge  the 
maintenance  of  patients  to  the  localities  from  which  they  come, 
somewhat  on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  State  care  of  incipient 
tuberculosis.  The  interest  in  this  subject  is  likely  to  grow  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  and  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  making  a  State  appropriation  during  the  next 
five  years  for  an  institution  for  from  200  to  250  of  this  class  out- 
side the  city  of  New  York  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000. 

Summary  of  Appbopbiations  Needed  1910-1914. 

Existing  State  Charitable  Institutions: 

Institutions  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic S3,  375,000 

Reformatories    1.500,000 

Homes  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  and  their  Families 100, 006 

State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Tuberculosis 750, 000 

State  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children 200,000 

School  (or  Indian  Children 50,000 

Total   for   State  Charitable   Institutions $5,975,000 

New  kinds  of  institutions  which  should  be  established: 

State  Farm   for  Women $200, 000 

Farm    Colony   for   Vagrants 500,000 

Reformatory  for  Misdemeanants 500, 000 

Hospital  for  Inebriates 200,000 

Total  for  new  kinds  or  institutions 11,400,000 
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Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

This  institution  has  been  visited  frequently  by  the  Associa- 
tion's very  devoted  and  efficient  visitors,  who  have  presented  fre- 
quent informal  reports  to  the  central  office.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  reports  of  visits  in  September  and  October,  1909, 
are  submitted: 

"  It  has  been  the  custom  to  send  in  requisitions  for  an  estimated 
number  of  garments  necessary  for  sanitary  conditions,  as  well  aa 
for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  It  is  a  fact  that  said  estimates 
fall  short  of  the  required  number  of  garments  so  that  each  girl 
can  have  the  necessary  changes.  When,  the  requisition  reaches 
the  fiscal  supervisor  and  is  looked  over,  it  is  cut  down,  hence,  there 
is  always  a  shortage  of  necessary  clothing. 

"  In  the  matter  of  out-of-door  wraps  for  winter  wear  when  the 
girls  take  their  daily  exercise,  there  is  now  a  shortage  in  the 
requisition,  consequently  146  girls  must  be  denied  daily  exerciBe 
for  the  want  of  wraps  and  the  neglect  to  send  in  the  requisition  in 
due  time.  The  capes  now  in  use  are  of  the  poorest  material, 
costing  thirty-nine  cents  per  yard,  two  and  a  half  yards  in  each 
cape,  finishing  material  costing  fifteen  cents  more,  said  capes  in- 
voiced at  $3  each.  These  capes  give  little  protection  from  cold. 
Shawls  can  be  had  that  are  warmer  and  better  suited  for  the  use 
of  these  women,  at  $2  each.  The  capes  have  to  be  cut  and  sewed 
in  the  sewing  rooms,  which  adds  another  delay  to  immediate  use, 
while  the  shawls  can  be  utilized  as  soon  as  received. 

"  The  board  of  managers  at  the  September  meeting  passed  a 
resolution  dismissing  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wmspear,  who  had  served 
seventeen  years  as  superintendent,  from  further  service  after 
October  1.  Mr.  Win3pear  took  exception  to  the  resolution  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  remain  on  duty  after  October  1.  The 
board,  at  a  later  meeting  in  September,  reaffirmed  their  action  at 
the  previous  meeting,  so  Mr.  Winspear  stepped  out  and  the  stew- 
ard is  made  the  temporary  acting  superintendent." 

As  very  few  improvements  have  been  made  at  this  institution 
during  the  past  year,  the  needs  remain  as  previously  stated, 
namely,  a  large  centrally  located  laundry,  a  central  industrial 
building  and  additional  land. 
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Home  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  our  visitors: 

"  The  viait  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  our  last  report,  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
meeting  of  the  managers  and  the  State  Architect,  at  which  pre- 
liminary plans  for  the  group  of  new  buildings  which  were  to  take 
the  place  of  those  which  bad  been  destroyed  by  fire  were  discussed. 
At  that  time  the  employees'  building  was  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. When  we  approached  the  asylum  on  our  last  visit  we  noted 
the  completed  employees'  building,  which  adds  materially  to  the 
architectural  attractiveness  of  the  institution  and  were  able  to  in- 
spect the  partially  completed  new  group  which  will  afford  ade- 
quate accommodation  for  the  increasing  population. 

"  This  last  visit,  also,  included  the  dinner  hour,  so  that  in  our 
inspection  of  the  wards  we  saw  all  the  inmates  at  their  noonday 
meal.  We  were  impressed  with  the  degree  of  orderliness  and 
neatness  which  prevailed,  and  were  interested  to  observe  the  extent 
to  which  the  inmates  help  themselves.  On  the  wards  where  the 
crippled  and  helpless  inmates  are  obliged  to  eat  in  the  wards,  some 
of  the  brighter  ones  were  detailed  to  assist  the  attendants  in  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  their  helpless  fellows,  which  they  were  doing 
with  manifest  pleasure,  while  in  the  main  dining-rooms  each  table 
waB  served,  under  the  inspection  of  an  attendant,  by  one  of  the 
inmates  who  sat  at  the  head.  The  food  provided  was  plain,  but 
wholesome. 

"  In  the  wards  an  abnormal  condition  of  crowding  exists,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  which  are  now  being  rebuilt, 
but  the  temporary  arrangements  made  necessary  by  this  condition 
seem  to  be  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  We  noted 
among  other  things  that  there  is  a  piano  in  almost  every  ward, 
mostly  old  square  pianos,  on  which  some  of  the  brighter  inmates 
are  allowed  to  practice  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  attend- 
ants. We  also  listened  to  a  portion  of  the  rehearsal  of  the  in- 
mates' band,  which  was  discoursing  very  creditable  music  of  a 
martial  sort,  with  plenty  of  bass  drum  assistance. 

"  The  employees'  building,  with  its  social  room,  reading-room 
and  billiard  tables,  is  a  great  and  much  needed  improvement.    We 
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looked  into  one  of  the  comfortable  bedrooni3  and  also  into  the 
billiard-room,  where  some  of  the  male  attendants  were  enjoying 
their  noon  hour.  The  superintendent  informs  us  that,  owing 
principally  to  the  conditions  in  the  labor  market,  but  also,  perhaps, 
to  those  advantages  which  the  institution  can  now  offer,  it  is  not 
difficult  this  year  to  obtain  enough  efficient  attendants,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  in  the  past. 

"  We  visited  one  of  the  farm  colonies  and  inspected  the  new 
cow  and  horse  barns,  besides  looking  into  the  laundry  and  some 
other  outbuildings. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  significant  general  impression  of  our  visit 
which  is  worth  recording  is  the  atmosphere  of  normal  family  life 
which  is  cultivated  —  or  at  least  simulated  —  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent in  the  institution,  under  the  policy  of  the  present  superin- 
tendent. We  note  every  year  various  indications  of  progress 
away  from  the  discipline  and  precision  of  institutional  organiza- 
tion toward  the  freedom  and  informality  which  ought  to  charac- 
terize a  family.  This  policy  undoubtedly  results  in  some  diminu- 
tion in  the  apparent  orderliness  of  the  wards..  In  one  of  the 
women's  wards  we  came  upon  several  children  who  were  running 
about,  we  found  inmates  engaged  in  various  tasks  all  over  the  in- 
stitution, and  we  noted,  as  has  been  said,  many  instances  where 
the  inmates  were  caring  for  each  other.  But  despite  the  loss  of 
precision  and  neatness  of  the  military  sort,  all  this  seems  to  us  to 
be  progress  in  the  right  direction.  Especially  in  the  farm  colony 
is  this  the  case.  The  boys  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  he  de- 
tailed to  one  of  these  colonies  live  as  much  like  ordinary  farmers' 
boys  as  the  conditions  permit.  We  believe  that  this  is  better  than 
more  elaborate  but  more  formal  arrangements  could  be. 

"  In  this  connection  we  were  interested  to  discuss  with  the 
superintendent  the  plans  for  placing  out  some  of  the  brighter 
boys  as  farm  hands,  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the 
institution.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  experiment  should  be  given 
a  fair  trial,  under  careful  scrutiny,  to  test  its  practical  value.  We 
understand  from  the  superintendent  that  the  boys  now  in  the  farm 
colonies  are  practically  self-supporting,  as  far  as  current  expenses 
go.  If  this  plan  of  placing  out  the  brighter  ones  to  service  should 
prove  expedient,  it  would  make  a  certain  proportion  of  these  now- 
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dependent  people  entirely  self-supporting,  which  is  eminently  de- 
sirable. It  would  also  bring  them  into  human  relations  which 
are  as  nearly  normal  as  possible,  and  in  addition  would  make  room 
in  the  institution  for  a  large  number  of  wholly  dependent  cases. 

"  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  the  long  hoped  for  transfer  of  the  female  inmates  to  the 
Newark  asylum-may  be  made  possible,  and  we  look  for  an  increase 
in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  Rome  asylum  when  that  takes 
place.  * 

"  We  trust  that  the  matter  of  clothing  may  be  more  adequately 
and  promptly  provided  for  than  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
inmates  ought  to  have  enough  changes  of  clothing  for  reasonable 
cleanliness,  and  warm  clothing  ought  to  be  provided  in  time  for 
use  in  the  first  cold  weather,  as  it  is  not  at  present  and  was  not 
when  we  made  our  last  report.  This  would  not  entail  added  ex- 
pense, in  the  long  run,  but  would  mean  greatly  increased  comfort" 

State  Training  School  foe  Gikls  at  Hudson. 
The  following  report  has  been  received  from  one  of  our  visitors: 
"  The  general  equipment  of  the  Training  School  for  Girls  at 
Hudson  has  within  a  few  years  been  greatly  improved,  and  the 
work  of  the  institution  has  developed  with  greater  freedom  as  its 
needs  have  been  met  and  the  hampering  friction  of  inconvenience 
has  gradually  lessened.  The  work  of  construction  now  in  pro- 
gress is  not  only  satisfactory  in  itself,  but  gratifying  because  it  is 
part  of  a  considered  and  established  plan.  In  that  aspect  it  is 
not  only  economically  wise,  but  is  rich  in  encouragement  and  in- 
terest to  the  superintendent  and  her  staff. 

"  But  though  much  has  been  accomplished,  much  is  still  desired 
and  needed.  To  give  to  the  State  the  full  measure  of  service  pos- 
sible to  an  institution  of  this  kind,  the  school  must  have  more 
cottage  room,  and  a  suitable  schoolhouse  and  hospital.  Briefly, 
the  carrying  out  with  the  least  possible  delay  of  the  general  plan 
for  additions  and  betterments  recommended  by  the  State  Archi- 
tect and  approved  by  the  Building  Improvement  Commission,  is 
strongly  urged  as  a  measure  of  economy  and  profit  to  the  State. 
The  immense  value  of  such  Bervice  as  is  rendered  in  this' institu- 
tion should  be  recognized  by  a  free  response  to  its  statements  of 
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needs.  And  these  needs  relate  to  internal  affairs  sb  well  as  to  ex- 
ternal considerations.  The  work  of  the  institution  increases 
steadily  in  scope  and  complexity,  and  its  demands  cannot  fairly 
be  met  with  the  present  allotment  of  helpers.  The  frequently  re- 
peated appeal  for  such  additional  assistance  to  the  superintendent 
as  shall  relieve  her  of  work  which  others  could  do,  and  so  free  her 
for  the  work  which  she  alone  can  do,  is  urged  again.  For  the 
proper  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  staff  of  the  institution, 
a  chief  clerk,  a  supervising  matron,  and  a  clerk  to  the  superin- 
tendent are  needed.  There  is  need  of  industrial  teachers,  and  of 
five  substitute  matrons  instead  of  the  present  three,  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  teachers  and  matrons  absent  on  vacations  or  incapac- 
itated by  illness.  The  work  of  the  officers  of  this  institution  is 
arduous,  exacting  and  wearing.  A  vacation  of  four  weeks  each 
year  is  surely  not  an  over-generous  allowance  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. At  present  only  three  weeks  are  granted.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  with  whom  it  lies  to  decide  the  allowance 
to  this  institution  could  be  persuaded  to  visit  it,  if  they  could  see 
the  thoroughness  of  the  training  it  gives  to  its  wards,  if  they 
could  acquaint  themselves  with  the  spirit  and  quality  of  the  Bervice 
given  by  the  staff  of  matrons  and  teachers,  and  last  and  chiefly, 
with  the  rare  wisdom  and  devotion  and  practical  intelligence  of 
the  superintendent,  they  would  feel,  we  are  sure,  that  when  she 
asks  their  aid  to  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  the  school,  the 
State  would  most  wisely  adjust  the  measure  of  its  giving  to  the 
terms  of  her  requests. 

"  It  is  a  misfortune  that  there  are  for  the  girls  no  pictures  and 
no  books.  A  few  hundred  dollars  would  supply  the  real  need  of 
pictures  for  the  assembly  rooms  of  the  cottages  and  the  school- 
rooms, and  provide  the  beginning  of  a  suitable  library.  But  the 
selection  of  books  and  pictures  should  be  careful,  and  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent." 

Western  IIouse  of  Refvoe  foe  Women  at  Albion. 

This  institution  was  visited  by  the  assistant  secretary,  June 

9,  1909.     Considerable  construction  was  under  way  at  the  time, 

including  a  large,  well-planned,  industrial  building  and  additions 

to  the  hospital  providing  for  another  ward  and  some  extra  rooms. 
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A  new  cottage  had  just  been  completed  and  would  be  ready  for 
occupancy  as  soon  as  the  furniture  arrived.  The  use  of  this  cot- 
tage greatly  relieves  the  overcrowding  which  had  existed  for  some 
time  to  such  an  extent  that  the  institution  has  been  obliged  to 
refuse  to  receive  inmates.  The  only  appropriation  of  importance 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  1909  was  for  a  sewage  disposal  plant. 
It  was  said  that  the  new  cottage  was  to  be  used  as  an  honor  cottage 
like  the  one  at  Bedford.  Formerly  there  has  been  no  classifica- 
tion among  the  cottages,  girls  being  promoted  from  the  reception 
building  to  whatever  cottage  had  a  vacancy,  the  cottages  all  being 
regarded  as  equally  desirable.  Even  women  with  babies  are  not 
kept  together,  but  are  scattered  about  in  the  different  cottages. 

The  system  of  records  recently  introduced  seems  to  be  a  great 
improvement  over  the  former  system,  but  not  so  good  as  the  sys- 
tem at  Bedford. 

The  visitor  dined  with  the  officers  at  one  of  the  cottages  and 
was  impressed  with  the  very  poor  quality  of  the  food.  It  seems 
unjust  that  officers  of  whom  so  much  is  demanded  should  be  re- 
quired to  use  supplies  of  the  same  quality  as  those  furnished  the 
inmates,  who  are  used  to  a  much  lower  standard  of  living.  The 
toughness  of  the  meat  and  the  general  unpalatableness  of  the  food 
appeared  to  be  due  to  the  quality  supplied  rather  than  because  of 
any  defect  in  the  cooking,  and  indicate  the  striking  inferiority 
of  the  supplies  furnished  to  such  institutions  compared  with  those 
furnished  the  State  hospitals. 

State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  our  visitors: 

"  In  submitting  this  our  annual  report,  we,  the  visitors  to  the 
Bedford  Reformatory,  have  only  words  of  praise  for  the  efficient 
work  that  is  being  done  by  Miss  Davis  and  her  staff. 

"  When  we  made  our  latest  visit  of  inspection  we  found  the 
reformatory  as  usual  in  perfect  order,  the  rooms  clean  and  well 
ventilated,  and  the  girls  busy  in  the  different  classrooms. 

"  The  work  on  the  Robinson  cottage  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  cottage  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  first 
of  the  year.     That  and  the  extra  rooms  which  are  being  prepared 
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in  the  administration  building  will  help  to  relieve  the  congestion, 
which  at  present  is  very  trying. 

"There  are  300  inmates  in  the  institution;  nineteen  of  that 
number  are  babies  and  about  ninety  women  are  on  parole.  We 
found  but  three  girls  in  the  disciplinary  building,  and  only  six  in 
the  hospital,  and  they  were  suffering  from  only  Blight  disorders. 
There  has  never  been  an  epidemic  in  the  institution,  and  it  is  very 
fortunate  that  such  trouble  has  not  come,  as  the  present  hospital 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  any  number  of  serious  cases. 
A  new  hospital  is  sadly  needed,  especially  one  with  separate  wards 
for  the  isolation  of  girls  with  contagious  diseases.  The  girls  who 
assist  the  trained  nurses  in  the  hospital  work  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  skijlful  trained  helpers,  and  three  of  these  assistants 
who  have  left  the  reformatory  have  secured  good  positions  as 
trained  helpers  in  hospitals  in  New  York,  Albany  and  Middle- 
town.  It  is  hoped  that  the  five  feeble-minded  girls  will  be  re- 
moved soon  to  the  Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Women,  as  they  hamper  the  work  being  done  for  the 
others. 

"  The  out-of-door  work  the  girls  have  to  do  is  very  beneficial, 
especially  for  the  nervous  and  high-tempered  girls.  They  are 
working  on  six  different  construction  jobs  at  present  —  one  is. 
putting  in  a  new  drainage  system;  another  is  a  cement  conduit 
200  feet  long  for  the  steam  pipes.  Cement  walks  are  also  being 
made,  and  extra  piping  laid  for  protection  from  fire. 

"Aa  we  went  through  the  buildings  we  saw  dinner  being  served 
in  the  bright,  cheery  dining-rooms;  ferns  and  flowers  were  in  the 
windows,  and  the  tables  were  neatly  set ;  the  food  was  appetizing 
and  well  served.  The  new  course  in  domestic  science  is  more 
complete  now  that  the  new  kitchen  and  classrooms  are  finished 
in  the  school  building.  Besides  the  classes  for  the  girls  in  cook- 
ing and  serving,  the  matrons  of  each  cottage  meet  once  a  week 
with  the  cooking  teacher  and  discuss  dietetics.  They  also  re- 
ceive valuable  instruction  in  the  economical  preparation  of  the 
food.  The  new  cottage,  for  which  bids  have  been  asked,  will  be  a 
Vol.  1  —  20 
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great  help,  but  the  most  pressing  need  in  our  opinion  is  a  new 
hospital." 

State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  at 
West  Haveestraw. 

This  institution  has  been  visited  once  by  the  assistant  secre- 
tary during  the  past  year.  This  is  a  small  hospital  caring  for 
forty-six  patients,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  sixteen  years. 
The  superintendent,  who  is  also  the  surgeon-in-chief,  resides  in 
New  York  city,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  secure  a  resi- 
dent physician  who  will  stay  for  more  than  a  few  months.  The 
nurses  also  change  frequently,  and  on  account  of  the  low  pay, 
lack  of  social  facilities,  and  the  heavy  work,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
nurses  of  the  training  and  ability  required  and  to  keep  them 
permanently. 

The  educational  facilities  are  very  limited  as  only  one  teacher 
is  employed,  and  this  teacher  has  had  comparatively  little  ex- 
perience or  training  in  connection  with  children  with  the  special 
requirements  of  those  in  this  hospital.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble that  one  teacher,  even  if  she  were  unusually  capable,  could  do 
justice  to  the  education  of  children  of  so  very  many  different 
ages  and  grades  of  intelligence.  The  supply  of  school  books  is 
limited  and  not  very  well  chosen,  and  the  general  educational 
equipment  is  poor.  The  small  library  is  not  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  children,  and  the  books  obtained  from  the  State 
library,  chosen  by  titles  from  the  catalogue  by  inexperienced 
persons,  are  even  le«s  well  adapted  to  the  children  than  the  books 
that  have  been  bought  or  contributed.  There  is  very  little  done 
in  the  way  of  hand  training  and  very  little  systematic  effort  to 
either  educate  or  entertain  the  patients,  many  of  whom  are  for 
a  large  part  of  the  time  sufficiently  strong  to  receive  regular  in- 
struction. 

For  the  little  children  a  teacher  with  kindergarten  training 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  desirable  addition.  The  services  of  such 
a  teacher  for  half  time  were  offered  without  expense  to  the  hos- 
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pital  by  visitors  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  living  in 
the  locality  and  interested  in  the  institution,  but  this  offer  was 
not  accepted  by  the  board  of  managers. 

During  the  summer  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  have 
suffered  with  malaria,  which  is  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hospital,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  swamps  both  to  the 
west  and  south  and  also  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  brickyards 
to  the  east.  The  large  cavities  made  in  the  brickyards  when  the 
material  for  the  brick  is  removed  tend  to  accumulate  water  which 
is  stagnant  and  likely  to  become  a  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes. 
Aa  it  would  be  difficult  to  drain  all  the  land  where  these 
mosquitoes  breed,  especially  as  much  of  it  is  not  State  land,  the 
wisdom  of  establishing  a  permanent  institution  on  this  site  might 
well  be  questioned. 

In  establishing  an  institution  of  this  class  a  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  take  the  cases  from  the  rural  parts  of  the 
State,  as  increasing  provision  is  made  in  the  larger  cities  by 
private  charity  for  crippled  and  deformed  children.  At  the 
present  time  about  half  the  patients  are  from  New  York  City. 
It  might  be  considered  whether  a  site  more  central  to  the  rest 
of  the  State  would  not  be  a  more  suitable  selection  than  is  offered 
by  Rockland  county.  Whatever  the  State  should  decide  to  do, 
this  institution,  if  it  is  to  continue,  should  be  better  equipped' and 
better  organized.  It  should  have  a  resident  medical  superin- 
tendent and  a  sufficient  corps  of  well-trained  nurses  and  teachers 
to  care  for  both  the  physical  and  the  mental  needs  of  the  children. 
Many  of  these  children  are  kept  in  the  hospital  for  long  periods 
of  time,  sometimes  for  years,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  their  edu- 
cation should  be  neglected  because  of  their  partial  infirmity.  If 
they  must  live  away  from  their  families  they  should  be  surrounded 
by  sympathetic  nurses  who  would  have  time  to  give  them  more 
individual  attention  and  more  affection  than  is  possible  in  the 
present  conditions. 
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report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

september  30,  1909. 

CURRENT  FUND. 
To  balance,  October  1,  1908; 

In  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer (2,118  21 

In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary , .      I,  121  8ft 

'IS,  240  10 

To  General  Fund: 

Subscriptions  and  Donations 913, 434  07 

Income  from  Endowment  Fund 2,400  87 

Income  from  Rosalie  Butler  Fund 2, 436  45 

Loan  from  Permanent  Fund,  May  10,  1906.  1,  300  00 
Loan  from  Permanent  Fund,  June  30,  1909.  1, 200  00 
Loan  from  Permanent  Fund,  Sept.  10,  1909.        GOO  00 

$21,362  29 

Placing-out  Agency: 
Subscriptions  and  Donations.   $3,691  00 
Board  of  Special  Children..        701  71 
Board  of  Children  from  local 

authorities    268  81 

Colored   Orphan   Asylum  for 

Special   Investigation    ....  74  38 

4, 695  85 

To  New  York  City  Visiting  Committee: 

Subscriptions  and  Donations (4,523  20 

Income  from  Special  Endowment  Fund 839  10 

Contributions  to  Agency  for  Employment  of 

the   Infirm    t946  85 

6,309  16 

To  §ub-Committee  on  Prevention  and  After-care: 

Subscriptions  and  Donations $1, 530  00 

Refunds  from  State  Hospitals  for  Board 
and  Clothing  for  Patients 16  00 

1,545  00 

Special  work  for  Children: 

Contribution  from  Russell  Sage  Foundation  $7, 500  00 

Refunds  for  board  of  Children 99  44 

Refunds  for  Printing 9  07 

7,608  Gl 

•  This  balance  iihould  Include :                                                                              ~  ~ 

Ceneral    Fund    (1,043  71 

N.   T.   CXIy   Visiting  Committee *  'lT.1  T4 

Sub-Committee  on  Prevention  sod  At  let  -are 37J1  m 

Committee    on    Prevention  of  Tn  boreal  "Ms.  . 4S4  32 

Ambulance  and   Hospital   Fund 717  42 

Committee  on  Care  of  Hotberlesa  Infants. it  M 

(3.715  1*9 

Advanced  to   Special  Work  for  Children (425  T» 

Advanced  to  Bockland  Count]*  Committee 60  00 

475  T» 

(3,240   10 

>    for    almshouse*    up    the    Slate 
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To  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis: 

Contribution  from  Russell  Sage  Foundation.$25,650  00 
Contributions  from  individuals 3  00 

Advance   expense   money   returned 100  00 

Sale  of  literature. 03  00 

Sale  of  phonograph 90  25 

Sale  of  lantern  slides 27  36 

Refunds,   State  Day   expenses,  expreasages 

and  County  Fair  expenses 1 17  23 

$26,080  83 

To  Ambulance  and  Hospital  Investigation  Fund: 

Contribution  from  Russell  Sage  Foundation S5,000  00 

To  Xewburgh  Agency  Fund,  interest  to  be  forwarded..         100  00 

To  Mothers  and  Babies  Committee,  loan  repaid 100  00 

To   Rockland   County  Committee,  loan  repaid 50  00 

172,867  63 


$76,007  73 

By  General  Fund:  .  = 

Bent  $1, 648  80 

Salaries    9, 907  05 

Traveling  expenses   31110 

Office  expenses,  including  postage 1,  192  00 

Telephone   service    708  42 

Office  furniture   87  60 

Printing  and   stationery 1,  B&l  08 

Delivery  of  annnal  reports 29  72 

Services  of  Legislative  Bureau 100  00 

Contribution  to  New  York  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction £5  00 

Interest   on   Loan 27  08 

Expenses   of  Annual  Meeting,   Albany,   February   2, 

1909    507  06 

Exchange  on  out-of-town  checks 3  90 

$18,520  49 

Placing-out  Agency: 

Bent     $622  06 

Salaries     4. 094  33 

Traveling  expenses  2, 613  77 

Advance  expense   money  to   agents 40  00 

Temporary  care  of  children 824  41 

Board  of  specinl  children 721  66 

Printing  and  stationery 101  85 

Physicians'  bills    34  00 

Clothing    122  62 

Undertakers'  bills  30  00 

Office  furniture  39  25 

Pottage   70  00 

Putting  up  awnings 1  40 

Special  investigation  for  Colored  Orphan  Asylum 74  33 

9,  389  60 
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By  New  York  City  Visiting  Committee: 

Rent    $380   16 

Salaries  3,  928  90 

Ofliee  expenses   373  00 

Traveling  expenses  9  60 

Printing  and  stationery 506  38 

Delivery  of  annual  reports 13  85 

Camera. 8  00 

Telephone  messages   24  90 

Employment  of  the  Infirm: 

Salaries     $780  00 

Car  fare    38  00 

Materials   56  90 

Printing   and    stationery 36  07 

Office  and  miscellaneous  expenses 53  71 


By  Subcommittee   on   Prevention   and  After-care: 

Salaries     |1, 128  75 

Office  and  traveling  expenses 150  99 

Expenses  for  patients 138   19 

Printing  and  stationery 72  48 

By  Special  Work  for  Children: 

Rent  1450  00 

Salaries  2,974  97 

Traveling  expenses  1,  901  62  . 

Printing  and  stationery 173  44 

Office  furniture   30  00 

Temporary  cure  of  children 803  10 

Office  expanses ;   expresssge  on  exhibit 14  5! 

i 

By  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis: 

Rent    8951  68 

Salaries  10,653  07 

Traveling   expenses    2,  818  48 

Advance  expenses   184  39 

Office   expenses    859  24 

Office  supplies  and  equipment 428  94 

Printing  and  stationery 780  36 

Literature   470  44 

Lantern    supplies    110  75 

Exhibit   ^ 176  56 

Telegrams  and  telephones 125  59 

Newspaper  clippings    40  10 

Toward  annual  meeting 100  00 

Phonograph    211  25 

Correspondence  campaign   493  87 
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County   Fair  campaign,   1908 . . $429  86 

County  Fair  campaign,  1009 3, 624  00 

Local  campaigns   1 ,  571  74 

Labor   department    1, 788  20 

(2a,  818  52 

By  Ambulance  and  Hospital  Investigation  Fund: 

Rent    *180  00 

Salaries  3,087  04 

Traveling  and  office  expenses 505  53 

Printing   and  stationery 288  26 

Book*  and  reports 29  74 

Newspaper  clippings    28  73 

Dictaphone;    office   furniture 235  58 

New  partitions  in  office 184  80 

Publicity  work 151  85 

Special  investigation   50  00 

4,721  33 

By  Newburgh  Agency,  interest  forwarded $100  00 

By  loan  to  Mothers  and  Babies  Committee 100  00 

By  almshouse  chairs  purchased  from  special  fund 32  IS 

Total  expenditures  *70,  527  62 

Balance  October  1,  1909. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  General  Funds.- (2,640  67' 

In  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  "Sage  Funds" 1,786  92 

In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 1,  142  52 

*5.570  11 

976,097  73 

E.  &  p.  E.  Approved.         Edwabd  W.  Sheldon,  Treasurer. 

*  This  balance  should  Include  : 

General   fund    1 12. 130  62 

Special  work  for  children 1.035  07 

New   Yor*  C    t  vlsltln*  committee J28S  01 

SutxoTimiUee  on  prevention  and  slier. care «8  43 

Committee  on  the  prevention  o?  t  ii<  ■:.  -. ";>•■»  722  03 

Ambulance  and  hospital  Investigation    fund 996  09 

Special   fund  for  almshouse  chairs 67  83 

15,677  70 
Agency  for  employment  of  Infirm,  deficit flOT  39 

15.570  11 

t  Total  amount  of  loans  from  permanent  fund  : 

Year  endlnc  Bf-titi'tiihor  3n,   T0OS (1,853  00 

Year  ending  September  30,   1000 S.000  00 

— -        W.9G3  00 

Balance  on  band  current  fund  September  30.  1909 2,136  62 

Deficit  September  30.  1009 12,816  38 

(Loan  from  S.  C.  A.  A.,  year  endln*  September  BO.  1Q0S 1335   31 

Balance  on  hand  September  30.  1009 293  01 

Deficit  September  30,  1909 $52  30 

I  Includes  |10O  transferred  to  almshouse.  ~~     — — 
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statement  of  general  endowment  fund. 
1908.  Piihcipai.  Account. 

Oct     1.    Cash  balance  on  hand  with  United  States  Trust  Co.  of 

New   York    S127  53 

Oct.      1.    Outstanding   loan   of   permanent   funds   to   current   fund 

(no  interest  allowed) 1, 788  31 

Oct.     1.    Outstanding  demand  note,  4%  interest BOO  00 

1900. 

May    10.   Sold  demand  note,  4%  interest 1, 300  00 

June  3a    Sold  demand  note,  4%  interest 1,200  00 

Sept.  16.  Sold  demand  note,  4%  interest 500  00 


85,415  84 


isoa. 
Oct      1.  Outstanding  loan  of  permanent  funds  to  current  fund, 

S.  P.  A.  A $1,788  31 

Oct      1.  Outstanding  loan  to  current  fund,  S.  C.  A.  A 500  00 

1800. 

May   10.  Loaned  to  current  fund,  S.  C.  A.  A 

June  30.  Loaned  to  current  fund,  8.  C.  A.  A. 

Sept  10.  Loaned  to  current  fund,  S.  C.  A.  A 

Sept.  30.  Cash  balance  on  deposit  with  United  States  Trust  Co. 
of  N.  Y 


1,300  00 


500  00 


127  53 


85,  415  81 


INVESTMENTS  ON  HAND  SEPTEMBER  30,   1908. 
Par  Value. 

Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Peim.,  collateral,  4%  bonds...      83,760  00 

Kama*  City,  Fort  Scott  A  Memphis  Railway  Com- 
pany's 4%  bonds 6, 000  00 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R  R.  Co.,  L.  ft  N.,  coll.  4"s. .        5,608  16 

5%   Bond  and  Mortgage  City  Real  Property  In- 
vesting Co 38, 000  00 

Cash  balance  on  deposit  with  United  States  Trust 

Co.  of  New  York    


Cost. 
83,487  50 


L 


1908.  INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

Oct.      1.  Balance  with  United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. .  818  17 

Interest.  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  ft  Memphis  Railway  4's 200  09 

Interest,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co.,  L.  &  N,  coll.  4's 222  70 

Interest,  Erie  R.  R.,  Peno.,  coll.  4's 150  00 
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Interest,  City  Real  Property  Investing  Co.,  bond  and  mortgage.  *1,  900  00 

Interest,  accrued  on  uninvested  principal  and  income  to  Sept. 

30,  1909 8  50 

S2.497  37 

Transferred  to  general  Recount   $2, 490  87 

1909. 
Sept.  30.  Balance  on  deposit  with  United  States  Trust  Co.  of 

New  York  6  60 

$2,497  37 

1909. 
Sept-  30.  Accrued  interest  unpaid  on  outstanding  demand  notes  946  43 

October  16,  1909. 

Edward  W.   Sheldob,  Treasurer. 

STATEMENT  OP  ROSALIE  BUTLER  FUND. 
190B.  PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT. 

Oct.       I.  Cash   balance  on   deposit  with   United   States   Trust 

Company  of  New  York $41  56 

1809. 
Sept.  30.  Cash   balance  on   deposit   with  United   States  Trust 

Company  of  New  York  $41  55 

INVESTMENTS  ON  HAND,  SEPTEMBER  30,   1909. 

Par  Value.  Cost. 

Erie  B,  R.  Co.,  Penn.,  colt  4%  bonds $21 ,600  00  $19,  B95  00 

Kansas  City,  Port  Scott  &  Memphis  Ry.  Co.  4%.       14,000  00  11,650  00 

Atlantic  Const  Line  R.  R.  Co.,  L.  4  N.,  coll.  4%.         5,204  55  4,684  78 

Oregon  Short  Line  B.  R.  Co.,  4%  refund'g  bonds.       10,000  00  '       9,391  39 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  4%  refunding 10,  000  00  9,  425  00 

Cash   balance   with   United   States    Trust   Co.    of 

New  York   41  55 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 
1909. 

Oct,    1.  Balance  with  United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. .  $8  25 

Interest,  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  ft  Memphis  Ry.  Co.  4%  bonds.  600  00 

Interest,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co.,  L.  ft  N.,  coll.  4% . .  . .  208  20 

Interest,  Oregon  Short  Line  B.  R.  Co.,  refunding  4%  bonds. . .  400  00 
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Interest,  Southern  Pacific  R.  E.  Co.,  refunding  4%  bonds 

Interest,  Erie  R.  E.  Co.,  Penn.,  coll.  4%  bonds 

Interest  accrued  on  uninvested  principal  and  on  income 

Transferred  to  general  account   

1009. 
Sept.  30.  Balance  on  deposit  with  United  States  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York  


$400  00 

860  00 

3  30 


October  16,  1009. 


Edwakd  W.  Sheldon,  Treasurer. 


STATEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 
PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT. 
Investments  on  Hand,  September.  3D,  1909. 
Par  Value, 

Erie  R,  E.  Co.,  Penn.,  coll.  4%  bonds *10,  750  00 

New  York  4  Westchester  Lighting  Co.  4% 2. 000  00 

Oregon  Short  Line  B,  R.  Co.,  4%  bonds 3,000  00 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.,  L.  4  N.,  colL  4% 227  30 

Rhode    Island     Suburban     Railway,     first    mort- 
gage 4%  (par) 5,  000  00 


Cost. 

$10,000  00 

1,871   12 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

Interest,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.,  L.  4  N.,  coll.  4%  bonds. . .  $9  10 

Interest,  Oregon  Short  Line  H.  R.  Co.,  4%  bonds 120  00 

Interest,  New  York  4  Westchester  Lighting  Co.,  4%  bonds. . .  80  00 

Interest,  Rhode  Island  Suburban  Railway  Co.,  4<7<-  bonds 200  00 

Interest,  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  Penn.,  coll.  4%  bonds   430  00 


Transferred  to  Treasurer  New  York  City  Visiting  Committee, . 
October  18,  1909. 


Edwabd  W.  SHELDON,   Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DELANO-HITCH-NEWBURGH  AGENCY   FUND. 
PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT. 
Investments  on  Hand,  Septembeb  30,  1909.     . 
Bond  and  mortgage.  City  Real  Property  Investing  Co.,  5%...  $2,000  Ot 


INCOME  ACCOUNT, 
i  bond  and  mortgage   


Transferred  to  general  account  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Newburgh  Agency 


$100  00 


October  Id,  1909.  Edwahd  W.  Sheldon,  Treasurer. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

We  have  examined  the  foregoing  accounts  of  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  Treasurer 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1909,  having  compared  the  amount  of  moneys  received  by  him,  as  shown  by 
the  accounts,  with  the  amount  of  his  deposits  in  the  Second  National  Bank 
and  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  and  the  payments  made  by  him  with 
the  vouchers  therefor,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

The  balances  of  cash  in  his  hands  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  as 
follows : 

In  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  general  funds $2,  Ii40  37 

In  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  Sage  Fund  1,  786  98 

In  the  hands  of  the  secretary   1,  142  52 

$5,670  II 

Deposited  with  United  States  Trust  Co $127  53 

Deposited  with  United  States  Trust  Co 6  50 

Deposited  with  United  States  Trust  Co 41  55 

Deposited  with  United  States  Trust  Co 3  30 


sm  as 


We  have  examined  the  securities  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association,  as  follows: 
Participation  in  5%  bond  and  mortgages.    City  Real  Property 

Investing  Co. $40 ,  000  00 

Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  Penn.,  coll.  4%  bonds 38, 000  00 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Ry.  4%  bonds' 19,000  00 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.,  U  A  N.,  coll.  4%  bonds 11,  000  DC 

Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co.,  *%  refunding  bonds 13, 000  00 

Southern  Pacific  R.  B...  4<&  refunding  10,  000  00 

New  York  t  Westchester  Lighting  Co.,  4%  bonds 2,000  00 

Rhode  Island  Suburban  Ry ,  1st  mortgage  4%  bonds 0,  000  00 

(Sd.)  Tnoe.  B.  ADXHB, 

(Sd.)  Alexandkr  C.  Pboudfit, 

New  York,  February  1,  1910.  Auditor*. 
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The  Tenth  New  York  State-Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection was  held  in  the  'Senate  Chamber,  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany, 
November  16-18,  1909,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Momay 
Williams,  of  New  York. 

The  program  was  unusually  broad  and  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions were  of  a  practical  and  comprehensive  character,  indicating 
the  growing  strength  and  importance  of  the  conference.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  effective  preventive  work, 
especially  as  applied  to  tuberculosis  and  the  procreation  of  the 
defective  classes,  and  for  .a  broad  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State 
in  the  care  of  its  defective,  dependent  and  delinquent  classes. 

The  exhibit  was  again  an  important  feature  of  the  conference. 
A  special  section  under  the  direction  of  IV.  Henry  H.  Goddard, 
of  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  New  Jersey  Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  consisted  of  a  graphic  representation 
of  the  effect  of  heredity  on  feeble-mindedness.  Another  inter- 
esting section  presented  an  exhibit  and  demonstration  of  the  finger- 
print system  of  identification,  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Prisons. 

The  Eleventh  Conference  will  be  held  in  Rochester,  November 
15-17,  1910,  with  Hon.  George  A.  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  President. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TENTH  CONFERENCE. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

President, 

MORNAY  WILLIAMS,  New  York  City. 

Vice- Pees  iDKirrs, 

MRS.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT,  Etarira. 

CYRUS  L.  SULZBERGER,  New  York  City. 

EDWARD  J.  HUSSEY,  Albany. 

SSCBETABT, 

FRANK  KUNZMANN,  New  York  City. 

Assistant  Secretaries, 

JOHN  HOWARD,  Ja.,  Buffalo. 

PATRICK  MALLON,   Brooklyn. 

RICHARD  W.  WALLACE,  Albany. 

Tbeasubeb, 
FRANK  TUCKEER,  105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 


Executive  Committee. 

Chairman,  Mornay  Williams   {President  of  the  Conference),  New  York. 
Hon.  William  P.  Letchworth,   Port-      Hon.  William  Mabon,  New  York. 

age.  Daniel  B.  Murphy,  Rochester. 

Hon.     Robert     W.    de    Forest,    New       Hon.  Simon  W.   Rosendale,  Albany. 

York.  Hon.  Henry  Solomon,  New  York. 

Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  New  York.       Frederic  Almy,  Buffalo. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New   York.       Hon.  Michael  J.  Scanlan,  New  York. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  New  York.       James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco. 
Hon.  Nathan  Bijur,  New  York.  Mrs.  R.  C  Pruyn,  Albany. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  TOPICS. 


Con  M 


r  Reports 


i  Counties  i 


Chairman,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Potter,  New  York. 
Wellington  D.  Ives,  Albany. 
Charles  Bernstein,  M.  D.  Rome. 
William   C.   MeKte,   New  York. 
Rev.   Adolph   Guttraan,   Syracuse. 
Hon.  Albert  Hessherg,  Albany. 
Sad^e  American,  New  York. 
Ada  M.  Turner,  Owego. 
A.  J.  Trimble,  Auburn. 


Mary  L.   Witbeck,  Troy. 

Faith  Williams,  Oneida. 

Thomas    A.    Hughes,    M.    D.,    Iul 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  Batavia. 
Gertrude  W.  Knight,  Syracuse. 
.T.  T.  Newman,  Ithaca. 

Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  New  York. 


Committee  on  th 
Chairman,  George  I 
Gertrude  Grasse,   Brooklyn. 
Rafiis   Stanley,   Elmira. 
Franklin  H.  Briggs,  Rochester. 
Hon.  Edward  Lauterbach,  New  York, 
Victor  F.  Ridder,  New  York. 
Marc  i  a  Chace  Powell,  Ghent. 
Nathaniel   H.   Levi,   Brooklyn. 
LouiH  P.  Giroerer,  Brooklyn. 


e  Care  of  Children. 
1.  Robinson,  New  York. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Johnson,  Albany. 

Samuel  D.  Levy,  New  York. 

Frederick  E.  Bauer,  New  York. 

Hon.  Julius  M.  Mayer,  New  York. 

Rev.  Brother  Barnabas,  New  York. 

William  R.  George,  Freeville. 

Hon.    Simon   A.   Nanh,   Buffalo. 


Committee  ON   COORDINATING   LEGISLATION. 
Chairman,  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  Ithaca. 


Orlando  F.  Lewis,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 

Hon.  Sheldon  T.  Viele,  Buffalo. 

Sol  Weil,  Rochester. 

Louis  Mamhall,  New  York. 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Wade,  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  Albany. 


Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  New  York. 
Hon.  Homer    Folks,    New   York. 
Hon.  George  W.  McLaughlin.  Albany. 
Hon.  C.  V.  Collins,  Troy. 
Hon.  C.   F.   Milliken,  Canandaigua. 
Hon.  Franklin   B.   Ware,  New   York. 


Committee  on  Exhibits. 
Chairman,  Mary  Vida  Clark,  New  York. 


George  E.  Marx.  Canaan- 
Rose   Somtnerfeld,   New   York. 
Hortense  V.  Bruce,  M.  D.,  Hudson. 
Mary  R.  Jordan,  Bedford. 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels,  New  York. 
Mrs.   M.   C.   Dunphy,   New   York. 
Cyd  Bettelheim,  New   York. 


Ludwig   B.    Bernstein,    Ph.    D,    New 

York. 
Rev.    Fidelia    Speidel,    C.    S.,    S.    P. 

New  York. 
Rev.   Brother  Henry,  New  York. 
Arthur  W.  Towne,  Albany. 

Ruth  I.    Stone.   Bingham  ton. 
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is  the  Cake  and  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  their  Homes. 
Chairman,  Morris  Waldman,  New  York. 


Mr*.  Helene  Ingram,  New  York. 
Solomon   Lowenstem,   New   York. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  New  York, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Levy,  Elmira, 
George  P.   Krug.   Buffalo. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Baker,  New  York. 


Miss  Cecil  B.  Weimer,  Buffalo. 
Alfred  Meyer,   M.   D.,  New  York. 
Hon.   Benjnrain  J.  Shove,  Syracuse. 
Redmond  Keating,   New  York. 
J.   Delmar   Underbill,   New  York. 
Mrs.  James  Doubleday,  Binghamton. 


Chairman,  Eugene  H.  Howard,  M.  D.,  Rochester. 


Mr*.   Milo  M.  Acker,  Hornell. 
Hon.  George  A.  Lewis,  Buffalo. 
Hon.   George   McLaughlin,   Albany. 
Mrs.   W.  W.  Armstrong,   Rochester. 
William    L.   Russell,    M.   D.,   Pough- 

S.  B.  Hamburger,  New  York. 
Benjamin  Stoltz,  Syracuse. 


Isaac  Adler,  Rochester. 

Mi   F.   McDermott,  Brooklyn. 

Alexander  M.  Hadden,  New  York. 

Charles  Cauley,  Rochester. 

Win.  J.  MeClusky,  Syracuse. 

Flora.  Rose,  Ithaca. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Ely,  Binghamton. 


Committee  on  Social  Insurance. 


Chairman,  let  K.  Frankel,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 

Hon.  Edmond  J.  Butler,  New  York. 

Rt  .Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  D.  D., 
New  York. 

William  H.  Tolman,  Ph.  D-,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Hon.  P.  Tecum  seh  Sherman,  New 
York. 

Miles  M.   Dawson,   New   York. 

B.  J.  Grcenbut,  New  York. 


Hon.  Charles  F.  McKenna,  Ph.   D., 

New  York. 
Miss  Kate  H.  Claghorn,  New  York. 
Roy   Smith   Wallace,   Buffalo. 
Rev.  Win.  J.  White,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Louis  I.  Waldman,  Albany. 
Hon.  Hermon  A.  Metz,  New  York. 
Prof.  James  H.  Hamilton,  New  York. 
Hon.  Adna  F.  Weber,  Albany.' 


Committee  ok  Prune  Health,  Including  the  Pbevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
Chairman,  Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  New  York. 


F.  E.  Fronczak,  M.  D.,  Buffalo. 
8.  8.  Goldwater,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
Chas.  W.  Crispell,  D.  D.,  Kingston. 
Henry  Eisner,  M.  D.,  Syracuse. 
S.  J.   Friendly,  Elmira. 
John  G.  O'Keeffe,  New  York. 
Harvey   Pearson,   Albany. 
Leonard   E.   Opdycke,  New  York. 


Prof.   W.   F.   Wilcox,   Ithaca, 
Hon.  John  J.  Barry,  New  York. 
George  W.  Goler,  M.  D.,  Rochester. 
Hon.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  New 

York. 
Franklin  W.  Bock,  M.  D.,  Rochester. 
Mary  T.  Bissell,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


First  Session. 
Tuesday  Evening,  November  10,  1909. 

8:00  P.  M.     Opening   Prayer. 

Addresses  of  Welcome  and  Response, 
President's  Address,  Mornay  Williams- 
Second  Session. 
Wednesday  Morning,  Notucbbb  IT,  1909. 
Subject:     Public   Institutions. 

10:00  A.  it.     General  Business  of  the  Conference. 

10:30  A.  k.     Report  of  the  Committee  by  the  Chairman,  Eugene  H.  Howard, 

M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Rochester  State  Hospital. 
10:50  a.  m.    Paper,   "State    Provision   for   the    Feeble- Minded,"  by   James 

Wood,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York 

State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford. 
11:10  A.  H.     Discussion  Opened  by  Dr.  William  T.  Shanahan,  Superintendent 

of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea. 
11:20  a.  m.     General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited   to   five  minutes  each. 
11.-40  a.  m.     Paper,  "The  Relation  of  Boards  of  Managers  to  Institutions 

and  to  the  Public,"  by  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Acker,  Hornet). 
12:00  a.  ii.     Discussion  Opened. 

12:10  P.  u.     General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
12:30  P.  If.     Miscellaneous  Business  of  the  Conference. 

Third  Session. 
Wednesday  Aptebnoox,   November   IT,   1909. 

Subject:    The  Care  and  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Their  Homes. 

2:30  P.  u.    General  Business  of  the  Conference. 

3:00  P.  M.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Relief  of  the  Poor 
in  their  Homes,  by  the  Chairman,  Morris  D.  Waldman, 
Manager  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

3:20  P.  II.  Paper,  "Child  Desertion,  a  Felony,"  by  Samuel  Sobel,  Agent 
of  the  Desertion  Bureau  of  the  Educational  Alliance. 

3:40  p.  m.     Discussion  Opened. 

3:50  p.  v.     General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

4:10  p.  m.  Symposium. on  "What  Steps  Are  to  Be  Taken  to  Guard  Chil- 
dren Against  Tuberculosis!  " 
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Discussion   Opened. 

General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

Miscellaneous  Business  of  the  Conference. 


Fourth  Session. 
Wednesday  Evening,  November  IT,  1909. 
Subject;    The  Care  of  Children. 
8:00  F.  11.     General  Business  of  the  Conference. 

8:30  f.  m.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  The  Care  of  Children,  by  the  Chair- 
man, George  B.  Robinson,  President  of  the  New  York  Catholic 
Protectory. 
8:50  P.  ii.  Paper,  "Former  Failures  and  Present  Success  in  the  Institu- 
tional Training  of  Delinquent  Girls,"  by  Mrs.  A.  Winsor  Allen, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  .Girls,  at  Hudson. 
9:10  F.  m.     Discussion  Opened. 

0:20  p.  m.     General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

0:40  p.  v.     Paper,   "Scope   and   Limitations   of   the   Boarding-Out   Method 

of   Taking    Care   of   Dependent   and    Orphan    Children,"    by 

Samuel    D.   Levy,   Vice-President  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 

Guardian  Society,  New  York  City. 

10:00  F.  If.     Discussion  Opened  by  Hon,  James  J.  Mclnemey,  Judge  of  the 

Court  of  Special  Sessions,  Second  Division,  New  York  City. 
10:10  P.  V.  General  Discussion.  Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
10:30  p.  u.    General  Business  of  the  Conference. 


Fifth  Session. 

Thursday  Mobnino,  November  18,  1B09. 

Subject:    Social  Insurance. 

General  Business  of  the  Conference. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Insurance,  by  the  Chair- 
man, Lee  K.  Frankel,  Ph.  D.,  Manager  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Paper,  "  The  Social  Significance  and  Utility  of  Insurance,"  by 
Miles  M.  Dawson,  Consulting  Actuary,  New  York  City. 

Discussion  Opened  by  Dr.  Oscar  S.  Rogers,  Medical  Director, 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City. 

General  Discussion.    Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

Paper,  "  The  Social  and  Economic  Aspect  of  Fraternal  Insur- 
ance," by  Dr.  R.  Brodsky,  New  York  City. 

Discussion  Opened  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Robinson,  Secretary- Treasurer 
of  the  Associated  Fraternities  of  America. 

General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

Miscellaneous  Business  of  the  Conference. 
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Thursday  Afternoon,   November   18,   1900. 
Subject:     Coordinating  Legislation. 

2:30  P.  II.     General  Business  of  the  Conference. 

3:00  P.  m.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Coordinating  Legislation,  by  the 
Chairman,  Professor  Frank  A.  Fetter,  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

3:20  p.  m.  Paper,  "Some  Financial  Problems  of  our  State  Institutions," 
by  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association. 

3:40  r.  M.  Discussion  Opened  by  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, of  Letchworth  Village. 

3:50  p.  m.     General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  Ave  minutes  each. 

4:10  p.  m.  Paper,  "The  Possible  Coordination  of  the  Correctional  Institu- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  Ph.  D., 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

4:30  p.  m.  Discussion  Opened  by  Hon.  Francis  C.  Huntington,  Member  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

4:40  P.  U.     General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

5:00  P.  U.     Miscellaneous  Business  of  the  Conference. 


Seventh  Session. 
Thursday  Evening,  November  18,  1908. 
Subject:     Public  Health,  Including  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
:O0  p.  m.    General  Business  of  the  Conference. 
:30  p.  if.     Report    of    the    Committee    on    Public    Health,    Including    the 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  by  the  Chairman,  Hon.  Robert  W. 

Hebberd,    Commissioner    of   Public    Charities   of   the   City    of 

New  York. 
:50  p.  x.     Paper,    "  The    Public    Health    as    Affected    by    Congestion     of 

Population,"  by  Benjamin   C.  Marsh,  Secretary  of  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Congestion  of  Population. 
;10  P.  M.     Discussion   Opened   by   Bailey   B.   Burritt,   Assistant  Secretary 

of   the  Committee  on   Hospitals,  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 

Association. 
:20  p.  m.     General   Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
:40  P.  li.     Paper,  "The  Fight  Against  Tuberculosis,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Sands 

Mills,    Visiting  Physician    at   the   Tuberculosis   Infirmary    of 

Metropolitan  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
:00  r.  M.     Discussion    Opened    by   Dr.    Royal    S.    Copeland,    Dean    of   the 

Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
:10  P.  m.     General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
30  p.  m.    Miscellaneous  Business  of  the  Conference. 
Adjournment. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETINGS 


TENTH  NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHAR- 
ITIES AND  CORRECTION. 


Held  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
November  16-18,  1909. 


FIRST  SESSION. 
Tuesday  Evening,  November  16,  1909,  8  p.  m. 

President  Williams:  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  call  this  Tenth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  to  order.  The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  M. 
A.  Burke,  Bishop  of  Albany,  will  lead  us  in  prayer. 

Bishop  Bueke:  ,  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen. 

We  beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God,  look  down  with  favor  upon 
your  servants  who  are  here  assembled  in  the  great  cause  of 
humanity. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  direct  the  councils  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  that  they  may  devise  the  most  efficient  means  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity, —  for  the  orphans  and  for  the 
widow' and  for  the  fatherless,  the  suffering  and  the  infirm;  for 
those  whose  oyes  shall  never  gaze  upon  the  beauties  of  the  heavens 
or  upon  the  flowers  of  the  earth,  whose  ears  are  sealed  against  the 
voice  and  the  loving  tones  of  a  mother  or  tho  sweet  voices  of  their 
fellow  human  beings;  for  those  who  through  their  own  fault,  by 
violation  of  the  laws,  have  incurred  punishment,  that  their  punish- 
ment may  be  alleviated,  that  they  may  be  raised  up,  and  that 
they  may  become  useful  citizens  and  members  of  society, —  in  a 
[839] 
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word,  for  all  and  every  species  of  suffering  and  every  species  of 
evils  that  afflict  the  human  race. 
■  We  beseech  Thee  to  grant  that  they  may  by  sufficient  means 
procure  for  all  sufferings,  alleviation,  and  that  evils  that  afflict 
society  may  be  mitigated,  and  we  ask  this  favor  in  the  same 
prayer  that  our  Divine  Father  has  taught  us,  and  say : 

Our  Father  Who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy 
Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.    Amen. 


President  Williams  :  We  greatly  regret  that  his  Excellency, 
the  TJovernor  of  the  State,  is  prevented  by  engagements  in  another 
state  from  being  with  us,  but  we  have  the  privilege  of  having  with 
ua  the  Honorable  Edward  R.  O'Malley,  Attorney-General,  who 
will  Bpeak  words  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Edwaed  R,  O'Malley,  Attorney-General  of  New  York: 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  regard  it  as  a  distinguished 
honor  to  appear  before  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  it 
is  a  supreme  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  this  state  to  welcome  you  on  this  occasion  to  the  State 
Capitol. 

The  women  and  men  gathered  here  to-night  are  engaged  in  a 
most  philanthropic  work.  You  have  met  here  at  your  annual  con- 
ference to  compare  notes  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  since 
your  last  annual  Conference.  The  value  of  gatherings  of  this 
kind  is  very  great,  because  no  matter  in  what  calling  in  life  we 
may  find  ourselves  and  no  matter  in  what  department  of  human 
endeavor,  there  is  nothing  quite  equal  to  meeting  our  coworker? 
face  to  face,  taking  them  by  the  hand,  exchanging  our  experiences, 
telling  of  the  difficulties  we  met,  of  the  victories  won;  because 
in  so  doing,  each  and  every  one  will  return  to  his  and  her  field  of 
work  better  equipped  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  future. 
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My  friends,  I  can  conceive  of  no  nobler  work  than  that  in 
which  you  are  engaged  and  to  which  you  are  giving  your  beat 
efforts.  To  give  assistance  to  the  poor,  to  help  in  uplifting  the 
unfortunate  or  to  give  of  charity  in  any  way  is  one  of  the  noblest 
callings  in  this  life.  Charity  has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest 
virtues,  and  rhe  work  that  you  are  doing  gives  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  that  term,  and  must  necessarily  give  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us  a  broader  meaning. 

I  think  it  will  go  without  saying,  my  friends,  that  in  every 
department  of  human  activity  wonderful  progress  has  been  made, 
and  benevolence  has  not  lagged.  The  same  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  department  that  has  been  made  in  every  other,  and 
I  think  that  to-day  we  all  have  a  broader  comprehension  of  what 
our  duties  to  our  fellow  beings  are  than  in  the  days  that  have 
gone  by. 

Doing  charitable  work  is  but  obeying  a  divine  precept.  In 
our  country,  composed  as  it  is  of  all  classes  of  people,  having 
different  beliefs  and  different  racial  tendencies,  there  is  being 
worked  out  a  wonderful  problem.  Here  men  meet  and  conclude 
that,  after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  we  are  only  brothers.  And 
these  acts  of  charity,  this  noble  work  that  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, are  carrying  on  is  one  of  the  great  factors  in  solving  that 
great  proposition. 

In  a  democracy  like  ours  we  must  have  contentment  and  good- 
will existing  among  the  people,  and  if  there  is  any  way  in  the 
world  of  reaching  men  it  is  through  the  heart,  and  it  is  the  work 
that  you  people  are  carrying  on  throughout  this  great  common- 
wealth that  is  doing  so  much  to  bring  that  about. 

The  work  that  you  do  supplements  the  great  work  which  the 
state  is  doing,  and  is  a  wonderful  Assistance  to  the  state.  I 
learned,  my  friends,  that  the  state  last  year,  according  to  our 
appropriation  bill,  spent,  in  round  numbers,  about  $12,000,000 
for  charitable  purposes, —  which  includes  the  insane  but  not  the 
prisoners  of  the  state.  The  state,  together  with  its  civil  divisions, 
spends  about  $40,000,000  for  the  same  purposes,  and  last  year 
there  were  private  gifts  and  bequests  running  up  to  $50,000,000. 
All  of  which  indicates  that  there  is  more  of  charity  to-day  and 
more  of  benevolence  than  at  any  time  perhaps  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  people  of  this  state  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  so  many  women  and  men  who,  without  any 
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promise  of  reward,  throw  themselves  so  unselfishly  and  heroically 
into  this  great  field  of  work  that  is  going  on;  and  I  know  that 
T  speak  the  universal  sentiment  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  state  of  New'York,  when  I  extend  to  you  the  congratula- 
tions of  this  state  upon  the  splendid  work  you  are  doing  and  the 
splendid  progress  you  have  made.  I  wish  you  a  God  speed  in  the 
work  which  is  ahead  of  you  in  this  field. 

The  President:  We  have  with  us  also  the  mayor  of  this  city, 
who  will  add  a  word  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Snyder,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Albany, 

'  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Henry  M.  Snyder,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Albany:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Meml>ers  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction:  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  to-night.  I  am  also 
glad  to  note  the  presence  of  so  many  ladies  interested  in  this  grand 
and  noble  work  of  charity.  T,  with  every  man,  believe  in  the  old 
adage,  that  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.  I  also 
believe  that  the  lessons  of  patience,  charity,  love  and  patriotism 
learned  at  the  knee  of  the  American  mother  has  made  America 
and  Americans  great. 

Among  the  duties  of  mayor  are  many  disagreeable  and  burden- 
some tasks,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  are  also  many  pleasant 
events  in  his  official  life.  There  are  occasions  like  the  present 
when  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  mayor  of  this  city  to  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  stranger  within  his  gates- 
It  gives  me  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  say  to  yon  that 
you  are  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  our  city. 

I  understand  that  this  is  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of  New- 
York  State  Charities  and  Correction.  I  inn  not  very  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  work,  but  I  believe  that  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  aims  and  objects  of  your  association.  I 
am  not  here  to-night  to  undertake  an  address.  That  will  be  done 
by  abler  tongues  than  mine,  but  you  will  pardon  just  a  word  from 
my  experience  in  life. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  precincts  where  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  is  the  greatest,  there  is  the  need  of  charity;  and  that 
in  the  localities  where  the  percentage  of  ignorance  is  the  greatest. 
there  is  the  need  of  correction;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
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proper  method  for  your  association  to  build  upon  would  be  the 
great  corner-stone  of  the  education  of  the  masses,  especially  of  the 
foreign  born  and  alien  who  are  dropped  on  our  shores  in  such  large 
□umbers. 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  so  thoroughly  interested  in  this 
work  as  to  journey  from  your  homes  to  our  city  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  the  deliberations  of  this  organization.  There- 
fore, as  the  mayor  of  this  city,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  this  old  Dutch 
town.  I  trust  that  your  stay  in  our  midst  may  be  both  pleasant 
and  profitable,  and  that  your  deliberations  may  be  harmonious  and 
productive  of  much  good  to  the  organization  that  you  represent 
and  to  the  cause  of  charity  and  good  government. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this  privilege  of  being 
present,  and  I  tmst  that,  when  your  work  here  is  finished  you 
may  have  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey  to  your  homes  and  loved 
ones  and  that  you  will  carry  with  yon  pleasant  recollections  of 
your  visit  to  the  old  and  historic  city  of  Albany. 

The  President:  I  shall  call  upon  the  Honorable  William 
Rhinelander  Stewart,  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
former  president  of  this  Conference,  to  respond  to  these  addresses 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  state  and  the  city. 

RESPONSE. 
William  Rhinelander  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have 
heard  with  pleasure  the  greetings  which  have  been  extended  to  us, 
and  in  cordial  terms  we  respond  that  we  are  glad  to  return  to 
Albany.  And  we  are  glad,  also,  that  our  presiding  officer  is  one 
who  has  long  and  earnestly  striven  for  the  success  of  these  state 
Conferences.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  that  nine  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Conference  was  called  to  order  in  this  chamber  by 
our  venerated  associate  and  friend,  Mr.  William  Pryor  Letch- 
worth,  to  whom  our  affectionate  greetings  will,  I  hope,  presently 
be  conveyed.  But  our  records  show  that  the  date  was  November 
20,  1900.  Since  then,  and  with  ever-increasing  numbers,  we  have 
assembled  twice  in  New  York  City,  twice  again  in  Albany, —  in 
1902  and  1907, —  and  we  have  also  met  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
Rochester  and  Elmira.  Each  of  these  cities  extended  to  us  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  all  of  them,  we  hope,  were  benefited  by  our 
visits.  From  all  of  them  valuable  recruits  have  been  added  to 
our  ranks. 
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But  while  we  cherish  pleasant  recollections  of  the  Conferences 
held  in  the  cities  named,  we  rejoice  to  meet  again  in  this  superb 
and  spacious  room  in  the  capitol  of  our  state;  for  here  is  the  cradle 
of  the  Conference,  and  recurring  visits  only  strengthen  the  affee 
tion  we  feet  for  our  natal  place.  This  is,  indeed,  a  dignified  and 
suitable  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the  weighty  subjects  which 
engross  our  attention.  As  I  look  about  this  chamber,  sir,  I  am  con- 
strained to  admit  that  we  may  not  include  among  us  so  masterful 
and  stalwart  an  organizer  as  the  leader  of  the  majority  of  the  legis- 
lative body  whose  seats  we  occupy,  and  that  we  may  listen  in  vain 
for  such  silver-tongued  oratory  as  often  falls  from  the  lips  of  the 
leader  of  the  minority.  But  I  venture  to  claim  that  the  subjects 
of  our  debate,  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  them,  and  the  final 
results  achieved,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  moat  useful 
legislation  ever  enacted  by  the  Senate.  May  I  be  permitted  to 
express  my  personal  opinion  that  such  a  hall  as  this  provides  a 
more  suitable  meeting  place  for  us  than  can  any  church.  Churches 
should,  I  think,  be  reserved  for  religious'  services.  However  hu- 
mane our  purposes,  debate  is  freer  and  our  meetings  more  natural 
amid  secular  surroundings  than  they  possibly  can  be  within  the 
walls  of  any  ecclesiastical  edifice.  And  I  therefore  hope,  sir,  that 
we  may  arrange  in  future  to  meet  only  in  suitable  public  halls. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  voice  the  regret  we  all  feel  that  his  other 
engagements  have  prevented  our  hearing  some  words  of  counsel 
and  encouragement  from  the  eminent  citizen  who  now  graces  the 
chair  of  state  of  our  commonwealth.  Having  now  been  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  state  charities  for  nearly  -a  generation,  and 
during  that  period  belonged  to  the  official  families  of  ten  of  our 
Governors,  I  can  testify,  that  in  his  intelligent  understanding  of 
what  the  state  has  done  and  is  trying  to  do  for  its  unfortunates  of 
every  class,  none  of  them  takes  higher  rank  than  Governor  Hughe*. 
We  may  be  sure  that,  present  or  absent,  the  results  of  our  delibera- 
tions will,  whenever  needed,  receive  his  sympathy  and  support. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
Mohnat  Williams. 
Members  of  the  Tenth  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  very  high  honor 
to  which  yon  have  elected  me  in  allowing  me  to  preside  in  this 
historic  chamber  over  the  sessions  of  this  Conference,  and  it  is  a 
privilege  which  I  very  greatly  esteem  that  I  am  now  to  spend  a 
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few  minutes  in  addressing  you,  representing  as  you  do  the  forces 
that  make  for  righteousness  and  well-being  in  this  Empire  State, 
on  some  of  the  problems  which  confront  us  in  this,  the  opening 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  a  vast  field,  both  of  opportunity  and  of  service,  which  we 
have.  The  Conference  itself  is  recruited  not  merely  from  the 
agencies  of  the  state,  such  as  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the 
other  state  agencies  for  the  government  and  correction  of  the 
wayward  members  of  the  community,  and  the  state  institutions 
for  the  insane  and  other  classes,  but  also  great  private  societies 
and  societies  partially  under  private  management  hut  receiving 
state  aid  or  discharging  in  a  measure  functions  of  aid  for  .the 
state,  and  then  the  still  larger  number  of  organizations,  voluntary 
in  their  gathering  together,  which  are  doing,  each  according  to 
its  measure,  their  part  in  the  great  work  of  uplift  and  encourage- 
ment throughout  this  magnificent  commonwealth. 

You  will  hardly  expect  me- — coming  as  I  do  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  charity  workers,  without  special  endowment  and  equip- 
ment, holding  no  official  position  except  in  certain  voluntary  asso- 
ciations - —  you  will  hardly  expect  me,  I  take  it,  to  attempt  a 
review  of  all  of  these  varied  agencies  and  their  work,  or  even  to 
attempt  a  summary  of  what  during  the  past  twelve  months,  since 
the  Conference  kst  met,  has  been  accomplished  by  way  of  legis- 
lation and  administrative  measures  for  the  betterment  of  those 
who  are  afflicted  or  those  who  have  sinned. 

Rather,  I  shall  attempt  in  the  time  that  T  detain  yon  here  a 
survey  of  some  of  those  tendencies  which  seem  most  outstanding 
in  the  phenomena  of  our  time  in  charity  work,  the  tendencies  for 
good  or  evil  that  present  themselves,  and  attempt,  too,  to  draw  a 
few  lessons  for  our  possihle  help  in  the  various  forms  of  endeavor 
which  we  represent  here,  leaving  the  discussion  of  more  special- 
ized themes  to  the  papers  and  addresses  which  will  follow  in  the 
sessions  that  are  to  come  on  the  topics  of  which  they  severally 
treat. 

In  one  of  his  later  books,  that  very  clever  British  essayist.  Mr. 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  after  animadverting  in  his  fanciful  way 
on  those  familiar  but  much  abused  words,  "pessimism"  and 
"  optimism,"  has  pointed  out  that  to  the  man  interested  in  this 
world  with  all.  the  busy  life  of  it,  whom  he  calls  the  cosmic 
patriot,  both  pessimism  and  optimism  are  reasons  for  patriotism. 
As  Mr.  Chesterton  ohserves,  the  words  themselves  are  largely 
misnomers.     The  pessimist  certainly  cannot  be  what  he  might 
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be  supposed  to  be,  a  man  who  thinks  everything  wrong,  nor  an 
optimist  a  man  who  thinks  everything  right;  because  that  would 
be,  as  he  says,  like  saying  that  everything  is  right  and  nothing 
left.  But,  taking  the  terms  in  a  somewhat  narrower  if  lees  logical 
sense,  that  philosophy  which  looks  at  the  dark  side  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  life,  and  that  philosophy  which  dwells  more  upon  the 
brighter  signs  of  the  times,  alike  furnish  to  the  thoughtful  student 
of  all  phenomena  in  life  a  reason  for  patriotism.  That  things 
are  going  well  with  his  fellowmen,  with  the  land  he  loves  and 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  is  a  reason  for  his  loving  his  fellows 
and  his  world  well ;  that  things  are  going  badly  is  only  a  reason 
for  loving  it  more: 

Now,  if  we,  who  gather  here  from  year  to  year  to  study  the 
sad  appeal  of  want  and  suffering,  are  to  dwell  on  those  insignia 
of  suffering  and  of  sin  which  are  about  m  everywhere,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  the  first  mode  of  thought;  we  might  grow  to  loot 
only  on  the  dark  side.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  only 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  poured  forth  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing —  to  which  you  have  heard  some  allusion  before  this  evening 
—  the  way  in  which  the  state  and  the  municipality  are  pouring 
forth  treasure  to  meet  need,  the  way  in  which  private  citizens  are 
giving  of  that  which  they  hold  in  possession  for  the  same  great 
end ;  if  we  look  only  at  the  immense  army  of  men  and  women  who 
are  giving  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  fellows ;  we  might  be 
disposed  to  think  that  all  things  were  bright. 

Neither  view  would  be  correct  without  the  other,  but  both  are 
only  a  reason  for  further  effort  and  more  intelligent  effort. 

Taking  up  then  in  some  such  spirit  of  real  love  and  patriotism 
the  problems  that  we  see  about  us,  as  we  study  into  the  poverty, 
the  sickness,  the  dependency,  the  sin  and  the  suffering  in  the 
world  of  our  fellowinan,  let  us  note  a  few  of  those  things  which 
to-day  seem  to  call  for  special  comment. 

First,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  necessity  and  the 
worth  of  considering  the  historical  development  of  charity.  In 
this  age,  and  especially  in  certain  quarters,  it  is  quite  the  fashion 
to  talk  about  the  new  philanthropy,  and  to  speak  as  though  wp 
and  our  fellows  handling  to-day  the  affairs  of  charity  were  on  a 
quite  different  platform  from  the  ages  that  preceded  ns;  that 
we  were  the  discoverers,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  territory,  lords  of  a 
new  domain,  that  all  of  us  might  arrogate  to  ourselves  that  title 
which  the  great  English  orator,  Edmund  Burke,  bestowed  upon 
the  labor  of  John  Howard,  "A  circumnavigation  of  charity,  a 
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voyage  of  discovery."  lint  after  all  Lt  ia  not  the  scholar  but  the 
sciolist  who  is  sure  that  he  has  to-day  wisdom  that  far  exceeds 
the  wisdom  of  the  past.  The  old  s-aying  has  its  keen  edge  still, 
"  Ye  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing ;"  and  it  is  the  deserved 
rebuke  of  those  who  forget  that  charity  especially  must  be  rooted 
in  the  past  to  be  permanent  in  the  present;  that  philanthropy 
or  the  love  of  onr  fellows  is  no  new  discovery  of  our  day,  but  that 
wherever  men  have  been,  mercy,  that  quality  which  makes  man 
most  like  to  God,  has  always  found  lodgment  in  some  hearts; 
and  that  if  we  would  intelligently  study  the  phenomena  of  to-day 
and  the  way  in  which  the  difficulties  and  specific  problems  of  our 
civilization  present  themselves  it  must  be  on  the  historic  back- 
ground of  the  past.  For,  no  age,  any  more  than  an  individual, 
lives  or  dies  to  itself.  It  finds  its  roots  in  that  which  preceded  it, 
as  it  shall  find  its  fruition  in  that  which  succeeds  it. 

So  the  very  first  demand,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  those  of  us 
who  are  endeavoring  to  spell  out  our  way  to  a  solution  of  these 
needs  of  to-day,  the  problem  of  poverty,  the  problem  of  disease, 
the  problem  of  old  age,  the  problem  of  insanity,  the  problem  of 
defective  lives,  the  problem  of  the  child,  the  problem  of  the  way- 
ward, the  problems  of  the  fallen,  and  the  criminal  —  those  of  us, 
I  say,  who  would  find  the  remedy  for  these,  the  present  sad 
problems  of  to-day,  must  first  find  ourselves-in  humility,  must 
recognize  that  not  to  the  man  who  asserts  omniscience,  but  to  the 
man  who  with  the  loving  and  reverent  feet  runs  the  errands  of 
mercy  shall  the  solution  be  given. 

I  take  it,  therefore,  that  such  a  service  as  that  of  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Charities  of  New  York  City,  Honorable  Robert 
W.  Ilebberd,  former  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
in  compiling  in  a  single  volume  the  charities  legislation  of  the 
state,  going  back  to  the  earliest  days  and  reviewing  it  down  to  the 
present,  is  in  itself  a  great  service;  and  that  if  any  one  of  us 
expects  to  be  able  to  meet  the  different  needs  of  to-day,  it  will  not 
be  by  despising  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  by  building 
a  more  worthy  house  of  life  to-day  on  the  foundations  that  were 
laid  by  those  who  have  passed  into  the  great  beyond. 

I  speak  of  this  because,  it  seems  to  me,  that  just  here  at  the 
outset,  we  have  one  of  the  most  natural,  because  the  most  human, 
tendencies  of  the  charity  worker ;  the  tendency  to  believe  that  life 
viewed  from  our  particular  angle  is  the  whole  of  life.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  wisest  words  ever  said  on  these  problems  were  the 
words  penned  by  Mr,  Charles  Uooth,  the  writer  —  or  the  editor, 
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if  you  please—  of  that  splendid  work,  "  The  Life  and  Labor  of 
the  People  in  London,"  a  work  covering  seventeen  volumes  and 
recording  the  researches  of  a  whole  army  of  investigators.  The 
words  were  used  by  Mr,  Booth  in  the  preface  or  introduction  to 
that  work,  where  he  points  out  that  for  the  true  thinker  on  these 
things,  it  is  essential  never  to  forget  the  numbers  in  thinking  of 
the  percentages,  and  never  to  forget  the  percentages  in  thinking 
of  the  numbers. 

The  man  who  deals  only  with  the  awful  facts  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing, who  looks  only  at  the  sad  sight  of  men  and  women  dying 
from  preventable  disease,  of  men  and  women  cramped  intellectu- 
ally, morally,  spiritually,  physically,  by  conditions  which  need 
not  exist,  were  society  to  be  more  just  and  man  more  brotherly — 
the  man  who  looks  only  at  the  facts  of  sin  and  sorrow  —  will  be 
so  colored  in  his  vision  that  he  forgets  the  great  sum  of  human 
happiness  and  that  the  submerged  tenth  is,  after  all,  only  a  tenth. 
While  the  man  who  talks  of  it  only  as  a  tenth,  who  deals  only 
with  things  as  phenomena,  and  looks  at  his  own  more  happy  life 
as  the  normal  life  and  as  the  mos-t  natural,  and  attributes  to  those 
less  fortunate  than  himself  some  moral  obliquity,  is  himself  nar- 
rowed by  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  and  has  become  that  one  who 
is  the  great  offender,  in  charity  as  in  religion,  the  hypocrite. 

Now  following-  close  on  the  heels  of  this  most  natural  tend- 
ency of  our  thinking  comes  quite  a  different  tendency,  and  one 
which  is  in  itself  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  healthful  signs 
of  our  charity  work,  but  yet  which  easily  connects  itself  with 
those  dangers  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  I  mean  the  demand 
for  trained  workers,  for  the  emphasis  on  the  educational  side  of 
charity.  There  is  no  more  healthful  demand  to-day  than  thai. 
There  is  no  sign  of  light  more  significant  than  this,  that  we  begin 
to  recognize  that  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  or  woman  to  1# 
stirred  with  some  noble  influence  of  helpfulness  to  meet  the  needs 
of  to-day;  that  it  is  not  enough  for  me  to  be  sorry  for  another's 
suffering,  but  that  if  I  am  to  relieve  that  suffering,  and  still  more, 
if  I  am  to  prevent  it  in  the  future,  I  must  have  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  its  causes  and  some  programme,  at  least,  for  its 
ultimate  extinction. 

Hence,  the  demand  for  trained  workers  in  every  field  of  chari- 
table endeavor,  a  demand  which  has  already  called  forth  such 
agencies  as  the  school  of  philanthropy  in  New  York,  a  similar 
school  at  Harvard  and  a  similar  school  in  Chicago.  These 
demands  and  these  supplies  are  among  the  most  significant  and 
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amoog  the  most  healthful  signs  of  our  day.  And  yet  — -  because 
there  must  always  he  another  side  to  every  picture  —  just  here, 
there  is  a  danger,  the  danger  that  inheres  in  the  cult. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  respect,  my  reverence,  my  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  religious  teaching  and  religious  training,  but 
I  cannot  blind  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  those  ethnic  faiths, 
which  are  the  records  of  man's  search  after  God,  as  well  as  in 
those  purer  faiths  which  I  at  least  regard  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Life,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  those  who  stand  in 
the  light  of  instructors  and  teachers  of  their  fellows  because  of 
their  coming  together  as  a  class  apart  —  I  had  almost  said  always, 
but  at  least  with  manifest  frequency  —  to  build  up  a  cult  that 
obscured  that  which  it  sought  to  teach. 

In  the  noble  profession  of  medicine  as  in  that  other  and  kin- 
dred profession  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  the  most 
honorable  profession  of  the  law,  the  same  tendency  is  observable. 
Can  there  be  a  higher  service  than  that  of  the  true  physician  or 
the  true  interpreter  of  law  which,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
judicious  Hooker  is  "As  the  voice  of  God,  her  seat  the  bosom  of 
God."  And  yet,  the  distrust  commonly  manifested  on  the  part 
nf  the  common  people  to  lawyers  as  a  class,  is  a  witness  to  the 
fact  that  not  fill  lawyers  seek  to  know  the  law,  but  many  seek  to 
practice. 

A  friend  of.  mine  was  wont  to  lay  over  against  each  other  two 
definitions  of  law  that  illustrate  the  point  which  I  wish  to  apply 
to  charity  —  the  definition  of  law  given  by  Edmund  Burke  who 
said,  "  Law  is  benevolence  by  rule,"  and  the  definition  of  law 
given  by  another  man,  once  a  most  distinguished  citizen  of  this 
great  commonwealth,  Aaron  Burr,  who  said,  "  Law  is  whatever  is 
l:oldly  asserted  and  plausibly  maintained."-  One  is  the  definition 
i>f  law  as  it  ought  to  be  in  jurisprudence;  the  other  is  the  defi- 
nition of  the  law  as  it  exists  ton  often  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  is  practicing  for  the  sake  of  practice. 

Now,  that  which  has  shown  itself  in  the  history  of  religion,  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  in  the  history  of  law,  which  does  show 
itself  to-day,  I  regret  to  say,  in  the  trades  unions  in  spite  of  the 
wonderful  work  that  the  trades  unions  have  done  on  behalf  of  the 
working  man,  the  selfishness  which  looks  too  exclusively  to  the 
members  of  a  cult,  is  a  danger  to  be  feared,  and  I  believe  a  very 
real  danger  to-day,  not  because  of  any  special  difficulty  in  chari- 
table work,  but  simply  because  the  moment  that  charity  becomes 
a   profession  the  temptation  to  professionalism  enters  in. 
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Once  more,  let  rae  remind  you  just  because  this  work  is  mi 
great  —  I  fear  I  weary  you,  and  yet  I  feel  myself  so  interested 
in  these  great  themes  that  have  gathered  thia  company  together 
that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  restrain  myself  as  thought  mounts  on 
thought  —  let  me  remind  you —  to  take  another  illustration  from 
the  noble  profession  of  the  law  —  that  one  of  tlie  wittiest  ami 
wisest  of  the  judges  of  our  country,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Bleckley 
of  Georgia,  said  of  the  Courts  of  Error  and  Appeal,  that  the; 
lived  by  correcting  the  errors. of  other  courts  and  ignoring  their 
own.  It  is  quite  possible  that  as  we  become  intensely  interested 
in  the  theory  of  charity  we  lose  charity.  A  man  can  fix  his  mind 
so  intently  on  theory  that  his  practice  is  warped.  That  danger 
is  the  danger  of  professionalism. 

Beyond  that  danger,  however,  is  the  further  danger,  which,  to 
some  of  us,  has  seemed  to  be  a  growing  one,  of  undue  consolidation 
in  charity.  Host  of  us  know  that  in  this  state,  and  in  my  own 
city  of  Xew  York,  there  is  a  certain  journal  which  is  conducting 
an  active  campaign  on  behalf  of  childhood;  a  little  sensational, 
perhaps,  but  it  has  made  a  place  for  itself  as  an  advocate  of  a 
better  housed  and  better  cared  for  childhood,  a  most  worthy 
object.  That  particular  journal  in  its  current  number,  the  De- 
cember number,  has  set  forth  the  opinions  of  certain  leading 
citizens  in  this  and  other  states,  on  the  true  principles  of  giving, 
and  in  those  opinions  some  of  us  think  that  we  find  the  justifica- 
tion for  our  fears. 

Let  me  read  one  or  two  sentences  from  these  distinguished 
authors  of  the  theory  of  true  giving. 

That  very  able  and  very  famous  citizen,  who  is  sometimes 
heralded  in  the  public  press  as  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world, 
speaking  of  his  hope  for  charity,  says,  "  To  promote  combination 
iu  charitable  works  has  been  my  aim  for  many  years.  If  a  com- 
bination to  do  business  is  effective  in  saving  waste  and  in  getting 
better  results,  why  is  not  combination  far  more  important  iu 
philanthropic  work.  *  .  *  *  A  trust  should  be  established,  a 
benevolent  trust."  I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  these  sentence? 
.Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  set  forth  the  principle  of  efficiency 
which  he  and  his  associates  have  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Ifr.  Carnegie,  his  fellow  citizen,  writing  to  the  same  end,  says. 
"  The  man  of  wealth  should  become,  after  providing  moderately 
for  the  legitimate,  wants  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  the  mere' 
trustee  and  agent  for  his  poorer  brethren,  bringing  to  their  service 
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bis  superior  wisdom,  experience  and  ability  to  administer,  doing 
for  tbem  better  than  they  would  or  could  do  for  themselves." 

Here  Mr.  Carnegie  lays  emphasis,  just  as  his  business  training 
would  lead  bim  to  do,  on  the  needs  of  knowledge  and,  as  he  sup- 
poses, the  wisdom  that  follows  upon  knowledge. 

Then  a  third  writer  —for  1  cannot  take  them  all  up  —  the 
distinguished  director  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  Mr.  Glenn,  says, 
"  There  should  invariably  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  every 
proposed  beneficiary." 

Thus,  in  these  three  articles  we  have  three  reasons  presented 
(very  current  reasons,  not  merely  in  the  minds  of  the  writers,  but 
in  the  common  speech  of  men),  why  consolidation  in  charity, 
why  the  methods  of  the  trust  in  charity,  should  be  introduced  — 
efficiency,  knowledge,  the  power  and  ability  to  investigate. 

I  acknowledge  the  argument.  I  want  to  meet  the  charge,  and 
X  meet  it  after  the  Socratic  fashion  by  asking  you  —  because  I 
cannot  ask  them  —  whether  a  charitable  trust  in  the  first  place 
would  be  efficient.     Would  a  charitable  trust  be  efficient  \ 

Xow,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon  that  old  discussion  which 
has  filled  up  reams  of  useless  paper,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular business  trust  has  benefited  the  people  or  not.  This  is  not 
the  place,  I  am  not  the  man,  to  argue  whether  or  not  the  people 
owe  the  low  price  of  petroleum  oil  to  the  existence  and  the 
methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  not.  This  is  not  the 
place.  But,  I  do  ask,  can  you  treat  humanity,  suffering  human- 
ity, pauper  humanity,  criminal  humanity,  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  treated  the  oil  fields  and  the  oil  market?  Can  you 
construct  a  pipe  line  for  the  annointing  oil  of  charity  ?  And,  if 
you  could,  would  it  be  effective!!  Can  you  corral  all  the  forces 
that  make  for  good  into  one  consolidated  phalanx?  And,  if 
you  could,  would  the  sores  of  the  world  be  healed  ? 

My  friends,  T  may  1«  a  much  mistaken  man,  and  I  probably 
am.  but  to  my  poor  thinking  the  efficiency  of  service  is  meas- 
ured by  the  love  of  the  worker,  not  by  the  wealth  of  the  giver. 

T'nless  you  can  control  all  loving  services  you  cannot  consoli- 
date charitable  endeavor.  No  amount  of  knitting  together  ties 
will  make  effective  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  for  those  who 
nt-ed  help. 

Hut,  you  say,  this  does  not  meet  the  second  point.  Is  it  not 
true  that  men  of  superior  inlelligence  and  knowledge,  men  who 
have  won  for  themselves  great  wealth  by  great  industry  and  great 
talent  are,  if  they  are  willing  to  do  it,  the  best  advisers  of  their 
fellowmen? 
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Again  I  speak  with  diffidence.  I  have  never  won  wealth  and 
never  expect  to.  1  was  born  poor,  I  have  lived  poor,  and  I  cer- 
tainly shall  die  poor,  but  I  beg,  for  myself,  to  profess  the  strange 
creed  of  democracy. 

I  remember  that  as  a  boy  I  was  taught  these  lines,  I  think 
from  Oowper's  Task: 

"  Knowledge  anil  wisdom,  far  from  bring  one, 
"  Have  ofttimes  no  connection. — 
"  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much: 
•'  Wisdom  U  humble  thai  he  knows  uo  more." 

When  I  find  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  has  demonstrated  his 
knowledge  and  his  wisdom,  because  he  has  learned  how  to  build 
up  material  things  for  his  own  advantage,  and  that  that  make* 
his  wisdom  superior  to  that  of  his  poorer  brethren  who  have  nil 
learned  this  art,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  he  is  not  more  of  an 
artisan  than  an  artist. 

J  remember  that  a  Teacher  of  the  nations,  whom  I  at  least  have 
learned  to  respect,  who  lived  some  centuries  ago,  had  a  strange 
quaint  saying,  that  it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  that  quaint  saying  ha? 
more  of  profound  wisdom  in  it  than  the  suggestion  that  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  rich  man  must  be  harnessed  up  to  the 
problems  of  the  poor. 

I  remember  that  another  man,  who  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  shepherd  of  our  people  and  whose  name  can  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned in  any  American  audience  without  awakening  at  least  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers, —  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  once,  that  God  must  have  loved  the  poor  people  ami 
the  common  people,  because  he  made  so  many  of  them.  There  i^ 
a  world  of  homely  philosophy  in  that.  How  mistaken  must  the 
Divine  Spirit  have  been,  if  He  could  only  have  made  us  all  rich 
that  we  might  all  be  wise! 

I  remember,  too,  that  a  somewhat  celebrated  divine  in  the  city 
of  Xew  York,  known  for  his  social  attainments  —  now  by  reason 
of  invalidism  no  longer  active — said  in  public  once,  that  tlie 
reason  he  was  a  Democrat  was  because  he  so  profoundly  believe"! 
that  the  ordinary  man's  view  of  ordinary  questions  was  wiser. 
by  and  large,  than  the  view  of  the  socialized  man  who  had  looked 
at  life  from  a  certain  angle. 

Friends,  that  is  the  second  great  reason  why  I  did  not  believe 
and  will  die  saying  I  do  not  believe,  in  a  charitable  trust. 
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But  you  say,  there  is  one  point  that  has  been  made  —  made  by 
a  wise  and  admirable  man,  and  I  gladly  concede  it  —  namely, 
that  without  this  extra  organization,  without  this  consolidation  of 
forces  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  secure  investigation.  Let 
me  quote  him  correctly :  "  There  should  invariably  be  a  thorough 
investigation  of  every  proposed  beneficiary." 

I  had  rather  an  ill  summer  of  it.  I  have  been  ill  with  inflam- 
matory rheumatism  for  nineteen  weeks.  It  has  left  me  quite 
weak,  and  I  think  my  mind  does  not  work  perhaps  as  well  as  it 
ought  to,  but,  as  I  read  these  words  a  haunting  fancy  passes 
through  my  mind  that  once  I  heard  —  I  think  it  is  in  "  Measure 
for  Measure,"  written  by  one  William  Shakespeare  —  the  words, 
"All  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfc-it  once,  and  He  that  might 
the  vantage  best  have  took,  found  out  the  remedy." 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  is  consistent  with  the  propo- 
sition that  investigation  should  invariably  be  thorough  before 
giving  to  any  proposed  beneficiary.  Surely  He  who  might  the 
vantage  best  have  took  should  have  forfeited  the  souls  who  were 
already  forfeit.  If  it  must  be  so  that  you  must  find  a  worthy 
man,  if  worth  as  disclosed  by  investigation  is  the  test  of  real  aid 
or  prevention,  then  why,  why  did  He  find  the  remedy  t 

Does  the  fire  marshal  investigate  the  cause  of  the  fire  before 
he  puts  it  out?  If  your  house  is  on  fire,  is  it  your  first  effort  to 
find  out  whether  it  was  an  accident  or  whether  somebody  set  it  oh 
fire?     Or,  is  it  to  put  out  the  fire  and  then  discover  its  cause? 

Now,  there  is  a  confusion  here  between  remedial  and  prevent- 
ive work.  The  world's  sores  must  be  healed  and  you  are  the 
men  and  women  to  do  it.  The  needs  of  the  people  must  be  met 
and  it  is  up  to  us  —  if  you  will  excuse  the  slang  of  the  street  — 
to  find  the  remedy.  We  must  investigate  to  the  very  end  to  find 
out  how  we  can  prevent  the  recurrence,  but  we  must  not  stop 
remedying  things  until  we  have  investigated.  Consolidation  will 
do  much  for  investigation  but  it  will  do  little  for  remedy. 

Pardon  a  little  word  of  experience.  Some  years  ago  there 
came  into  my  office  down  town  a  woman  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before.  She  was  clad  —  it  was  during  winter  —  in  a  thin,  black 
shawl;  with  pale,  anaemic  face  and  lips,  and  rather  haggard  eyes. 
She  waB  simply  a  beggar.  The  story  she  told  was  the  very  com- 
mon story  —  the  husband  out  of  work,  sickly  herself ;  the  hus- 
band just  recovering  from  pneumonia,  the  rent  unpaid,  no  food 
in  the  hooae;  would  I  help? 
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Well,  I  have  not  got  that  sign  which  is  posted  in  so  many 
offices,  "  All  applicants  for  relief  referred  to  such  and  such  a 
society."  She  got  in.  I  was  weak  minded  and  I  gave  a  little 
temporary  relief  and  then  referred  the  case,  not  to  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,-  but  to  another  society  in  a  neigh- 
boring city,  having  taken  her  name,  residence,  etc.  I  got  back 
a  prompt  and  very  polite  reply  saying  that  they  knew  of  the 
case  -and  they  would  investigate  whether  it  was  worthy  or  not. 
A  couple  of  days  later  I  got  another  letter  equally  well  written  anil 
equally  polite,  informing  me  that  they  had  investigated  and  thai 
the  woman's  statement  was  literally  correct;  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  both  quite  ill,  the  husband  only  recently  out  of  the 
hospital;  that  they  had  no  work  and  it  seemed  to  be  true  that 
they  were  very  needy ;  but,  that  one  year  before,  they  had  oSereil 
the  husband  work  and  he  had  refused  it ;  so  they  did  not  think  it 
a  proper  case  for  relief. 

They  say  the  Mendicity  Societies  of  England  originated  tlii; 
ingenioua  theory,  and  that  they  made  current  that  noble  sentiment 
which  I,  skeptic  that  I  am,  have  learned  to  doubt,  that  indis- 
criminate charity  is  the  curse  of  the  poor.  I  find,  at  least,  othrr 
curses  in  New  York  City.  I  am  not  aware  that  all  of  the  slum 
population  are  cursed  entirely  by  indiscriminate  charity.  Then- 
are  at  least  other  curses,  so  that,  we  might  say,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  a  curse  of  the  poor. 

They  believed  in  their  maxim,  however,  and  so  there  was  intm 
duced  in  England,  or  rather  in  Scotland,  a  scheme  which  orig- 
inated first  in  Edinburgh ;  they  formed  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
the  undeserving  poor.  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  we  may  come 
to  it  yet,  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that  it  will  not  be  a  branch  of 
the  charity  trust. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  thought  more  that  I  want  to  present  to 
you  and  that  is  this.  Was  it  Talleyrand  who  said,  that  language 
was  invented  to  conceal  thought  ?  It  sounds  like  him.  Perhaps 
efficiency,  knowledge  and  investigation  are  not  the  only  reason? 
that  present  themselves  for  the  formation  of  a  charitable  trust.— 
for  the  consolidation  of  charity. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  certain  persons  find  themselves  plagiifl 
by  a  multiplicity  of  appeals,  and  that  it- is  easier  to  strain  them 
through  a  sieve  —  one  sieve  —  than  to  receive  them  in  bulk. 

It  may  he  —  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  it  is  —  it  may  be  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  at  certain  times,  when  unkind  demagogues 
oavil  and  rail,  in  the  way  that  demagogues  will,  at. certain  good 
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persons,  if  all  the  lines  could  be  drawn  in,  and  a  united  front  of 
all  the  religious  and  philanthropic  people  could  be  presented 
against  the  eavilers. 

That  may  be, —  I  do  not  say  it  is ;  but.  T.  do  not  say  that  the  day 
that  sees  the  perfection  of  any  system  for  gathering  the  lines  into 
a  few  hands, —  and  those  the  hands  that  dominate  the  country 
industrially,—  will  see  the  death  of  love.  I  do  say, —  and  I  care 
not  who  takes  up  the  gauntlet  —  I  do  say,  that  to  heal  the  sores 
which  you  are  gathered  together  to  discuss  will  take  the  loyal 
adherence  of  every  humble  soul, —  will  take  the  active  participa- 
tion of  every  man  and  woman  gifted  with  a  conscience  and  a 
sympathy,  -and  that  you  will  have  to  work  out  the  problems  as 
intelligently  as  you  can; 

AH  praise  and  honor  to  the  men  and  women,  many  of  those 
whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  like  Mr.  Glenn  and  others,  who 
are  investigating  to  find  out  the  sources  of  evil ;  all  honor  to  them, 
all  success!  All  honor  to  those  who  are  striving  in  any  way  —  I 
might  say  in  every  way- — to  relieve  the  suffering!  But  remem- 
ber that  even  the  best  and  wisest  may  be  mistaken  sometimes,  and, 
trust  me,  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  discriminate 
against  the  immense  army  of  workers. 

I  have  not  time  to  read  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject, 
but  you. know  as  well  as  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  workers  in  small  institutions  and  small  societies 
all  over  this  state  and  in  all  our  cities  who  are  laboring  as  God 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  help  their  fellow  men.  They  may 
make  mistakes.  It  may  be  that  now  and  then  a  man  is  pauperized 
because  he  receives  relief  which  he  had  better  not  have  received. 
I  confess  all  that,  but,  trust  me.  that  which  makes  paupers  is  not 
indiscriminate  charity;  it  is  drawing  the  class  line. 

Among  the  wisest  words  that  I  ever  heard  were  the  words  of 
the  opening  sentence  of  an  essay  written  by  a  young  Kentucky 
mountaineer,  "  Sectional  lines  are  best  effaced  by  the  feet  of  those 
who  cross  them." 

If  you  want  to  have  a  united  state;  if  you  want  to  have  these 
United  States  worthy  of  the  name;  if  you  want  to  wipe  out 
poverty;  if  you  want  to  exalt  womanhood;  if  you  want  to  lift 
the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  oppressed  childhood ;  if  you  want 
to  make  streets  clean  —  clean,  not  only  from  dirt  and  defilement, 
but  from  the  soiling  touch  that  has  laid  its  band  on  the  two  holiest  • 
things  in  human  life  —  woman  and  child  —  and  made  the  child 
of  the  street  and  the  woman  of  the  street  synonyms  for  sin  and 
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suffering;  if  you  want  to  heal  the  sores  and  relieve  the  burdens 
that  the  world,  while  it  has  been  growing  rich,  has  laid  on  those 
who  were  struggling  for  a  livelihood,  you  cannot  do  it  by  any  such 
consolidation. 

I  am  only  one  man;  I  am  a  weak  man;  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
a  wise  man.  I  have  no  single  remedy  to  offer  that  will  heal  there 
sores  except  this — love  and  patient  service,  humility  and  unity, 
will  help  to  make  the  commonwealth  we  love  all  that  we  want  it 
to  be. 

I  believe  that  Chesterton  was  right, —  that  to  the  philanthropist 
and  the  cosmic  patriot,  the  sin  and  the  suffering  of  the  city  is  only 
a  reason  for  loving  it  more;  that  the  defilement  and  the  sore  am! 
the  burden  shall  be  lifted  when  men  shall  realize  tliat  all  hit 
brothers'  and  that  in  the  clasping  nf  hands  with  the  vital  touch 
of  love  —  the  love  that  binds — we  find  our  solution. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Mobning,  Novembee  17,  1909. 

The  Conference  convened  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  10.30  a.  m., 
President  Mornay  Williams  presiding. 

The  Peesident  :    Will  the  Conference  come  to  order  i 

The  chair  appoints  the  following  committees: 

Oh  Organization. 

Hon.   Michael  J.   Scanlan N'ew  York. 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Wade Buffalo. 

Miss  Laura  E.  AJdridge Bochester. 

Dr.  D.  O.  Potter ., New  York. 

Dr.  William  L.  Eussell : . .  .  Poughkeepsie. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd New  York. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt Elmira. 

On  Time  anh  Place. 

Hon.  James  Wood Mount  Kisco. 

Hon.  Dennis    McCarthy Syracuse, 

Dr.   L.   B.  Bernstein New  York. 

Hon.   Clarence  V.   Lodge. Rochester. 

Hon.  Percy  L.  Lang Waverly. 

On  Resolutions. 

Hon.  George  McLaughlin Albany. 

Hon.   Horace  MoGuire '. Rochester. 

Mr.  Vicior  F.  Bidder New  York. 

To  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  should-  be  referred  the 
letter  of  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Edgerton,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  inviting  the  Conference  to  meet  next  year  in  that  city, 
and  the  accompanying  communication  from  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary, 
also  urging  us  to  come  next  year  to  Rochester.  There  may  he 
also  other  communications  regarding  this  matter. 
[857] 
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I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  "  Public  Institutions,"  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Howard,  super- 
intendent of  the  Rochester  State  Hospital. 

Chairman  Howard:  Cm  the  program,  the  first  appears  to  be 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  by  the  Chairman. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OX    PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Eugene  H.  Howard,  M.  D, 

Your  Committee  on  Public  Institutions  this  year  reports  that 
from  .all  quarters  there  is  a  general  note  of  encouragement,  though 
the  need  of  continued  effort  and  hearty  public  support  ia  every- 
where evident.  We  have  been  careful  not  to  duplicate  in  any 
important  particular  the  probable  programs  of  other  committees. 
Several  very  important  public  institutions  are  not  included  in  the 
report. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  owing  very  largely  to  the  generous 
spirit  shown  by  the  fiscal  authorities,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  needy  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  seek  institutional  care,  are 
better  provided  for  than  ever  before.  There  has  been  a  determined 
and  successful  effort  to  provide  better  care  and  better  pay  for  the 
minor  employees,  which  has  also  resulted  in  an  improvement  in 
the  sen-ice.  Many  new  buildings  are  going  up  on  the  properties 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  and.  on  the  whole,  much 
progress  is  being  made. 

Probably  never  before  has  the  Department  been  freer  from 
political  interference  than  at  present,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  had  the  help  and  sympathy  of  the  members  of  all  parties  in 
official  position  in  the  work  of  improving  the  service. 

At  Sonyea  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  continues 
to  be  quite  large.  There  are  probably  twelve  hundred  epileptics 
in  New  York  state  awaiting  admission  to  the  Colony.  Relief  can 
be  offered  by  erecting  additional  buildings  at  the  Colony  and  by- 
pushing  the  work  on  the  new  institution  in  Rockland  county  - — 
Letchworth  Village. 

Letchworth  Village  —  the  new  state  colony  —  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1!)OT,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  ascertain,  the  mimlier  of  defectives  need- 
ing custodial  care,  and  to  select  a  site.  The  commission  reported 
to  the  Legislature  of  1908,  confirming  the  great  need  for  such 
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an  institution  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  from  which  sec- 
tion more  than  half  the  defectives  come.  The  commission  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  some  two  thousand 
acres  in  extent  at  Thiells,  in  Rockland  county,  which  has  since 
been  acquired.  In  its  second  report  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
1909,  the  commission  presented  a  carefully  prepared  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  new  institution.  A  bill  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  made  the  name  of  the  new  institution 
"  Letchworth  Village,"  in  honor  of  William  Pryor  Letehworth, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  many  and  distinguished  services  to  the 
state  and  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  its  defective  wards.  The  act 
also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  managers  and 
for  the  organization  of  the  village.  On  September  11,  1909,  the 
commission  and  board  of  managers,  which  had  in  the  meantime 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor,  met  at  the  site.  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  now 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  City,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  board  of  managers,  which  is  required  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  village  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
.A  spur  track  will  shortly  be  built  to  connect  the  village  with  the 
Erie  Railroad,  and  alterations  will  be  made  to  some  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  site,  looking  toward  the  admission  of  a  small  number 
of  inmates  some  time  next  year.  In  the  center  of  the  property 
will  be  the  village  street,  on  which  the  Administration  building 
will  stand  and  where  much  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  place  will 
be  centered.  To  the  east  and  across  Minneseongo  creek  will  be  the 
men's  groups,  while  the  women's  groups  will  l>e  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  to  the  west.  Groups  will  be  of  moderate  size.  They  will 
be  far  enough  apart  to  give  each  a  distinctive  character.  Each 
building  is  to  be  separated  from  the  others  in  the  same  group  In- 
sufficient space  to  make  it  an  independent  unit,  so  as  to  permit  of 
careful  classification  and  segregation  of  the  various  types  of 
patients.  The  inspiration  of  Mr.  Letchworth's  name  will  be  in 
itself  a  powerful  incentive  to  make  the  new  institution  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  country,  and,  with  the  support  of  the  Governor. 
the  Legislature  and  large  numbers  of  friends  throughout  the  state, 
who  are  interested  in  its  speedy  development,  its  managers  and 
officers  take  up  their  responsibilities  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions. 

The  state  charitable  institutions  are  being  developed  upon  a  gen- 
eral nlan  which  will  ultimately  provide  suitable  institutions  in 
sufficient  number  to  classify  all  the  dependents  who  should  receive 
state  care.     The  reformatory  system  for  juvenile  delinquents  has 
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been  added  to  by  the  establishment  of  The  New  York  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island.  This  institution  is  intended  for 
juvenile  offenders  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  is  planned,  not  as 
penal,  but  educational  and  reformatory  in  the  highest  sense.  The 
influences  which  will  surround  the  inmates  will  all  make  for 
uplift.  It  is  located  on  a  beautiful  site  at  York-town  Heights. 
and  looks  out  upon  Lake  Mohansic  and  far  over  the  hills  and 
vales  to  the  Highlands  on  the  western-side  of  the  Hudson  river. 
The  boys  will  be  placed  in  a  natural  environment  where  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation,  as  well  as  work  and  instruction,  will  be 
afforded,  as  is  now  the  case  at  Industry. 

The  policy  of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  is  undergoing  modification.  Originally,  the  first 
institution  established  received  both  males  and  females.  It  was 
largely  custodial  in  character,  although  the  training  of  the  feeble- 
minded was  one  of  the  principal  plans  which  the  superintendent 
had  in  mind  when  he  appealed  to  the  Legislature.  When  the 
numbers  admitted  to  this  institution  became  so  great  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  giving  satisfactory  instruction  to  the  feeble-minded 
were  realized,  the  managers  established  the  second  institution  of 
the  group,  the  Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum,  as  a  colony  for 
the  care  of  such  of  the  girls  as  could  not  be  benefited  by  instruc- 
tion and  who  were  in  need  of  custodial  care  during  the  child- 
bearing  age.  It  also  established  a  colony  for  some  of  the  feeble- 
minded men  on  a  farm  at  Fairmount.  But,  when  the  Legislature 
established  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  it  returned  to  the 
original  policy  and  arranged  for  the  maintenance  of  both  sexes  in 
the  new  institution.  The  rapid  extension  of  these  institution* 
has  shown  clearly  that  it  will  be  to  the  public  advantage  to  return 
to  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  feeble-minded  women  in  an  insti- 
tution separated  from  one  devoted  to  feeble-minded  men.  The 
managers  of  all  the  institutions  are  agreed,  therefore,  that  the 
Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum  should  be  enlarged  to  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  receive  all  the  feeble-minded  women  now  maintained 
in  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  and  that  henceforth  the 
Rome  institution  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  care  of 
feeble-minded  men  and  boys.  They  also  an;  agreed  that  a  similar 
policy  should  make  a  division  of  sexes  in  the  state's  educational 
work  for  feeble-minded  children  and  that,  in  connection  with  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  there  should  be  established  a  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  boys  who  are  now  sent  to  the  Syracuse  State 
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Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  This,  if  carried  out, 
will  leave  the  Syracuse  institution  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  feeble-minded  girls  and  will  result  in  a  perfect  sex 
classification  of  the  other-  institutions.  This  is  regarded  by  those 
familiar  with  the  great  work  which  can  be  done  for  the  feeble- 
minded in  the  state  of  New  York  as  absolutely  essential  to  satis- 
factory work.  The  Committee  recommends  that  appropriations 
be  granted  for  sufficient  buildings  at  the  Newark  State  Institution 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  women  now  at  Rome. 
This  plan  will  open  the  doors  of  the  asylum  at  Home  to  hundreds 
of  feeble-minded  men  and  boys  now  in  various  institutions  in  the 
state,  supported  by  friends  or  as  county  charges. 

A  closer  coordination  in  the  general  charitable  work  of  the  state, 
as  file  system  of  classification  is  made  more  perfect,  may  now  be 
expected.  The  law  now  requires  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
shall  determine  whether  all  parts  of  the  state  receive  equal  benefit 
from  state  charitable  institutions.  Heretofore  the  public  necessi- 
ties have  frequently  given  preference-  to  one  section  or  judicial 
district. 

The  Governor  has  appointed  as  Fiscal  Supervisor  Hon.  Dennis 
McCarthy,  who  for  nearly  eleven  years  had  been  an  active,  earnest 
and  influential  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  fully 
committed  to  its  policies  and  program  for  the  betterment  of  the 
state  institutions  and  the  humane  care  of  thp  public  dependents. 
Entering  into  the  responsible  duties  of  the  office  of  Fiscal  Super- 
visor, he  will  take  that  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
inmates  of  the  institution  which  cannot  but  be  helpful  in  all  ways. 
The  year  1910  thus  will  o])eji  auspiciously,  as  far  as  the  state 
charitable  institutions  are  concerned,  with  controlling  influences 
working  unselfishly  to  carry  out  the  humane  policies  which  the 
people  have  decreed  shall  obtain.  The  outlook,  then,  is  far  more 
hopeful  than  heretofore,  as  there  is  a  promise  that  political  pressure 
of  all  kinds  will  lie-  withdrawn  and  the  work  lie  carried  on  upon  a 
higher  plane. 

The  total  number  of  insane  patients  in  the  thirteen  civil  hos- 
pitals at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  29.302.  The  net 
increase  in  the  number  of  insane  during  the  year  wa.*  1,014,  as 
against  1,346  during  the  year  immediately  preceding.  Although 
it  cannot  lie  definitely  stated,  without  a  further  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  decrease  in  immigration,  succeeding  the  depression 
of  1907,  has  Wen  a  factor  in  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
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insane  in  institutions,  it  cannot  be  denied  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  enormous  immigration  of  the  past  ten  years  has  unduly  swelled 
the  numbers  cf  the  insane  seeking  admission  to  our  state  hospitals. 
The  roster  of  all  charitable  institutions  are  now  being  filled  with 
llagyar,  South  Italian  and  with  Russian  and  Polish  names. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  provided  funds  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Central  Islip,  Kings  Park  and  Manhattan 
state  hospitals,  the  total  appropriation  for  this  purpose  being 
$750,000,  the  buildings  to  provide  accommodations  for  1,400 
patients.  With  the  completion  of  the  two  groups  for  the  chronic 
insane  at  the  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  this  institution,  with 
its  accommodations  for  4.600,  will  be  the  largest  hospital  for  the 
insane  in  the  world. 

Sketches  of  the  new  groups  will  be  found  in  the  State  Charities 
Aid  exhibit.  They  show  a  marked  advance  on  any  buildings 
heretofore  designed  for  state  hospital  purposes,  and  tend  to 
prove  that  artistic  taste  may  have  its  place  in  even  strictly 
utilitarian  buildings  of  this  character. 

After  the  failure  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
site  for  a  new  hospital  for  the  insane  in  Rockland  county,  the 
Commission  renewed  its  efforts  to  locate  an  equally  satisfactory 
site  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York  City  to  provide  for  the  im- 
pending outflow  of  the  insane  of  the  metropolitan  district. 
After  a  prolonged  search,  the  Commission  finally  determined 
upon 'a  site  on  Lake  Mohansic,  Yorktown  Heights,  in  Westchester 
county,  seven  miles  east  of  Peekskill.  Five  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  have  been  acquired  at  that  point.  The  State 
Engineer  is  preparing  a  topographical  survey,  and  the  State 
Architect  will  soon  begin  his  plans  for  the  new  institution  which, 
when  finished,  will  have  accommodations  for  2,500.  The  site  is 
a  most  beautiful  one,  fronting  directly  on  the  lake  and  situated 
directly  opposite  the  site  for  the  New  York  State  Training  Sehool 
for  Boys,  which  is  to  receive,  as  its  population,  the  boys  hereto- 
fore committed  to  the  Randall's  Island  House  of  Refuge,  as  above 
stated.  The  land  is  undulating  and  the  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions permit  a  wide  range  of  crops  in  rotation.  Several  cottage* 
acquired  with  the  purchase  will  be  easily  made  available  for  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  officers,  employees  and  patients.  The 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  will  ask  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000  for  the  new  institution.  $500,000  of  which  should  be 
made  available  at  once. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  special  appropriation  of  $175,000, 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1909,  to  provide  for  another  institu- 
tion on  Long  Island  specially  designed  to  accommodate  the  insane 
of  Kings  county  and  vicinity,  was,  by  leason  of  an  unexpected 
swelling  of  the  demands  of  the  state  government  for  appropria- 
tions, vetoed  by  the  Governor.  However,  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy  still  retains  jurisdiction  over  the  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  at  Creedmoor,  which  it  is  authorized  by  law  either  to  sell 
or  exchange  for  other  property.  If  sold,  the  property  should,  by 
reason  of  its  proximity  to  centers  of  population,  bring  at  least 
$500,000,  which  should  be  sufficient  not  only  to  purchase  a  site, 
but  to  make  a  considerable  beginning  on  the  necessary  buildings 
for  a  new  Long  Island  institution.  '  Meanwhile  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  will  expend  a  considerable  sum  for  the  re- 
modeling of  the  buildings  at  Flatbush,  in  order  to  make  them  safe 
and  sanitary. 

It  is  our  duty  to  emphasize  the  need  of  better  care  of  mental 
cases  pending  commitment  to  the  state  hospital.  This  is  the 
period  when  efficient  management  is  all  important,  and  the  local 
provision  for  it  is  altogether  inadequate.  The  more  active  cases 
are  more  frequently  the  recoverable  ones  in  whom  intelligent 
measures  are  most  urgently  needed.  Yet  these  are  the  very 
eases  that  are  likely  to  be  confined  in  jail?  and  lockups  in  this 
critical  period  of  their  disorder.  These  places  are,  indeed,  public 
institutions,  and  the  influence  of  ancient  traditions  and  methods 
in  regard  to  the  insane  lead  the  public  to  tolerate  the  use  of  them 
for  a  much  larger  number  of  insane  cases  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. Reports  show  that  in-  1908,  five  hundred  and  eleven 
such  cases,  of  whom  eighty-seven  were  women,  were  received  at 
the  state  hospitals  from  jail?  and  lockups  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  outside  of  the  metropolitan  district.  In  the  borough  of 
Manhattan,  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  eases  received  at  the  psycho- 
pathic ward  at  Bellevue  hospital  gain  access  to  hospital  care 
through  police  channels.  This  is  a  condition  of  affairs  that  should 
be  the  concern  of  every  community.  The  jails  and  lockups  are 
no  places  for  insane  persons.  In  many  of  them  there  are  no 
.  matrons,  and  insane  women  are  attended  entirely  by  men  or  by 
female  prisoners.  Some  of  the  cases  received  from  them  have 
been  desperately  sick,  and  have  died  soon  after  admission  to  the 
'tate  hospitals.  In  fact,  the  temporary  care  provided  for  insane 
persons  in  most  communities  presents  conditions  not  unlike  those 
which  led  to  the  agitation  which  resulted   in   the  passage  of  the 
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State  Care  Act  in  1890.  The  questions  relsting  to  these  cases 
are  really  medical,  as  much  so  before  they  are  admitted  to  the 
institutions  as  tbey  are  afterwards.  The  duties  relating  to  them 
should  be  attended  to  by  medical  officials  instead  of  the  poor 
authorities  and  the  police.  With  this  in  view  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature,  near  the  close  of  the  session  last  year, 
which  provided  for  the  transfer  of  these  duties  to  the  health 
officers.  It  was  not  reported  out  of  committee  and  will  be  again 
introduced  next  winter.  Better  hospital  facilities  for  mental 
cases  should  also  be  provided  wherever  there  is  a  genera]  hospital. 
Special  provision  is  needed  to  care  for  these  cases  properly,  just 
as  well  as  for  surgical,  obstetrical  or  contagious  cases.  This  is 
something  that  the  public  must  understand,  and  much  good 
can  be  done  in  this  direction  by  state  hospital  managers  and 
others  interested  in  the  insane  in  each  community.  Nurses  and 
attendants,  also,  as  far  as  possible,  should  lie  substituted  for  the 
police  in  the  care  and  management  of  the  eases  pending  their 
transfer  to  the  state  hospitals.  The  supervision  of  the  provision 
made  for  criminals  in  the  various  municipalities  is  vested  by  law 
in  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons.  Why  should  not  the  super- 
vision of  the  provision  made  for  insane  persons  be  similarly  vested 
in  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  A  bill  to  bring  this  about 
was  also  introduced  near  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  not  reported  out  of 
committee  in  the  Senate.  It  will  lie  introduced  again  at  the  next 
session. 

The  Legislature  has  granted  funds  to  enable  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  to  engage  the  s'rrvici's  of  n  statistician  who  ha? 
already  set  about  the  preparation  of  a  scries  of  statistical  tables 
and  charts  showing  the  results  of  state  hospital  care  and  adminis- 
tration with  special  reference  to  the  curative  and  pathological 
elements.  This  is  a  fallow  field,  from  which  most  excclleni 
results  will  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  legislators  and  for  students 
of  political  economy.  The  appointee's  long  experience  in  similar 
work  in  other  Stato  departments  promises  wi'll  for  the  success  of 
this  new  departure. 

At  all  the  state  hospitals  much  advance  has  been  recently  made 
in  the  study  and  care  of  acute  cases,  from  which  class  the  greater 
proportion  of  recoveries  takes  place.  At  several,  new  buildings 
have  I>een  provided  for  this  purpose  with  special  structural  facili- 
ties, and  equipped  with  all  accessories  necessary  for  the  most 
advanced  work.     Rummer  camps  for   insane  patients  have  been 
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established  at  the  Rochester,  Bingham  ton  and  Buffalo  State  Hos- 
pitals, and  glowing  results  of  improvement,  increased  happiness 
and  recoveries  give  a  cheerful  note  to  the  reports  of  these  hospitals. 

The  segregation  of  tuberculous  cases  continues  to  give  very  satis- 
factory results.  The  use  of  wood  and  glass  pavilions  for  patients 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  for  acute  cases  of  insanity  which 
are  somewhat  debilitated,  is  satisfactory.  There  is  a  general 
demand  for  an  increased  number  of  these  inexpensive  wood  and 
glass  pavilions. 

An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  physicians  in  private 
practice  in  psychiatry  by  the  establishment  of  the  practice  of 
inviting  those  who  made  out  the  medical  certificate  and  the  family 
physician  to  attend  the  staff  meetings  ait  which  their  patients  are 
presented  for  consideration. 

The  condition  of  the  medical  service  throughout  the  state  hos- 
pitals is  far  from  satisfactory.  There  are  vacancies  in  several 
hospitals,  and  the  younger  men  rapidly  leave  the  service  for  more 
lucrative  positions.  To  remedy  this  important  defect,  increased 
salaries,  better  accommodations  for  family  life  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  equitable  retirement  fund  are  recommended. 

Inter-hospital  meetings  of  physicians  are  now  regularly  held, 
and  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  advantage  of  their  continuance. 
The  programs  of  these  meetings  show  that  they  are  of  a  high 
order  of  scientific  excellence  and  well  worthy  of  encouragement. 
The  scientific  school,  established  by  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  in  connection  with  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  with  its 
regular  courses  of  special  and  medical  instruction,  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  success  of  these  meetings,  as  well  as  much  else  that  has 
been  done  in  this  state  in  recent  years  to  stimulate  medical  work 
for  the  benefit  of  insane  patients. 

The  desirability  of  more  personal  effort  on  behalf  of  patients 
afflicted  with  a  tendency  to  become  progressively  demented  or 
mentally  eufeebled  is  receiving  marked  attention  at  several  hos- 
pitals, with  a  view  to  reeducation,  and  the  results  thus  far  are 
more  than  encouraging.  With  thiB  effort  the  use  of  gymnastic 
and  calisthenic  exercises  is  undertaken  on  a  more  systematic  basis 
than  before.  This  is  accompanied  by  orchestral  music  of  a  lively 
and  inspiriting  character.  In  this  connection  a  new  era  of  indoor 
industries  is  dawning,  with  very  gratifying. results,  and  patients 
who  would  have  heretofore  drifted  into  dementia  are  seemingly 
aroused  and  show  an  awakening  interest. 
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A  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  attendants'  service  in 
all  the  institutions  is  found,  due  to  small  pay  and  the  impossibility 
of  providing  for  the  future.  Adjoining  states  do  better  by  their 
attendants,  and  our  institutions  situated  near  the-  border  lose 
many  of  their  employees  in  consequence.  The  service  here  should 
be  more  attractive,  with  shorter  hours,  more  pay  and  with  an 
equitable  retirement  fund.  In  order  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
institutions  and  make  the  work  of  the  attendants  and  nurses  more 
agreeable  and  efficient,  your  Committee  recommends  the  fallowing : 

'(1)  That  the  force  of  employees  be  increased,  so  that  more 
time  for  study  may  be  given  to  those  in  training  schools  for 
nurses. 

(2)  That  provision  be  made  for  separate  houses  for  men  and 
women,  and  a  comfortable  separate  sleeping  room  for  each  unmar- 
ried employee. 

(3)  That  provision  be  made  for  all  the  nurses  and  attendants 
lo  take  their  meals  apart  from  the  patients,  and  in  well-furnished 
and  attractive  dining  rooms. 

(i)  That  sitting  rooms  or  club  rooms  be  arranged  so  that  men 
and  women  may  meet  together  socially. 

(5)  .That  every  effort  be  made  to  treat  those  who  care  for 
the  insane  with  the  same  respect  and  consideration  tbat  is  expected 
from  them  in  their  dealing  with  the  patients.  To  this  end  the 
Committee  recommends  that  as  much  confidence  be  placed  in 
them  and  a.-=  much  freedom  be  given  them  in  their  personal  move- 
ment's as  is  consistent  with  good  order  and  discipline. 

The  new  law  permitting  the  reception  of  voluntary  cases  in 
state  hospitals  has  Iwn  found  to  work  well  and  appears  to  be  a 
long  step  in  advance  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

After-care  associations  have  been  organized  for  some  of  the 
hospitals,  and  have  rendered  efficient  aid  to  many  cases  after  leav- 
ing the  institution.  Their  establishment  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  which  has  proved  of  inesti- 
rnfible  value  in  so  many  ways  affecting  state  institutions. 

Chairman  Howard:  I  take  it  that  we  are  now  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  first  paper  of  the  morning,  ''  State.  Provision  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,"  by  Jmnes  Wood,  president  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Xew  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford. 
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James  Wood. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  general 
subject  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded.  The 
literature  upon  that  subject  ia  already  very  extended,  and  I  could 
not  hope  to  add  anything  of  value  to  its  scientific  discussion.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  present  to  you  some  practical  considerations 
concerning  the  present  situation  in  our  state.  I  approach  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  manager  of  the  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  where  we  receive  among  our  mis- 
cellaneous commitments  an  unfortunately  large  number  of  ■ 
those  who  could  be  properly  classed  as  feeble-minded,  and 
whose  condition  is  such  that  we  cannot  hope  to  materially  benefit 
them  by  our  educational  and  industrial  training.  It  liecomes 
our  duty  to  endeavor  to  place  them  where  they  can.  receive  the 
necessary  custodial  care  without  unnecessary  expense  to  the 
state.  We  have  from  time  to  time  made  application  to  the  state 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  in  nine  years 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  admission  to  these  institutions  for 
only  two  of  our  inmates,  and  these  were  obtained  through  the 
officials  of  the  county  from  which  they  were  committed.  We 
have  sometimes  had  as  many  as  five  decidedly  feeble-minded  in- 
mates at  a  time,  and  since  it  has  been  found  practically  impossible 
to  have  them  cared  for  in  state  institutions,  it  becomes  a  practical 
question  of  great  importance  to  us  as  to  what  disposition  can  be 
made  of  them. 

Insanity,  epilepsy,  and  feeble-minded  ness  are  the  three 
neurotic  diseases  that  require  public  care.  For  this  the  slate 
of  New  York  has  made  extremely  large  outlays.  The  capital 
invested  in  institutions  for  their  care  is  probably  greater  than  the 
amount  expended  by  any  other  state  in  the  union,  and,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  greater  than  that  expended  by 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  these 
institutions  is  very  great,  and  yet  our  tax-payers,  without  serious 
complaint,  approve  of  the  appropriations  made  for  these  purposes. 
It  surely  indicates  a  high  state  of  civilization  when  those  who 
bear  the  financial  burdens  of  the  state  are  thus  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  lienefit  of  the  needy  and  suffering.  But 
[867] 
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manifestly,  there  must  be  a  limit  of  these  expenditures,  and  it 
is  the  part  of  true  wisdom,  carefully  to  examine  the  possibilities 
of  attaining  the  desired  end  without  unnecessary  expense  to  the 
public  A  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  seems  to  be  em- 
inently fitted  for  this  conference, —  for  while  our  primary  in- 
terest is  the  improvement  of  the  unfortunate,  the  whole  subject, 
from  every  point  of  view,  should  be  thoroughly  examined  before 
we  reach  definite  conclusions. 

From  such  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject. 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  first  need  is  the  more  thorough  grading 
of  our  present  institutions.  The  managers  of  these  institutions 
have  from  year  to  year  in  their  reports  to  the  Legislature  called 
attention  to  this  need.  They  have  shown  with  great  clearness  that 
the  best  results  cannot  be  accomplished  with  a  mixed  and  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  inmates,  and  they  have  also  shown  the  neces- 
sity of  the  complete  separation  of  the  sexes.  Where  they  are 
placed  in  the  same  institution  much  additional  care  is  required, 
and  necessarily  there  is  loss  of  space  in  the  separate  housing  and 
training  of  them.  If  all  the  boys  at  Rome  and  Syracuse  were 
placed  in  one  institution  and  all  the  girls  in  another,  the  number 
cared  for  might  be  somewhat  increased.  In  the  treatment  and 
educational  work  of  the  inmates  at  Newark  better  results  could 
doubtless  be  obtained  if  those  capable  of  mental  training  and  de- 
velopment could  be  placed  entirely  by  themselves,  while  those  who 
only  require  custodial  care  could  be  maintained  at  less  cost  if  com- 
pletely segregated.  The  plan  for  the  new  Eastern  New  York 
State  Custodial  Asylum  to  be  known  as  "  Letchworth  Village." 
with  its  extended  area  and  opportunity  for  a  large  number  of  de- 
tached buildings,  seems  to  provide  for  that  grading  which  would 
be  most  economical  and  effective.  While  this  new  institution  is 
designed  for  the  care  of  a  great  number,  its  capacity  will  doubtless 
soon  be  reached  and  the  state  will  then  be  confronted  with  the 
same  problem  it  is  endeavoring  to  meet  to-day.  If  these  dependent 
unfortunates  were  only  those  who  come  from  our  own  native  popu- 
lation the  situation  would  not  be  so  difficult,  but  with  the  tide  of 
immigration  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  constantly  pouring  into 
our  great  seaport,  New  York  is  compelled  to  bear  much  mow 
than  its  own  proper  burden,  and  if  this  immigration  continues 
the  special  difficulty  which  we  are  considering  will  be  enhanced. 

Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble-minded  Children,  has  said:    "We  mwd  have  some  clear. 
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positive  standard  by  which  we  are  to  discern  and  separate  the 
unimprovable  from  the  trainable,  lest  we  deceive  the  public  by 
false  hopes  and  accept  those  for  whom  we  can  do  nothing. 
Again,  the  necessity  for  much  individual  work — the  varied  capac- 
ity of  those  to  be  trained,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  all 
up  to  one  common  plane  —  necessitate  the  arrangement  of  grades 
in  which  very  different  means  of  development  may  be  employed 
to  attain  very  different  ends."  There  are,  broadly,  two  classes  — 
the  imbecile  trainable  and  the  idiot,  unimprovable.  The  imbecile 
—  trainable  —  are  in  three  grades :  low,  middle  and  high,  with 
the  moral  imbecile  in  a  wretched  class  by  himself.  He  is  some- 
times very  bright  on  some  lines,  but  is  a  most  dangerous  menace 
to  society,  of  whom  a  certain  jurist  used  to  say  "  the  kind  we 

My  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  better  grading  of 
the  feeble-minded  is  to  suggest  that  the  capacity  of  existing  institu- 
tions would  be  somewhat  increased  by  such  a  course  and  the 
expense  to  the  state  could  be  diminished; —  but  my  special  pur- 
pose at  this  time  is  to  call  attention  to  another  practice  that  has 
been  found  satisfactory  in  some  European  countries  and  which  I 
believe  could  be  employed  here  to  great  advantage.  I  refer  to  the 
grading  of  patients  before  they  are  sent  to  any  institution.  If  all 
these  could  be  intelligently  examined  before  they  are  sent  from 
their  homes  and  could  then  be  sent  to  the  special  institution  de- 
signed for  their  class,  much  benefit  would  result.  But  I  specially 
want  to  suggest  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  number  could 
be  more  economically  and  perhaps  advantageously  cared  for  with- 
out being  sent  to  any  institution  whatever. 

The  feeble-minded  are  of  every  conceivable  grade ;  from  those 
but  slightly  below  the  normal  to  those  who  are  completely  demented. 
These  are  found  in  all  classes  of  society.  Of  course,  where  their 
families  have  abundant  means  they  can  be  cared  for  without  public 
assistance  and,  as  a  rule,  only  such  receive  state  aid  as  are  pecu- 
niarily unable  to  provide  for  private  treatment.  If  such  as  are 
in  the  better  grades  below  the  normal  could  be  properly  cared  for 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  private  homes  that  may  be  secured  for 
them  by  such  aid  as  the  state  may  give,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
individual  patient  to  have  such  treatment  rather  than  to  be  placed 
in  a  public  institution  —  for  however  good  the  public  institution 
may  be,  it  still  lacks  the  peculiar  advantages  found  in  proper 
private  families.    Of  course  this  must  be  more  than  mere  "  board- 
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ing  out  "  and  each  patient  must  have  the  benefit  of  frequent  official 
visitation. 

Serious  difficulties  to  this  proposition  will  at  once  arise  in  the 
minds  of  experienced  persons:  In  the  first  place  a  sadly  large  pro- 
portion of  those  homes  are  not  such  as  to  give  the  best  surround 
ings  and  care,  but  it  in  vary  easy  to  magnify  this  fact  into  undue 
proportions.  It  will  also  occur  to  many  that  state  aid  for  private 
support  of  these  unfortunates  will  open  a  channel  for  serious  abuse 
and  many  applications  would  be  made  for  public  funds,  where 
without  this  provision  no  claim  would  ever  be  made  for  public 
support.  These  and  other  difficulties  are  at  once  admitted,  but 
it  is  believed  that  they  can  all  be  met  and  overcome  by  proper 
supervision. 

There  are  classes  for  whom  complete  segregation  is  absolutely 
necessary,  euch  as  the  idiotic  and  the  moral  imbecile.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  are  the  feeble-minded  women  of  child-bearing  ape. 
It  is  well  known  that  these  require  protection  that  can  be  found 
only  in  the  isolation  of  an  institution.  They  very  often  have 
evil  tendencies  in  themselves,  but  whether  they  have  such  or  not, 
they  are  the  easy  victims  of  designing  aud  degraded  men.  Of 
those  committed  to  the  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  many 
bring  with  them  the  sad  results  of  this  evil.  Such  unfortunate 
women  are  a  menace  to  any  community,  because  it  is  peculiarly 
degrading  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  helpless.  Viewed 
from-  another  side,  such  women  are  a  menace  to  any  community 
because  they  reproduce  their  kind  with  deplorable  certainty. 
Statistics  to  prove  this  are  abundant.  It  therefore  is  at  once  ap- 
parent that  all  feeble-minded  girls  from  their  earliest  maturity 
until  they  have  passed  the  child-bearing  age  should  be  cared  for 
in-such  isolation  as  will  secure  their  own  protection  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  Those  whose  mental  powers  are  of  the 
lowest  grade  should  be  cared  for  only  in  custodial  institutions. 
But  after  we  have  eliminated  all  such  as  require  such  custodial 
care,  there  is  a  vast  number  remaining  who  might.be  provided 
for  with  benefit  to  themselves,  and  with  relief  to  the  community 
in  private  homes. 

To  accomplish  this  end  a  thorough  systematic  organisation  on 
the  part  of  the  state  would  be  imperative.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  several  Judicial  Districts  be  taken  as  units  for  this  work,  and 
that  in  each  one  a  properly  qualified  person  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine every  individual  for  whom  there  is  en  application  for  state 
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aid.  That  official  could  readily  determine  whether  the  patient 
should  be  sent  to  an  institution  and  if  so  to  which  one  of  those 
available,  or  whether  it  is  a  person  suited  for  private  treatment, 
The  same  official,  or  some  other,  should  have  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing the  home  of  the  patient,  or  such  homes  as  may  be  available 
for  them.  The  work  is  very  similar  to  that  performed  by  the 
parole  officer  in  our  reformatories.  The  parole  officer  of  the 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  visits  the  homes  of  all  persons  to 
whose  care  inmates  are  paroled,  and  also  of  all  persons  who  make 
application  for  paroled  inmates,  for  domestic  service.  Practice 
in  this  work  results  in  very  keen  perception  and  where  the  officer 
has  sound  judgment  very  few  mistakes  are  made.  The  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  given  in  any  case  must  be  determined  by 
the  individual  conditions.  Many  of  the  better  grades  of  the 
feeble-minded  are  capable  of  meeting  the  cost  of  their  support 
by  their  service  in  the  household  or  upon  the  farm.  Others  can 
do  this  in  varying  degrees.  A  skillful  adjuster  could  easily  deter- 
mine these  points.  In  many  of  the  rural  districts  of  our  state 
families  would  be  willing  and  often  glad  to  have  the  service  of 
such  persons  and  the  value  of  such  service,  where  necessary, 
could  be  supplemented  by  such  weekly  payments  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  an  average  of  two  dollars  a 
week  would  meet  the  requirements  of  most  cases,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  very  considerable  saving  to  the  state,  a  great  benefit 
to  the  individual  patient,  and  a  great  relief  to  onr  institutions 
from  the  pressure  that  is  now  upon  them. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  the  system  proposed.  There  are 
a  great  many  cases  where  arrangement  might  be  made  for  the 
unpaid  home  care  of  such  as  are  now  unreservedly  turned  over  to 
the  state. 

This  work  can  be  properly  performed  only  under  state  super- 
vision and  by  state  agencies.  Tt  would  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  to  turn  it  over  to  county  officials.  The  history  of 
our  county  almshouses  and  county  jails  warns  us  against  using 
county  officials  for  so-delicate  a  work  as  that  we  are  considering. 
Some  might  be  qualified  for  it.  while  the  majority  would  either 
be  incompetent  or  would  neglect  it  in  various  degrees.  A  state 
agency  would  require  special  qualifications  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work,  but  persons  suited  for  the  task  can  be  found  and  the 
state  can  well  afford  to  employ  them.  The  plan  we  set  forth  has 
been  employed  in  some  parts  of  England,  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 
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In  the  sifting  and  grading  of  feeble-minded  children  and  in 
determining  whether  they  should  be  placed  in  institutions  or  in 
private  homes,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  admirable  steps  re- 
cently made  in  a  number  of  cities  in  providing  special  classes  for 
them  in  the  public  schools.  In  these  atypical  classes  measure- 
ments could  be  made  and  some  laboratory  work  carried  on,  similar 
to  the  excellent  system  now  practiced  at  the  Training  School  at 
Vmeland,  N.  J.  These  atypical  classes  might  be  used  for  the 
children  placed  out  with  families  in  their  neighborhoods.  It  is 
manifestly  to  the  interests  of  the  state  to  encourage  these  classes 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  may  be  possible. 

While  our  civilization  recognizes  that  those  who  are  strong 
must  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  there  is  nothing  lost,  but 
very  much  gained,  by  making  the  burden  as  light  as  the  best 
results  will  permit. 

Chairman  Howard:  The  discussion  of  this  most  interesting 
subject  of  the  state  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  will  be  opeped 
by  Dr.  William  T.  Shanahan,  Superintendent  of  the  Craig  Colony 
for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea. 

WHAT  DEGREE  OF  CONTROL  SHOULD  THE  STATE 
HAVE  OVER  ITS  DEFECTIVES  ? 

William  T.  Shanahan,  M.  D. 

The  proper  method  of  entirely  controlling  the  occurrence  of 
degeneracy  and  defectiveness  in  the  human  race  is  as  yet  un- 
known. There  are  certain  measures  available,  however,  and  it 
is  to  some  oT  these  I  wish  to  call  again  your  attention. 

The  majority  of  mentally  defective,  who  are  oftentimes  also 
physically  defective,  are,  under  existing  laws,  allowed  every  free- 
dom. They  go  about  in  the  community,  marry  and  produce,  only 
too  frequently,  more  of  their  kind,  to  be  burden  on  the  stale- 
county  or  city.  Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  vast  number 
of  epileptic,  imbecile,  inebriate  and-  deficient  in  our  state  to-day. 
What  is  being  done  in  an  endeavor  to  diminish  this  army  of  iIh- 
pendents  ?  The  confirmed  criminal  may  be,  I  believe,  senteDml 
for  life.  The  chronic  inebriate  wanders  about  at  will,  as  doe? 
only  too  often  the  imbecile  and  epileptic,  a  burden  on  the  family, 
and,  as  can  be  only  too  easily  proven,  a  menace  to  society. 

The  feeble-minded  are  children  and  remain  such  during  their 
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entire  lifetime.  Why  should  we  thrust  upon  them  the  duties 
of  men  and  women,  burdens  which  they  cannot  possibly  bear  ? 

Scholastic  and  industrial  instruction  is  being  provided  in  our 
institutions  for  such  of  these  unfortunate  individuals  as  are 
capable  of  being  taught.  Those  whose  mental  status  precludes 
their  grasping  -even  the  simplest  things  are  cared  for  in  the  best 
manner  that  the  means  at  band  permit.  The  majority  of  these 
members  of  our  community  are,  however,  unfitted  to  go  into  the 
world  and  cope  with  its  struggles  and  buffets.  The  care  of  the 
feeble-minded,  epileptic  and  other  defectives  in  the  state  of  New 
York  has  advanced  steadily  since  the  Syracuse  Institution  for  the 
Feeble-Mi  nil  ed  was  opened  in  the  early  fifties  of  the  last  century. 

If  epileptics  are  capable  of  working,  they  lose  their  positions 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  noticed  having  seizures,  and  so  they 
pass  on  from  one  situation  to  another  until  finally  all  doors  are' 
closed  to  them.  Many  seek  admission  to  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics  *t  Sonyea,  and  after  complying  with  the  requirements, 
are  regularly  entered  as  colonists.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
they  become  discontented,  or  oftentimes  homesick,  and  leave  or 
are  removed  by  their  friend*  when  it  is  apparent  to  those  in 
charge  that  they  should  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  or  for 
life.  The  institution,  while  advising  against  their  leaving,  has  no 
legal  right,  under  existing  laws,  to  force  Ihcm  .to  remain.  The 
result  is  that  in  many  cases,  after  going  out,  they  marry  and 
intermarry,  thus  multiplying  their  kind. 

The  chronic  epileptics  who  remain  free  from  seizures  and 
whose  mental  powers  are  sufficiently  intact  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  a  vocation  in  the  outside  worTd  are,  indeed,  few  in  num- 
bers, when  compared  with  those  seen  in  our  institutions. 

A  very  important  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  these  j>eople 
are  unfit  to  care  for  themselves  and  must  necessarily  be  a  burden 
on  their  families  or  on  the  community  at  large.  Remembering 
this,  why  not,  as  a  measure  of  future  economy,  although  in  some 
ways  the  proposal  may  now  seem  extravagant,  place  them  where 
the  burden  can  be  borne  best,  that  is,  upon  the  state?  Provide 
proper  means  for  permanent  care  in  such  a  way  that  these 
afflicted  ones  may  enjoy  the  harmless  pleasures  of  this  life,  receive 
some  education,  and,  at  the  same  time,  earn,  when  their  condition 
permits,  what  they  can,  toward  defraying  the  cost  of  their  support. 

The  permanent  custodial  care  of  the  manifestly  defective  now 

living  would  prevent  in  no  small  degree  the  number  of  defectives 

in  the  next  generation.     Defectives  are  the  result  of  many  causes, 

some   of   which    are   beyond   qur   present  knowledge;   but   where 
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causes  30  plainly  apparent  exist,  why  not  use  the  humane  remedy 
within  our  grasp  —  that  of  segregation  in  colonies  and  Tillages! 
Give  those  in  charge  of  such  institutions  sufficient  power  to  law- 
fully detain  all  individuals  who  are  below  the  normal  mentally, 
and  especially  females  of  this  type  during  the  child-bearing  age. 

Is  it  not  a  kindness  to  the  individual  in  question,  as  well  as 
a  duty  to  the  public,  to  provide  some  means  for  preventing  in 
part,  at  least,  this  large  and  increasing  number  of  dependents  £ 
Depriving  an  individual  of  bis  freedom  ia  naturally  a  delicate 
matter,  and  to  many  seems  cruel,  but  when  he  or  she  is  a  partial 
or  complete  burden  on  the  community,  and  bids  fair  to  bring  into 
the  world  others  of  a  like  kind,  or  perhaps'  more  enfeebled,  is  it 
not  time  to  call  a  halt  ? 

Such  a  means  of  combating  this  great  problem  is  certainly  not 
■  one  that  can  be  designated  revolutionary  or  heartless.  The  rela- 
tives and  friends  can  visit  the  unfortunate  one,  write  to  him  and 
make  him  lead  as  happy  a  life  as  he  possibly  could  outside  the 
colony.  Industries  can  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  many  of  these  individuals  at  least  partly,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  entirelv  self-supporting.  Why  not  make  some  effort,  slight 
though  it  may  be,  toward  stemming  this  great  wave  of  defective- 
ness which  is  more  and  more  rampant  because  of  the  widespread 
abuse  of  alcohol  ? 

There  are  institutions  in  our  gri_'at  state  which  have  been  organ- 
ized with  the  idea  in  mind  of  caring  for  the  feeble-minded, 
imbecile  and  epileptic  in  a  humane  manner.  But  are  the  existing 
laws  sufficiently  forceful  to  enable  these  institutions  to  carry  on 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done  t 

The  state  should  exercise  greater  control  over  these  people  after 
they  have  entered  colonies  where  their  energy  can  be  expended  in 
various  industries. 

The  defective,  who,  because  of  his  mental  condition,  ia  unable 
to  properly  appreciate  his  duty  toward  his  fellow  men  ia  permitted 
by  an  unseeing  public,  through  a  mistaken  sympathy,  to  attempt 
to  assume  duties  which  should  be  withheld  from  him. 

As  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  the  vagrant  and 
homeless,  a  great  number  of  this  class  are  such  as  a  result  of  BOnie 
abnormal  mental  state  which  prevents  their  remaining  in  a  fixed 
abode  or  conforming  to  the  usages  of  the  community. 

In  the  case  of  the  criminal  who  is  oftentimes  manifestly 
defective,  his  condition  may  be  due  entirely  to  congenital  causes 
or  to  a  congenital  predisposition  to  which  has  been  added  a  faulty 
environment  during  the  formative  part  of  his  existence.     After 
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serving  his  term  in  a  penal  institution  he  is  allowed  to  leave  and 
go  out  in  the  world  again  to  break  the  laws  of  society.  He, 
because  of  his  defectiveness,  is  not  fitted  tc  take  a  place  in  the 
community,  and  should  not  be  allowed  the  opportunity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defective  whose  tendencies  ere  not  criminal,  is 
allowed,  through  mistaken  sympathy,  to  assume  duties  for  which 
lie  is  not  equipped  mentally. 

When  the  natural  guardian  of  a  defective  is  unable  or  neglects 
to  properly  care  for  and  direct  his  life,  should  not  the  state  have 
power  to  step  in  and  say  what  must  be  done  just  as  it  does  in  a 
case  of  communicable  disease  ?  A  person  suffering  from  small- 
pox or  scarlet  fever  is  not  permitted  to  go  about  at  will  Then 
why  should  the  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  inebriate,  etc.,  be  allowed 
absolute  freedom  to  furnish  to  the  community  his  or  her  quota 
of  legitimate,  or,  too  often,  illegitimate  offspring?  Is  it  true 
charity  on  our  part  to  suffer  this  to  occur  ?  Does  the  state  in  this, 
act  as  a  kind  and  loving  protector  to  its  weaker  members?  Liberty 
of  action  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  great  repub- 
lic, but  it  presumes  that  all  are  capable  find  competent  when 
allowed  such  a  great  boon. 

The  cutting  off  of  this  privilege  is,  indeed,  a  serious  matter, 
but  it  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  decreasing  the  number 
of  unfit  found  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  will  naturally  be  difficult 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan  of  permanent  custody  for  those  men- 
tioned, but  the  time  to  begin  is  now. 

New  York  state  should  have  laws  enacted  forbidding  the  mar- 
riage or  cohabiting  of  defectives,  and  permitting  the  commitment 
of  all  aucb  to  institutions  adapted  to  their  peculiar  needs.  Some 
measures  which  may  seem  extreme  are  required.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the'  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  be  met  with  and 
overcome  before  these  measures  can  be  enforced,  for  not  only  do 
the  defectives  come  from  the  lower  and  middle  walks  of  life, 
but  the  wealthy  and  more  influential  are  responsible  for  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  too  often  use  their  influence  and  power  to 
thwart  those  who  wonld  have  laws  to  restrict  or  abolish  conditions 
which  tend  to  increase,  those  unhappy,  unfortnnate  and  helpless 
members  of  society. 

We  must  still  keep  harping  on  the  same  old  arguments  advanced 
years  ago,  when  state  care  was  first  advocated  for  defectives,  viz. : 
humane  care,  improvement  of  condition  when  possible,  and  preven- 
tion of  procreation  of  the  unfit. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  measures  should  be  the  effort  to  con- 
trol the  prevalence  of  syphilis  and  alcoholism.     If  this  could  be 
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successfully  accomplished  a  great  load  would  be  removed  and  a 
vigorous  effort  ought  to  be  made  in  this  direction;  otherwise  we 
cannot  hope  for  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  defective  brethren. 

If  the  people  at  large  would  forget  their  false  notions  of  pride 
and  modesty  and  listen  to  reasonable  suggestions,  they  would  not 
only  acquiesce,  but  become  enthusiastic  in  the  right  direction. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  these  problems  should  at  every  oppor- 
tunity endeavor  to  awaken  their  neighbors  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject  of  degeneracy  and  the  means  of  controlling  its 
growth  in  part  at  least.  They  should  work  steadily  onward,  dis- 
cuss freely  and  explain  fully  whenever  and  wherever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  Results  must  follow,  even  though  not  in 
this  generation. 

Legislation,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  clergyman,  physician. 
and  the  charity  worker  in  instructing  the  public  about  these  matter? 
and  what  they  mean,  could  not  help  but  be  effective.  We  must 
impress  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that  our  only  idea  is  to 
help  them  individually  and  collectively  and  so  secure  their 
cooperation  in  what  at  first  glance  seems  such  a  Herculean  task. 

Segregation,  not  for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  for  a  lifetime,  is  a 
remedy  which  can  prevent  some  of  the  procreation  of  the  unfit 
by  the  unfit.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  educational  campaigns  now 
being  waged  against  the  use  of  alcohol  and  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis should  go  the  passing  of  measures  which  would  tend  to 
segregate  more  securely  and  permanently  the  plainly  defective. 
viz.,  the  feeble-minded,  the  confirmed  inebriate,  the  chronic  epileji- 
tic.  Other  states  have  enacted,  and  still  others  are  endeavoring  to 
enact,  laws  permitting  asexualization,  and  some  even  advocate 
euthanasia,  but  let  New  York  at  least  properly  segregate  its  defec- 
tives in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  come  ard  go  at  every  whim 
of  theirs  or  of  their  relatives. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  the  various  national  and  other  con- 
ferences of  charities  have  agitated  the  question  of  custodial  care  rif 
the  feeble-minded.  It  has  been  called  the  prime  matter  to  be 
considered. 

Dr.  Kerlin  strikes  the  keynote  truly  when  he  queries: 

"  How  many  of  your  criminals,  inebriates,  and  prostitutes  are 
congenital  imbeciles?  How  many  of  your  insane  are  really  feeble- 
minded or  imbecile  persons,  wayward  or  neglected  in  their  early 
training,  and  at  last  conveniently  housed  in  hospitals,  after  havins 
wrought  mischief,  entered  social  relations,  reproduced  their  kind. 
antagonized  experts  and  lawyers,  puzzled  philanthropists,  and  in 
©very  possible  manner  retaliated  on   their  .progenitors  for    their 
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origin  and  on  the  community  for  their  misapprehension  1  How 
many  of  our  incorrigible  boys,  lodged  in  houses  of  refuge,  to  be 
half  educated  in  letters  and  wholly  unreached  in  morals,  are  sent 
into  the  community,  the  moral  idiots  they  were  in  the  beginning, 
only  more  powerfully  armed  for  mischief?  And  pauperism 
breeding  other  paupera,  what  i3  it  but  imbecility  let  free  to  do  its 
mischief? 

"  The  state,  adopting  as  its  policy  the  protection  in  institutions 
of  the  defective  classes,  acquires  a  right  of  inquest  into  the  causes 
generating  this  tremendous  burden  on  the  thrifty  taxpayer,  who 
must  be  protected  from  the  rapacious  social  ills  which  deplete  his 
own  strength. 

"  The  future  of  this  work  contemplates  far  more  than  the  gath- 
ering into  training  schools  of  a  few  hundred  imperfect  children. 
The  outcome  of  this  philanthropic  movement  will  establish  the 
dependence  of  the  defective  classes  on  the  long  arm  of  a  paternal 
government  Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the  country,  may  be 
villages  of  the  simple,  made  up  of  the  warped,  twisted,  and  incor- 
rigible, haply  contributing  to  their  own  and  the  support  of  the 
more  lowly.  Cities  of  refuge  in  truth, —  havens  in  which  all  3hall 
live  contentedly,  because  no  longer  misunderstood,  nor  taxed  with 
exertions  beyond  their  mental  or  moral  capacity.  They  shall  go 
out  no  more,  and  they  shall  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in 
marriage  in  these  havens  dedicated  to  incompetence." 

The  majority  of  workers  among  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
are  as  strong  advocates  as  Dr.  Kerlin  of  keeping  all  such  persons 
under  proper  supervision  duriug  their  entire  lifetime.  This  sub- 
ject, as  before  stated,  is  one  that  has  been  discussed  times  almost 
without  number.  What  has  been  the  result  in  this  great  Empire 
State  ?p  What  power  has  been  delegated  to  our  institutions  for 
defectives  to  hold  their  inmates? 

Dr.  Spratling,  as  chairman  of  this  Committee  in  1900,  stated  in 
his  address:  "  The  first  thing  to  carry  out  the  prevention  of  the 
increase  of  the  defective  and  dependent  classes  is  to  prohibit  the 
marriage  and  intermarriage  of  defective,  dependent  and  diseased 
people, —  people  whose  progeny,  once  created,  are  bound,  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  to  become  public  charges."  This  was 
nine  yfars  ago,  but  what  has  been  done  toward  taking  this  first 
step? 

The  state  forbids  marriage  before  certain  ages  and  within 
certain  degrees  of  kindred  to  prevent  the  bringing  into  the  world 
of  inferior  offspring.    But  when  the  parties  wishing  to  enter  into 
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wedlock  are  plainly  defective,  does  the  state  say,  "  Thou  shalt 
not?"  The  feebleminded,  epileptic,  inebriate  and  other  de- 
fectives, if  of  the  required  legal  age,  are  perfectly  free  to  marry 
and  propagate  their  kind. 

Classify  your  defectives  according  to  mentality,  and  train  them 
for  a  permanent  colony  life, —  a  place  for  each  and  each  in  his 
place. 

Why  does  the  state  care  for  its  dependents  in  part  only  and 
not  the  whole  number?  The  Legislature,  as  the  body  making 
appropriations,  must  first  thoroughly  understand  that  in  the  long 
run,  it  is  an  excellent  investment  for  the  state  to  control  more 
thoroughly  the  defective  classes, —  but  this  has  been  covered  very 
fully  at  former  conferences. 

The  state,  through  carefully  considered  legislation,  which  in 
every  detail  shall  safeguard  the  inalienable  righte  of  the  indi- 
vidual, must  seek  to  protect  itself  by  asking  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  irresponsible  defectives  to  placo  these  unfortunate 
individuals  in  permanent  sequestration. 

The  people  of  our  state  realize  the  necessity  of  quarantining  a 
community  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  because  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
communicable  disease.  This  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  tl»e 
public,  but  is  no  more  so  than  would  be  the  quarantining  of  de- 
fectives during  the  period  of  their  natural  life. 

I  will  now  conclude  by  referring  to  some  laws  enacted  in  other 
states  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand. 

New  Jersey  has  on  its  statute  a  law  which  states :  "  That  any 
parent  or  guardian  who  shall  make  application  to  have  any  person 
admitted  to  any  of  the  institutions  coming  under  thiB  act,  shall 
waive  all  .right  to  remove  such  inmate,  either  permanently  or  for 
a  limited  time;  except  upon  request  of  the  Governor  or  person 
administering  the  government  of  the  state,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  person  at  the  bead  of  such  institution." 

Connecticut  has  a  law  forbidding  any  man  or. woman,  either 
of  whom  is  epileptic,  imbecile  or  feeble-minded,  to  marry  or  live 
together  as  husband  and  wife  when  the  woman  is  under  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  That  such  a  law  prevents  to  some  extent  the 
increase  of  the  unfit  no  one  can  honestly  deny. 

In  March,  1907,  Indiana  passed  a  law  authorizing  sterilization 
in  those  who  were  inmates  of  the  state  institutions  of  Indiana. 
In  February,  1909,  Oregon  passed  a  similar  bill. 

If  all  defectives  were  by  any  possible  means  removed  from  our 
generation,  some  would  most  certainly  appear  in  the  next,  so  that 
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segregation,  asexualization  and  restriction' cannot  entirely  control 
the  appearance  of  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptic  or  other 
abnormal  individuals.  It  can,  however,  without  doubt,  diminish 
their  number. 

Chaibman  Howard:  Mr.  Wood's  paper  contained  something 
about  the  boarding  out  of  these  people  in  homes,  which  is  of  very 
great  importance,  covering  which  you  must  have  views.  In  our 
neighboring  state  of  Massachusetts  they  feel  they  have  gotten  far 
enough  along  in  civilization  to  find  homes  for  defectives,  right 
and  proper.  In  the  old  countries  it  is  done  considerably. 
Certainly  New  York  state  can  do  it  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do, 
and  if  it  wants  to.     It  is  open  now  for  general  discussion. 

Hon,  Robebt  W.  Hebbebd;  These  papers  that  have  been 
presented  this  morning  are  certainly  of  the  deepest  interest, 
particularly  to  those  of  us  who  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  this 
very  important  subject,  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  in  this  state  an  agitation  for  the  better  care, 
for  the  larger  care  of  this  class  of  public  dependents;  but  un- 
fortunately, while  some  progress  is  being  made  the  progress  is 
all  too  slow. 

A  former  president  of  this  Conference.,  standing  in  this  very 
room,  showed  a  few  years  ago  the  limitless  resources  of  our  state, 
and  showed  to  our  shame,  I  think,  the  comparatively  small 
amount  that  the  state  was  spending  particularly  for  the  care  of 
persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  It  seems  a  pitiful  thing  that 
the  Governor  of  this  state  should  have  been  forced  to  admit  after 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  that  the  great  state  . 
of  New  York  was  too  poor  to  go  ahead  with  the  important  work 
at  Letehworth  Village,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  veto  a  large 
portion  of  the  appropriation  authorized  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
improvement  of  that  great  tract  of  land  which  the  state  has  so 
wisely  and  so  nobly  purchased  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

I  apeak  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling  upon  this  subject,  because 
I  am  obliged  to  care  for  at  Randall's  Island  and  in  other  institu- 
tions of  the  department  the  very  people  that  these  state  institu- 
tions are  supposed  to  care  for.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  admission  of  a  girl  into  the  Newark  Institution  or  a 
boy  into  the  Syracuse,  or  perhaps  into  the  Rome  institution,  it 
usually  happens  that  the  parents  come  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
want  to  have  the  children  returned. 
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It  is  a  singular  thing  that  for  years  the  Legislature  of  this 
state  seemed  to  feel  that  there  were  no  feeble-minded  people  in 
New  York  City,  because  it  established  the  institutions  for  their 
care  hundreds  of  miles  away.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  fathers 
and  the  mothers  and  the  relatives  of  these  unfortunate  creatures, 
the  feeble-minded,  the  idiotic  and  the  epileptic,  commonly  have  a 
deep  love  for  them,  and  they  desire  to  visit  them,  but  being 
obliged  to  send  them  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  homes  in  our 
part  of  the  state  they  find  it  impossible  to  pay  the  cost  of  travel. 
They  come  to  me  begging  to  have  the  children  brought  back  to 
Randall's  Island  where  they  can  see  them.  They  come  reinforced 
with  letters  from  aldermen,  letters  from  clergymen,  letters  from 
everyone  that  they  feel  has  any  influence  whatever,  and  I  am 
obliged  carefully  to  look  into  each  case,  with  the  almost  invari- 
able result  of  refusing  to  permit  the  return  of  children  of  that 
kind  to  the  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  state  should  devise 
some  method  whereby  it  can  go  ahead  with  this  work  and  not 
halt  it  as  the  work  at  Letchworth  Village  has  been  halted. 

This  state  has  had  some  experience  in  the  placing  out  of  the 
feeble-minded.  It  is  experience  that  has  not  worked  well.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  case  of  Schuyler  County  where  feeble- 
minded people  are  boarded  out  with  the  poor  kind  of  families  who 
are  willing  to  take  them.  The  investigations  that  have  been 
made  have  shown  very  clearly  that  the  placing  out  in  that  county 
was  very  poorly  and  very  badly  done.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  might  not  successfully  be  done,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
to  care  for  £hese  feeble-minded  children  in  institutions  where  they 
can  he  trained  carefully  to  be  helpful  to  themselves  and  helpful 
.   to  the  state  that  is  taking  care  of  them. 

We  all  of  us  know,  I  suppose,  the  experience  in  Kentucky, 
where  they  have  no  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  but  where 
every  poor  family  with  a  feeble-minded  child  is  allowed  to  draw 
a  certain  amount  from  the  state.  The  result  has  been  that  Ken- 
tucky is  said  to  have  the  largest  percentage  of  feeble-mindedness 
of  any  state  in  the  union.  It  seems  to  me  that  might  very  readily 
be  the  result  of  a  similar  experiment  tried  in  this  state.  I  believe 
that  the  important  thing  to  do  is  to  extend  our  institutions  wisely, 
to  take  the  unfortunate  creatures  there  and  to  make  them  just  as 
happy  as  possible. 

With  this  new  Letchworth  Village  we  hope  to  accomplish  great 
results.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  take  from  the  city  of  New  York 
by  boat,  perhaps  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  a  month,  the  patients  to 
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that  institution,  that  is,  to  Haverstraw,  which  would  be  the  port, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  institution  at  Thiells,  and  to  allow  the  friends 
to  visit  them  there  without  any  cost.  We  hope  that  when  they 
see  their  children  there,  happy  and  contented  and  useful,  they  will 
go  back  and  tell  their  poor  neighbors  who  have  such  children 
what  a  pleasant  place  it  is,  and  that  we  shall  thus  be  able  readily 
to  secure  the  better  segregation  of  this  class  of  unfortunate 
creatures. 

Julius  W.  Kimball:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  overseer  of  the 
poor  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  Hy  sympathy  has  been  with  the 
papers  this  morning  very  largely.  I  wish  to  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion that  I  am  taking  this  morning,  and  I  think  that  if  you  will 
bear  with  me  just  a  few  minutes  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean  by  the  illustration. 

Just  north  of  us,  among  the  Adirondack  mountains,  there  is  a 
peak  upon  which  there  is  a  little  spring;  a  little  rill  runs  from  it; 
over  on  the  other  side  is  a  smaller  mountain  with  a  similar  spring, 
with  a  similar  rill  running  down  into  the  valley.  As  it  comes 
along  south  other  brooks  and  rills  and  creeks  join,  until  finally  down 
here  at  Albany  we  have  the  mighty  Hudson  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 
A  beautiful  picture  it  is  all  the  way  from  here  to  the  great 
metropolis. 

In  my  mind  I  see  a  moral  stream,  its  source  way  back  some^ 
where  among  the  hills;  I  see  a  gilded  palace  with  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. I  see  ruddy-cheeked  boys,  ruby-lipped  girls,  innocent 
and  apparently  happy.  But  there  in  that  .gilded  palace  is  that 
which  corrupts;  but  it  is  so  beautiful  to  look  upon,  the  temptation 
to  enter  is  irresistible,  and  into  that  gilded  palace  I  see  these 
young  people  wending  their  way.  They  never  come  out  as  pure 
as  they  go  in.  They  too  wend  their  way  along  down  life's 
journey,  and  as  they  go  they  seem  to  grow  in  number.  They  seem 
to  meet  other  streams  that  are  more  corrupt  still,  and  they  grow 
and  grow  in  vice,  until  finally  way  down  at  the  month  of  that 
stream  of  vice,  you  and  I,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  standing 
with  outstretched  hands  trying  to  rescue  the  perishing.  We 
snatch  an  epileptic  out  here  and  send  him  to  Sonyea,  we  snatch  a 
poor  bloated  man  out  and  send  him  to  some  reformatory  institu- 
tion; we  snatch  a  poor,  deluded,  broken-hearted  woman  and  send 
her  to  some  home  for  abandoned  women.  And  so  it  goes  on.  year 
after  year.  We  are  trying  to  save  these  people  with  but  little 
success,  the  great  bulk  of  them  being  swept  out  into  the  great 
ocean  of  immorality  and  vice,  and  lost  forever. 
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Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  effort  that  we  art  making  to  save 
these  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  was  made  to  correct  ami 
to  purify  the  source,  that  in  the  course  of  a  generation  we  would 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  more  than  we  shall  going  on  in 
the  same  way. 

You  noticed  in  the  first  paper  that  was  read  this  morning,—  1 
do  not.  remember  the  gentleman's  name, —  he  spoke  of  insanity 
and  its  increase;  he  spoke  of  the  great  number  of  foreign  name? 
that  were  found  in  our  insane  asylums,  but  he  did  not  say  one 
word  about  stopping  this  gnat  tide  of  immigration  that  is  causing 
that  increase  in  insanity  in  this  country.  There  is  one  thing 
that  might  prevent  something  of  the  increase  of  insanity. 

The  last  paper  that  was  read,  by  Dr.  Shanahan,  I  think,  touched 
upon  this  considerably,  upon  the  preventive  portion,  and  I  was 
glad  to  hear  him  say  that  some  of  the  states  of  this  union  had 
already  taken  sUps  in  that  direction;  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  pre- 
vention rather  than  cure  at  the  month  of  the  stream.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  at  the  source  and  to  stop  this  everlasting  multiplica- 
tion of  crime  and  all  sorts  of  diseases,  insanity,  epilepay  and  all 
those  things,  and,  as  T  said  a  moment  ago,  T  brlieve  that  if  our 
efforts  were  put  in  that  direction  much  better  results  would  be 
obtained. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Wood  make  that  remark  in  his 
paper  —  I  hinted  at  it  in  my  introduction  —  when  he  alluded  t« 
overseers  of  the  poor,  that  they  don't  know  and  they  don't  care. 
Now,  they  may  not  know,  but  they  do  care;  they  do  care. 

One  of  the  speakers  said  something  about  putting  certain 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  hoallh,  to  take  it  away 
from  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  Xow,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  of  inv  city  for  three  years. 
secretary  of  the  hoard  of  health  for  that  time.  I  have  Itfeii 
overseers  of  the  poor  a  little  more  than  three  years.  Xow.  was 
I  any  better  man  when  I  was  in  the  board  of  health  than  I  am 
as  overseer  of  the  poor?  Has  my  nature  changed  in  any  way? 
Wouldn't  I  be  just  as  good  a  man  as  overseer  of  the  poor  to  take 
charge  of  a  poor  person,  an  insane  person  or  an  epileptic  as  I 
would  be  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  board  of  health?  I  tell  yon 
in  a  republican  form  of  government  Tike  ours  we  have  to  chmxe 
our  officials  from  among  the  people,  and  the  officers  lhat  we 
choose  are  just  as  good  as  we  are.  Any  city  will  be  governed 
just  exactly  as  the  people  want  to  be  governed.  If  it  wants 
good  men  for  mayors,  if  it  wants  good  men  for  overseers  of  I  he 
poor,  it  will  have  them. 
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Dr.  Chari.es  Bernstein  :  Statistics  show  that  thirty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  are  feeble 
minded.  We  find  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  population 
of  prisons  of  New  York  State  are  feeble-minded.  I  think  Mr. 
Wood's  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  rind  out  before  these  eases 
are  sent  along  where  they  should  go,  and  send  them  to  the  proper 
place,  is  a  good  one.  X  would  suggest  that  instead  of  sending 
them  to  the  board  of  health,  many  of  our  cities  have  medical  ex- 
aminers in  the  schools,  and  these  eases  might  be  referred  by  the 
courts  to  the  medical  examiners  in  the  schools.  They  can  tell, 
I  believe,  better  than  the  boards  of  health  where  these  cases 
should   go. 

Another  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wood's,  that  the  brighter  girls 
should  be  cared  for  at  Xcwark  or  some  other  place,  and  the  lower 
grade  or  custodial  grades  should  be  cared  for  elsewhere,  is  all 
wrong.  The  brighter  girls  love  to  care -for  the  lower  grade;  they 
love  to  take  motherly  interest  in  them  and  take  care  of  them; 
therefore  I  think  it  is  .wrong  to  separate  one  grade  of  feeble- 
minded from  another.  I  do  believe  in  the  separation  of  sexes; 
I  don't  believe  in  the  separation  of  one  grade  from  another.  I 
have  had  experience  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  the  moral  imbecile  as  a  creature  by  himself. 
I  don't  know  of  a  feeble-minded  patient  who  is  not  a  moral  imbe- 
cile. One  of  the  very  first  evidences  of  feeble-mindedness  is  the 
magpie  propensity  "which  leads  them  to  pick  up  everything  they  see 
loose,  whether  a  gold  watch  or  piece  of  bright  wire,  and  that  is  an 
evidence  of  their  moral  imbecility.  They  steal  because  they  don't 
know  any  better.  The  moral  imbecile  is  not  a  character  by  him- 
self, differing  from  other  imbeciles,  and  he  is  just  as  well  off  with 
the  others  as  he  is  segregated  at  Sonyea.  Everyone  of  the  feeble- 
minded is  a  moral  imbecile. 

Regarding  the  placing  out  of  the  feeble-minded,  we  have  had 
some  experience  in  Rome.  About  a  year  agi  I  was  at  the  point 
fif  recommending  to  the  board  of  managers  that  we  adopt  some  sys- 
tem of  placing  out  the  brighter  boys,  not  the  girls.  To  lead  up  to 
rhat  we  started  out  a  year  ago  to  begin  to  place  out  si>me  of  our 
brighter  boys,  either  allowing  them  to  go  back  to  their  homes  on 
the  farm  or  allowing  them  to  go  anywhere,  and  I  want  to  cite  two 
or  three  cases.  A  boy  from  Painted  Post  went  home  and  was  home 
about  three  months  trying  to  work  on  a  farm.  He  did  very  well 
(hiring  the  summer  time,  but  fall  came  along  and  there  was  nothing 
much  to  do.     After  hanging  around  he  began  to  practice  self-abuse, 
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as  these  boys  will,  and  one  Saturday  afternoon  he  stole  a  little  girl 
and  took  her  off  into  the  woods  and  they  were  not  found  until 
Sunday.  That  is  one  evidence.  Another  hoy  was  allowed  to  go 
with  his  parent  near  Lyons  last  spring.  He  stayed  home  about 
three  months.  Along  about  the  Fourth  of  July  he  and  some  other 
boys  were  playing  with  a  gun.  He  got  hold  of  that  gun  and  in  a 
fooling  way  he  said  "  I  guess  I'll  shoot  you,"  and  he  did  shoot  a 
boy  and  killed  him.  Another  boy  lived  near  Niagara  Falls,  and 
his  mother,  the  chief  of  police  and  everybody  determined  to  get 
him  back.  We  finally  paroled  him  to  see  how  he  would  get  along 
in  the  country.  That  boy  was  there  about  three  weeks  and  he 
shoved  a  hoy  over  the  rocks  and  killed  him,  and  they  hustled  him 
back  to  us  as  fast  as  they  could.  I  could  cite  other  cases.  I 
could  cite  some  cases  of  girls  that  have  gone  out  and  gotten  into 
trouble. 

Another  important  thing  is  the  controlling  of  marriage.  I  have 
distinctly  in  mind  a  case  where  a  child  was  born  out  of  wedlock 
to  a  man  and  woman,  and  the  court  stepped  in  and  forced  a  mar- 
riage. As  a  result  of  this  marriage  three  more  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren were  born,  the  first  one  also  being  a  feeble-minded  child. 
Now,  you  talk  about  controlling  marriage ;  why,  our  courts  force 
marriage  when  feeble-mindedness  is  sure  to  result. 

Those  are  some  practical  experiences  I  have  come  in  contact 
with. 

Mr.  Wood:  I  feel  like  congratulating  myself  that  my  paper 
provoked  discuss-ion,  which  is  the  one  thing  most  of  all  to  be 
desired  in  these  conferences.  I  desire  to  allude  to  the  matters 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hebbcrd  in  reference  lo  the  experience  in 
Schuyler  county  in  this  state  and  the  experience  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky.  These  experiences  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
flict with  the  recommendation  that  I  made.  T  especially  and  par- 
ticularly emphasized  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  system  by 
which  such  results  would  be  practically  impossible  as  those  that 
were  obtained  in  Schuyler  county,  where  it  was  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  county  officials,  and  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  positively  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  publie  care  of  these  inmates.  My  whole  paper  hinges  on 
the  point  that  the  state  gives  the  proper,  official  and  scientific 
attention  to  the  classification  of  these  iumates  and  plaeing  out  only 
such  as  it  would  be  entirely  safe  to  put  in  such  positions.  Thi* 
statement  answers  Dr.  "Bernstein  in  regard  to  those  very  striking 
instances  where  there  was  improper  placing  cut. 
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This  matter  is  so  delicate  that  it  needs  to  be  guarded  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  my  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
experiences  in  other  places,  notably  in  Massachusetts,  show  that 
with  a  proper  supervision  and  care  the  state  can  be  greatly  re- 
lieved, and  that  was  the  object  of  my  paper.  We  cannot  get 
people  taken  into  the  institutions.  Letchworth  Village,  about  to 
be  opened,  is  to  be  filled  the  moment  it  is  ready.  We  never  take 
into  consideration  the  great  increase  of  the  population  in  this 
state.  Those  who  are  planning  and  who  have  in  the  past  planned 
for  our  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  have  never  con- 
sidered the  constant  and  tremendous  increase  in  our  population. 
We  make  provision  for  the  population  to-day;  we  never  think  of 
the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  population  of  to-morrow, 
and  with  the  increase  that  is  going  on,  the  state  of  New  York  can- 
not, by  any  reasonable  means,  care  for  all  those  who  are  depending 
upon  it  in  public  institutions.  If  we  can  eliminate  a  small  per- 
centage, even •  of  those  who  now  go  to  the  institutions,  by  placing 
them  where  they  will  be  under  the  most  careful  treatment  outside 
of  the  institutions,  it  is  the  duty  and  it  should  be  the  privilege 
of  the  state  to  do  it. 

There  is  the  whole  point  of  my  paper,  and  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Hebberd  in  no  way  conflict  with  my  position.  The  state- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Bernstein  only  illustrate  the  force  of  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  taken  as  to  proper  supervision.  And  I  am 
thankful  that  I  made  the  incidental  remark,  a  Bide  remark  which 
is  not  in  my  paper,  that  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  general  town- 
ships don't  know  or  don't  care.  We  are  all  delighted  that  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  has  a  commissioner  of  charities  who  is  not 
on.  the  average  with  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  but  who, 
with  his  poetical  imagination  and  most  happy  faculty  of  expres- 
sion, has,  as  I  also  believe,  a  good  heart  and  clear  mind,  and 
his  words  certainly  indicated  them. 

Chairman  Howard:  The  next  on  the  program  is  a  consider- 
ation of  "  The  Relation  of  Boards  of  Managers  to  Institutions  and 
to  the  Public,"  by  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Acker,  of  Hornell. 

THE  RELATION  OF  BOARDS  OF  MANAGERS  TO 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mrs.  Mflo  M.  Aoker. 

Wasn't  it  Edward  Everett  Hale  who  said  that  a  board  was 
something   that  was   long,    and    narrow,    and    never   came   to 
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a  point?  But,  his  pleasantry  aside,  no  one  knew  better  than 
he  that  in  hoards  of  managers,  as  in  all  allied  groups  of  men  and 
women,  it  is  the  personal  equation  that  .counts.  And  the  breadth 
and  point  of  a  board  depends  upon  its  members  having  been 
chosen,  not  for  political  or  social  reasons,  hut  truly  to  represent 
the  best  sentiments  and  interests  of  their  community. 

Our  public  institutions  are  many,  and  their  methods  of  govern- 
ment vary.  They  are  charitable  and  penal  and  reformatory;  some 
are  for  the  young,  and  some  for  the  old ;  some  aim  to  fit  their  in- 
mates for  normal  life,  others  are  purely  custodial ;  bo  if  a  person 
wiser  and  more  experienced  that  I  in  social  service  were  asked 
to  discuss  the  relation  of  managers  to  their  institution  and  to 
the  public,  he  would  doubtless  be  skillful  enough  to  draw  a  com- 
posite picture  of  the  activities  of  managers  which  should  suggest 
their  varied  aims  and  responsibilities;  but,  for  myself,  I  am  only 
familiar  with  the  work  of  managers  of  our  state  hospitals.  There 
must,  however,  be  many  points  in  which  all  good  public  servants 
are  alike,  and  although  we  are  told  that  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  managers  vary,  from  nothing  at  all  in  some  cases,  to 
those  that  are  very  distinctive  in  cithers,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  every  ideal  manager  has  certain  very  definite  qualifications. 

That  he  shall  expect  to  reap  no  possible  advantage  through 
the  administration  of  the  institution,  and  that  his  services  shall 
be  unpaid,  goes  without  saying,  for  thus  his  activities  can  bring 
no  legislative  wrath  down  upon  his  head;  but  an  appointment 
by  the  Governor  carries  with  it  no  immediate  patent  on  public 
confidence.  A  high  standard  should  be  and  is  required  of  every 
one  who  would  serve  the  public.  They  must  have  clear  eyes,  and 
an  unbiased  mind;  they  must  prove  that  they  are  competent  to 
advise  and  criticise  before  their  work  can  count  with  the  tax- 
payer and  the  philanthropist.  They  must  be  ready  to  do  much 
disinterested  work;  they  must  be  optimistic  and  sympathetic, 
loyal  to  their  institutions,  and,  above  all  perhaps,  must  know 
how  institutional  affairs  impress  the  average  man  and  woman  in 
the  locality  they  represent. 

As  to  the  general  duties  of  boards  of  managers,  I  agree  with 
itiss  Clark,  who  has  said  that  "  the  first  question  to  be  decided 
is  whether  we  are  running  institutions  or  trying  to  accomplish 
definite  results  with,  individuals,"  and  I  believe  our  unanimous 
answer  would  be  the  latter.  To  be  sure  we  are  required  to  re- 
port once  a  month  on  the  condition  in  which  we  find  buildings  and 
grounds  and  health,  clothing  and  bedding  and  food,  occupation 
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and  privileges  and  restraint,  fire  protection  and  traded  improve- 
ments, but,  in  liecoming  familiar  with  all  these  departments,  I 
do  not  believe  the  ideal  manager  expects  to  manage  in  the  offensive 
sense  of  the  term.  I  think  officials  should  welcome  the  presence, 
on  the  board,  of  members  whose  knowledge  anil  experience  con- 
cerning the  management  of  crops,  conveniences  in  new  buildings, 
and  the  best  way  to  do  the  work  of  the  various  sliojis,  and  who 
may  be  familiar  with  sanitation  and  die?,  members  who  are 
therefore  competent  to  cooperate  with  the  superintendent  and 
the  steward  in  sreuring  the  l>est  results  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  money  and  labor;  and  I  believe  such  mem- 
bers are  welcome.  Our  public  institutions  belong  to  the  people 
whose  right  and  duty  it  is  to  know  that  they  are  conducted  along 
the  wisest  lines;  but  there  is  probably  nothing  about  which  the 
people  know  less  than  their  public  institutions!  Hence  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  representatives  who  do.  The  Legisla- 
ture therefore  gives  to  managers  the  fullest  authority  to  visit, 
inspect,  suggest,  and  report  back  to  the  people  what  it  seems  best 
to  do,  and  to  have  undone,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  safest  guide 
for  judgment  is  the  principle  that  it  is  easier  to  prevent  than  to 
correct.  It  is  not  assumed  that  managers  are  always  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  officials  of  their  institution.  Their  view  point 
wisely  enough  is  different.  It  is  not  possible  for  managers  to  view 
always  with  complacency  some  features  of  institutional  life  to 
which  resident  officials  have  become  inured,  believing  them  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  a  body  of  men  and  women  from 
outside  should  be  watching  keenly  for  the  psychological  moment, 
when  such  features  can  be  mitigated  or  abolished. 

The  specific  duties  of  managers  are  certainly  two-fold  —  to 
the  wards  of  the  public,  and  to  the  public  itself.  As  to  the 
former  the  visits  of  every  member  of  eaeh  board,  monthly  at 
least,  and  often  unexpected,  permits  a  constant  supervision  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  inmates.  Ward  discipline  and  the  care 
and  treatment  given  by  the  nurses  can  also  be  carefully  observed; 
and  I  am  glad  to  testify  to  the  character  and  ability  of  most  of 
the  nurses  and  attendants  in  our  state  hospitals.  They  are  in- 
spired, I  am  sure,  by  the  attitude  of  every  superintendent  and 
his  staff  toward  their  work:  One  hears,  naturally,  constant  com- 
plaints of  ill-treatment,  and  eaeh  one  is  noted  and  discussed  with 
the  proper  officer.  Occasionally  a  complaint  is  well  founded,  as 
will  always  be  true,  where  human  beings  are  in  control,  but  the 
moral  effect  of  a  fair  and  friendly  inquiry  from  outside  promotes 
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good  feeling  and  confidence.  It  is  practically  true  that  the  period 
of  cruelty  and  neglect  has  passed  and  the  period  of  remedial  treat- 
ment has  come.  Quilted  dresses,  straight  suits,  camisoles  and  de- 
tention sheets  are  bound  to  decrease  as  tho  quality  of  nursing  im- 
proves; and  when  one  finds  only  five  bedroom  doors  locked,  with 
a  population  of  2,300,  while  all  the  others  can  move  quietly  and 
.  freely  to  and  from  their  beds,  if  necessary,  it  is  quite  evident,  is 
it  not,  that  nurses  have  taken  the  place  of  keepers?  The  people 
in  my  town  who  have  friends  in  a  state  hospital  are  glad  to 
hear  this  and  similar  facts.  To  receive  personal  confidence,  and 
many  letters,  seems  also  a  very  special  duty  of  managers ;  the  latter 
afford  great  satisfaction  to  their  writers,  and  are  by  no  means 
uninteresting.  They  vary  from  opportunities  to  help  inaugurate 
great  moral  reforms,  to  absurd  suggestions  as  to  cooking  mac- 
aroni !  Again,  a  word  from  a  manager  whose  voice  is  less  often 
beard  will  sometimes  help  to  change  an  idle  inmate  into  an  indus- 
trious one  with  all  that  means  of  advantage  \o  him;  and  a  skein  of 
red  yarn  brought  in  by  a  manager  is  twice  as  inspiring  as  the 
same  thing  bought  by  the  entertainment  fund.  A  man  will 
enjoy  picking  berries  and  raking  leaves  if  his  friend  on  the  board 
discusses  with  him  tho  importance  of  his  work.  All  this  has  a 
good  effect.  Most  people  are  annoying  when  they  are  idle  and 
good  when  they  are  happily  employed,  and  the  wards  of  the  state 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

All  this  personal  helpfulness,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  extend 
at  the  time  of  one's  visits,  is  a  very  simple  matter;  but  when  it 
is  a  question  of  improvements  that  call  for  expense,  when  we  feel 
there  should  be  more  paid  supervision  to  permit  of  more  out- 
door work,  a  little  larger  allowance  of  tea  to  permit  the  old  ladies 
to  have  a  warm  drink  at  noon  to  offset  the  tobacco  which  no 
finance  committee  would  refuse  the  old  men!  —  or  a  wage  list 
revised  to  attract  and  hold  better  service,  then  it  is  that  the 
two-fold  responsibilities  of  the  boards  of  managers  sometimes 
overlap.  Institutions  naturally  represent  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, although  in  altruistic  matters,  that  is  usually  the  last  line 
that  should  be  followed,  and  no  one  can  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  "  per  capita."  Many  an  improvement  meets  with  no 
tolerance  if  it  increases  per  capita — it  is  superfluous  to  elaborate 
that  fact  to  this  audience.  And  so  between  the  sternly  watch- 
ful taxpayer,  whose  representative  he  honestly  wishes  to  he, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  officials  of  our  institution,  whose 
value  depends  on   their  conviction   that  their  work   is  the  most 
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important  and  the  most  deserving  in  the  state,  on  the  other,  the 
manager  often  finds  himself  conscious  of  a  divided  allegiance. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  justification  for  the  existence  of 
boards  of  managers  is  found  in  the  great  possibilities  in  their 
relation  to  the  public.  Our  institutions  are  for  dependents  and 
defectives,  and  strong  as  the  altruistic  spirit  has  grown  of  late, 
under  constant  cultivation,  there  is  the  old  instinct  to  reckon 
with,  which  animals  and  birds  do  not  dissemble,  and  which  for- 
bids them  to  tolerate  a  deformed  or  sickly  member  among  them. 
This  instinet  still  shows  itself  in  the  prejudices  of  the  community, 
however  loudly  it  may  be  denied  by  individuals.  Meantime 
enough  organized  work  has  hcen  established  for  dependents  and 
defectives  to  have  disorganized  for  a  time  the  obi  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  that  filled  in  the  gaps  with  neighborly  solicitude;  and 
now  we  find  ourselves  needing  U>  reorganize  the  old  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  and  bring  it  up  to  date.  Tt  is  in  this  work, 
as  helping  to  carry  but  the  design  of  our  institutions  that  I  think 
managers  find  their  richest  field  of  usefulness.  The  work  of  some 
will  be  to  arouse'  their  community  to  measures  tliat  are  purely 
preventive  —  no  boy  was  ever  ripened  for  a  reformatory  in  a  day. 
That  of  others  will  be  educational,  the  public  must  know  why  and 
how  we  should  care  for  the  proper  objects  of  our  charity.  Those 
of  us  who  are  connected  with  hospitals  or  prisons  of  any  sort  must 
arouse  interest  in  both  prevention  and  after-care.  T  must  not 
enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of  after-enre;  but,  just  to  out- 
line what  managers  can  do  and  are  doing  in  the  work  which  I 
know  best,  there  are  the  general  practitioners  in  our  locality  to 
be  interested,  to  renew  their  interest  in  psychiatry,  which,  alarm- 
ing as  it  sounds  to  laymen's  ears,  is  just  the  science  of  what  to 
do;  and  to  be  persuaded  to  visit  our  institutions  and  invite  its 
officials  to  eomo  and  address  them.  The  attitude  of  the  public 
must  be  readjusted  so  that  when  they  see  the  symptoms  of  moral 
and  mental  illness  develop  into  disorders  of  conduct  and  behavior, 
the  offenders  can  be  brought,  in  time,  to  the  attention  of  disciples 
of  Judge  Lindsay  and  Adolf  Meyer,  rather  than,  later,  to  the  care 
of  the  police.  Indeed,  the  practical  work  possible  to  prevention 
and  after-care  committees,  in  which  managers  should  find  it  a 
privilege  to  serve,  cannot  be  overestimated.  We  must  be  con- 
stantly watchful  to  correct  those  wrong  and  bitter  impressions  of 
any  institution  that  are  brought  home  by  those  who,  while  there, 
were  hardly  fair  judges,  and  which,  but  for  as,  might  be  the  only 
impressions    brought    into   our   community.      We   may    properly 
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show  interest  in  the  families  of  the  one  nlmiit  to  return  to  norma] 
life;  prove  to  that  one  that  he  has  a  friend,  help  him  secure  cui 
ploymentj  reassure  possible  employers,  help  reestablish  soeial  rela- 
tions with  those  of  his  own  class,  and  furnish  the  encouragement  so 
often  greatly  needed  to  prevent  the  falling  into  old  habits  or  condi- 
tions. We  can  work  always  for  any  legislation  nettled  by  our 
institutions,  such,  as  for  example,  as  will  prevent  eighteen  per  ct  nt. 
of  the  admissions  to  our  state  hospitals  in  one  year  from  coming 
to  us  from  jails  and  lockups,  because  there  was  no  other  place  for 
them,  pending  commitment,  and  no  medical  authority  to  whose 
care,  though  they  were  ill,  and  not  criminal*,  they  could  he  given. 
As  Dr.  Meyer  has  said,  after-care  carrier  mental  illness  back 
into  the  community,  where  prophylaxis  must  do  its  work,  and  it  is 
facts  alone  that  will  arouse  thoughtful  people  to  preventive 
measures.  To  this  end  managers  must  lose  no  opportunity  to 
speak,  whenever  they  can  get  any  audience  to  listen  to  them.  It. 
is  a  rare  subject  that  can  be  given  you.  be  it  travel,  mission?, 
education,  playgrounds,  or  any  timely  topic  in  the  community, 
which  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  few  points  on  self-control,  at  least. 
or  a  purpose  in  life,  both  of  which  are  early  preventive  rem* dies 
which  we  are  all  competent  to  prescribe. 

I  believe  T  can  safely  say  that  the  public  likes  to  he  informed. 
There  are  few  families  that  have  not  some  mental  or  moral 
problem  more  or  less  closely  bound  up  with  their  intimate  in- 
terests. They  prefer  to  believe  that  this  problem  is  not  general  ly 
known,  "but  in  my  community  and  because  of  my  connection  with 
public  service,  they  are  willing  that  I  should  know  of  it.  and  my 
experience  is  yours.  They  are  relieved  when  T  face  it,  not  as 
extraordinary  or  humiliating,  but  as  pathetic,  and  doubtless 
capable  of  some  degree  of  solution.  They  are  glad  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  modern  care  of  the  insane;  that  suitable  persons 
may  take  their  own  friends  to  a  hospital  without  waiting  for  the 
hospital  attendants;  that,  once  there,  their  friends  will  receive  the 
best  medical  care  in  the  state,  and  the  really  kindest  supervision : 
that  they  will  also  be  taught  and  helped  to  occupy  and  amuse  them- 
selves; that  there  are  no  more  padded  cells  and  straight  jackets; 
and  to  have  tube-feeding  explained  and  shorn  of  its  horrors.  It 
has  a  good  effect  on  the  community  to  see  persons  voluntarily  en- 
tering and  leaving  state  hospitals;  it  stamps  as  illness  what  has  too 
long  failed  to  be  recognized  as  such.  Indeed,  there  cannot  he 
too  great  publicity  about  any  of  our  institutions,—  and  that  leads 
me  to  wonder  if,  when  Pr.  Hale  spoke  of  a  board  as  long,  he  was 
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thinking  of  the  frequent  reappointment  of  managers!  Valuable 
as  experience  is,  anil  desirable,  therefore,  that  a  portion  of  the 
board  should  have  had  long  service,  vet  it  is  the  occasional  new 
manager  who  talks  most  in  his  community  about  his  institution, 
of  what  it  is  doing  and  of  what  he  is  learning!  When  I  was  a 
child,  I  used  to  wish  someone,  who  knew  less  about  it,  and, could 
appreciate  better  the  very  simple  things  I  did  not  know,  would 
write  an  arithmetic!  Tho  hospital  with  which  I  am  connected  is 
already  well  known  and  appreciated  in  my  home  town;  my 
successor  will  enlarge  its  opport  unit  its  for  usefulness,  equally,  in 
some  other  part  of  the  district. 

And  it  is  a  very  interesting  thing  for  a  fairly  conscientious 
person  to  be  called  to  any  form  of  civic  or  social  service.  Our 
institutions  exist  to  give  care  and  treatment,  but  back  of  them 
there  are  causes  and  conditions  and  problems  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. I  notice  that  in  Massachusetts  1hey  have  taken  up 
seriously  the  study  of  the  causes  of  drunkenness  that  so  multiplies 
the  number  of  our  dependents,  and  that  at  their  recent  state  con- 
ference they  devoted  two  sessions  to  its  consideration.  There  are 
Imoks  to  be  read  and  experiences  to  be  exchanged;  for  no  public 
servant  should  be  content  to  learn  by  blunders  what  a  fellow 
worker  could  have  told  him  in  ten  minutes.  It  is  profitable,  too, 
to  visit  other  similar  centers  of  work  to  your  own.  Just  a  year 
ago  to-day.  by  a  coincidence  so  interesting  to  me  that  I  speak  of  it, 
I  spent  the  day  at  the  Stone  House  in  Vienna,  as  they  call  the 
hospital  for  the  insane  in  lower  Austria.  It  is  the  largest  pavilion- 
system  hospital  in  the  world;  was  built  in  1005-7,  at  a  cost  of 
^fi, 000,000.  and  expresses,  of  course,  the  most  modern  methods 
of  psychiatry.  It  differs,  in  many  minor  details  and  in  some  im- 
portant ones,  from  any  hospital  with  which  I  am  familiar.  It 
was  equipped  with  every  possible  expedient  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  disease,  and  I  noted  with  interest  that  every  one  of  its 
thirty-five  dormitory  pavilions  had  its  own  garden  for  pleasure  and 
occupation.  I  also  nofrd  the  four  hearty  meals  each  day  and 
the  delicate  psychological  distinction  they  made  between  the 
helpful  influence  of  pictures  and  the  harmful  influence  of  statues. 
The  statement,  in  its  report,  that  of  244  admissions  in  nine 
months,  128  had  been  absolutely  cured,-  suggests,  perhaps,  what 
must  be,  with  them,  a  very  frequent,  psychosis, —  as  does  the  fur- 
ther statement  that  patients  may  be  received  from,  foreign  lands, 
and  be  cured  without  disagreeable  notoriety,  while  their  friends 
only  know  they  are  traveling  in  Europe. 
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One  might  enlarge  upon  the  fact,  were  it  necessary,  that  in 
every  form  of  public  service  whose  aim  is  'o  uplift,  the  benefits 
are  reciprocal.  And  when  any  state  makes  its  public  service  so 
inviting  as  to  cause  the  best  and  ablest  to  rally  to  it,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  this  Conference,  then  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  serve  the 
state  in  any  capacity.  And  I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  the 
managers  of  all  our  institutions,  when  I  say  that  we  expect  that, 
with  the  keener  insight  and  wider  wisdom  that  time  and  experi- 
ence will  bring,  far  more  and  greater  things  will  be  accomplished 
than  have  yet  been  wrought. 

Dr.  Howard:  Will  there  be  a  general  discussion  of  tbis 
subject  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  has  been  so  skilfully  and  so  well 
presented  that  we  can  well  accept  it  and  adjotirn  for  the  forenoon. 

President  Williams  :  Is  there  any  further  business  ?  If  not, 
we  stand  adjourned  until  this  afternoon  at  2:30. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  Novembeb  17,  1909. 
The  Conference  convened  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  2:30  p.  m. 
The  President:     Will  the  Conference  kindly  come  to  order? 
Is  there  any  business?     If  not,  I  shall  introduce  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  "  The  Care  and  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  their 
Homea,"    Mr.    Morris    E.    Waldman,    Manager    of    the    United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CARE  AND  RELIEF 

OF  THE  POOR  IN  THEIR  HOMES. 

Moheis  E.  Waldman. 

Among  a  number  of  movements  which  have  been  vitalized  as 
directly  or  indirectly  'affecting  the  poor  iu  their  homes,  passing 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  International  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
losis, with  its  accompanying  exhibit  which  aroused  tremendous 
public  interest.  Another  is  the  National  Labor  Exchange,  which, 
with  a  fund  of  $100,000,  and  with  the  active  support  of  some  of 
the  wisest  philanthropists  in  the  state,  has  been  established  in  the 
city  of  New  Tork  to  remedy  the  social  and  economic  maladjust- 
ment called  unemployment.  The  other  is  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Child-Caring,  held  in  Washington,  where  the  note  that  was 
struck  reverberated  throughout  the  country  and  evoked  a  chorus  of 
sympathy  for  the  child.  It  is  in  consonance  with  that  awakened 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  child  that  bolh  the  topics  of  the  day 
have  been  selected. 

It  is  cause  for  deep  thankfulness  that  the  commercial  depression 
which  came 'upon  our  country  in  1907  has  fairly  run  its  course. 
The  shriek  of  the  factory  whistle  is  again  heard  throughout  the 
■  land,  and  the  smoke  from  mill  and  smelter  signals  the  restoration 
of  the  full  dinner  pail.  The  relief  agencies  which  were  severely 
taxed  during  the  past  two  years  have  now  relaxed  their  tension, 
Among  the  dependent,  the  able-bodied  are  hardly  to  be  seen.  We 
still  have  with  us  the  sick,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  the  widowed 
and  the  orphaned ;  indeed,  as  pestilence  often  follows  war,  so  have 
evils  succeeded  the  panic  of  1907.  The  heroic  suffering  of  the 
masses  who  crowded  together  to  prevent  eviction,  and  who  fasted 
to  avert  starvation,  must  be  translated  into  bodies  diseased,  spirits 
discouraged  and  ambitions  undermined. 
[693] 
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It  is  at  such  times  as  this  that  the  white  plague  reaps  its  greatest 
harvest.  There  is  little  doubt  that  mortality  figures  for  years  to 
come  will  reflect  the  hard  times  of  the  past  two  years.  In  spite  of 
the  great  and  laudable  activity  on  the  part  of  tuberculosis  commit- 
tees and  sanatoria,  tuberctilcsios  claims  as  many  victims  as  ever. 
The  capacity  of  our  sanatoria  is  inadequate  to  cheek  its  ravages, 
and  their  discharged  patients  usually  return  to  their  vocations  fre- 
quently only  to  suffer  relapsrs  and  again  become  foci  of  infection. 
It  is  for  us  io  consider  whether  the  state  shall  not  be  called  upon 
to  render  additional  aid  in  the  struggle.  For  the  state  to  shield 
the  children  against  ihe  death-dealing  tubercle  bacillus  is  in  accord 
with  that  spirit  of  English  law  which  has  for  centuries  supported 
a  special  court  of  equity  for  their  protection,  and  which  so  recently 
created  a  new  court  in  many  states  in  this  country —  the  juvenile 
court  —  to  help  such  children  as  have  fallen  under  evil  influences. 
That  tuberculosis  is  fast  laying  its  horrible  grasp  upon  masses  of 
innocent  children  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day.  An 
examination  by  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs  in  Chicago,  of  322  children 
one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  171,  or  fifty-three  per  cent,  were  infected  with 
the  disease.  Of  150  such  children  examined  by  Doctors  James 
Alexander  Miller  and  I.  Ogdeu  Woodruff  in  New  York,  76,  or 
fifty-one  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  positively  tuberculous.  The 
-  weight  of  medical  authority  points  to  human  infection  as  the  means 
of  transmitting  the  disease.  Of  1,000  children  examined  in  Bos- 
ton by  Doctors  Floyd  and  Bowditch,  300  of  whom  were  tubercu- 
lous, there  seemed  to  bo  little  doubt  that  direct  transmission  from 
parent  to  child  was  the  means  of  infection.  Comby  says:  "  Our 
clinical  investigations  have  shown  that  tuberculous  children  are 
found  only  in  families  in  which  there  are  tubercular  members. 
Among  1,430  autopsies  on  children  in  Paris  hospitals,  529,  or 
thirty-seven  per  cent.,  were  found  to  have  the  disease,  and  among 
these  were  young  infants,  with  whom,  as  is  well  known,  tubercu- 
losis is  not  so  common." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  remarkable  experience  that  chil- 
dren of  tuberculous  parents,  who  have  been  placed  in  orphan  asy- 
lums and  boarded  out,  do  not  develop  tuberculosis.  Cornet  says: 
"A  careful  investigation  of  the  actual  conditions  reveals  many  con- 
tradictious to  the  theory  of  heredity.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  fact 
that  children  who  are  hertditarily  tainted  are  apt  to  remain  healthy 
when  brought  up  in  orphan  or  foundling  asylums,  unless  their 
new  environment  subject*  them  to  fre*h  dangers.     In  the  orphan 
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asylum  at  Nuremberg,  with  an  average  capacity  of  100  children, 
many  of  them  with  a  pronounced  tuberculosis  taint,  Stich  saw  only 
a  single  case  of  tuberculosis  in  eight  years.  Furthermore,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  only  one  case  among  those  dismissed  from  the 
institution,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  were  already  twenty 
years  of  age." 

According  to  Schnitzlein,  in  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  children 
at  the  orphan  asylum  at  Munich,  both  parents  had  died  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  in  forty-three  per  cent,  either  the  father  or  the  mother. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  he  observed  only  two  cases  of  tuberculosis 
among  620  children.  Dr.  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein,  Superintendent 
of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  states  that  though  in  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  1,500  children 
admitted  to  his  institution  and  through  him  in  boarding  homes, 
during  the  past  six  years,  where  one  or  both  of  the  parents  suf- 
fered or  died  from  tuberculosis,  only  five  cases  of  the  disease 
developed.  This  testimony  is  overwhelming.  To  segregate  con- 
sumptives, which  would  indeed  be  a  radical  measure,  is  impossible 
in  the  fate  of  the  people's  jealous  defence  of  personal  liberty, 
or  at  beet,  their  ignorance  and  indifference.  Though  the  tendency 
at  the  present  time  is  to  look  askance  upon  the  value  of  the  orphan- 
age, in  the  face  of  these  remarkable  facts  has  the  last  word  been 
said  on  the  subject!  Does  not  all  this  experience  point  rather  to 
the  wisdom  of  removing  the  children  of  the  sufferers' and  placing 
them  under  proper  care  elsewhere,  in  private  homes,  if  you  will, 
at  least  the  children  in  those  families  for  whom  proper  living  con- 
ditions cannot  be  secured,  or  where  the  necessary  precautions  are 
not  taken?  Educating  consumptives  in  personal  hygiene,  though 
highly  important,  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process.  Is  such  education 
not  a  science  in  itself?  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  consumptive,  the  effect  of  his  disrase  upon  his  ethical 
conceptions,  upon  his  social  attitude?  Have  not  some  of  us  been 
shocked  at  the  selfishness  of  the  consumptive,  who,  plaeed  upon 
limited  rations,  has  satiated  himself  while  iiii  little  ones  stood  by 
hungry?  Is  it  convicting  one's  self  of  phtbisiophobia  to  say  that 
this  phase  of  tile  subject  deserves  the  most  earnest,  consideration  ? 

The  topic  "What  Steps  Shall  be  Taken  to  Guard  Children 
Against  Tuberculosis  "  presents  different  aspects. 

No  general  scheme  of  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  children  can 
be  radical,  thorough  and  comprehensive  unless  it  be  part  of  a 
larger  scheme  of  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  adults.  This 
larger  scheme,  to  be  effective,  must  be  fundamental.     We  charity 
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tence  upon  the  conviction  under  this  section,  nor  from  arbitrarily 
fixing  the  limit  of  imprisonment  or  fine  if  imposed  upon  conviction 
here.  The  law  as  enacted  in  1906  differs  from  the  law  of  1W') 
in  several  important  respects;  in  the  first  place' the  age  of  the 
child  is  raised  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years;  in  the  second  place 
the  punishment  is  changed  from  seven  years  in  state  prison  re 
two  years,  or  $1,000  fine,  or  both ;  in  the  third  place  the  law  allow? 
the  court  to  apply  the  fine  to  the  support  of  the  child  for  whose 
abandonment  the  father  has  been  convicted. 

The  law  specifically  provides  that  the  court  may  suspend  sentence 
after  a  conviction  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  accused  has  been 
■  previously  convicted  of  another  crime. 

The  sole  point  to  be  considered  in  this  short  paper,  and  to  whu'ii 
I  shall  devote  my  time,  is  whether  or  not  the  law,  as  enacted  on  our 
statute  hooks,  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended,  i.  <?.,  to  diminish  the  number  of  desertions.  I  shall 
throughout  the  course  of  this  paper  refer  \-j  child  abandonment 
aa  desertions.  Although  that  term  is  not  used  in  the  statutes, 
child  abandonment  is  essentially  desertion  for  the  man  wlio  aban- 
dons his  children,  deserts  his  wife  as  well.  Although  convictions 
have  been  secured  under  this  law,  and  although  such  fact  has 
been  advertised  very  extensively  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  had  any  material  hearing  on  the  decrease  of 
wife  desertion. 

A  careful  study  of  over  two  years  in  matters  of  this  kind  lead? 
me  to  say  that  desertions,  although  not  on  the  increase,  have  never- 
theless not  decreased  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  views  of  others  interested  in 
this  kind  of  work,  who  point  out  to  me  that  any  law,  no  matter 
how  stringent  its  provisions,  would  not  decrease  the  number  of 
desertions. 

This  law  is  found  in  section  287a  of  the  Penal  Code.  The  law 
has  been  found  defective  in  several  rreptcra;  in  the  first  place  the 
prosecuting  officer  lo;iks  with  disfavor  upm  the  law  for  the  reason 
that  he  regard-"  it  merely  as  a  subterfuge  for  extraditing  a  person 
from  another  state,  and  once  brought  here,  •'imply  the  means  for 
securing  support  for  the  wife  and  children.  If  that  were  the  pur- 
pose of  its  enactment,  then  I  have  no  doubt  (hat  it  might  be  pos- 
sible at  great  expense  to  compel  men  to  support  their  wives  ami 
children,  but  the  fact  most  nevertheless  1k>  remembered  that  ve 
must  regard  the  law  solely  as  a  criminal  statute. 
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Prosecuting  officers  refuse  to  look  upon  tho  law  seriously;  they 
invariably  refuse  to  prosecute  under  it,  and  in  fact  as  much  energy 
and  time  has  been  spent  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings, as  is  afterwards  had  in  actually  securing  a  conviction. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  law  it  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  judges  to  suspend  sentence  in  most  of  these 
cases.  Things  went  on  until  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the 
cooperation  r>f  the  judges  in  the-  enforcement  of  this  law,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  from  now  on  the  practice  in  New  York  City 
will  be  to  impose  a  sentence  in  every  case  of  conviction,  rather  than 
a  suspension  of  sentence.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  very 
seldom  if  ever  is  a  prosecution  had  against  the  father  for  the  aban- 
donment of  his  children,  as  long  as  the  father  remains  a  resident 
of  the  place  where  he  abandoned  his  children ;  in  such  a  case  the 
father  is  prosecuted  under  section  288  of  the  Penal  Code  making 
failure  to  support  and  provide  for  the  children  a  misdemeanor. 
This  law,  therefore,  is  used  only  in  cases  where  the  father  who 
abandons  his  children  has  left  the  state.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  county  is  to  go  to  a  large  expense  in  bringing  fathers  back  in 
order  to  prosecute  them  under  this  law,  the  same  should  lie  done 
with  the  object  and  purpose  of  giving  a  prison  sentence,  so  that  the 
law  may  act  as  a  deterrent  in  other  cases  and  fulfill  the  purpose 
for  which  if  was  intended.  Since  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and 
within  the  past  six  months,  I  know  of  one  particular  case  where 
a  father  was  extradited  from  Cleveland,  and  after  a  trial  was  sen- 
tenced for  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  in  state  prison.  This  is 
the  severest  punishment  that  I  know  of  personally  under  this  law. 

Men  who  desert  their  wives  and  abandon  their  children  are 
usually  of  a  low  class  of  intelligence.  A  man  of  intelligence  and 
culture  does  not  normally  desert  his  wife  and  children.  The  cause 
is  sometimes  due  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  family,  a  hus- 
band being  compelled  from  sheer  necessity  to  desert  his  wife  and 
children.  Social  conditions  are  very  often  the  cause  of  wife  deser- 
tion. The  easy  means  with  which  men  of  low  morals  can  make 
large  sums  of  money  for  themselves  by  engaging  in  different  forms 
of  vice  breeds  continual  wife  desertion. 

Our  social  conditions  are  also  far,  far  from  perfect;  indeed, 
most  deplorable.  The  irregulate  saloon,  the  cheap  dance  hall,  vul- 
gar burlesque  shows,  and  the  various  dives  of  vice,  which  breed 
drnnkenness  and  coarseness,  degrading  the  heart  and  soul,  and 
blinding  the  man  and  woman  to  the  proper,  view  nf  life  and  its 
duties,  flourish  in  our  communities,  and  are  at  their  full  splendor 
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in  the  heart  of  our  cities  —  their  influence  untold,  their  glare  and 
false  beauties  drawing  their  victims  from  the  quiet  and  regular 
home  life  to  destruction. 

How  many  boys  and  girls  are  grossly  neglected  and  forsaken 
by  their  parents  when  they  most  need  guidance  and  control,  when 
their  characters,  their  entire  future  is  being  shaped,  allowed  to 
grow  wild,  without  moral  guidance  and  without  education,  socially 
unrecognized  ?  How-  many  girls  are  deprived  of  and  denied  the 
opportunities  of  good  associates,  the  knowledge  of  domestic  duties, 
a  true  idea  of  married  life  ? 

And  how  often  have  men  been  carried  away  with  infatua- 
tion, disregarding  all  else,  and  what  an  important  part  does  the 
so-called  "  affinity  "  play  in  the  tragedies  of  many  families. 

The  evil  is  great,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  it 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  but  this  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  growth 
in  population. 

These  men  invariably  seek  the  advice  of  attorneys  after  they 
locate  in  some  definite  place,  and  very  soon  thereafter  the  wife  will 
receive  a  communication  from  the  husband  requesting  her  to  come 
on  and  live  with  him  in  some  other  city.  He  fails  to  furnish  the 
funds  necessary  to  bring  her,  with  the  children,  or  the  wife,  by 
reason  of  his  past  actions,  is  afraid  to  trust  herself  to  him  again, 
the  result  being  that  the  case  is  not  actually  prepared  for  prosecu- 
tion until  months  after  the  husband  deserts.  In  the  meantime  he 
has  prepared  his  defense.  When  the  oase  is  investigated,  as  it  is 
by  some  charitable  organization,  before  brought  to  prosecution, 
the  immediate  answer  is  that  the  wife  is  at  fault.  She  failed  to 
join  her  husband  when  he  requested  her  to  do  so,  and,  of  course, 
prosecution  is  then  refused.  It  iB  extremely  difficult  to  find  cases 
which  are  absolutely  clear  cases  of  child  abandonment  under  the 
section  of  the  law.  This  brings  up  another  and  probably  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  enforcing  this  law.  A  prosecution  and  a 
conviction  under  the  law  does  not  ordinarily  secure  any  support 
for  the  wife  or  children,  but,  invariably,  from  my  experience, 
and  I  have  so  been  advised  by  prosecuting  oflicers,  the  women, 
who  are  the  chief  complainants  in  these  cases,  either  fail  to  appear 
against  their  husbands  when  they  are  brought  back  for  trial,  or. 
after  conviction  is  secured,  they  will  plead  for  clemency,  im- 
pressing upon  the  judge  their  extreme  poverty,  their  need  for 
financial  assistance,  with  the  result  that  only  a  year  ago  it  was 
almost  the  custom  in  New  York  County  to  suspend  sentence  in 
these  eases.     Since  that  time,  however,  various  organizations  in 
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New  York,  bent  upon  putting  an  end  to  this  great  evil,  have  pre- 
vailed upon  the  judges  to  sentence  a  prisoner  convicted  under  this 
law,  with  the  result  that  convictions  have  been  secured  since  then 
and  the  prisoners  have  to  be  sentenced. 

I  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  as  the  causes  for 
desertion  are  as  many  as  the  cases  themselves,  and  that  in  order 
to  understand  a  case  it  must  be  separately  studied,  and  that  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  one's  actions  under 
all  circumstances,  that  the  law,  which  we  have  under  considera- 
tion, although'  extremely  beneficial  in  its  terms,  is  nevertheless 
unsatisfactory  for  the  reasons: 

First  That  the  law  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the 
prosecuting  officers  who  have  charge  of  enforcing  the  same. 

Second.  That  the  evidence  for  securing  a  conviction  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain,  in  fact,  in  a  great  many  cases,  almost 
impossible. 

Third.     That  the  expense  of  enforcing  the  law  is  tremendous. 

Fourth.  That  the  law  has  been  diverted  from  its  original 
purpose. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  great  activity  on  the  part  of  any  public 
officer  to  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  child  abandonment.  I  am 
very  frank  to  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  work  is  now  being 
done  by  private  charities,  which  are  devoting  their  energies 
toward  trying  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs, 

Chairman  Waijjmah  :  One  of  the  gentlemen  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  law  making  child  aban- 
donment a  felony  is  Hon.  Frank  E.  Wade,  of  Buffalo,  who  will 
discuss  Mr.  Sobel's  paper. 

Mb.  Wade  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  laws  which 
Mr.  Sobel  seems  to  consider  together,  the  law  having  to  do  with 
the  abandonment  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  the 
law  affecting  those  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  are  two  distinct 
statutes.  The  first  law  refers,  undoubtedly,  to  exposure,  such 
as  leaving  a  child  on  &■  doorstep  with  an  element  of  danger  or 
death,  possibly,  for  which  the  maximum  penalty  very  appro- 
priately is  seven  years ;  whereas,  the  law  under  discussion  is  the 
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abandonment  of  the  child  in  the  home  under  destitute  circum- 
stances, not  necessarily  involving  any  element  of  death  or  danger. 

This  discussion,  in  the  first  place,  will  be  directed  to  answering 
briefly  some  of  the  points  raised  against  the  Child  Abandonment 
Law  in  Mr.  Sobel's  able  paper,  and  in  the  second  place, 
to  the  presentation  of  such  statistics,  reports  and  illustrative  cases 
as  could  be  gathered  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  showing 
that  Mr.  Sobel  is  in  error  in  many  of  his  conclusions. 

He  states  that  the  purposes  of  the  Child  Abandonment  Law  for 
which  "  it  was  originally  intended  was  to  diminish  the  number  of 
desertions."  Such  was  certainly  one  of  the  purposes.  The  prob- 
lem at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law  was  that  from  one- 
seventh  to  one-tenth  of  all  cases  of  destitution  was  caused  by 
family  desertion.  The  New  York  City  Conference  Committee, 
which  carefully  considered  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before  it 
was  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  included  such  competent 
students  of  social  conditions  as  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  E.  Fellows 
Jenkins,  Leonard  E.  Opdycke,  Edinond  <T.  Butler,  Charles  E. 
Teale,  Herman  Stiefel,  Mrs.  Rosalie  L.  Whitney,  William  TI. 
Baldwin  and  Mrs.  V.  G.  Sim'khovitch.  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
law  was  originally  limited  in  purpose  to  diminishing  the  number 
of  desertions.  My  recollection  of  the  discussions  was  that  the 
purpose  of  the  law  was  also  to  reach  deserting  fathers  who  had 
departed  from  the  state  and  whom  it  was  impossible  olherwise 
to  extradite,  and  after  their  return  to  treat  each  case  in  accord- 
ance with  its  peculiar  circumstances, —  by  bringing  to  pass  the 
resumption  of  the  marital  relation,  the  separate  support  of  the 
wife  and  children,  or  the  punishment  of  the  deserter  by  imprison- 
ment. The  provision  in  the  law  permitting  the  court  to  suspend 
sentence  under  circumstances  that  make  imprisonment  mandatory 
in  other  crimes  shows  the  intent  of  the  statute. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Sobel  that  tbe  Child  Abandonment 
Law  has  not  had  any  material  bearing  on  the  decrease  of  wife 
desertion  I  will  leave  to  the  judgment  of  this  body  after  it  has 
heard  the  reports  which  T  am  about  to  present. 

Mr.  Sobel  makes  the  general  affirmation  that  "  as  a  criminal 
statute  the  law  fails  entirely,"  but  he  furnishes  no  proof.  It 
is  my  opinion:  that  as  a  criminal  statute  the  law  has  succeeded 
remarkably  considering,  the  objection  of  district  attorneys  to  ex- 
pending money  for  extradition  and  tbe  antagonism  which 
developed  against  its  enactment  and  has  continued  ever  since  in 
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most  unexpected  places.  Mr.  Sobel  also  states  that  "  prosecuting 
officers  refuse  to  look  upon  the  law  seriously  and  invariably  refuse 
to  prosecute  under  it,"  but  lie  fails  to  say  who  such  officials  are. 
They  are  not  in  Erie  county,  where  the  law  has  been  treated 
seriously  and  enforced.  As  I  will  show  later,  there  have  been 
ninety-one  indictments  under  it  in  New  York  county,  103  in  Erie 
county,  and  extradition  proceedings  have  been  instituted  in  four- 
teen different  counties  in  the  state,  and  fugitive  fathers  have 
been  extradited  from  twenty-five  different  states  of  the  United 
States. 

!\Tr.  Sobel  protests  against  suspension  of  sentence  in  child 
abandonment  cases  and  claims  that  '"  from  now  on  the  practice  in 
Xew  York  City  will  be  to  impose  sentence  of  imprisonment  in 
every  case  upon  conviction."  I  believe  that  this  is  an  un- 
fortunate conclusion,  and  that  a  grave  mistake  will  be  made  in 
Xew  York  City  if  it  l>e  followed.  Too  much  leniency  must  not 
Ik;  allowed  in  criminal  cases,  but  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  there 
must  be  imprisonment  upon  conviction  for  any  one  crime  in  dis- 
tinction to  all  other  crimes  is  contrary  to  the  modern  spirit. 
Each  case  of  abandonment  should  be  treated  separately  on  its 
merits  or  demerits,  and  my  opinion  13  that  in  every  abandonment 
case  where  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  reform  on  the 
part  of  the  deserter,  suspension  of  sentence  and  probation  is  the 
proper  treatment. 

The  statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sobel  that  where  a  deserting 
father  writes  from  another  state  for  his  wife  and  children  to  come 
to  him  and  fails  to  send  them  the  necessary  money,  the  district 
attorney  will  refuse  to  prosecute,  is  extraordinary.  That  is  not 
the  procedure  in  Erie  county,  nor  will  any  court  so  interpret  the 
law.  Of  course,  if  the  husband  sends  to  the  wife  sufficient  money 
for  her  support  and  for  traveling  expenses,  with  the  request  that 
she  and  the  children  come  to  him,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  do  30 
because,  according  to  law.  the  domicile  of  the  husband  and  father 
is  the  domicile  of  the  family,  and  no  abandonment  case  under  such 
circumstances-should  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Sobel  states  "  a  prosecution  and  conviction  under  the  law 
does  not  ordinarly  secure  any  support  for  the  wife  and  children," 
hut  I  intend  to  show  by  actual  cases  that  such  is  not  the  experience. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Child  Aban- 
donment Law  bv  some  public  officials  will  he  discovered  by  reading 
together  the  first  and  third  of  Mr.  Sobel's  final  conclusions.  His 
first  is:     "The  law  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  prose- 
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cuting  officerB  Who  have  charge  of  enforcing  the  same ;"  and  the 
third :  "  The  expense  of  enforcing  the  law  is  tremendous."  This 
objection  is  due  to  the  shortsighted  policy  of  some  district  attor- 
neys, who  will  cause  the  public  to  sacrifice  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
order  to  save  one  dollar  by  refusing  to  bring  back  at  the  compara- 
tively small  cost  of  extradition,  fathers,  the  support  of  whose  fam- 
ilies would  otherwise  become  a  grievous  and  continuing.burden  on 
public  and  private  charities.  His  second  conclusion,  "  that  the 
evidence  of  securing  a  conviction  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain," 
is  not  sustained  by  the  record.  Out  of  ninety  cases  where  the 
deserters  have  been  apprehended  in  Erie  county  only  three  have 
failed  for  lack  of  evidence,  and  in  New  York  county  out  of  ninety- 
one  such  cases  the  report  shows  only  three  acquittals  and  thirteen 
discharged,  but  the  reasons  for  the  discharge  are  not  given.  Mr. 
Sobel's  fourth  conclusion,  "  that  the  law  has  been  diverted  from 
its  original  purpose,"  is  based  upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  law  was  as  limited  as  he  states. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  sufficient  time  in  preparing  for  this 
discussion  to  communicate  with  all  the  district  attorneys  in  the 
state,  and  present  a  full  investigation  in  regard  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Child  Abandonment  Law.  Reports  have  been  obtained 
from  the  district  attorneys  of  New  York  and  Erie  counties 
only.  While  the  data  is  necessarily  incomplete,  sufficient  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  from  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  state 
where  the  desertion  evil  is  the  most  pressing,  to  prove  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  law,  especially  as  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  up  to  the  time  of  its  enactment,  not  a 
single  family  deserter  who  crossed  the  border  line  of  New  York 
state  had  ever  been  brought  back  by  legal  process. 

In  preparing  an  article  for  "  Charities  "  in  January,  1907,  1 
received  from  District  Attorney  Jerome  of  New  York  county  this 
letter:  "  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  indictments  which  have 
been  found  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  county  under  section  287a 
of  the  Penal  Code,  together  with  a  memorandum  of  their  dj$p<> 
sition.  Many  of  the  defendants  were  brought  back  to  New  York 
for  trial  from  other  states,  but  as  most  of  them  came  voluntarily 
without  extradition  papers  the  records  of  this  office  do  not  show 
where  they  were  arrested.  You  will  observe  that  in  every  case, 
with  one  exception,  upon  the  defendant's  conviction  sentence  was 
suspended.  This  is  in  most  instances  due  to  the  fact  of  the  fugi- 
tives making  provision  for  the  support  of  the  abandoned  child.  In 
one  case  sentence  was  so  suspended,  but  when  it  appeared  that 
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the  defendant  was  not  carrying  out  his  promise  to  provide  for  the 
child  he  was  again  arrested  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
one  year."  The  list  referred  to  contained  an  account  of  the  con- 
victions and  disposition  of  fourteen  cases  of  family  desertion,  and 
included  all  prosecutions  up  to  January  1,  1907. 

A  few  days  ago  the  following  report  was  received  from  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  New  York  county  on  the  cases  prosecuted  since 
the  date  of  the  first  statement:  "  I  send  you  the  following  table, 
showing  the  disposition  of  cases  of  child  abandonment  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1907,  to  November  1,  1909: 


1907. 

1908. 
1909. 


Dismissed 
by  Grand 

Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Discharged. 

Total. 

24 

i 

f, 

3 

33 

S 

2 

4 

3 

17 

22 

4 

1 

27 

77 


During  the  same  period  of  time  thirty-two  persons  have  been 
extradited,  charged  with  this  crime." 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  September,  1905, 
there  have  been  ninety-one  indictments  under  it  in  New  York 
county  and  sixty-eight  convictions.  The  twenty-three  cases  not 
convicted  represent  those  dismissed  by  the  grand  jury,  acquittals 
and  other  forms  of  discharge,  which  is  probably  as  smalt  a  ratio  as 
in  most  crimes.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  twenty-seven  deser- 
tion cases  prosecuted  since  January  1,  1909,  represent  ten  months, 
and  would  indicate  that  prosecutions  in  New  York  City  under  the 
Child  Abandonment  Law  are  not  decreasing. 

The  district  attorney  of  Erie  county  furnished  the  following 
report  on  all  cases  prosecuted  under  this  law: 

Indictments  reported  and  bench  warrants  issued 73 

Indictments  upon  which  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  sen- 
tence was  suspended 60 

Indictments  from  which  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty  and 

have  been  let  to  bail  on  their  own  recognizance 17 

Indictments  demurred  to  and  sustained 1 

Indictments  tried  and  dismissed 2 

Indictments  dismissed  on  account  of  death  of  defendant.  . .  1 

Indictments  dismissed  because  of  lack  of  evidence 3 
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Indictments  upon  which  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  six  months 

Indictments  upon  which  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  nine  months 

Indictments  upon  which  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  sent 
to  tho  penitentiary  for  one  year 

Indictments  upon  which  defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  one  year  and  a  fine  of  $50.00. . . . 

Indictments  upon  which  defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
sent  to  Auburn  State  Prison  for  not  less  than  one  year  and 
seven  months  and  not  more  than  one  year  and  nine  months," 


The  item  "seventy-three  indictments  reported  and  bench  war 
rants  issued  "  refers  to  cases  in  which  the  whereabouts  of  the 
deserting  fathers  are/ unknown.  Sentence  was  suspended  in  sixty 
cases  upon  the  fathers  making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  fam- 
ily either  by  resuming  the  marital  relation  or  by  paying  a  cer- 
tain sum  weekly  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  superintendent  of 
the  poor  or  probation  officer.  In  seventeen  more  cases  the  same 
arrangements  were  made  without  convicting  the  accused,  but  by 
releasing  them  under  bail  bonds  and  holding  the  prosecution  over 
them.  The  cases  of  the  six  men  who  were  sentenced  to  prison 
were  complicated  by  some  form  of  abuse  and  brutality  to  wife 
and  children. 

A  year  ago  the  district  attorney  of  Erie  county  informed  me 
that  Erie  county  had  paid  for  expenses  of  extradition  over  $1,600 
in  desertion  cases  and  he  considered  it  well  spent.  The  city  of 
Buffalo  and  Erie  county  have  already  received  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  expenditures  for  extradition  in  money  actually  collected 
from  deserters,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  where  otherwise  the  public 
would  have  been  obliged  to  support  these  families  either  through 
outdoor  or  indoor  relief.  The  overseer  of  the  poor  reports  that 
he  has  collected  from  deserters  and  disbursed  to  deserted  families 
since  this  law  was  enacted,  $3,560.64.  The  superintendent  of  the 
poor,  in  his  separate  jurisdiction,  reports  that  he  has  collected 
$3,597.05  from  fourteen  abandonment  caees  in  which  the  weetly 
payments  were  ordered  made  to  him  by  the  court,  after  suspension" 
of  sentence. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  records  in  the  Gov- 
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error's  office,  give  the  number  of  fugitives  who  have  been  extra- 
dited since  the  enactment  of  the  Child  Abandonment  Law,  and 
the  states  from  which  they  have  been  brought  back : 


Pint  10  years 
months  and  2* 
in  19OT.  months. 


6 

3               6 

1 

1               1 

1         

Id             5 

2 

"  i      .'.'.'. 
i 

2  1 

1                1 

80             17 

mons  ischjmd  in 
tbadited. 

6 

New    York    

12 

IS             45 

Onondaga  

1 

1 

Total 

Table    Showing 
Name  of  State. 

1             20 

States   mou    which    Pei 
Statistics  webe  Ex 

17             85 
the   Above 

Number  of 
persons. 

D 
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The  procedure  of  extradition  is  formal  and  requires  the  prepa- 
ration of  affidavits  by  the  district  attorney,  which  are  submitted 
to  the  Governor.  District  attorneys  avoid  this  trouble  if  possible. 
When  a  man  is  arrested  in  another  state  upon  the  complaint  of 
New  York  authorities,  he  is  held  in  jail  for  extradition.  If  he 
consents  to  return  without  formal  extradition  the  detective  who 
is  sent  after  him  brings  him  back.  He  often  does  so  consent  as 
he  understands  he  will  be  returned  anyway,  and  by  so  consenting 
may  gain  some  favor  with  the  district  attorney.  The  records  in 
the  Governor's  office  do  not  show  these  cases.  Only  eleven  extra- 
ditions are  reported  from  Erie  county,  while  the  fugitives 
returned  from  other  states  have  been  several  times  that  number. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  to  see  how  general  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  has  become  during  the  few  years  since  it  has  been  in 
operation.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  fugitives  brought 
back  without  formal  extradition  the  records  show  that  the  district 
attorneys  of  fourteen  different  counties  have  received  the  Gov- 
ernor's consent  to  extradition,  and  deserters  have  been  brought 
back  from  twenty-five  states  of  the  United  States.  You  will  note 
that  four  were  from  California  and  several  from  such  distant 
places  as  Arizona,  Texas  and  Florida.  The  publicity  given  to 
such  extraditions  and  the  return  of  men  from  such  far-away  parts 
of  the  country  must,  upon  their  conviction,  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  fathers  who  hold  family  ties  lightly. 

A  few  illustrative  cases  as  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
poor  are  here  set  forth : 

"  Record  2169. —  Abandoned  one  child  October  10,  1905 ; 
brought  back  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  convicted  and  placed  under 
suspension  of  sentence,  and  has  since  lived  happily  with  his 
family. 

Record  2523. —  Abandoned  one  child  September  1*,  1907; 
brought  back  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  convicted  and  placed 
under  suspension  of  sentence  2d  of  February,  1908,  and  has  cared 
properly  for  family  ever  since  that  time. 

Record  2591.— Abandoned  child  October  29,  1906;  brought 
back  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  has  since  adequately  supported 
family 

Record  2593. —  Abandoned  child  January  5,  1906,  ran  away 
with  a  woman  not  his  wife ;  arrested  in  Denver,  Col. ;  convicted 
May  6,  1908 ;  placed  under  suspension  of  sentence  giving  bond 
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for  $1,000  under  order  of  court  to  pay  department  of  poor  $20.00 
per  month;  has  paid  to  date  $288.00. 

Record  1779. —  Abandoned  five  children  November  25,  1905 ; 
convicted  and  placed  under  suspension  of  sentence  May  15th, 
1907,  and  ordered  to  pay  $5.00  per  week.  Has  paid  to  date 
$550.00.  This  man  had  not  provided  for  family  since  January, 
1903,  up  to  time  of  his  arrest 

Record  2336.— Abandoned  four  children  October  28,  1907; 
brought  back  from  Auburn,  Cal. ;  convicted  February  20,  1908; 
placed  under  suspension  of  sentence  and  has  since  adequately  sup- 
ported his  family. 

Record  No.  8. —  Abandoned  four  children  September  2,  1906, 
convicted  September  3,  1907,  and  placed  under  suspension  of 
sentence;  gave  $400.00  cash  bond,  and  ordered  to  pay  $4.50 
weekly.  He  paid  $266.70  to  department,  and  has  been  living 
with  wife  and  supporting  family  since  March,  1909. 

Record  4215. —  Abandoned  four  children  January,  1906;  con- 
victed and  placed  under  suspension  of  sentence  November  7, 
1906 ;  under  order  of  the  court  to  pay  $24.00  per  month  to  super- 
intendent of  poor.  Gave  bond  for  $1,000;  has  paid  to  date 
$650.00. 

Record  1583. —  Abandoned  children  in  spring  of  1907 ;  brought 
back  from  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin;  convicted  and  placed  under 
suspension, of  sentence  upon  furnishing  a  bond  of  $500.00  cash; 
ordered  to  pay  $3.00  per  week;  has  paid  to  date  $336.00." 

The  probation  officer  in  the  supreme  and  county  courts,  an  office 
created  January  1st,  1909,  has  furnished  the  following  illustrative 
cases  of  the  successful  working  out  of  all  the  Child  Abandonment 
Law  under  probation. 

"  Case  No.  1 :  Defendant  brought  back  from  New  York 
City  and  placed  on  probation.  He  went  to  live  with  his  wife 
again,  and  after  securing  him  help  from  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  and  helping  him  to  secure  employment  things  ran  along 
quite  smoothly.  Outside  of  little  minor  difficulties  there  has 
been  no  trouble  and  the  case  has  been  a  siiccess.  Probation 
period  one  year.     Time  elapsed  to  date,  eight  months. 
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Case  No.  9, :  Defendant  brought  back  from  Detroit  where  he 
was  employed  and  bad  money  in  the  bank.  Was  placed  on  pro- 
bation and  part  of  the  money  turned  over  to  his  wife.  Wife 
would  not  live  with  her  husband,  and  so  they  lived  apart  for  some- 
time, he  paying  mc  $6.00  a  week  for  her  support  Later  they 
got  together  and  lived  quite  happily,  and  finally  went  back  to 
their  home  in  Russia.  Probation  period,  one  year.  Time  elapsed 
to  date,  eight  months. 

Case  No.  3 :  Defendant  arrested  in  Buffalo  for  failure 
to  pay  his  wife  the  alimony  set  down  by  the  court  Put  on  pro- 
bation with  the  understanding  that  he  pay  $5.00  a  week  for  the 
support  of  his  family.  He  has  done  so  while  under  probation  and 
the  case  is  running  along  quite  smoothly  except  for  minor  com- 
plaints on  both  Bides.  Probation  period,  Bix  months.  Time 
elapsed  to  date,  five  months. 

Case  No.  4:  Defendant  arrested  in  Buffalo.  Had  previously 
served  a  year  in  the  penitentiary  for  committing  rape  upon  his 
present  wife.  Was  placed  on  probation  with  the  understanding 
that  he  pay  $3.00  for  the  maintenance  of  his  children  who  were 
in  a  Buffalo  orphan  asylum.  Wife  is  working  out  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  husband.  Some  chance  of  a  reconciliation.  Pro- 
bation period,  six  months.  Time  elapsed  to  date,  four  months. 
This  case  had  been  in  police  court  three  times  and  was  placed  on 
probation  against  the  wishes  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  but 
despite  everything  is  doing  well. 

Case  No.  5 :  Defendant  arrested  in  Buffalo.  Was  out  on 
his  own  recognizance,  hut  was  failing  to  support  his  wife  and  was 
brought  in  and  placed  on  probation.  Contributed  to  me  $4.00 
a  week  for  about  four  months  and  is  now  living  with  his  wife  and 
children.  Very  little  trouble  with  this  case  to  date.  Probation 
period,  six  months.     Time  elapsed  to  date,  five  months. 

Case  No.  6:  Defendant  arrested  in  New  Mexico.  Brought 
back  here  at  great  expense  and  after  a  deferred  sentence  was 
finally  placed  on  probation.  Is  paying  $8.00  a  week  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  Family  feel  very  bitter  toward  defendant 
and  desire  to  see  him  committed,  but  to  date  he  has  been  con- 
ducting himself  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Probation  period,  one 
year.     Time  elapsed  to  date,  two  months. 
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Case  No.  7:  Defendant  brought  back  from  Toronto.  Had 
run  away  with  another  man's  wife.  Placed  on  probation  and 
went  back  to  live  with  his  wife.  Seeured  him  a  position  and  no 
complaints  have  been  received  to  date.  Case  is  running  along 
smoothly  at  the  present -time  but  do  not  feel  very  confident  of  the 
final  results.  Probation  period,  one  year.  Time  elapsed  to  date, 
two  months. 

Case  No.  8:  Defendant  arrested  in  Buffalo,  A  case  of  long 
standing  in  the  police  court  and  the  superiotendent  of  the  poor. 
Despite  bad  record  was  placed  on  probation.  Secured  him  em- 
ployment and  he  is  doing  well,  and  has  made  one  payment  toward 
the  support  of  his  family.  As  soon  as  he  gets  the  necessary  cash 
he  intends  to  live  with  his  wife  and  children  again,  the  latter  now 
being  in  an  orphan  asylum.  This  case  promises  well.  Probation 
period,  one  year.     Timo  elapsed  to  date,  one  month. 

Case  No.  9 :  Defendant  arrested  in  Buffalo  and  placed  on 
probation.  According  to  his  wife's  statement  had  run  away  from 
her  in  the  seven  years  of  married  life  thirty-three  times.  Living 
apart  from  his  wife  and  paying  $5.00  a  week  for  the  support  of 
the  family.  Providing  he  proves  himself  for  a  few  months  the 
wife  is  willing  to  live  with  him  again.  Drink  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble.  Probation  period,  one  year.  Time 
elapsed  to  date,  one  month. 

Case  No.  10:  Defendant  arrested  in  Cleveland.  Was  out  on 
a  suspended  sentence  and  was  not  supporting  his  family.  Brought 
back  and  placed  on  probation  and  is.  living  apart  from  his  wife 
and  paying  her  $3.00  a  week  for  her  support.  If  husband  behaves 
himself  the  couple  will  soon  be  living  together  again.  Probation 
period,  one  year.     Time  elapsed,  one  month. 

The  underlying  feature  of  all  these  cases  is  that  probation 
offers   the  best    and   the   most   reliable   solution   of   abandonment 


I  quote  from  the  Buffalo  News  of  last  week  Friday,  November 
12th,  1909: 

"  Vigorous  measures  are  being  taken  by  District  Attorney 
Dudley  against  men  who  fail  to  provide  for  their  children  and 
he  is  receiving  the  help  of  the  courts  in  making  this  crime  unpopu- 
lar in  Buffalo.  Five  defendants  were  arraigned  before  Justice 
Marcus  in  criminal  term  of  the  supreme  court  this  morning  for 
this  offense. 
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John  Dolski,  who  admitted  having  served  a  year,  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  bigamy  and  two  convictions  for  disorderly  conduct, 
and  who  was  given  a  bad  reputation  by  officers  who  investigated 
his  conduct,  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  nine  months. 

George  Griffiths  also  pleaded  guilty  to- abandonment  It  was 
disclosed  that  he  recently  inherited  $500.0l>  from  the  estate  of 
his  mother.  On  the  suggestion  of  Justice  Marcus  he  said- that 
he  was  willing  to  assign  half  of  this  amount  to  his  wife,  to  be  used 
whenever  he  is  in  arrears  in  the  payments  to  her  for  the  support 
of  their  children.  He  was  released  with  a  warning  from  the 
court  to  go  to  work  and  keep  up  the  payments. 

William  B.  Hillman,  James  E.  Nash  and  Joseph  Sanford,  other 
defendants  who  pleaded  guilty  to  abandonment  were  put  under 
probation  for  one  year." 

The  overseer  of  the  poor,  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  and 
the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society  are  the  public  officials 
and  the  organization  that  take  charge  of  cases  of  family  abandon- 
ment in  Erie  county  where  there  is  destitution.  I  have  requested 
and  here  submit  the  judgment  of  these  public  officials,  and  of 
Mr.  Altny,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  on  the  deterrent  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Child  Abandonment  Law  in  Buffalo  and  Erie  county. 

"  I  can  very  readily  say,  that  the  law  has  worked  very  good 
results  in  many  cases,  in  fact  I  know  that  it  was  a  common  matter 
for  some  fathers  to  leave  their  children  a  charge  upon  the  pnblic 
for  months  at  a  time;  in  fact  repeat  this  over  and  over,  with  no 
good  result. 

Since  the  law  went,  into  effect  I  have  been  able  to  convince  many 
a  man  that  if  he  would  leave  his  children  a  charge  upon  the  public 
that  he  would  be  brought  back  to  this  city  (on  warrant),  and  that 
the  penalty  would  be  a  severe  one,  with  the  result  that  I  have 
noticed  a  great  falling  off  in  desertion  cases. 
Respectfully. 

LOUIS  J.  KENNGOTT, 

Overseer  of  the  Poor." 

"  Relative  to  the  effect  the  Abandonment  Law,  now  section  4-80 
of  the  Penal  Law,  has  had  upon  Erie  counly  I  believe  the  effect 
has  been  decidedly  deterrent.  During  the  past  two  years  there 
has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  applications  to 
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the  Department  of  the  Poor  of  Erie  county  as  the  result  of  aban- 
donment, because  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  law.  The 
District  Attorney  of  Erie  county  has  cooperated  with  our  depart- 
ment without  effort  on  our  part,  and  we  have  collected  $3,597.05. 
This  money  was  paid  to  the  department  under  the  order  of  the 
court  after  suspension  of  sentence. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEORGE  G.  PRINCE, 

Dep.  Supt.  of  the  Poor." 

"Ab  you  know,  in  1905,  when  the  Desertion  Law  was  passed, 
one-seventh  or  more  of  all  the  families  that  came  to  us  for  aid  were 
deserted  wives.  In  1907-8  this  proportion  had  fallen  to  less  than 
one-tenth,  or  296  families  out  of  a  total  of  3,265.  Our  figures  for 
the  year  Ending  October  1,  1909,  show  only  26  desertions  out  of 
a  total  of  3,097  families.  This  seems  to  me  very  gratifying,  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  that  we  have  had  two  years  of  hard  times 
when  desertions  would  naturally  have  been  more  frequent.  That 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  decreased  shows  that  the  law  making 
desertion  a  felony  instead  of  mere  disorderly  conduct  is  having  the 
desired  effect. 

Yours  truly, 

FREDERIC  ALMY." 

The  statistics  of  Bnffalo  and  Erie  county  show  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  number  of  family  desertion.-'  since  this  law  went 
into  effect,  notwithstanding  the  industrial  depression  of  the  past 
few  years  and  the  large  increase  in  population.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  way  of  accurately  measuring  the  delerrent  effects  of  such 
a  law.  The  newspapers,  by  giving  wide  circulation  to  cases  of 
extradition  and"  imprisonment,  undoubtedly  help  a  good  deal  to 
restrict  family  desertion.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law  and  punishment  for 
crime  this  offense  must  surely  receive  its  share  of  such  influence. 

Tn  concluding  the  discussion  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that 
the  Child  Abadonment  Law  has  so  proved  its  usefulness  that  it 
is  about  time  to  amend  it  and  include  the  desertion  of  the  wife 
within  its  penalties.  No  fair  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  pass 
such  legislation  in  New  York  state.  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Nebraska.  Utah,  North  Dakota  and  Iowa  have 
laws  making  desertion  of  wife  and  children  a  felony.  While  there 
will  be  strong  opposition  to  bringing  the  wife  within  the  advan- 
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tages  of  the  law  in  New  York  state  there  is  a  possibility  of  its 
passing-  the  Legislature.  Personally,  I  nave  always  contended 
that  both  in  principle  and  policy  the  inclusion  of  the  desertion  of 
the  wife  in  destitution  in  this  law  was  most  desirable,  and  the  hill 
did  make  the  desertion  of  the  destitute  wife  a  felony  when  it  came 
from  the  Buffalo  committee. 

The  good  citizens  of  the  state  should  respond  to  efforts  towarJ 
securing  reasonable  legislation  for  the  preservation  of  the  familj 
unit,  because  on  it  rest  our  social  institutions.  Desertion  strike 
at  the  unit  family  and  tends  to  destroy  it.  The  destitute,  aban- 
doned wife,  even  when  she  is  without  children,  is  a  pitiable 
object.  She  has  been  taken  from  her  former  home,  ofttimes  one 
of  dependence,  and  given  a  new  setting  or  relationship  in  the  social 
order,  and  to  have  it  wantonly  destroyed  leaves  her  helpless  and 
adrift.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  statistics  of  the  per- 
centage of  prostitution  among  this  class  of  women,  as  the  result  of 
helplessness  and  supposed  disgrace.  Looking  at  the  deserted  wife 
from  every  view  point,  moral,  economic  and  social,  her  protection 
is  an  obligation  on  the  state  and  her  relief  and  the  public  welfare 
can  best  be  secured  by  an  amendment  to  the  Child  Abandonment 
Law  making  her  desertion  in  destitute  circumstances  a  felony. 

Chairman  Wai.dman:  Tho  subject  is  open  for  general 
discussion. 

Dr.  EnwARD  T.  Devine:  I  think  that  from  the  larger  point 
of  view  of  a  conference  of  charities,  there  is  a  reconciliation 
between  the  views  presented  in  these  two  papers,,  and  that  wc  are 
under  very  great  obligations  v   both  of  the  writers. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  anyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  the 
prosecution  of  a  particidar  class  of  cases  and  the  enforcement 
of  a  particular  feature  of  tie  law,  should  be  greatly  impressed  by 
tho  difficulties  of  getting  that  law  enforced.  Mr.  Sobel.  as  I 
understand  it,  has  spoken  from  the  experience  in  the  prosecution 
in  thirty-five  of  these  cases.  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that 
the  impression  that  has  been  made  upon  his  mind  is  just  the 
impression  that  would  be  made  upon  the  mind  of  any  one  of  us 
placed  in  a  similar  position,  expecting  to  secure  results  and  dis- 
appointed because  of  what  are  apparently  unnecessary  obstacle; 
placed  in  the  way,  difficulties  in  part  arising  in  the  law  itself. 

I  know  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of 
child  labor  cases,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of 
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mendicancy  cases,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  particular  class  of  cases  are  very  apt  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  sympathetic  cooperation,  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  judges  and  prosecuting  officials, and  those  difficulties, perhaps, 
may  take  a  disproportionately  large  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  are  thus  trying  to  get  a  particular,  definite  thing  done. 
Now,  it  is  very  encouraging,  I  think,  when  one  is  overwhelmed 
by  these  difficulties  to  get  the  larger  view  which  a  more  complete 
statistical  statement  may  give  us.  '  This  difference  is  not  a  dif- 
ference between  Buffalo  and  Xew  York  City,  or  between  Erie 
county  and  New  York  county.  The  figures  Mr.  Wade  has  given 
relate  in  part  to  Erie  County  and  in  part  to  New  York,  where  at 
least  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Sobel's  work  is  done.  I  was  struck  by 
the  difference  in  the  table  Mr.  Wade  has  presented  for  the  differ- 
ent counties  making  up  the  municipality  of  New  York.  There 
were,  as  I  remember,  some  ninety-one  cases  in  New  York  county 
in  which  prosecutions  have  been  brought,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  were  successful.  There  was  only  a  single  case, 
hs  I  remember,  in  Kings  county,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
one  or  two  counties  in  New  York  City,  do  not  appear  in  that  list 
at  all. 

So  it  is  not  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  personality  of 
any  particular  prosecuting  official,  it  ie  a  question  largely  of  what 
our  judgment  is  upon  a  given  statement  of  the  facts ;  as  to  whether, 
on  the  whole,  we  ought  to  be  encouraged  or  discouraged  by  what 
has  happened  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Now,  my  own  feeling  is  this:  If  we  have  not  by  this  law 
actually  diminished  the  number  of  desertions,  as  I  believe  we  have, 
we  nevertheless,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  with 
the  legislation  because  of  the  fact  that  probably  the  number 
would  have  been  very  considerably  increased  if  it  had  not  been 
for  its  deterring  influence. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  compare  what  is  happening  in 
regard  to  desertions  under  this  law  with  what  is  happening  in 
regard  to  divorces,  for  example.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
the  figures  presented  tn  us  by  the  TTnited  States  Census  Bureau, 
that  the  number  of  divorces  increase  decade  by  decade,  and  year 
after  year.  If  we  have  done  no  more  than  have  the  number  of 
desertions  stand  still,  so  it  has  not  actually  increased,  during  five 
or  six  years,  it  would  appear  that  this  legislation  is  deterrent  to 
that  extent,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  that  in  itself  may  be  a  reason 
for  satisfaction  rather  than  discouragement. 
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The  difficulties  Mr.  Sobel  hag  encountered  can  be  removed  in 
part  by  the  active  participation  and  cooperation  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  carrying  out  in  good 
faith  of  this  law.  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  law  changed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  judge  to  place  a  person 
convicted  under  this  law  under  probation.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  changed  in  the  direction  Mr.  Wade  has  indicated,  to  cover 
desertion  of  the  wife  in  destitute  circumstances. 

President  Williams:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  enter 
at  all  largely  into  the  discussion,  but  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
what  I  fancy  may  be  a  partial  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  these  two  reports,  following  that  reason  with  another 
point  in  addition  to  those  suggested  by  Dr.  Devine. 

I  fancy  one  explanation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  to  which  Mr.  Sobel  referred  —  I  have  not 
got  statistics  to  prove  it,  but  I  fancy  this  would  be  the  case, —  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases  are  persons  who  come  to  this  country 
as  immigrants,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  marriage  tie 
and  the  new  laws  of  this  country,  as  affecting  old  customs,  do  no) 
present  the  same  binding  force  to  one  who  comes  here  unaccus- 
tomed to  our  civilization  as  in  the  communities  where  there  are 
fewer  immigrants  and  where  the  law  is  a  thing  to  which  the  people 
as  a  whole  are  more  accustomed. 

I  fancy  it  would  be  found  just  as  it  is  in  treating  cases  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  that  most  cases  in  which  difficulty  arises  in 
cities  like  New  York  are  the  cases  of  those  who  are  either  imme 
diate  immigrants  themselves,  or  the  children  of  those  who  have 
come  over  comparatively  recently. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  see  figures  on  this  whole  subject 
that  relate  to  nationality.  My  own  belief  is  that  we,  in  manv 
of  our  problems  of  law,  especially  the  application  of  existing  law?. 
are  not  sufficiently  alert  to  the  difference  in  the  tone  of  mind 
of  the  lawbreaker  produced  iiy  his  previous  environment  in 
another  country,  and  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  lawbreaker  who  has 
been  brought  up  here  under  our  existing  laws.  In  other  words, 
the  past  of  a  man's  life,  broken  when  he  leaves  the  country  of  his 
birlh,  makes  him,  as  it  were,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  on  the  sea 
of  life  in  the  new  country  to  which  be  goes,  and  very  often  with- 
out any  moral  obliquity,  he  becomes  a  lawbreaker.  Then  it  is 
that  the  prosecuting  officer,  finding  men  whom  he  knows  are  not 
really  criminals,  hesitates  to  enforce  the  existing  law,  and  the 
law  itself  becomes  a  dead  letter. 
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Chairman  Waidman  :  We  shall  now  turn  to  the  second  part 
of  the  session,  a  discussiou  of  the  question  "  What  Steps  are  to 
be  Taken  to  Guard  Children  Against  Tuberculosis  V 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Folks,  whose  name  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  introduction  to  this  body. 

WHAT  STEPS  ARE  TO  BE  TAKEN  TO  GUARD  CHIL- 
DREN AGATNST  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mb.  Homer  Folks:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  thought  the  topic  was 
the  removal  of  children  from  homes  in  which  there  is  tuberculosis. 
Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  responsibility 
which  social  workers  of  all  grades  and  places  should  feel  for  the 
protection  of  children  from  tuberculosis,  as  it  is  so  great  a  cause 
of  sickness  and  of  death. 

If  at  times  in  the  past  we  have  perhaps  not  paid  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  health  aspects  of  the  relief  problem,  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  at  present  we  are  moving  very. rapidly  in  that  direction,  hav- 
ing always  in  mind  not  merely  the  question  of  relief,  not  merely 
the  question  of  the  undermining  of  moral  character,  but  also  at 
all  times  the  possibility  of  the  undermining  of  the  physical  basis 
of  character  and  efficiency,  by  disease. 

Since  the  great  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in  Wash- 
ington, a  year  ago  last  October,  I  think  there  has  been  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  separat- ' 
ing  the  sick  from  the  well.  Though  not  anywhere  announced,  that 
was  the  impression  conveyed  by  all  the  papers  read  and  all  the 
exhibits  shown.  One  of  the  things  which  emphasized  that  most 
clearly  to  my  mind  was  a  certain  exhibit  by  the  nursing  association 
of  Baltimore.  That  exhibit  attempted  to  interpret  the  results  of 
their  efforts  in  educating  families  of  consumptives,  and  in  edu- 
cating consumptives  themselves  at  home.  It  represented  the  net 
result  of  teaching  consumptives  how  to  care  for  themselves  .so  as 
not  to  infect  their  children  and  their  households.  After  that  had 
been  going  on  for  a  very  considerable  time,  an  inventory,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  results  was  taken.  Inquiry  was  made  and  a  med- 
ical examination  was  made,  as  to  what  proportion  of  those  con- 
sumptives had  actually  been  taught  to  be  sufficiently  careful  in  the 
disposal  of  the  sputum  as  not  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  other 
members  of  the  household,  and  as  to  the  number  of  cases  of  infec- 
tion that  bad  occurred  since  the  visiting  nurfies  began,  their  work. 
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On  the  first  point,  out  of  a  total  of  1,160  patients  under  their 
care,  the  numbar  whom  they  found  to  be  sufficiently  careful,  judg- 
ing from  the  medical  point  of  view,  to  prevent  further  infection, 
was  nine, —  one  per  cent,  or  a  little  less.  The-  number  whom  they 
thought  might  be  termed  to  be  fairly  careful,  though  still  exposing 
children  and  others  to  some  danger,  was  143,  or  twelve  per 
cent.  The  number  who  were  still  described  as  careless,  that  is, 
continuing  to  expose  the  children  and  the  wife  or  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household  to  infection  from  that  most  serious  disease, 
was  719,  or  sixty-three  per  cent.  And  the  number  whom  they 
termed  as  grossly  careless,  negligently  or  criminally  careless,  was 
289,  or  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total. 

That  represents,  of  course,  the  final  stages  of  the  undermining  of 
the  stamina  and  undermining  of  the  will  power  by  the  disease,  ami 
if  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  of  means,  with  all  conditions  of  life 
made  as  easy  as  possible,  to  secure  adequate  protection,  how  much 
more  difficult  must  it  be  under  the  conditions  of  overcrowding,  of 
poverty  and  of  want  that  exist  in  many  of  these  families. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  we  cannot  look  to  home  care  as  an  adequate  remedy.  We 
must  look  to  Borne  other  method,  and  we  must  look  to  the  actual 
physical  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  well.  I  was  going  to  re- 
mark, having- in  mind  the  version  of  the  subject  as  I  recalled  it, 
that  if  we  propose  the  removal  of  the  children  from  the  homes,  we 
are  approaching  this  problem  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view  than  any  other  problem  dealing  with  infectious  diseases. 
That  in  every  other  case  we  believe,  not  in  removing  some  of  the 
members  of  the  household  from  the  home,  but  in  removing  the  in- 
fecting disease  and  the  infecting  person  from  the  household. 

I  think  that  is  the  true  line  of  approach  in  this  case.  Even  if 
we  remove  the  children,  we  have  by  no  means  solved'  the  problem. 
We  still  have  left  the  sick  person.  We  still  have  left  the  problem 
of  adequate  care  for  the  sick  person.  We  have  not  accomplished 
an  entirely  satisfactory  method  for  the  earc  of  the  children,  so  I 
would  urge  in  these  cases,  as  a  better  principle  to  follow,  that  we 
should  remove  the  consumptive  from  the  children  and  not  the  chil- 
dren from  the  consumptive;  and  that  we  should,  of  course,  at  the 
same  time,  disinfect  and  clean  the  home  so  as  to  make  it  a  fit  place 
for  the  remaining  members  of  the  household.  And  in  connection 
with  the  removal  of  the  consumptive,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
infection,  I  will  only  take  sufficient  time  to  call  your  attention  t<i 
the  fact  that  this  state  has  practically,  by  its  legislation  of  last 
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winter,  adopted  the  policy  that  it  is  the  duty  of  local  authorities  to 
provide  accommodations  for  tuberculous  patients  of  all  ages,  ex- 
cept incipient ;  and  while  the  state  itself  is  now  doubling  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  hospitals  for  incipient  cases,  it  has  passed  a  law  by 
which  each  county  may  establish,  entirely  apart  from  its  alms- 
houses and  entirely  apart  from  the  administration  of  relief,  and 
as  a  part  of  the  sanitary  protection  of  the  county,  a  hospital  for 
tuberculosis  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  managers,  of  citizens, 
unpaid,  slowly  changing  in  its  membership,  so  that  it  is  possible 
now  —  and  I  am  glad  to  say  a  considerable  number  of  counties  are 
already  moving  in  that  direction  —  it  is  possible,  and  a  duty  laid 
upon  each  county,  to  provide  a  place,  not  an  almshouse,  but  a  hos- 
pital, to  which  tuberculous  patients,  in  danger  of  infecting  other 
members  of  their  household,  may  be  removed,  and  the  enforcement 
of  that  law  seems  to  me  to  open  the  proper  line  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  suggestion  implied  in  my  topic 

Chairman  Waldman:  Without  wishing  to  be  polemical  in 
this  discussion,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  asking  Mr.  Folks  to  let 
us  know,  if  he  can,  what  the  total  sanitarium  capacity  is  in  th-i 
state  of  New  York,  and  what  the  total  number  of  consumptives  is 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Folks,  I  think,  is  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Tuberculosis  Committee,  and  I  imagine  has 
the  figures  at  his  finger-ends. 

Mr.  Folks:  I  am  not  chairman  of  that  Committee,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference  of  sanitary  officers  I  had  occasion  to 
prepare  these  figures  as  to  the  city  of  New  York.  There  were 
available  at  that  time,  actually  already  available,  1,800  bods,  and 
the  number  of  beds  in  course  of  construction  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  about  another  1,800.  The  number  of  beds  that  should  be 
available  in  the  quite  near  future  is  not  less  than  4,000  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Tn  the  state  at  large  the  number  available  is  very 
much  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  needed,  but  the  number 
becoming  available  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

In  the  suggestion  I  made,  I  had  in  mind  not  what  it  is  possible 
to  do  at  the  moment,  but  the  thing  we  should  prepare  ourselves  to 
do  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Chairman  Waldman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Dr.  John  W. 
Brannan.  who,  as  president  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals.  New 
York  City,  has  been  actively  interested  for  years  in  the  fight 
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against  tuberculosis,  and  is  particularly  interested  at  the  present 
time  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  open-air  school. 

De.  Bbass'an  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The 
title  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me  would  seem  to  limit  me  to  a 
discussion  of  the  open-air  schools  for  children  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis,  and  that  is  what  I  shall  discuss  chiefly. 

I  should  like,  however,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  say  first 
a  few  words  about  the  schools  that  have  been  established  duriap 
the  last  two  years  for  children  already  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
In  this  company  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  these 
schools  in  detail.  Many,  most  of  you,  know  that  they  have  been 
in  existence  for  several  years  in  Boston,  Providence  and  Pitts- 
burg, as  well  as  in  New  York,  and  I  believe  some  are  now  in 
process  of  establishment  in  Chicago  and  Hartford. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  Providence  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  following  closely  upon  that  came  the  one  in  Bos- 
ton. Of  our  schools  the  first  was  established  a  year  ago  last  June. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  outside  of  New  York  these  schools  are 
but  little  known.  I  have  here  three  publications  in  each  of  which 
there  ia  a  description  of  an  open-air  school,  one  article  on  the 
Franklin  Park  School  in  Boston,  and  two  about  the  school  in 
Providence,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  publication  or  paper  that 
speaks  of  our  schools,  and  yet  we  have  at  the  present  time  in 
New  York  City  six  schools  for  tuberculous  children.  Altogether 
we  have  nearly  200  children  now  being  taught  out  of  doors, 
about  as  many  as  there  are  in  ell  the  other  cities  put  together. 

The  general  features  of  these  schools  are  known  to  most  of 
you,  but  I  should  like  to  run  them  over.  In  the  first  place  the 
children  are  actually  outdoors  from  the  time  they  come  to  the 
school  until  the  time  they  go  home.  They  have  a  hot,  substantial 
meal  at  midday,  and  in  the  two  schools  under  our  charge  they 
receive  milk  and  eggs  at  other  times  during  the  day.  I  believe 
that  in  some  of  the  schools  the  children  are  given  milk  and  crackers 
or  bread  and  milk  instead  of  milk  and  eggs,  and  I  think  at  Belle- 
vue  we  shall  very  soon  make  that  change,  also,  in  the  feeding, 

In  addition,  as  the  children  are  in  the  open  air  in  all  seasons, 
they  are  warmly  clothed,  especially  in  the  winter.  They  wear  a 
hat  or  cap,  and  gloves  if  necessary,  warm  flannels,  thick  clothes 
and  wraps  or  rugs.  The  teaching  is  really  a  secondary  feature  of 
the  school,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  It  is  first  of  all  a  hospital 
in  which  the  children  also  receive  instruction, 
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I  might,  perhaps,  even  go  further  back  and  say  that  the  first 
school,  long  before  any  of  these,  was  established  at  Sea  Breeze, 
which  is  a  hospital  for  surgical  tuberculosis  in  children.  Five 
years  ago  that  hospital  school  was  established  and  a  teacher  was 
sent  by  the  Board  of  Education.  I  was  reminded  of  this  when  I 
thought  of  telling  you  what  progress  children  make  under  these 
conditions  in  the  open  air,  as  my  experience  has  been  very  largely 
at  Sea  Breeze,  where  I  have  seen  some  remarkable  results. 

This  is  rather  a  digression,  but  it  is  of  importance,  in  view  of 
the  class  of  schools  I  am  to  speak  of  later,  that  is,  those  schools  in 
which  children  that  are  predisposed  are  to  be  taught.  I  recall  one 
instance  of  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age  who  had  passed  most  of 
her  life  in  hospitals.  She  could  read  a  little  but  could  not  write, 
but  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  this  open-air  instruction  she  had 
reached  about  the  same  period  of  progress  in  her  studies  that 
girls  of  her  age  reach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  There  are 
some  other  cases  like  that,  not  all  so  striking,  but  in  a  general  way 
all  these  children  make  very  marked  improvement,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  stimulus  of  the  open  air,  particularly  in  the  winter. 
Much  of  the  gain  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  abundant  supply  of 
nourishing  food,  which  many  of  them  would  not  have  if  they 
were  going  to  school  from  their  homes. 

One  interesting  feature  of  these  schools  is  they  are  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  private  and  public  effort.  The  private  effort 
may  be  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  associations,  such  as  the 
Charity  Organization,  or  possibly  private  in  one  sense,  as  not 
being  connected  with  the  school  authorities.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  board  of  education  always  furnishes  the  teachers,  and,  in  some 
instances,  also  the  place  in  which  the  school  is  held. 

Next  to  securing  teachers,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  find  s 
place.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  we  were  a  little  behind 
other  cities  in  establishing  these  schools  in  New  York.  Tn  New 
York  we  might  not  have  any  schools  now  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  day  camps  that  were  established  on  the  ferry  boats  Sonthfipld. 
Westfield,  and  Middletown.  The  Chanty  Organization  Society 
opened  the  first  camp  on  the  Southfield  some  two  years  ago. 
and,  .after  a  year's  very  successful  management  of  the  boat, 
their  funds  not  being  sufficient,  they  asked  Bellevue  to  take  it 
over,  which  we  did. 

After  a  time,  as  the  number  of  children  increased,  it  occurred 
to  Br.  James  Alexander  Miller,  who  was  at  the  head  of  our  tuber- 
culosis work,   that   the  children  should   have   instruction.     The 
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board  of  education  found  a  teacher,  who  is  a  cured  case  of  tuber- 
culosis himself,  and  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  school  ever 
since.  Thus  the  school  has  become  an  important  part  of  the  day 
camp. 

I  should  say  that  practically  all  these  schools  were  started  by 
private  initiative,  but  this  is  not  quite  true  of  the  schools  1  am 
about  to  speak  of  now,  except  that  the  initiative  did  come  from 
outside  the  school  department. 

Last  spring  when  we  received  the  report  of  the  Franklin  Park 
School  of  Boston,  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  telling  of  their 
admirable  results,  it  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  it  was  time  for 
the  board  of  education  in  New  York  to  take  up  this  work  itself, 
having  the  teachers  and  having  the  rooms.  I  went  personally 
with  a  copy  of  the  report  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  President  Winthnm 
and  Mr.  Stern,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elementary 
Schools  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  laid  the  matter  before 
them.  I  was  met  half  way  by  all  of  them,  and  more  than  half 
way  by  I>r.  Maxwell.  They  took  up  the  subject  at  once  and  it 
only  remained  to  see  how  it  should  lie  put  through.  A  enmmittev 
was  formed,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Tuberculosis  Committee  -if 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  school  authorities.  In  the  month  of  July  last  we  had  a  uuiuIht 
of  meetings.  Pr.  Jaeobi,  that  grand  old  man,  was  a  most 
important  member  of  our  Committee.  I  think  he  is  between 
seventy-five  and  eighty  years  of  age,  and  twice  he  came  down  t.i 
New  York  during  those  hot  days,  having  to  travel  all  night  com- 
ing down  and  all  night  going  back,  from  his  country  place  at  Lake 
George,  to  take  part  in  our  deliberation*,  and  what  we  have  recom- 
mended, and  which  is  about  to  bo  carried  out,  is  largely  due  t" 
the  weight  of  his  opinion. 

Mv  own  idea  in  the  beginning  was  that  we  should  take  care 
of  children  already  infected  more  or  less  with  tuberculosis,  but 
Dr.  Maxwell  said  we  must  not  bring  such  cases  into  the  school*, 
and  so  we  decided  to  limit  the  classes  to  children  who  are  only 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  that  is.  liable  to  take  the  disease 
if  put  under  conditions  favorable  for  infection;  children  under- 
nourished, under-weight,  under-fed.  languid,  pale,  anaemic,  sickly 
children,  so-called  "  scrofulous  "  children,  children  with  enlarged 
glands  —  you  all  know  them.  Tn  September  Dr.  Maxwell  in- 
formed ns  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  approved  the  plan 
and  had  resolved  to  ask  the  board  of  estimate  for  money  to  equip 
twenty  rooms,  one  in  each  of  twenty  schools.     The  windows  in 
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these  rooms  are  to  be  arranged  bo  that  the  air  inside  will  be  practi- 
cally as  pure  and  nearly  as  cold  as  the  air  without.  There  are  to 
be  twenty  pupils  in  each  class,  so  that  400  children  in  all  are  to 
have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  in  this  initial  experiment.  Dr.  Max- 
well tells  me  that  they  are  about  to  select  these  rooms,  preferably 
in  the  corner,  the  sunny  eorner,  of  schools  in  congested  districts. 

In  order  that  the  children  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air 
without  exposure  to  hardship,  they  must,  of  course,  be  as  warmly 
dressed  as  the  children  in  other  open-air  schools  such  as  I  have 
described. 

They  must  also  be  fed.  That  is  the  crucial  point.  I  sec  Dr. 
Devine.here  and  I  am  afraid  he  looks  with  some  doubt  upon  this 
feature  of  it,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  take  these  children  and 
put  them  in  the  fresh  air,  which  is  going  to  give  them  a  tremen- 
dous appetite  —  I  have  seen  what  it  is —  without  feeding  thein, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  cannot  bo  done  at  home.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  mean  to  feed  children  whose  parents  are  able  to  do  it,  but 
those  whose  parents  cannot  do  so  must  also  have  food.  We  think 
it  can  be  provided,  and  in  fact  it  is  already  so  provided  in  some 
schools,  without  the  children  knowing  whether  their  parents  pay 
or  not.  At  all  events,  we  hopo  to  have  opinion  suspended  on  this 
point  until  the  schools  have  lieen  in  operation  throughout  this 
winter. 

There  was  some  opposition  to  this  plan,  as  there  is  to  every 
new  project,  mainly  on  the  part»f  taxpayers'  associations,  during 
the  budget  hearings,  although  the  amount  of  money  asked  for  was 
very  small,  $6,500  for  changes  in  the  twenty  rooms,  and  $20,000 
for  twenty  additional  teachers.  Fortunately,  as  we  think,  this 
opposition  did  not ' prevail. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  progress  from 
the  schools  for  children  affected  with  tuberculosis  to  schools  for 
children  who  are  predisposed,  who  will  become  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis judging  from  our  experience  in  the  past,  exposed  as  they 
are  to  the  disease  in  their  homes  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  preventa- 
tive measure  that  we  urge. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Education,  who  lived  in  Harlem,  to  go  up  and  visit  a  school  in 
which  he  was  especially  interested  on  116th  street,  and  Bee  their 
system  of  ventilation  and  see  if  I  could  suggest  any  improvement. 
There  were,  in  fact,  five  systems  of  ventilation  in  that  building, 
and  when  the  windows  were  closed,  which  it  was  necessary  to  do 
in  order  that  the  systems  might  work,  the  children  complained 
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of  headaches  and  even  the  teachers  became  ill.  He  told  me  that 
was  simply  a  sample  of  many  schools  in  Manhattan.  I  was  un- 
able to  suggest  much  to  him.  He  seemed  to  think  that  because  of 
our  experience  in  hospitals,  where  we  also  have  problems  of 
ventilation  which  are  not  by  any  means  satisfactorily  solved,  we 
might  be  able  to  advise  something  for  the  school,  but  I  could  not 
suggest  a  remedy  for  the  conditions  that  I  found  in  that  school. 

In  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  our  first  meeting  a  few  days 
ago  I  noticed  that  Dr.  Maxwell  had  invited  our  committee  to 
study  the  systems  of  ventilation  in  the  school  houses  in  New  York 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  improvements.  Since  then  I  have  taken 
up  the  matter  with  him,  and  he  at  once  welcomed  any  investiga- 
tion on  our  part,  and  we  shall  include  in  that  investigation  thr 
methods  of  cleaning.  He  said  he  had  been  trying  for  years  to 
abolish  the  feather  duster.  I  know  the  feather  duster,  not  only  in 
our  homes,  but  for  many  years  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  also  dry 
sweeping.  From  the  day  we  took  charge  of  that  hospital  eight 
years  ago  we  prohibited  dry  sweeping  and  there  has  been  very 
little  of  it  since  then.  The  brooms  have  moist  cloths  wrapped  over 
the  ends  and  in  place  of  dry  dusters  moist  cloths  are  used. 

I  do  not  see  why  a  school  room  for  children  who  are  compelled 
to  go  there  by  law,  should  not  be  just  as  clean  as  a  hospital  ward, 
and  it  will  be  our  business  to  bring  that  about,  if  possible. 

One  difficult  feature  in  the  school  rooms  in  New  York  City, 
and  I  suppose  elsewhere,  is  the  Siaracter  of  the  desks  and  chairs. 
The  desks  are  fastened  by  iron  legs  and  claw  feet  to  the  floor  so 
that  the  dirt  accumulates  under  the  feet,  and  it  cannot  be  removed 
with  brooms  or  even  with  a  vacuum  cleaner  such  as  was  in  opera- 
tion two  years  ago  when  I  was  in  the  school  referred  to  above. 
Dr.  Maxwell  tells  us  that  he  has  endeavored  to  do  away  with  these 
fixed  desks  and  have  them  replaced  with  movable  desks  such  as 
are  in  use  in  the  school  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  New 
York,  but  it  has  been  impossible  because  of  the  expense  of  the 
latter.  I  have  seen  the  desks  in  this  school  and  they  have  several 
features  which  add  to  the  cost  and  which  are  not  necessary  for  our 
purpose.  All  that  we  need  is  a  desk  of  simple  construction,  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  public  schools  but  not  fixed  to  the  floor.  Desk? 
and  chairs  of  this  character  can  be  fastened  to  strips  of  wood  and 
moved  bodily  to  the  side  of  the  room  so  that  the  floor  may  be 
properly  cleaned  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  which  should  be  at 
least  once  each  day.     I  should  like  in  conclusion  —  I  have  ex- 
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ceeded  my  time,  I  don't  dare  look  at  the  clock  —  to  read  from  the 
report  of  a  commission  appointed  in  Boston  by  the  school  board 
to  suggest  improvements  in  the  ventilation  of  their  buildings  and 
also  the  best  way  to  establish  open-air  classes  in  the  schools : 

"A  child  spends  a  large  part  of  its  life  in  the  school  room. 
Strong  and  healthy  children  are  'those  that  have  spent  the  most 
time  in  the  open  air.  Life  in  the  open  air  is  the  best  investment 
that  one  who  is  not  strong  can  make.  The  nearer  the  school  room 
can  approximate  to  the  open  air  the  larger  will  be  the  return  to 
the  city  on  its  investment  in  schools.  There  would  seem  to  be  a 
need  in  all  school  rooms  of  a  more  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air ; 
*of  maintaining  rooms  at  a  proper  temperature,  and  the  lower  the 
better  the  air ;  of  proper,  sufficient  and  hygienic  methods  of  dust- 
ing frequently  done ;  of  the  frequent  washing  of  rooms ;  of  fre- 
quent and  prolonged  airing  of  all  parts  of  the  school  house  by 
open  windows;  and  other  means  employed  to  the  end  that  the 
place  and  air  where  the  child  spends  so  much  of  its  life  be  as 
near  as  possible  that  of  outdoors  in  a  dustless  region." 

My  own  belief  is  that  if  we  follow  this  plan  along  the  lines  I 
have  indicated,  and  which  seem  very*  clearly  the  lines  that  should 
be  followed,  in  from  five  to  ten  years  from  now  we  shall  have  no 
more  children  suffering  from  inadequate  ventilation  in  the  schools 
of  New  York  City. 

Da.  Edward  T.  Devine:  Will  you  permit  me  one  moment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  my  friend  this  doubt, 
or  suspicion  of  a  doubt,  which  he  thinks  I  entertain. 

When  Dr.  Brannan  a  few  years  ago  started  out  with  his  chari- 
table scheme  for  supplying  milk  and  eggs  to  the  out-patients  that 
came  to  Bellevue  Hospital  Dispensary, there  to  be  treated  for  tuber- 
culosis, he  entertained  in  the  same  way  a  suspicion  that  there 
might  be  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  this  milk  and  eggs  that 
he  intended  to  give  to  the  out-patients  coming  to  Bellevue  Hospital 
should  be  given,  and  he  anticipated  any  doubts  I  might  have,  and 
which  he  seemed  rather  to  expect  that  I  would  have,  as  to  whether 
this  would  be  outdoor  relief.  He  called  at  my  office  and  asked 
whether  I  had  any  such  doubts,  thus  showing  the  far-sightedness 
and  diplomacy  which  always  characterize  the  doctor. 

I  told  him  that  in  my  opinion  if  that  milk  and  eggs  were  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician  it  was  to  be  looked  upon  not  as  relief  but  as 
medicine,  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  quite  appropriate  that  such 
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prescriptions  should  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  physi- 
cian thought  they  ought  to  be  filled. 

In  the  same  way  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  not  only  the  proper  clothing  which  these  children  should  have 
in  order  that  the  plan  may  be  of  benefit,  to  them  should  be  sup- 
plied, but  also  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  food; 
that  whatever  the  physician  says  they  ought  to  have  should  be 
supplied  in  order  that  the  schools  may  justify  their  existence. 

I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  about  that,  as  far  as  my  personal 
opinion  is  concerned,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  Dr.  Brannan  to 
know  that  not  only  the  Tuberculosis  Committee  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  and  I  are  members,  has  favored  that  action,  but  also 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  So-* 
ciety  has  by  resolution  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 

Chairman  Waldman  :  I  much  regret  to  have  to  inform  the 
Conference  that  Dr.  John  J.  Cronin  is  not  with  us,  having  been 
unavoidably  detained  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Abny,  of 
Buffalo,  has  kindly  consented  to  read  Dr.  Cronin's  paper. 

PREDISPOSING     INFLUENCES     OF     RESPIRATORY 
ABNORMALITIES  TO  TUBERCULOSIS. 

John  J.  Ckonin,  M.  D. 

The  one  agent  who  more  than  any  other  approaches  the  people 
needing  advice  and  assistance  at  the  most  opportune  moment  is 
the  visitor  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  It  is  this  visitor 
who  meets  the  needy  at  the  most  opportune  moment  to  success- 
fully drive  home  the  lessons  of  hygiene  of  home  and  self,  because 
she  usually  meets  them  when  all  other  sources  of  appeals  have 
been  tried  out  without  result,  and  now  she  appeals  to  the  court  of 
final  inquiry. 

It  is  just  at  this  psychological  moment  that  a  proficient  charity 
visitor  is  most  able  to  advise  and  get  results;  a  well  disciplined 
and  trained  visitor  is  one  who  perceives  the  present  state  of 
affairs  and  spontaneously  appreciates  the  remedy  that  should  be 
applied.  At  this  particular  moment  the  people,  due  to  the  misery 
of  living  in  such  straits,  are  thankful  and  receptive  pf  any  sug- 
gestion that  may  be  offered  to  prevent  such  conditions  prevailing 
or  even  obtaining  in  the  future. 

It  has  lieen  most  pointedly  and  emphatically  shown  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam IT.  Allen  that  the  public  schools,  or  other  schools  for  that 
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matter,  are  the  logical  clearing  houses  for  the  distribution  of 
assistance,  whether  material  or  educative. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  the  conditions,  physical,  hygienic  and 
sanitary,  of  sixty-three  families  in  each  of  which  at  least  one  case 
of  tuberculosis  existed.  The  conditions  analyzed  show  at  once 
what  may  be  expected  and  should  be  required  of  a  relief  visitor. 
In  these  homes  there  were  lift  children  of  school  age.  The 
nationalities  represented  were  Germans,  Irish,  Jewish,  Slavs, 
English  and  Americans.  Two  families  had  six  living  children 
each  as  the  largest  number,  and  some  had  one  and  two  living. 
One  family  shows  a  record  of  six  living  children  and  seven  dead. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  homes  was  very  uniformly  bad; 
three  and  four  room  apartments  usually  containing  two  or  three 
inside  rooms,  ventilation  obtained  from  air  shaft  or  one  or  two 
windows  in  front.  The  best  room  in  the  house  was  reserved  for 
the  patient.  Plumbing  was  exposed  or  boarded,  in  either  case  the 
parts  about  the  sink  were  damp  and  musty. 

Papering  of  the  walls  was  dull  and  dark  and  only  too  often 
dirty.  Ceilings  were  uniformly  dirty  and  covered  with  smut. 
Woodwork  was  regularly  finished  dark  and  the  environmental 
gloom  could  have  no  other  effect  than  depression,  not  only  on  the 
patient,  but  also  on  the  members  of  the  family.  What  a  difference 
two  coats  of  distempered  white  paint  would  make  in  the  lives  of 
these  poor  people! 

The  food  used  by  the  families  may  properly  be  described  as 
good  and  nutritious  in  twenty-seven  instances,  and  poor  in  thirty- 
one  instances;  in  two  eases  the  food  was  bad  but  the  cooking 
and  service  good.  Where  fond  was  found  good,  the  cooking  and 
service  were  found  good ;  where  the  food  was  bad,  the  cooking  and 
service  were  bad,  save  in  two  instances  where  the  people  were 
wretchedly  poor. 

It  is  interesting  and  appalling  to  note  that  these  cases,  selected 
simply  from  a  street  index  record,  showed  forty-one  fathers  as  the 
tuberculous  victim,  ten  mothers,  three  fathers  and  mothers,  one 
sinter,  one  uncle,  one  aunt,  one  original  case,  three  not  stated. 
The  member  of  the  family  sick,  the  poor  food  and  service,  unsani- 
tary rooms,  make  an  interesting  quartet  calculated  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  the  tuberculous. 

There  were  many  striking  examples  of  well -developed  child- 
hood, quite  a  few  with  average  development,  and  a  small  propor- 
tion that  might  be  termed  poorly  nourished.  Because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  analyze  this  factor,  this  personal  est i mete  is  given  in  this 
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comprehensive  way.      Of  the  119  children  physically  examined, 

113  showed  some  defects,  singly  or  associated,  of  nutrition,  glandu- 
lar apparatus  of  the  chest,  ribs  or  scapula  and  spine.  The  con- 
dition of  the  children's  mouths  was  uniformly  bad.  Only  102 
children  were  found  abnormal,  due  to  defective  nasal  breathing  or 
obstructive  abnormalities  of  mouth  and  pharynx.  The  charity 
visitor  may  easily  be  drilled  and  acquainted  with  the  points  she 
should  look  for.  Reports  from  her  to  her  superior  officers  would 
result  in  betterment  of  the  conditions  as  regards  sanitation  and 
personal  hygiene. 

Advice  of  the  visitor  will  usually  have  much  weight  if  it  sup- 
plements the  advice  of  the  school  physician  and  nurse.  Such  a 
large  proportion  of  children  in  homes  of  the  tuberculous  show 
these  abnormalities,  that  general  advice  to  see  the  school  physician 
for  examination  and  an  exhortation  to  follow  his  advice  will  result 
in  stimulating  recourse  to  physicians  or  institutions,  so  that  the 
possibility  of  attaining  normal  development  and  increased  vigor 
and  vitality  will  obtain  from  the  earliest  possible  moment  The 
records  compiled  from  such  advice  and  attention  would  show  very 
efficient  reBulte. 

To  wipe  out  tuberculosis  we  must  prevent  it,  and  the  best  means 
of  securing  prevention  is  had  when  the  head  cavities  are  thoroughly 
freed  of  obstruction  and  sources  of  systemic  infection.  The  eradi- 
cation of  obstructions  and  cleansing  of  infective  sources  allow 
normal  vivifying  oxygen  absorption.  This  in  turn  renders  the 
blood  the  moat  potent,  constant  and  effective  oxidizing  fluid,  a  most 
efficient  agent  in  assuring  the  body  perfect  health. 

Chairman  Waldman:  I  shall  now  call  upon  Rabbi  Goldstein 
to  read  the  paper  by  Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  President  of  The 
Tuberculosis  Preventorium  for  Children,  at  Lakewood,  New 
Jersey. 

THE  TUBERCULOSIS  PREVENTORIUM  FOR 

CHILDREN. 

Marctk   M.   Marks. 

Two  thoughts  inspired  those  who  have  just  organized  The 
Tuberculosis  Preventorium  for  Children.  First,  that' children  of 
tuberculous  parents  should,  where  possible,  lie  removed  from  their 
homes  before  the  seeds  of  infection  have  taken  deep  root  in  their 
Bystoms ;   by  open-air  life,  pure  food  and   wise  supervision  they 
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can,  in  most  cases,  be  built  up  quickly  and  returned  to  their  homes 
in  excellent  condition.  Second,  that  during  their  absence,  their 
home  conditions  should  be  improved  and  the  parents  educated  as 
to  the  best  methods  to  prevent  infection;  i.  e.,  open  windows, 
cleanliness,  burning  sputum,  disinfection,  etc.,  so  that  the  danger 
to  the  children  of  again  becoming  infected  on  their  return  may  be 
removed  or  largely  reduced. 

The  Tuberculosis  Preventorium  for  Children  is  the  first  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  broadly  non-sectarian  in 
its  management  and -in  the  dispensation  of  its  benefits.  The  work 
has  been  inspired  and  made  possible  by  the  far-sighted  liberality 
of  Mr.  Xathan  Straus,  who  has  presented  to  the  Preventorium  the 
Cleveland  cottage  and  surrounding  eight  acres  of  pine  woods  and 
a  majority  of  stock  in  the  Lakewood  Hotel  property,  in  which  his 
investment  amounts  to  $500,000.  There  is  no  encumbrance  or 
condition  to  this  gift  We  may  arrange  either  to  use  the  hotel 
property  or  to  sell  it  and  use  the  proceeds  in  constructing  around 
the  Cleveland  cottage  such  buildings  as  we  may  require.  Our 
plan  is  to  build  open  camps  with  accommodations  for  twenty-four 
children  and  a  nurse  in  each. 

We  have  already  taken  possession  of  the  Cleveland  cottage  (in 
May,  1909).  We  arranged  the  porch  for  six  beds  and  the  house 
for  fourteen.  We  placed  all  the  girls  in  this  cottage.  In  addition, 
there  are  rooms  for  the  matrons  and  the  help,  and  dining  accommo- 
dation for  forty  to  fifty  children. 

Xear  the  cottage  we  built  an  open-air  camp  about  100  feet  long, 
to  accommodate  twenty  boys.  They  have  simple,  comfortable  beds 
with  plenty  of  blankets  in  which  they  are  rolled,  Indian  fashion, 
at  night.  There  is  an  awning  in  front  which  is  dropped  at  times 
to  exclude  the  wind.  The  nurse's  room  divides  the  shack  into  two 
parts,  ten  boys  sleeping  in  each  division.  There  is  a  shower  and 
running  water. 

On  July  2,  1909,  the  first  children  arrived.  Since  the  opening 
we  have  received  in  all  ninety-two  boys  and  girls  ranging  from 
four  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  During  their  stay  they  have  all 
been  in  good  health,  showing  steady  improvement  in  general  con- 
dition, all  gaining  in  weight,  some  as  much  as  eight  and  nine 
pounds.  Our  quarters  are  still  taxed  to  their  present  capacity  of 
forty  children.  Plans  are  now  being  worked  out  to  increase  this 
to  400  children  by  next  summer. 

It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  think  that  without  the  prompt  assistance    ' 
of  our  Preventorium  most  of  the  children  we  have  treated  would 
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have  been  {loomed  to  suffering  and  |K>rhaps  t»  early  death.  A  few 
typical  cases  will  suffice  to  show  what  a  slight  chance  of  salvation 
they  had. 

Case    A :    Hoy.    aged    ten.     Father,    mother   and    two    hrotht  i> 

tuberculous;  home  eonditions  poor;  family  supjiorted  hy  charity: 
our  tuberculin  test  on  the  boy  positive;  not  yet  in  infectious  stage: 
gained  seven  pounds  at  Preventorium  and  returned  home  pcrfectl* 
well;  whole  family  then  moved  to  Liberty,  X.  Y. 

Case  B:  Girl,  aged  twelve.  Mother,  brother  ami  sister  tnl-cr- 
cnlous;  home  eonditions  poor;  our  tuberculin  test  positive;  not 
yet  in  infectious  stage;  gained  four  and  one-half  pounds  at 
Preventorium,  where  we  also  have  her  little  brother  and  sister. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  these  children  were  doomed  in  their 
former  surroundings? 

It  is  our  purpose  not  only  to  restore  such  children  to  norma' 
health  —  not  only  in  cooperation  with  the  clinics  to  see  that  home 
conditions  are  radically  improved  during  their  absence,  but  by 
a  careful  "  follow-up "  system  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  children  for  some  time  after  their  discharge  from  the  Pre- 
ventorium in  order  that  the  benefits  of  our  work  may  have 
permanency. 

Proper  occupation  of  mind  and  body  will  second  the  good  effects 
of  the  fresh,  fragrant  air,  the  dry,  porous  soil  of  Lakewood  and 
the  wholesome  food  and  excellent  care  of  the  Preventorium.  It 
is  our  purpose  not  only  to  entertain  the  children,  but  to  give  tteni 
practical  instruction  which  will  be  helpful  in  their  future  years. 
A  simple  ronw  is  bring  arranged,  to  include  carpentering. 
cobbling,  basketry,  weaving,  stencil  work,  metal  work,  etc.  Miss 
Dorothy  Whitney  has  munificently  endowed  this  department  by 
a  gift  of  $10-0.000,  the  interest  of  which  will  pay  for  instructors. 
tools  and  materials. 

We  have  arranged  with  the  N"(w  York  Association  of  Tubercu- 
losis Clinics  to  select  the  children  for  the  Preventorium.  This 
assures  the  nonsretarian  principle  of  our  work,  bringing  children 
of  all  nationalities  from  every  part  of  the  city.  It  also  aeenrrs 
proper  cases  as  the  physicinit-in-chief  of  each  clinic  assumes  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position  of  admitting  physician  to  the  Pre- 
ventorium. Drs.  Abraham  Taeobi,  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Alfred  F. 
Hess  and  -lames  Alexander  Miller  have  been  most  actively  inter- 
ested in  organizing  the  Preventorium  ami  bringing  about  the 
success  of  the  work  thus  far. 
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We  figure  that  $100,000  a  year  will  be  required  to  run  the 
Preventorium  with  400  children.  We  depend  entirely  upon  pub- 
lic subscriptions  for  this  8um  and  have  asked  for  membership 
support  at  $1  a  year  upwards,  and  for  a  million  dollars  in  endow- 
ment to  assure  at  four  per  cent,  interest,  forty  per  cent,  of  our 
annual  needs. 

The  realization  of  the  fact  by  the  public  that  there  are  45,000 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  New  York  City  to-day,  and  that  the 
greatest  and  quickest  results  can  be  accomplished  by  prevention, 
particularly  among  children,  gives  us  the  hope  that  we  shall  have 
a  ready  response  from  the  rich,  from  the  middle  classes  and  from 
those  among  the  poor,  who  will  strain  a  point  to  help,  by  even 
$1  a  year,  such  a  necessary  work  in  our  city. 

Chairman  Waldman:  I  shall  now  call  upon  Dr.  I.  Ogden 
Woodruff,  who  has  for  some  years  been  closely  associated  with 
Dr.  Miller  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  who  will  present  a  paper  to  us  upon  "A  Plan  for  the  Work 
of  Preventing  Tuberculosis  among  Children." 


A  PLAN  FOR  THE  WORK  OF  PREVENTING 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  CHILDREN. 

I.  Oodes  Woodruff,  M.  D. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  guarding  our  children 
against  tuberculosis  given  such  importance  at  this  Conference. 
During  the  last  two  years  spent  in  the  children's  tuberculosis  clinic 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  great  need  of  a  wide-spread  effort  to 
prevent  the  development  of  tuberculosis  among  children  has  bren 
impressed  upon  me  through  the  appalling  extent  of  the  infection 
among  the  little  ones  I  have  examined. 

If  we  are  to  take  up  seriously  this  work  of  guarding  our  chil- 
dren against  tuberculosis,  it  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance, 
if  we  would  gain  any  large  measure  of  success,  that  we  should 
evolve  a  plan  of  campaign,  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  one  in 
which,  in  the  various  centers  in  which  it  is  conducted,  its  several 
working  factors  shall  bo  cooperative  and  interdependent.  Espe- 
cially is  it  essential  that  there  be  the  heartiest  cooperation  between 
the  local  health  and  school  boards,  the  painful  lack  of  which  in 
certain  centers  at  present  is,  T  fear,  handicapping  the  small  work 
already  in  progress.     Moreover  our  campaign  must  be  essentially 
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one  dealing  directly  with  the  children,  both  predisposed  and 
tuberculous. 

Of  course,  in  any  campaign  against  tuberculosis  the  education 
of  the  public  regarding  hygienic  living,  the  instruction  of  tubercu- 
lous patients  concerning  the  infectiousness  of  their  sputum,  the 
disinfection  of  the  premises  inhabited  by  tuberculous  subjects, 
the  provision  of  hospitals  for  advanced  cases  and  the  removal 
thereto  of  the  careless  consumptive  who  is  a  menace  to  his  family, 
the  provision  of  playgrounds  and  parks,  the  correction  of  abnormal 
naso-pharyngeal  conditions,  and  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
milk  supply,  all  of  these  measures  are  most  important,  and,  no 
doubt  yearly  prevent  the  development  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  They  might,  with  benefit,  be  dwelt  upon  at  length, 
but  in  this  state,  especially  in  the  larger  centers,  work  along  these 
lines  is  already  well  organized,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  I 
do  more  than  mention  them  in  passing. 

Regarding  the  supervision  of  the  milk  supply,  you  have  all 
heard  much  discussion  pro  and  con  as  to  the  relative  frequency 
of  infection  from  bovine  and  human  sources.  That  infection  of 
bovine  origin  occurs,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  much  that  has  of  late 
appeared  upon  that  subject  would  persuade  us  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  tuberculosis  in  childhood  is  not  to  be  traced  to  that 
source.  While  we  must  make  every  effort  to  raise  the  milk  supply 
to  the  highest  standard,  we  will  do  well  not  to  hark  too  closely 
to  those  who  favor  the  bovine  origin  as  the  chief  source  of  infec- 
tion, lest  we  lull  ourselves  into  a  false  sense  of  security  in  the 
belief  that  when  we  purify  the  milk  our  children  drink,  all  danpeT 
i*  past  and  our  labors  at  an  end.  Human  tuberculosis  is  essen- 
tially a  house  or  home  disease,  acquired  by  contact  with  human 
beings  suffering  from  it ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the 
disproportionately  high  rate  of  infection  in  children  of  tubercu- 
lous families.  Moreover,  recent  careful  researches  made  by  Dr. 
Park,  of  New  York,  tend  to  show  that  in  adults,  practically  all. 
and  in  children  the  vast  'majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  are 
caused  by  the  bacillus  of  human  type. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  human  origin  of  infection,  a? 
the  measures  I  am  about  to  discuss  concern  themselves  more  es- 
pecially, for  the  immediate  future  at  least,  with  the  children  "f 
tuberculous  families,  whom  T  consider  most  in  need  of  safeguard? 
and  among  whom  work  done  will  be  productive  of  the  most  im- 
mediate and  far  reaching  results.  And  of  these  children  must  we 
consider  the  so-called  tuberculonsly  predisposed;  and  right  hen' 
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it  may  not  be  amiss  to  define  just  what  children  we  would  include 
l.nder  this  heading. 

I  should  include  here  three  classes  of  children:  (1)  All 
children  of  tuberculous  parents  or  families,  who  from  poor  nutri- 
tion, deficient  chest  expansion  or  other  pathological  conditions 
seem  especially  liable  to  develop  tuberculosis.  (2)  Those  children 
of  similar  environment  who,  though  apparently  healthy,  yet  on  ac- 
count of  especially  bad  home  surroundings  are  liable  to  be  infected. 
( 3)  Possibly,  in  addition,  those  children  who  react  to  a  skin  test 
especially  if  they  have  been  in  close  contact  with  tuberculous 
patients.  I  say  possibly,  and  include  this  class  with  some  diffi- 
dence on  account  of  the  divergent  views  which  are  held  to-day  even 
in  the  medical  profession  regarding  the  significance  of  the  local 
tuberculin  reactions.  I  think  that  I  can  safely  say  though,  that 
among  those  who  by  most  experience  with  the  local  reactions  are 
most  qualified  to  judge,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  coming  around 
to  the  view  that  in  children,  at  least,  the  occurrence  of  a  local  cu- 
taneous reaction  is  indicative  of  tuberculous  focus  in  the  organ- 
ism. Whether  latent  or  not  cannot  be  determined  from  the  re- 
action alone,  and  I  most  emphatically  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  stating  that  a  positive  skin  test  in  a  child  means  consumption ; 
rather  that  children,  especially  if  of  tuberculous  families,  who 
react  locally  to  a  cutaneous  application  of  tuberculin  should,  in 
the  absence  of  signs  of  active  disease,  be  considered  as  predisposed 
to  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  and  requiring  especial  safe- 
guarding. 

Having  decided  now  what  children  we  wish  to  reach,  two  prob- 
lems confront  us:  (1)  How  to  get  in  touch  with  them.  (2)  How 
to  get  them  under  control  when  we  have  discovered  them,  and 
what  to  do  for  them  after  we  have  brought  them  under  control. 

In  considering  a  solution  of  the  first  problem,  there  is  one 
measure  which  recommends  itself  above  all  others,  for  its  practi- 
cality and  ready  application,  and  its  ability  to  reach  a  much  larger 
number  of  predisposed  children  than  any  other  means  we  have  at 
hand.  This  measure  consists  in  having  a  children's  tuberculosis 
clinic  as  a  part  of  each  tuberculosis  dispensary,  and  by  requiring 
all  tuberculous  parents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  clinic,  and  not 
under  the  care  of  a  private  physician  to  bring  their  children  for 
examination ;  and  also  those  parents  of  children  who  are  referred 
home  as  suspicious  cases  by  the  school  inspectors.  Difficult  as  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  may  seem  at  first  thought,  it  would  be 
very  easy  with  a  proper  cooperation  between  the  school  and  health 
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boards,  the  necessity  for  which  I  emphasized  at  the  outset  This 
cooperation  being  to  the  effect  of  requiring  from  these  children 
before  their  admission  to  the  public  schools- &  statement  that  thrv 
were  not  actively  tuberculous  or  predisposed. 

The  great  desire  of  nearly  all  parents  t  give  their  children  an 
education  would  lead  them  to  bring  them  for  an  examination  if 
they  found  that  the  children  were  to  be  excluded  from  school  if 
it  were  not  made;  while  the  law  requiring  all  parents  to  semi 
their  children  to  school  would  deal  effectively  with  the  remaining 
few  who  were  indifferent  whether  their  children  gained  an  educa- 
tion or  not.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  best  means  we  have  of  reach- 
ing just  those  children  we  want  to  get  in  touch  with. 

As  an  aid  in  extending  the  scope  of  our  work,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  local  skin  reaction  to  tuberculin  probably  indicates  a 
predisposition  to  tuberculosis  in  those  who  show  it,  I  offer  as  a 
suggestion  for  consideration  and  one  that  might  be  put  into  effect 
at  some  future  time,  the  following:  That  all  children  arriving  at 
school  age  should  present  upon  application  for  admission  to  public 
school,  evidence  of  the  result  of  a  local  skin  test,  just  as  now  each 
child  must  present  evidence  of  a  recent  vaccination.  Of  course 
by  this  method  we  could  in  a  few  years  ascertain  practically  ail 
of  the  predisposed  children  of  school  age.  There  are  many  objec- 
tions to  its  application  at  the  present  time  and  it  is  offered  to  yon 
only  for  your  consideration  for  the  future.  Also  working  alone 
this  line  an  additional  number  of  predisposed  children  could  be  a.* 
certnined  through  cooperation  with  the  various  hospitals  and  non- 
tuberculosis  dispensaries  which  could  refer  children  in  whom  thev 
found  this  skin  test  positive.  At  present  children  who  react  in  the 
children's  wards  at  Bellevuc  Hospital  are  followed  up  to  sec  if 
they  are  exposed  to  any  source  of  infection,  and  to  better  their 
conditions. 

Relying  for  the  present,  chiefly  on  the  first  measure  suggested, 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  management  of  these  children.  Having  pit 
in  touch  with  them,  the  next  step  is  for  the  board  of  health  to  re- 
quire that  these  predisposed  children  discovered  at  the  tubercu- 
losis clinics,  shnll  be  reported  in  a  separate  category  as  predispo-c! 
cases,  just  as  active  eas^s  are  now  reported.  Then  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  board  of  education,  the  health  board  shouW 
direct  the  transfer  of  these  children  to  the  outdoor  schools  which 
should  be  provided  especially  for  them.  The  outdoor  schools  1 
consider  the  first  step  in  the  proper  management  of  these  children. 
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The  other  factors  of  practical  importance  are  the  preventoria,  the 
fresh  air  outings  in  the  summer  and  the  follow-up  work. 

Two  of  these  I  shall  but  touch  upon  as  they  are  on  the  program 
for  discussion  at  length.  Regarding  tlie  outdoor  schools  I  merely 
wish  to  emphasize  tbat  while  wc  wish  to  give  these  children  an 
education,  yet  we  will  not  succeed  in  onr  preventive  work  if  we 
do  not  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  chief  object  of  these 
schools  is  to  raise  the  resistance  of  the  children  attending  them 
against  tuberculosis.  This  resistance  is  measured  in  pounds  and 
increased  chest  expansion  and  capacity.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in 
raising  the  weight  of  these  children  toward  the  normal,  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  giving  them  stronger  lungs,  then  we  have  failed 
in  onr  work;  the  task  of  doing  these  things  will  lie  largely  with 
the  teachers.  To  accomplish  our  aims,  especially  must  we  imbue  . 
them,  who  have  so  long  considered  little  but  the  development  of 
the  mind,  with  the  idea  that  in  these  schools,  contrary  to  others, 
the  development  of  the  body  must  take  precedence. 

Daring  the  winter,  while  the  schools  are  in  progress,  much  can 
lie  done  in  supplementing  their  work  by  cooperation  between  them 
and  the*  clinics.  Predisposed  cbildrcu  need,  in  some  cases, 
medicinal  care  and  treatment  almost  as  much  as  tuberculous  chil- 
dren themselves.  Children  at  these  schools  who  are  not  progress- 
ing satisfactorily  should  be  referred  to  the  clinics  for  further 
examination  and  treatment.  Cod-liver  oil  and  other  appetite  and 
body  builders  taken  regularly  over  considerable  periods  of  time 
can  do  much  in  suitable  eases  to  aid  in  overcoming  malnutrition. 
Minor  ailments,  such  as  colds,  sore  throats  and  digestive  disturb- 
ances, which  tend  to  pull  down  children,  should  be  rapidly  checked 
in  these  cases  in  which  a  pound  means  so  much. 

Some  of  you  may  smile  at  the  apparently  visionary  idea  of 
getting  children  to  report  at  clinics  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 
Once  get  their  confidence  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  most  of 
them  attend.  In  fact,  at  times,  I  have  thought  that  the  trouble 
was  the  reverse.  At  Bellevue,  before  the  day  camp  was  started, 
which  took  a  number  of  the  children  out  of  the  clinic,  I  have 
had  thirty  and  forty,  and  even  fifty  children  at  the  clinic  in  an 
afternoon.  They  take  much  more  interest  in  their  improvement, 
I  have  found,  ihan  most  of  the  adults.  With  those  who  do  not 
attend  regularly  much  valuable  follow-up  work  can  be  done  by 
the  district  nurses. 

Outside  of  the  outdoor  schools  and  to  supplement  their  work  in 
summer,  we  can  accomplish  the  most  in  raising  the  resistance  of 
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any  great  number  of  children  by  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the 
numerous  organizations  which  send  children  away  for  summer 
outings.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  and  thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  sent  away  every  summer,  the  great  majority  for  a  period 
of  time  too  short  to  do  them  any  lasting  benefit,  and  with  the 
dominant  idea  of  giving  them  a  good  time. 

Last  year  the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  set  aside  one  of  its 
homes  for  the  under-nourished  children  of  tuberculous  parents, 
and  the  manager,  Dr.  Devins,  very  kindly  let  us  work  things  out 
along  our  own  lines.  The  results  show  what  possibilities  are 
before  us  in  this  sort  of  work.  We  kept  each  party  three  and  one- 
half  weeks,  instead  of  two,  and  we  did  our  utmost  to  make 
the  children  gain  weight.  About  290  children  went  away.  About 
half  a  ton  more  came  back.  One  party  of  100  children,  away 
three  and  one-half  weeks,  gained  an  average  of  five  pounds  for 
each  child.  Ten  children  kept  there  seven  weeks  to  see  what  we 
could  do  with  them,  gained  over  ten  pounds  apiece.  The  records 
of  a  number  of  the  children  who  before  going  away,  during  an 
average  period  of  four  months  gained  only  one-sixth  pound  per 
month  for  each  child,  are  of  interest.  During  their  stay  at 
Shokan  their  average  gain  was  twenty  times  as  great.  During 
the  two  months  following  their  return,  their  rate  of  gain  was  eight 
times  as  great  as  before  going  away,  and  none  of  them  lost  that 
which  they  had  gained  in  the  country.  The  great  importance  of 
such  results  as  these  as  a  factor  in  the  campaign  we  are  waging 
must  be  apparent  to  everyone.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  th<- 
endeavor  to  get  the  cooperation  of  as  many  as  possible  of  tbo 
organizations  who  conduct  summer  homes  for  children. 

I  have  emphasized  these  homes  before  the  preventorium,  because 
the  accommodations  of  the  latter  will  always  be  limited.  Because 
of  this  I  wish  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  it; 
occupying  a  well-defined  position  in  this  undertaking.  The  out- 
door schools  and  summer  outings  will,  if  properly  conducted,  bene- 
fit sufficiently  the  great  majority  of  the  children.  Care  mn?t  I* 
taken  then,  that  the  preventorium  treatment  be  reserved  fur 
those  who  do  not  derive  sufficient  benefit  from  the  other  measure*. 
This  can  be  assured  only  by  keeping  careful  records  in  the  school- 
of  the  physical  progress  of  each  child  and  by  choosing  for  the  pre- 
ventoria  only  those  whom  the  records  show  not  to  be  progressins 
satisfactorily. 

T  have  said  preventoria,  because,  for  New  York  City  certainlv. 
more    than    one    is    needed.     Of    additional    preventoria,    the 
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department  of  health  should  maintain  at  least  one,  erected  and 
supported  at  city  expense,  as  it  now  maintains  Otisville  Sana- 
torium. In  addition  the  city  should  not  permit  private  subscrip- 
tion entirely  to  maintain  the  present  preventorium,  which,  through 
the  generosity  of  certain  of  our  citizens  promises  to  become  such 
an  important  factor  in  this  branch  of  the  work.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  community  to  protect  the  health  of  its  members.  The  pre- 
ventorium is  rendered  necessary  by  conditions  partly  due  to 
improper  tenement  laws,  overcrowding,  and  the  hampering  of  the 
department  of  health,  in  its  work  against  tuberculosis,  by  insuf- 
ficient funds.  Private  capital,  though  under  no  obligation  to 
relieve  the  city  of  a  burden  caused  by  its  own  short-sightedness, 
yet  has  done  all  in  the  establishment  of  the  preventorium  at  Lake- 
wood.  In  its  maintenance,  the  least  the  city  can  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  aid  in  the  safeguarding  of  its  own  children  against 
a  disease  for  the  prevalence  of  which  it  is  in  no  small  degree 
responsible,  is  to  share  the  weekly  expense  of  each  child  there  taken 
care  of. 

These  are  the  means  then  at  hand  to  prevent  the  infection  of 
susceptible  children  and  the  development  of  disease  in  those  in 
whom  it  is  already  latent.  Taking  these  measures,  means  that  not 
only  these  children  will  reach  adult  life  strengthenedj  and  with  less 
liability  of  developing  tuberculosis,  but  more  important  still  that 
these  children's  children  also  will  be  spared  the  risk  of  infection. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  last  division  of  the  work  which  we  must 
not  overlook.  At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  stated  that  the 
work  must  be  directly  concerned  with  the  predisposed  and  actively 
tuberculous  children.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  children  of 
to-day  with  a  latent  tuberculosis  are  the  adults  of  to-morrow  with 
an  active  tuberculosis.  That  such  in  many  instances  is  correct,  I 
believe.  But  still  more  certain  am  I  that  the  children  with  an 
early  active  tuberculosis  to-day  will  be  adults  with  an  active 
tuberculosis  fifteen  to  twenty  years  hence.  These  children  go  on, 
not  sick  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term,  but  below  normal 
with  frequent  colds  or  a  constant  slight  cough,  until  arrival  at 
adult  life  when  the  reserve  resistance  of  the  body  is  much  lessened, 
and  under  the  increased  strain  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  suc- 
cumb to  a  tuberculosis  which  at  that  time  actively  advances  and 
which  contributes  to  the  high  mortality  from  that  disease  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  fact  that  in  one  section  of  New  York  City,  of  150  children 
of  tuberculous  parents,  50  per  cent,  had  an  active  tuberculosis, 
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means  that  in  the  work  of  safe-guarding  children  we  must  not 
forget  these  —  past  guarding  it  is  true;  but  easily  curable  —  if  we 
would  effectively  protect  the  children  of  the  next  generation.  Just 
so  surely  as  we  do  not  recognize  in  our  campaign  the  tuberculous 
child  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  dealt  with,  will 
the  number  of  tuberculous  adults  in  the  next  generation  be  not 
greatly  lessened,  and  will  their  children  be  infected. 

One  may  ask,  as  these  children  do  not  seem  to  be  sick,  why  I 
suggest  special  provision  for  them.  It  is  true  that  their  manage- 
ment should  be  carried  out  along  the  same  lines,  as  for  predisposed 
children,  yet  it  should  differ  radically  in  several  important  de- 
tails. These  children  require  more  expert  care.  I  would  suggest 
a  day  camp  for  them,  corresponding  to  the  outdoor  school  for 
predisposed  children,  but  under  hospital  control.  The  children 
should  be  tinder  direct  eare  of  nurses  with  supervision  of  the  at- 
tending physician  of  the  clinic.  This  is  necessary,  because  these 
children  require  great  restriction  of  exercise,  especially  the  large 
number  who  have  an  active  toxaemia  as  evidenced  by  a  slightly 
elevated  temperature  and  a  pulse  constantly  much  above  the 
normal.  Exercise  when  given  should  be  carefully  graduated. 
Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  extra  nourishment  with  super- 
vision of  their  digestive  functions  that  they  may  properly  assimi- 
late what  is  given.  These  children  require  for  their  best  good 
that  they  be  at  the  camp  a  much  longer  period  daily  than  school 
hours;  and  that  they  attend  not  merely  five  but  seven  days  a  week, 
if  religious  scruples  do  not  interfere,  and  not  only  during  the  school 
year  but  during  the  summer  as  well.  A  change  for  some  of  these 
who  have  not  too  active  an  infection  to  a  carefully  conducted  fresh- 
air  home  for  a  brief  period  in  the  summer  may  be  very  beneficial. 
Besides  to  those  with  an  active  toxaemia,  the  problem  of  supplying 
carfare  must  be  met.  H  we  allow  such  children  who  live  at  any 
distance  from  the  camp  to  walk  to  and  fro  daily,  all  our  work  with 
them  during  the  day  will  be  rendered  nil.  I  have  not  spoken  so 
far  of  the  schooling  of  the  children  at  the  camps.  A  school  under 
the  control  of  the  board  of  education  should  certainly  be  estab- 
lished at  each  camp.  Not  only  must  these  children  have  an 
education,  but  the  school  is  a  valuable  factor  in  keeping  the 
children  occupied  and  contented.  The  length  of  the  sessions,  how- 
ever, should  be  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  only  those  children  should  attend  whom,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  attending  physician,  it  will  not  harm.  In  other  words,  at 
the  day  camp,  the  school  should  be  incidental  rather  than  the  con- 
trolling authority  it  is  in  the  outdoor  schools. 
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Regarding  the  success  of  the  day  camps,  rather  discouraging 
reports  from  other  states  have  reached  us,  as  far  as  children  are 
concerned.  We  have  also  passed  through  a  stage  at  Bellevue  when 
we  have  been  somewhat  disappointed,  trot  I  feel  that  I  can  safely 
say  now  that  we  are  getting  results  much  in  excess  of  our  expec- 
tations. It  all  depends  upon  the  nurses  in  direct  charge  of  the 
children;  and  this  I  do  not  say  in  any  spirit  of  criticism  of  those 
who  have  not  succeeded.  There  are  few  people  who  are  tempera- 
mentally fitted  to  control  children.  And  this  is  the  one  difficult 
problem  of  the  day  camp.  Without  complete  control  over  the 
children,  especially  as  regards  limiting  their  physical  activity  and 
getting  them  to  take  sufficient  nourishment,  the  results  from  day 
camps  will  never  he  satisfactory. 

The  other  factor  in  managing  these  cases  is  the  sanatorium. 
This  I  believe  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  day  camps  as 
the  preventorium  does  to  the  outdoor  schools ;  that  is,  it  should  be 
reserved  for  those  cases  which  are  not  making  satisfactory  progress 
at  home.  One  of  the  most  crying  needs  of  this  work  at  present, 
I  believe,  is  a  free  sanatorium  for  actively  tuberculous  children. 
Outside  of  Seton  hospital  and  Bedford  Station  I  know  of  no  place 
in  New  York  state  where  tuberculous  children  can  be  sent  for 
sanatorium  treatment  free  of  charge.  With  the  extent  of  tuber- 
culosis among  our  children  in  New  York  stich  an  institution  is 
extremely  necessary.  Also  at  this  point  I  wish  to  state  the  need  of 
some  provision  for  taking  care  of  boys,  both  predisposed  and  tuber- 
culous, between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen.  At  present  I 
know  of  no  organization,  public  or  private,  which  makes  provision 
for  them. 

The  last  phase  of  this  work  of  prevention  is  the  follow-up  work. 
Children,  after  their  return  from  the  preventoria  and  from  the 
sanatoria,  should  he  visited  at  intervals  for  about  a  year  to  see  that 
they  are  continuing  in  good  health,  and  to  get  them  to  report  back 
to  the  clinic  for  observation  or  further  treatment,  if  necessary, 
before  allowing  them  to  pass  out  of  view.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  be  certain  of  any  lasting  benefit  from  our  efforts.  In  carrying 
on  this  work  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  nursing  corps  is  at  once 
apparent. 

This,  roughly,  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  be  at  all  successful  in  the  purpose  for  which  this 
meeting  was  called.  That  it  can  be  greatly  improved  upon,  I  am 
well  aware;  but  imperfect  as  it  iB,  if  by  its  presentation  it  shall 
arouse  any  discussion  which  may  he  productive  of  more  united 
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effort  and  action  in  any  locality  in  the  state,  it  at  least  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  the  cause  for  which  we  are  working. 

Chairman  Waijjman:    I  shall  turn  over  the  meeting  to  tbe 

President. 

President  Williams:  I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  upon  the  very  interesting  character  of  this  session. 

A  telegram  has  been  sent  in  the  name  of  the  President  to  tbe 
Hon,  Samuel  Greenbaum,  the  President  of  the  Jewish  Communal 
Societies,  as  follows: 

"  Hon.  Samuel  Greenbaum,  Supreme  Court  Chambers,  New  York 
City: 
The  Tenth  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  ac- 
kowledges  with  thanks  your  telegram,  and  cordially  reciprocates 
the  good  wishes  of  the  Jewish  Communal  Institutions  of  New 
York  City." 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  we  do  now  stand  adjourned  until 
this  evening  at  tbiB  place  at  eight  o'clock. 
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FOURTH  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Evening,  November  17,  1909. 

The  Conference  convened  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  8 :25  p.  m. 

President  Williams:  The  convention  will  come  to  order, 
please. 

This  evening  the  program  is  in  charge  of  *the  Committee  on  the 
Care  of  Children,  of  which  Mr.  George  E.  Robinson,  President  of 
the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  is  the  Chairman,  and  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  him. 

REPORT   OP  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   THE   CARE   OP 

CHILDREN. 

Geobge  B.  Robinson, 

A  notable  event  of  the  past  year  was  the  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  "  Care  of  Dependent  Children,"  held  at  Washington,  in 
January,  on  the  invitation  of  President  Roosevelt.  Although  the 
membership  of  the  conference  was  not  large  —  less  than  two  hun- 
dred being  in  attendance  —  it  fairly  represented  the  large  number 
of  people  engaged  in  child-caring  work  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
formulates  no  platforms,  and  the  state  conferences,  so  far  organized, 
have  held  to  this  practice.  The  advantages  of  this  custom  are  very 
apparent  to  all  interested,,  and  these  conferences  "have  become  each 
year  more  attractive  to  workers  in  the  field  of  charity  and  philan- 
thropy. The  White  House  conference,  however,  performed  a  real 
service  in  declaring  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  its  membership  on 
the  questions  considered,  to  the  whole  country,  and  established  a 
standard  to  which  all  child-caring  agencies  may  attain.  The  plat- 
form was  set  forth  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  proceedings  have  been  published 
as  a  Senate  Document,  No.  721. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection at  Buffalo,  in  June,  1909,  offered  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  the  citizens  of  our  state,  to  participate  without  being  too  long 
absent  from  their  homes.  The  attendance  whs  large  but  not  equal 
to  that  of  one  or  two  previous  conferences.  The  'Children's  Com- 
mittee, as  usual,  attracted  the  largest  audiences.  One  general  and 
five  sectional  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  papers 
on  the  Juvenile  Court,  Truancy,  Breaking  up  of  Families,  the 
[7411 
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After-care  of  Institutional  Children,  Child  Labor  in  the  South,  the 
.  Functions  of  State  and  Private  Charities  m  the  Care  of  Children, 
etc.  The  proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  every  person  interested  in  the  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
its  membership  will  include  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  our 
state. 

The  Juvenile  Court,  since  its  establishment  in  the  several  cities 
of  the  state,  has  steadily  improved  in  its  methods  as  the  judges 
have  gained  in  experience,  and  no  doubt  through  probation  and 
suspension  of  sentence,  great  benefit  has  been  conferred  on  the  chil- 
dren coming  before  the  court.  There  has  not,  however,  been  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  chil- 
dren. These  laws  have  been  enacted  at  different  times  and  appear 
in  different  sections  of  the  Penal  and  State  Charities  Laws.  Would 
it  not  be  advisable  to  seek  the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  juve- 
nile court  law,  profiting  from  the  experience  of  other  states,  which 
seem  to  have  improved  on  the  practice  of  New  York  in  many  par- 
ticulars? As  13  well  known,  there  are  twelve  judges  who  alternate 
in  presiding  in  the  juvenile  courts  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  have  one  or  two  judges  assigned  to 
this  court  in  each  borough?  The  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Inferior  Criminal  Courts,  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes,  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  workings  of  the  Children's 
Court  in  New  York  City,  and  will  probably  have  important  recom- 
mendations to  make  in  this  connection. 

Those  charged  with  the  care  and  education  of  so-called  delin- 
quent children  have  been  impressed  by  the  coiumitment  of  a  large 
number  of  children  on  conviction  of  technical  crimes,  such  as  petty 
larceny,  burglary,  etc.  These  children,  because  of  environment 
and  neglectful  and  intemperate  parents,  have  generally  no  real 
knowledge  of  the  wrongfulness  of  their  act?.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Children,  at  Elmira,  made  a  plea  for  the  cessation  of 
this  practice.  An  amendment  to  section  2186  of  chapter  88,  Laws 
of  1909.  prepared  by  Judge  Wilkin,  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions of  Brooklyn,  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  Assem- 
blyman C.  F.  Murphy,  providing  that  "A  child  of  more  than  seven 
and  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  commit  any  act  or 
omission,  which  if  committed  by  an  adult,  would  be  a  crime  and 
not  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment,  shall  not  he  deemed 
guilty  of  any  crime,  but  of  juvenile  delinquency  only,"  was 
promptly  passed  and  approved  by  Governor  Hughes,  and  became 
a  law  on  the  1st  of  September,  1909.    We  should  hail  thiB  enact- 
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ment  as  a  definite  mark  of  progress  for  this  year.  An  amendment 
to  section  667,  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  which  became 
chapter  348  of  1909,  provides  that  "A  child  may  be  committed  to 
an  institution  caring  for  inmates  of  like  religious  belief,  and  giving 
it  manual  or  industrial  training  until  it  shall  attain  the  .age  of 
eighteen  years,  provided  the  State  Board  of  Charities  shall  certify 
that  the  equipment  and  training  at  such  institution  are  sufficient 
and  satisfactory."  Previously  the  limit  of  commitment,  under  the 
Greater  New  York  Charter,  was  sixteen  years,  and  when  children 
approaching  this  age  have  been  received  into  institutions  without 
education  or  training,  they  have  been  generally  unfit  to  return  to 
their  parents  or  to  be  placed  out  at  the  age  limit  of  sixteen  years. 
Consequently,  the  institutions  have  detained  many  at  their  own 
expense  for  one  or  two  years.  Such  children  should  not  be  dis- 
charged until  they  have  received  education  and  training  in  some 
useful  industry  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  Commission  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Boys  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  a  general  plan  of  buildings  and  other  improvements, 
causing  preliminary  plans  and  specifications  of  the  same  to  be 
prepared.  The  site  at  Yorktown  Heights  became  the  property  of 
the  state  in  December,  1908,  and  the  Commission  presented  an 
elaborate  report  to  the  Legislature  in  April  of  this  year,  nvcon- 
formance  with  the  act  creating  it.  The  study  given  to  the  subject 
has  been  exhaustive,  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  such  as  will 
generally  meet  the  approval  of  this  conference.  Perhaps  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  providing  proper  buildings  for  800  boys  is  excessive 
(about  $1,500  for  each  boy).  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  1910  will  make  ample  provision  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  of  construction  of  this  institution.  Its  location,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Lincoln  Agricultural  School  at  Somers  Centre, 
will  present  favorable  opportunity  for  a  comparative  study  of 
methods,  and  will  encourage  emulation  in  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  both  institutions. 

Some  important  steps  in  the  development  of  juvenile  probation 
in  this  state  have  occurred  during  the  year.  The  position  of 
Chief  Probation  Officer  in  the  Juvenile  Court  at  Rochester,  with 
an  adequate  salary,  has  been  established,  and  the  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
of  that  city,  has  been  appointed  thereto.  The  organization  of 
Juvenile  Probation  in  the  Children's  Court  of  Buffalo  has  made 
substantial  progress  under  the  direction  of  a  salaried  Chief  Proba- 
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tion  Officer,  provided  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Juvenile 
probation  associations  have  been  organized  in  Rochester  and  Syra- 
cuse, following  the  earlier  example  of  Brooklyn.  The  work  of  the 
Big  Brothers  in  the  Children's  Court  of  New  York  City,  closely 
akin  to  that  of  Probation  Officers,  has  been  further  developed. 
The  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  shows  that  2,754 
juveniles  were  reported  by  probation  officers  as  having  been  under 
their  supervision  during  the  year  1908.  A  set  of  forms  for  juve- 
nile probation  has.  been  developed  by  the  State  Probation  Commis- 
sion, after  a  Btudy  of  forms  in  use  in  other  cities  and  states,  and 
copies  are  furnished  gratis  to  any  probation  officer  desiring  them. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  juvenile  probation  has  passed 
through  its  experimental  stage,  and  is  becoming- an  efficient  per- 
manent factor  in  reformatory  work  in  this  state. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  institutions  for  children  are  best 
fitted  to  exercise  supervision  over  those  discharged  by  them  on 
parole  because  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  children  gained 
during  their  residence  in  the  institution.  Several  institutions 
have  heretofore  endeavored  to  keep  in  touch  for  a  time  with  the 
children  discharged  to  their  parents,  as  well  as  those  placed  in 
foster  homes.  This  visitation,  however,  has  been  inadequate  for 
want  of  sufficient  parole  officers.  Would  it,  not  be  advisable  to 
empower  the  institutions  to  employ  a  greater  number  of  these 
officers  and  compensate  them  on  a  per  capita  basis,  as  is  now  done 
for  the  supervision  of  children  placed  in  foster  homes  ?  The  city 
of  New  York  now  pays  $20  for  the  expenses.of  placing  each  child, 
and  $5  per  year  for  supervision.  The  necessity  of  supervision  is 
equally  urgent  in  the  cases  of  children  returning  to  their  own 
homes.  This  after-care  of  children  has  been  suggested  for  discus- 
sion at  this  conference  by  several  members  of  our  committee.  No 
more  important  subject  can  be  presented  to  us,  and,  if  time  per- 
mits, after  the  consideration  of  the  two  papers  to  be  read,  we  in- 
vite your  attention  to  it. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  New  York  sustains  an 
umlne  proportion  of  destitute  families,  because  of  their  being 
assisted  to  come  to  New  York  City,  especially  on  the  plea  that  we 
have  all  kinds  of  institutions  established  for  their  welfare,  and 
the  place  where  they  were  deserted  by  husbands,  or  became  desti- 
tute from  any  other  cause,  has  no  children's  institutions,  maternity 
hospitals,  etc.  Perhaps  many  of  these  families  may  have  at  some 
time  reside*!  in  New  York,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  in  all 
cases.    Efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  uniform 
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poor  laws  by  the  several  states.     The  superintendent  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New 
York  City,  and  a  member  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Frederick  E. 
Bauer,  in  his  report  of  1906,  and  repeated  in  that  of  December, 
1908,  urges  the  importance  of  a  "  Court  of  Domestic  Relations," 
as  follows :  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  thing  greatly  needed  in 
this  city  is  a  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  where  all  cases  of  fail- 
ure to  support  wives  and  children  could  be  adjudicated.    In  many 
of  these  cases  women  do  not  get  the  consideration  their  cases  merit. 
I  know  of  a  case  recently  passed  upon  by  one  of  the  courts  where 
a  woman  with  two  children  was  allowed  the  munificent  sum  of  $6 
per  month  to  support  both  children ;  the  result  of  this  order  was 
that  one  of  the  children  quickly  became  a  public  charge.    In  num- 
berless other  cases  old  offenders  —  in  the  matter  of  nonsupport  of 
wives  and  children  —  are  paroled  to  pay  their  wives  a  certain  sum 
of  money  per  week,  and  then  usually  the  man  disappears  and  the 
mother  of  the  children  applies  to  place  the  children  in  an  institu- 
tion at  public  expense.    But  if  perchance  she  locates  her  husband 
before  applying  for  the  children's  commitment,  she  presents  her- 
self to  the  court  where  her  husband  was  ordered  to  p^ay,  only  to  find 
very  often  that  the  magistrate  who  passed  upon  her  case  has  left 
the  court  and  will  not  sit  again  for  a  week  or  two.     In  the  mean- 
time she  can  do  nothing  but  wait  until  that  particular  magistrate 
returns  to  the  bench,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  ethics  of  court  work  that 
fine  magistrate  will  not  take  up  the  case  of  another  magistrate,  and 
doubtless  there  are  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so.     But  in  the 
meantime  the  delinquent  parent  again  disappears,  and  so  it  goes 
on,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  children  have  become  public 
charges,  simply  because  men  are  not  held  to  a  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  their  parental  responsibilities.    With  a  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations  in  operation  all  this  could  be  changed.     The  magistrate 
assigned  to  such  a  court  could  give  his  personal  attention  to  these 
cases,  not  only  at  the  initial  hearing,  but  later,  if  the  man  fails  to 
live  up  to  the  order,  of  the  court.     At  present  the  latter  phase  of 
this  work  is  usually  left  to  a  probation  officer,  and  the  result  is  far 
from  satisfactory.     I  have  no  hesitation   in  saying  that  such  a 
court,  well  administered,  would  make  unnecessary  the  commitment 
of  at  least  500  children  yearly  in  this  city,  and  this  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate."    In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee Mr.  Bauer  also  says:   "  It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  years  of 
experience  in  this  work,  that  the  laws  and  rules  governing  the 
reception  and  retention  of  children  in  institutions  do  not  meet  the 
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exigencies  of  the  case.  The  case  about  which  you  wrote  on  Feb- 
ruary 25th  exemplifies  the  weakness  of  the  present  system.  This 
man  is  like  the  majority  of  the  parents  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  and  when  it  does  turn  up 
they  invariably  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  work  and  support  their  families.  In  the  meantime  their  chil- 
dren are  being  supported  by  the  city,  or,  as  in  the  ease  mentioned, 
by  the  institution.  This  man  had  three  positions  during  the  past 
year,  all  of  which  he  lost  through  drink,  and  the  history  of  his  case 
is  practically  the  history  in  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
with  which  this  department  has  to  deal." 

We  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  in  this  report  than  to  call 
attention  to  several  subjects  which  may  occupy  the  Conference  dur- 
ing the  time  allotted  to  this  committee.  There  is  steady  progress 
in  the  improvement  of  institutional  and  placing  out  methods  for 
the  care  of  children  received  in  public  and  private  institutions  of 
the  state,  but  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  preventive 
measures.  Many  of  the  causes  of  destitution  and  crime  are  well 
understood.  It  is  the  duty  to  society  to  do  more  for  their  eradica- 
tion and  for  the  provision  of  a  decent  environment  in  which  the 
children  may  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Chairman  Robinson  :  The  next  subject  on  the  program  is  the 
paper,  "  Former  Failures  and  Present  Success  in  the  Institutional 
Training  of  Delinquent  Girls,"  by  Mrs.  A.  Winsor  Allen,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Girls,  at  Hudson. 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Mrs.  Allen  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference. 

Mrs.  Allen:  My  paper  has  been  written  by  four  persons. 
The  wording  is  my  own,  but  the  ideas  have  been  supplied  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  superintendent  at  Hudson,  Dr.  Hortense  V. 
Bruce,  by  the  assistant  superintendent,  Miss  Katherine  Hewitt, 
and  by  the  physician,  Dr.  Anne  Bingham.  In  many  careful  con- 
sultations with  them,  severally  and  collectively, -I  have  made  sure 
not  only  that  all  which  is  said  here  has  their  cordial  support,  but 
also  all  they  most  wish  to  have  said  has  been  emphasized  in  this 
paper.     It  is  not,  therefore,  really  my  own  paper,  out  our  paper. 

We  had  so  much  to  say,  arising  from  onr  own  experience,  that  I 
have  limited  the  subject  to  the  institutional  .training  of  delinquent 
girls.  But  the  description  of  our  method  would  fit  a  successful 
orphan  asylum  for  girls  equally  well,  as  you  will  see  for  yourselves. 
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There  was  not  space  in  the  paper  to  give  specific  examples  of 
cases  of  success,  but  I  will  refer  you  to  Dr.  Bruce  herself,  who  is 
here  to-night,  and  to  other  people  who  are  interested  in  them  after 
they  leave  the  school.  They  have  very  interesting  stories  to  tell. 
Dr.  Bruce  has  just  shown  me  twenty-seven  cases  of  striking  suc- 
cesses, girls  who  have  been  out  of  school  long  enough  for  us  to  be 
sure  about  it. 

You  understand,  the  school  has  been  in  progress  four  years  and 
we  take  girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  eighteen.  We  have  charge 
of  them  as  guardians  until  they  are  twenty-one.  We  parole  them 
as  soon  as  they  seem  able  to  make  themselves  useful  elsewhere,  and 
to  live  normal  lives. 

FORMER  FAILURES  AND  PRESENT  SUCCESS  IN  THE 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING  OF  DELINQUENT 
GIRLS. 

Annie  Winsor.  Allen. 

The  training  of  girls  in  public  institutions  has  up  to  our  own 
time  been  decidedly  disheartening.  Institution  officers,  judges 
and  policemen,  and  the  outside  world  as  well,  all  were  accustomed 
to  say,  "work  with  boys  is  very  satisfactory,  but  girls  are  dis- 
couraging. You  cannot  seem  to  get  hold  of  a  girl  when  once  she 
has  gone  wrong."  Girls  seemed  to  go  wrong  all  over,  they  ap- 
parently went  to  pieces,  and  people  believed  that  there  was  no 
material  left  in  them  to  reform.  With  a  girl  they  thought  it  was 
"  once  a  failure,  always  a  failure."  At  the  Hudson  Training  School 
this  notion  is  daily  disproved.  What  do  we  mean  by  failure  ?  We 
mean  failure  to  cure  the  fault  which  sent  the  child  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  failure  to  establish  habits  which  make  the  child  lead  the 
life  of  ordinary  people  afterward. 

Boys  are  committed  to  public  guardianship  for  a  great  variety 
of  misdeeds,  "murder,"  "assault,"  "  theft,"  "  larceny,"  "forgery," 
"  malicious  mischief,"  "  drunkenness,"  "  improper  guardianship," 
"troublesome  child,"  etc.,  but  never  for  sexual  sins. 

Girls  are  committed  —  girls  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  such  as  are 
sent  to  us  —  for  "prostitution,"  "associating  with  vicious  persons," 
"disorderly  conduct,"  "improper  guardianship,"  "unmanageable 
child,"  but  very  seldom  for  theft  or  any  other  crime,  or  for  drunk- 


That  is  to  say,  what  society  most  dreads  and  reprobates  in  a  boy 
is  crime ;  what  it  most  dreads  in  a  girl  is  sexual  irregularity.  When 
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we  say  we  failed  with  a  boy,  we  mean  that  in  spite  of  our  efforts 
he  became  a  criminal  or  a  drunkard.  When  we  say  we  failed  with 
a  girl,  we  mean  she  became  a  prostitute  or  led  an  irregular  sexual 
life  of  some  sort.  Very  few  bad  girls  are  inclined  to  crime.  Moot 
bad  boys  are  inclined  to  sexual  irregularity,  but  society  does  not 
yet  count  that  as  failure.  Thus  it  is  true  that  girls  are  different 
from  boys,  their  tendencies  are  different  and  moreover  our  ideal 
for  girls  is  different  from  our  ideal  for  boys.  '  Out  of  134  girls 
committed  to  Hudson  last  year,  four  were  sent  for  theft  and  one 
for  forgery,  Four  out  of  these  five  cases  were  sexually  irregular 
—  only  one  did  the  theft  for  its  own  sake.  In  four  years  we  have 
had  one  commitment  for  drunkenness. 

In  short,  our  chief  task  and  aim  with  delinquent  girls  is  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  natural  consequences  of  being  girls.  Consider 
what  a  girl  is. 

A  girl  wants  to  go  about  carelessly,  thinking  only  of  herself, 
just  as  a  bo;  does.  But  the  special  feature  of  a  girl's  physical 
construction  is  such  that  she  cannot  go  carelessly  and  unguardedly 
among  lax  and  self  indulgent  men  without  their  making  her  very 
soon  physically  subject  to  them.  So  there  scarcely  is  a  woman 
criminal  who  is  not  also  of  a  loose  life.  The  men  criminals  are. 
of  course,  all  loose-lived  too ;  but  society  never  has  counted  that, 
for  consequences  in  them  are  not  immediate  and  glaringly  social  — 
they  are  merely  such  things  as  disease,  weakened  will,  and  the  like. 
On  the  other  hand  many  loose-lived  women  are  not  criminals  at  all. 

This  fact  about  girls,  the  guardians  of  public  order  are  begin- 
ning to  realize.  The  police  are  more  and  more  frequently  arrest- 
ing, magistrates  are  more  and  more  willingly  committing  girls  who 
are  merely  "disobedient"  or  "incorrigible,"  "without  proper 
guardianship,"  "  likely  to  become  immoral."  They  are  realizing 
that  for  a  girl,  prevention  is  emphatically  the  best  cure  —  tit- 
kindest  cure.  They  no  longer  think  it  a  stigma  on  a  girl  to  he 
taken  away  from  parents  who  are  allowing  her  to  run  wild. 

Why  is  our  ideal  for  girls  so  different  from  our  ideal  for  boys? 
Why  do  we  dread  and  reprobate  so  intensely  the  only  sin  to  which 
girls  are  very  prone,  and  pass  it  over  so  without  comment  in  a 
boy  ?  We  do  it  because  this  ideal,  this  dread  and  reprobation,  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  and  advance  of  the  race. 
Ideals  of  conduct  and  definitions  of  crime  and  wrong-doing  have 
always  been  made  in  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole,  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  consequences  to  society.  Sex  irregularity  in  girls 
has  been  deeply  condemned  because  of  its  ill  effect  upon  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  race.  Society  in  the  long  run  understands,  and 
classes  these  injuries  first  of  all,  as  moral  offenses.  Hence  the 
types  of  the  Pure  and  the  Sinful.  The  race  could  never  nave  ad- 
vanced without  this  idea.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  life. 
It  is  absolutely  right.  The  difficulty  of  it  is  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, that  it  in  no  way  helps  to  solve  the  question  of  what  can  be 
done  for  the  girl  who  has  failed,  for  any  cause,  to  remain  un- 
spotted, or  who  is  on  the  path  to  failure. 

Practically,  then,  our  problem  at  Hudson  is  simply,  what  can 
be  done  to  turn  a  girl  away  from  habits  and  interests  which  have 
led  her,  or  will  presently  lead  her,  into  sexual  irregularity. 

To  determine  this,  we  must  first  know  the  causes  of  her  mis- 
takes, learn  the  nature  of  her  own  physical  and  psychological  life, 
and  judge  from  them  how  to  turn  her  attention  toward  whole- 
some interest  and  enlist  her  loyalty  for  them. 

First,  then,  how  are  the  causes  of  a  girl's  misdeeds  different 
from  the  causes  of  a  boy's  t  The  boy,  we  will  say,  is  arrested  for 
murder  or  theft  —  the  girl  for  prostitution. 

Murder  is  caused  by  anger  in  one  form  or  another  (such  as 
jealously,  envy  and  the  like).  Anger,  natural  as  it  is,  plays  no 
essential  part  in  the  development  of  the  race.  It  is  merely  a  result 
of  the  irritation  of  an  ignorant  mind,  incapable  of  comprehending 
and  controlling  its  environment.  Theft,  however,  is  caused  by  the 
desire  to  have  what  you  have  not.  This  is  an  entirely  normal  and  . 
permanent  instinct,  the  instinct  to  acquisition,  the  instinct  which 
leads  our  race  on  into  increasing  development.  It  becomes  wrong 
only,  objectively,  when  it  fixes  itself  upon  possessions  which  have 
already  been  acquired  by  some  one  else.  Though  normal,  and 
necessary  to  the  development  of  our  race,  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race  any  more  than  murder  is.  It  is  different 
from  murder  again,  in  being  uni-personal.  Murder  is  bi-personal. 
It  involves  two,  the  murderer  and  his  victim.  Theft  involves  an- 
other person  only  indirectly.  So  far  as  the  thief  goes,  he  would 
much  prefer  not  having  any  owner  to  the  goods  which  he  steals. 
His  acquisitiveness  would  have  fuller  exercise  without  the  aid  or 
interference  of  any  other  person. 

Prostitution,  along  with  nearly  all  the  other  misuses  of  sex 
power,  is  not  caused,  like  theft,  by  a  mental  condition  or  even,  like 
murder,  by  an  emotional  condition.  It  is  caused  by  a  purely 
physical  condition.  The  instinct  of  reproduction  lies  wholly  in 
the  nerves,  not  in  the  mind.  In  this  it  is  akin  to  hunger,  not  to 
anger.     But  unlike  hunger,  it  requires  not  a  thing  but  a  person  to 
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appease  it,  and  unlike  hunger  its  appeasement  is  not  necessary  to 
the  life  or  even  to  the  health  of  the  individual.  But  this  instinct 
is  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  and  unlike  anything 
else  it  is  tri-personal.  It  involves  man,  woman  and  child  in  one 
blessing  or  one  curse. 

To  the  race,  then,  and  to  society  as  its  unconscious  mouthpiece, 
prostitution  or  anything  like  it  is  a  vital  offense,  because  of  its 
terrible  consequences.  To  the  individual,  using  it  as  a  gratifica- 
tion or  a  livelihood,  it  seems  a  mere  matter  of  course,  a  necessity, 
because  of  its  natural  cause.  What  then  is  society  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  How  get  rid  of  the  intolerable  consequences  in  a  girl 
of  a  purely  natural  and  necessary  instinct? 

How  can  she  be  cured,  and  saved  from  continuance  in  her  mis- 
take ?  A  murderer  may  be  cured  by  learning  pity  and  self-control. 
A  thief  may  he  cured  by  learning  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 
The  one  mends  his  emotions,  the  other  mends  his  mind.  But  if 
either  is  saturated  with  a  craving  for  the  act  itself ,  then  he  can- 
not be  cured.  But  an  immoral  girl !  Can  her  instinct  be  restored 
to  its  rightful  use?  Are  not  her  emotions  and  her  mind  wholly 
perverted  ?  Has  she  not  acquired  a  craving  for  the  act  itself 
which  can  never  be  eradicated  ? 

To  each  of  these  questions  we  can  answer  no.  Physically  her 
instincts  are  not  perverted  until  she  has  been  in  such  life,  for  at 
least  six  or  eight  years,  and  even  then  if  she  is  under  twenty  she 
often  has  remained  physically  healthy.  As  for  her  mind  and  emo- 
tions, in  almost  every  girl  the  failing  is  purely  physical,  simply  an 
excitation  of  nerves.  No  love  or  personal  passion  is  usually  in- 
volved, and  no  thought  of  any  kind. 

Unlike  a  boy,  a  girl  has  no  insistent  physical  impulse  which 
urges  to  sexuality.  She  has  general  vague  nerve  sensations  in  tEe 
presence  of  sensuous  men  which  appear  to  her  to  he  emotions, 
rather  than  sensations  originating  merely  in  her  nerves.  When 
these  nerves  have  been  aroused  by  exciting  physical  stimuli,  she 
becomes  a  passive  agent.  When  an  insistent  active  appetite  or 
craving  exists  in  a  girl,  it  iB  produced  by  experience,  hy  over- 
excitation, or  by  some  abnormal  physical  formation.  The  normal 
physical  condition  of  a  young  girl  is  quiescent.  Rapid  approach 
produces  only  shrinking.  Gradual  approach,  however,  will  over- 
come any  unprotected  girl.  She  has  not  chosen,  she  has  merely 
fallen. 

Here  and  there  an  exceptional  girl  proves  to  he  well  guarded 
by  a  specially  resistant  nervous  system.    But  to  wait  for  proof  is 
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to  risk  failure.  The  risk  is  too  great.  Every  girl,  to  be  safe, 
must  be  protected  by  strong  ideals,  non-selfish  interests,  and  agree- 
able, wholesome  pleasures:  in  addition  to  these  she  needs  watchful 
surveillance ;  in  default  of  them,  she  must  have  strict  surveillance. 
The  course  of  nature  leads  only  to  one  end,  a  simple  act  with 
strange  sad  consequences. 

The  act  is  not  mental,  it  does  not  "  touch  her  psychologically," 
as  wo  say,  and  she  has  no  conception  at  all  of  tie  dire  conse- 
quences which  make  her  acts  so  abhorrent  to  us.  She  is  interested 
in  the  easy  irresponsibility,  the  ready  money,  and  the  various 
amusements  offered.  This  is  all  she  can  see  when  she  is  young. 
If  she  keeps  on,  she  becomes  a  permanent  member  of  a  class  which 
no  man  honors  but  many  men  use.  She  is  increasingly  unhappy 
and  dies  early  or  lives  in  almost  certain  misery.  But  she  need  not 
go  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  since  monogamy  became  the 
accepted  ideal  of  our  portion  of  the  globe,  a  large  proportion  of 
wandering  girls  have  every  year  been  safely  married,  became 
mothers  quite  as  good  as  the  ordinary  and  had  husbands  quite  as 
faithful  as  the  husbands  of  their  neighbors. 

Herein  then  lies  the  cause  of  former  failures.  People  believed 
that  girls  went  wrong  by  choice  and  volition,  or  that  at  least  their 
moral  natures  led  them  into  evil.  This  was  true  of  boys'  Bins, 
why  not  then  of  girls'  2  They  did  not  consider  the  wide  difference 
in  causes  between  the  two  sorts  of  offense.  Looking  at  the  con- 
sequences—  at  the  outside  social  aspect  —  and  seeing  it  to  be  so 
evil,  men  have  concluded  that  the  inner  personal  state  must  be 
correspondingly  vicious.  Well-meaning  men  —  unable  because 
they  were  men,  to  understand  —  and  safe,  protected  women  - — 
unable  because  they  were  ignorant  —  have  guessed,  and  they  have 
guessed  wrong.  They  have  guessed  that  a  bad  result  must  have  a 
bad  cause. 

Xot  at  all !  A  baby  may  wreck  a  railroad  train  and  not  be  even 
naughty.  Choice,  volition,  must  enter  into  a  wrong  deed  before 
it  can  be  called  wicked.  A  person  must  intend,  not  only  his  act, 
but  the  consequences  of  his  act  before  he  can  be  held  accountable. 
Herein,  as  I  said,  lies  the  reason  for  former  failures  in  the  train- 
ng-of  delinquent  girls.  Tbey  were  supposed  to  be  themselves  as 
m moral  "as  the  conaequences-of  their  acts.  Naturally,  when  their 
nncr  condition  was  so  little  understood,  attempts  to  alter  it  failed. 
These  girls  are  generally  silly,  ignorant, —  if  they  were  not  they 
would  not  get  into  troub'e.  They  are  vulgar,  stupid  and  weak- 
willed,  often  very  selfish  and  untruthful,  but  they  are  seldom  in  a 
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serious  condition  morally.  Very  few  of  them  are  malicious,  or 
even  defiant  and  persistently  obstinate;  they  seldom  have  any  de- 
sire to  do  real  mischief  or  to  do  harm  of  any  sort  to  anyone.  They 
are  not  perverted  —  they  are  stunted.  They  have  measureless 
capacities  for  enthusiasm,  aspiration  and  admiration.  Hero  wor- 
ship is  native  to  them,  as  it  is  to  all  young  girls.  They  wish  to 
attach  themselves  and  give  loyal  allegiance  to  some  woman  whom 
they  can  admire  and  love. 

Present  success  in  setting  them  right  comes  from  understanding 
that  what  they  need  is  not  regeneration,  but  merely  enlightenment 
and  direction,  assistance  and  good  example  and  encouragement. 
They  need  only  to  be  steadied,  taught,  strengthened,  made  more 
sensitive  and  waked  up  mentally,  given  the  wish  for  imagination 
and  conscience. 

Thus  it  naturally  happens  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  girls 
committed  to  the  Hudson  training  school  and  similar  schools  are 
without  any  mental  bias  in  favor'  of  a  crooked  life.  They  are  un- 
touched emotionally  and  mentally ;  physically  they  are  still  healthy. 
They  merely  need  to  forget,  to  be  given  interests,  ambitions  and 
enthusiasms,  and  to  be  taught  how  to  live  well.  They  have  been 
neglected  and  left  unprotected.  They  are  very  ignorant.  What 
seems  to  the  judges  brazen  indifference  toward  the  enormity  of 
their  conduct  is  oftenest  the  utter  ignorance  of  a  child.  "What  can 
a  little  girl  of  twelve  understand  of  causes  and  consequences ! 

At  the  school  we  care  for  them,  and  teach  them  to  care  for  them- 
selves —  to  control  themselves  and  to  work  hard.  We  protect  them 
and  teach  them  how  and  why  to  protect  themselves,  and  we  are 
able  in  most  cases  to  see  to  it  that  when  they  leave  our  care  they 
go  to  some  better  protection  than  they  had  before.  A  number 
of  diem  marry  while  they  are  still  in  our  charge,  or  soon  after  thev 
■  leave. 

So  we  find  that  a  life  made  as  normal  as  possible,  presenting 
at  every  turn  the  aspect  and  ideals  of  a  healthful,  useful,  active, 
sensible  home  usually  fills  a  young  girl's  mind  so  full  in  eighteen 
months  that  she  has  little  available  space  for  old  memories.  And 
new  subconscious  reflex-actions  have  been  established  on  so  many 
■;  fresh  lines  (while  the  old  lines  are  so  long  neglected),  that  -reac- 
tions seldom  ensue  upon  the  old  associations.  ■■  Practically  she  has 
forgotten  how  she  used  to  behave  and  feel.  She  could  tell  you. 
perhaps,  if  your  asking  prompted  her  to  confidence,  but  it  would 
be  like  reading  old  letters ;  at  the  most  the  memory  is  accurate  but 
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dim.  Ordinarily,  the  memory  is  exceedingly  inaccurate.  Often 
a  girl  remembers  her  old  surroundings  ideally,  affectionately,  un- 
critically, and  complains  that  she  wants  to  go  back  and  be  happy. 
Then  some  other  girl  suggests  to  the  matron  that  it  would  be  "  a 
good  thing  to  let  her  go  home  the  way  I  did  and  find  out  how  dif- 
ferent it  really  is."  Often,  too,  when  the  girls  about  to  leave  are 
given  the  bundles  of  clothes  which  they  wore  when  they  came,  they 
deny  them,  declaring  with  sincerity  that  they  had  real  nice  clothes 
when  they  came.  This  is  not  surprising.  We  all  forget  our  old 
selves. 

Gradually  the  "  brazen  indifference  "  which  was  ignorance,  and 
the  "boldness,"  which  was  stupidity,  disappear,  A  new  sensi- 
tiveness develops;  shame  and  modesty  spring  up.  Vulgarity  and 
profanity  hurt  them,  and  they  bate  to  be  asked  to  speak  of  their 
former  lives. 

Yet  there  is  very  little  said  about  general  morality  and  nothing 
at  all  about  sex  morality  by  the  officers.  The  emphasis  is  laid  on 
conduct  and  upon  the  Golden  Rule.  We  have  no  definite  method 
or  special  devices.  We  do  not  try  to  find  new  and  interesting 
things  for  the  girls  to  do.  They  learn  the  interest  in  necessary 
things.  They  find  out  how  to  be  enthusiastic  over  hard  work,  and 
zealous  in  drudgery.  They  have  the  simple  hearty  pleasures,  which 
will  always  be  possible  for  them. 

Red  ribbons,  white  ribbons  and  blue  ribbons  we  do  give,  to  mark 
three  stages  of  effort  and  success.  But  there  is  no  separation  of 
the  best  girls  from  the  ordinary  ones.  They  learn  to  live  with  all 
kinds,  except  the  really  objectionable  anti-social  ones.  These  are 
put  in  a  cottage  by  themselves  until  they  learn  to  .behave  socially. 

In  such  a  natural,  wholesome  life  as  we  plan  for  the  girls,  the 
method  of  discipline  generally  deemed  successful  with  boys  does 
not  succeed.  Keen  competition,  military  procedure,  sharp  distinc- 
tions, rough-and-ready  kindliness  seem  to  create  a  hearty,  lively, 
untroubled  life  among  boys,  I  believe.  But  keen  competition  com- 
monly makes  the  successful  girls  conceited,  and  the  unsuccessful 
lazy  or  discouraged.  Military  procedure  fails  to  reach  the  many 
differing  moods  of  girls  with  their  complex  causes.  Sharp  dis- 
tinctions outrage  the  girls'  delicate  perceptions,  and  rough-and- 
ready  treatment  drives  the  finer  natures  back  upon  themselves  and 
coarsens  the  coarser  natures. 

For  girls  are  different  from  boys.  When  they  go  into  anything 
they   do  seem   to  go   all   over.     Every  faculty   and   function   ia 
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affected  by  it.  Boys  are  complicated  and  discontinuous,  it  seems. 
Girls  are  intricate  and  intercontinuous.  As  one  writer  says, 
"  Men's  natures  are  intensive,  women's  are  extensive."  Owing 
apparently  to  the  sensitive  intercommunication  of  all  parts  of  the 
feminine  nervous  system  a  woman's  whole  nature  is  more  com- 
pletely swayed  than  a  man's  by  influential  experiences.  Therefore. 
just  as  she  is  more  completely  overwhelmed  by  the'results  of  a 
mistaken  step,  so  is  she  more  completely  captured  by  the  results  of 
good  opportunities,  right  acts  and  purposes  roused  to  excellent 
ends.  Set  a  girl  on  the  right  road,  get  her  enthusiasms  thoroughly 
enlisted  toward  good  conduct  and  she  adopts  the  idea  completely. 
As  they  say  at  the  school,  "  when  she  begins  to  go  right,  she  gits 
all  over." 

For  competition,  then,  we  substitute  a  strict  minimum  standard 
of  behavior  for  all,  and  an  additional  personal  standard  for  each 
according  to  her  capacity  for  appreciation.  We  begin  where  each 
jne  is,  and  get  her  ambitious,  if  we  can,  to  make  an  improvement 
on  that. 

For  military  procedure  we  substitute  domestic  system,  mutual 
convenience  and  special  duties  for  each  individual  suited  to  her 
development.  To  be  allowed  to  keep  a  doll  and  care  for  her,  a? 
long  as  you  behave  so  as  to  be  a  good  example  to  her,  is  a  strong 
incentive  to  many  a  girl  and  not  always  to  such  very  little  girls 
either. 

For  sharp  distinctions  we  substitute  nice  discriminations  so  far 
as  possible,  recognizing  the  good  in  opposites  and  rejecting  the 
useless  and  harmful  even  when  it  is  combined  with  top-notch  at- 
tainments in  special  directions. 

For  rough-and-ready  kindliness  we  aim  to  substitute  sympathetic 
recognition  of  personal  and  individual  qualities  and  failings.  We 
seek  the  point  of  contact  and  start  from  there. 

To  enforce  such  discipline  as  this  with  fairness  and  good  sense. 
avoiding  the  weak  indctermination  of  sentimental  sympathy,  re- 
quires a  corps  of  women  superior  in  personal  quality  and  acumen 
to  .anything  that  the  girls  themselves  are  likely  ever  to  attain.  Ti 
is  not  enough  to  set  over  them  women  as  well  behaved  and  sensible 
as  we  expect  the  girls  to  be.  They  must  be  as  well  behaved  as  the 
girls  should  desire  to  be,  and  they  must  bs  so  sensible  as  to  be -able 
to  disentangle  prohluus  about  fitting  the  girls'  individual  nature 
to  practical  needs  and  issues,  such  as  the  girl  herself  could  never 
work  out.  "  He  who  knows  A  B,  can  teach  him  who  knows  only 
A,"  may  be  true  in  mechanics,  but  is  not  true  in  conduct. 
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In  the  five  years  since  the  school  was  started,  we  have  secured 
many  such  women  who  understand  that  most  girls  who  go  wrong 
have  not  chosen  the  way,  but,  being  without  protection,  have  wan- 
dered off  with  the  inevitable  result ;  and  who  understand  that  sensi- 
ble treatment  can  get  them  back  in  nearly  all  cases  outside  of  the 
few  pathological  ones.  We  want  to  get  more  and  more  of  such 
women,  and  we  recommend  the  work  to  the  consideration  of  all 
women  who  are  free  to  give  their  energies  and  thought  and  good 
will  to  a  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  enterprise,  difficult  and 
exacting,  but  full  of  gratifications.  It  is  work  which  a  college-bred 
woman  will  find  as-  interesting  and  important  as  settlement  work. 

How  well  the  method  succeeds  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our 
upper  officers  and  many  matrons  and  teachers  receive  frequent 
letters  and  visits  from  our  graduates  who  look  on  the  school  as  the 
best  and  surest  thing  in  their  lives.  We  know  where  nine-tenths 
of  our  graduated  girls  are  living,  and  we  know  that  these  are  all 
doing  as  well  as  their  neighbors,  and  many  are  above  the  average. 

We  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  training  of  delinquent 
girls  is  no  longer  a  failure.  Success  is  in  a  high  degree  possible. 
Faults  can  be  cured  and  the  girls  can  establish  habits  which  make 
them  able  and  glad  to  live  fhe  life  of  ordinary  people. 

Chairman  Robinson  :  We  have  not  been  able  to  designate  a 
speaker  to  open  the  discussion  on  this  paper  because  it  was  not  in 
our  hands  until  to-day,  but  if  Miss  Davis,  of  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  is  in  the  room,  I  would  ask  her  if  she 
would  kindly  speak  a  few  words  on  this  paper. 

Miss  Davis:  This  matter  of  opening  the  discussion  on  Mrs. 
Allen's  paper  is  sprung  upon  me.  A  discussion,  of  course,  should 
be  based  upon  the  paper  itself  and  should  not  bs  remarks  along 
independent  lines.  I  can  offer  my  own  experience  and  heartily 
endorse  Mrs.  Allen's  paper.  I  think  her  analysis  of  the  delinquent 
girl  is  most  admirable.  There  are  certain  facts  to  be  deduced  from 
what  she  said  which  occurred  to  me  as  she  spoke,  and  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention. 

At  Bedford  we  see  another  phase  of  this  same  question.  Our 
girls  are  older;  they  have  had  additional  years  of  experience  out 
in  the  world.  They  were  the  same  in  the  lifginning  as 
the  girls  they  get  at  Hudson,  but  they  have  not  been 
taken  in  time  and  subjected  to  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
training  which  is  being  given  to  them  at  Hudson  and  in  our  similar 
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schools.  We  all  know  the  great  force  of  habit.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
women  who  come  to  Bedford  —  for  we  don't  get  them  until  the; 
are  too  old  to  be  committed  to  Hudson  —  have  fallen  into  the* 
immoral  habits  while  they  are  little  girls.  It  is  perfectly  horrible 
to  us  to  find  when  we  talk  with  our  girls  how  large  a  proportim 
.went  wrong  when  they  were  ton,  twelve,  thirteen  or  fourteen  v«r= 
old. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  for  five  and  six  and  seven  «H 
e"ight  years  they  have  led  the  lives  which  are  led  by  the  girls  wk 
have  fallen  into  these  irregular  sexual  habits  while  they  are  so 
young,  their  appetites  increase  and  deepen,  they  run  greater  dan- 
ger of  disease,  their  nervous  systems  become  more  and  more  un- 
strung, and  while  they  may  realize,  as  the  little  girls  cannot,  «ha: 
are  the  probable  consequences  of  the  life  they  are  leading,  the 
habit  has  become  so  fixed  that  in  many  cases  we  cannot  overcome 
it.  They  know  what  the  consequences  will  be,  but  when  they  come 
out  into  the  world  after  leaving  us  they  have  not  the  will  power, 
They  have  acquired  the  appetite,  they  have  acquired  the  desire  for 
excitement,  and  lack:  the  ability  to  apply  themselves  steadily  when 
they  come  back  upon  their  own  resources,  when  they  are  not  under 
the  direction  of  people  of  stronger  will. 

I  am  second  to  none  in  my  belief  in  the  principles  of  probation, 
but  I  cannot  but  feel  —  and  I  think  most  of  the  women  who  are 
engaged  in  our  kind  of  work  will  agree  with  me  —  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  probation  of  young  girls,  very  young  girls,  who  are 
guilty  of  sexual  immoralities  is  at  best  on  trial,  and  that  so  far  it 
is  a  case  at  least  non-proven.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  the  fam- 
ily life,  the  home  life,  has  been  insufficient  to  keep  the  girl  from 
wrong,  where  the  parents  have  been  too  ignorant  or  too  careless  or 
too  busy  to  keep  the  girl  out  of  the  dangers  to  which  so  many  of 
our  city  girls  are  exposed,  it  is  at  least  running  great  risks  ;c- 
return  her  to  the  same  environment,  in  the  same  surrounding?. 
under  the  same  parental  rule  and  discipline  in  which  she  made  her 
first  misstep.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  not  wiser  and  kinder 
to  the  girl,  kinder  to  her  family,  to  take  her  while  she  is  young, 
while  she  is  still  susceptible  of  training,  and  put  her  in  charge  of 
wise  women  who  have  given  a  careful,  thoughtful  study  to  the 
question  —  to  put  her  in  a  position  where  she  will  lead  a  norma- 
life,  where  she  will  overcome  these  appetites  and  acts,  rather  than 
to  run  the  very  great  risk  of  returning  her  to  her  old  surroundings 
Five,  six,  or  eight  years  later,  when  she  has  become  hardened, 
when   all  these  things  have  become  habit,   they  would   send  her 
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to  os  at  Bedford  and  let  ub  work  on  her  three  years.  Then,  even 
though  she  may  have  done  well,  she  will  go  out  with  a  will  so 
weakened  by  years  of  excess  that  she  cannot  stand  on  her  own  feet. 

What  Mrs.  Allen  has  said  about  the  character  of  the  girls  is  abso- 
lutely true.  Few  of  these  are  criminal.  Very  few  of  our  women 
at  Bedford  are  criminals  in  any  such  sense  as  men  are  criminals. 
They  do  not  steal,  they  do  not  forge,  for  the  crime  itself;  it  is 
simply  something  that  has  happened  in  the  course  of  an  irregular 
life.  Many  of  these  women  are  nieo  women  to  live  with.  They 
are  pleasant,  agreeable;  they  are  not  vicious.  They  are  good 
workers,  many  of  them,  but  they  have  acquired  these  appetites, 
they  have  acquired  the  liking  for  a  life  of  ease,  a  life  of  excite- 
ment, and  three  years  is  not  enough  to  change  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  probation  of  the  very  young  girl  who 
haa  gone  wrong  sexually  is  a  matter  that  requires  very  careful 
consideration.  If  the  courts  are  to  go  on  putting  these  little  girls 
on  probation  it  must  be  under  the  most  judicious  and  careful  pro- 
bation officers.  We  must  have  enough  of  them  to  exercise  the  most 
watchful  care  over  the  little  girls  who  are  in  their  charge,  and 
over  the  homes  in  which  thoy  are  placed.  If  society  is  not  pre- 
pared, if  the  state  is  not  prepared,  to  employ  enough  probation 
officers  so  that  each  one  will  have  enough  time  to  give  to  these 
caws,  it  is  better,  far  better,  to  put  the  little  girls  into  a  school 
where  they  can  receive  the  training  that  they  cannot  got  in  their 
own  homes. 

Mb.  Wooi>:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  say  —  and  I  believe  in 
saying  this  I  express  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  this  confer- 
ence—  I  think  that  this  conference  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Allen  for  the  very  able  paper  she  has  presented  to  us  this  evening. 
I  think  the  public  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Allen  for  the  study  she  has 
given  this  subject,  of  which  this  paper  is  the  very  interesting  fruit. 
I  believe  that  her  diagnosis  of  this  case  is  absolutely  correct.  I 
believe  that  her  physical  and  psychological  analysis  is  correct. 
And  I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  and  thankfulness 
for  the  courage  with  which  she  stated  so  clearly  her  conclusions 
upon  this  matter. 

Chairman  Robinson  :  The  subject  is  open  to  general  discus- 
sion. Although  Mrs.  Allen  announced  that  the  paper  had  the  en- 
dorsement 'of  all  the  people  of  Hudson,  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  Dr.  Bruce, 
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Dh.  Hoetenbe  V.  Bruce:  We  thought  such  a  paper  ought  to 
be  written  because  we  are  constantly  being  asked,  Do  you  ever 
reform  a  girl  ?  Can  you  reform  a  girl  I  Wo  thought  that  subject 
ought  to  be  presented  and  the  reasons  given  as  Mrs.  Allen  has 
given  them. 

Some  of  the  cases  perhaps  might  be  interesting.  These  twenty- 
seven  cases,  for  instance,  that  Mrs.  Allen  mentioned,  are  names 
that  I  have  just  recalled  as  I  sat  here.  There  have  now  gone  out 
from  the  training  school,  who  have  had  the  training  and"  been  dis- 
charged, some  300.  There  have  been  over  600  commitments  to  the 
training  school. 

The  influence  of  the  work  in  some  of  these  cases,  and  in  very 
many  of  the  cases,  goes  beyond  the  girl  herself;  it  goes  into  the 
families,  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  us. 

There  is  one  girl,  for  instance  —  when  she  wae  committed  to  us 
her  father  and  mother  had  both  disappeared,  both  drunkards.  She 
had  no  home  whatever  and  was  sleeping  anywhere  that  she  could 
find  a  place  to  sleep.  She  came  to  us  in  the  most  filthy  condition. 
As  soon  as  she  was  cleaned  up  and  began  to  know  something  about 
what  she  might  learn,  it  became  her  object  to  make  something  of 
herself  so  that  she  could  go  and  find  her  mother  and  take  care  of 
her.  The  mother  died  while  the  girl  was  in  the  institution,  30  she 
could  not  do  that.  We  found  an  excellent  home  for  the  girl.  She 
has  been  discharged  over  three  years,  and  she  has  found  the  father. 
It  is  nearly  two  years,  I  think,  since  he  has  quit  drinking,  and  is 
now,  I  think,  earning  about  $100  a  month.  She  will  probably  soon 
be  married. 

Another  girl  committed  from  New  York  City  was  of  a  foreign 
family.  Two  sons  in  the  family  are  progressive  boys.  They  had 
paid  no  attention  to  the  sister.  She  was  neglected,  wanted  some 
social  life,  and  went  out  on  the  streets  to  get  it  Her  being  sent 
to  Hudson  awakened  the  family.  When  she  was  paroled  the  whole 
family  took  an  interest  in  her.  She  brought  back  into  that  home 
American  conditions  of  life  that  the  boys  had  not  known  before. 
They  were  very  proud  of  her  for  that  reason.  They  did  for  her 
then  what  they  had  not  thought  of  doing  before.  The  whole 
family  has  been  helped  and  Americanized  by  her  being  in  the 
school.    She  is  married  and  is  doing  well. 

Another  girl  that  we  did  not  feel  hopeful  about  went  out  to 
rather  adverse  home  conditions.  She  finally  married,  and  now 
comes  back  on  an  average,  I  think,  once  in  three  monfhB  to  visit  us. 
I  think  the  people  who  are  her  acquaintances  outside  would  be 
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astonished  beyond  measure  if  they  ever  knew  that  she  waa  a  train- 
ing-school girl.  She  has  really  exceptionally  nice  friends,  and  in 
no  way,  I  think,  would  she  appear  to  be  the  girl  that  has  been  an 
inmate  of  an  institution. 

Another  girl  came  from  Kew  York  City  with  two  others,  one  of 
whom  led  her  astray.  They  were  all  committed  at  the  same  time. 
The  mother  of  the  worst  of  the  three  says  that  the  mother  of  the 
first  girl  ought  to  be  thankful  that  her  girl  led  Lottie  astray,  be- 
cause coming  to  Hudson  has  made  a  lady  of  her. 

Another  was  reported  to  us  by  the  justice  —  one  daughter  of  a 
family  of  three  or  four  girls,  the  father  a  drunkard  and  the  mother 
not  an  intelligent  woman ;  the  girls  all  rather  pretty  and  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  toughest  set  of  the  town.  They  naturally 
thought  that  Fannie  would  go  as  the  older  sisters  had  gone,  but 
the  justice  early  committed  her,  while  she  was  still  young.  ■  She 
went  out  on  parole,  and  while  on  parole  was  discharged^  and  went 
home.  While  she  was  in  the  institution  her  great  care  seemed  to 
be  about  a  younger  brother;  she  hoped  that  the  father  would  not 
teach  him  to  drink  while  she  was  away  from  home;  and  she  also 
wanted  to  take  care  of  the  mother.  When  she  went  out  they  said 
that  the  people  of  the  town  could  not  help  noticing  her  and  speak- 
ing about  her,  that  she  was  so  refined,  so  lady-like,  so  self-respect- 
ing. She  married.  She  took  her  mother  and  kept  her  until  she 
died.  She  has  the  younger  brother  with  her  and  is  educating  him. 
She  helped  the  sisters  to  become  respectable  women.  The  children 
of  one  of  the  sisters  are  said  to  be  the  cleanest  kept  children  in 
the  town.    They  think  it  is  due  to  Fannie's  influence. 

I  could  go  on  giving  you  a  good  many  more  cases  of  this  kind. 
These  are  girls  who  have  been  discharged  long  enough  so  that  they 
have  passed  through  the  difficult  period  following  their  discharge. 
We  think  they  can  he  considered  well-established  cases  and  are 
some  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  girls  can  be,  and  they  are,  reformed. 

Mr.  Hastings  H.  Hart:  I  concur  fully  in  the  judgment 
which  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  character  of  this  paper.  I  know 
of  no  discussion  in  the  literature  of  this  subject  that  is  so  philo- 
sophical, so  clear  and  so  rational.  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
what  was  said  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  proper  supervision  and 
watchful  care  of  these  girls  after  they  are  sent  out  into  families. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  a  re- 
formatory, and  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for  Girls  are  both 
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under  the  same  board  of  trustees.  At  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
they  have  out  in  family  homes  something  like  1,200  boys,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  whom  are  in  the -homes  of  their  parents.  They 
have  five  parole  agents  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  those  boys, 
and  they  have  a  clerk  at  theschool,  making  six  persons  responsible 
for  1,200  boys. 

From  the  Lancaster  School  they  have  less  than  300  girls  out  in 
family  homes.  These  girls,  however,  are  mostly  in  other  homes 
than  the  homes  of  their  parents,  which  makes  a  difference  in  the 
amount  of  supervision  re'quired;  but  for  the  care  of  these  girls 
there  is  located  in  the  city  of  Boston  an  office  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  Dewsen,  who  is  a  very  capable  and  discriminating  woman. 
Miss  Dewsen  has  in  her  office  a  stenographer,  a  record  clerk,  and 
then  she  has  seven  visitors,  making  a  total  of  ten  persons  to  take 
care  of  300  girls  out  in  homes. 

Now,  these  two  agencies  are  established  by  the  same  board  of 
trustees  who  have  studied  this  subject  for  many  years,  and  they 
think  that  they  need  one  j>ersou  for  every  thirty  girls  to  take  care 
'  of  the  matter  of  supervision  and  they  think  they  can  get  along 
with  one  person  for  alxmt  every  200  boys.  This  indicates  the  con- 
viction which  they  have  reached  as  to  the  kind  and  character  of 
supervision  which  ought  to  be  exercised  for  these  girls. 

The  other  thing  which  interested  me  particularly  is  what  was 
said  as  to  the  hazard  and  peril  involved  in  the  use  of  the  probation 
system  for  the  young  girl  who  has  committed  a  sexual  fault.  I 
have  been  for  the  past  eleven  years  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  which  has  out  in  family  homes 
something  like  a  thousand  girls.  We  have  found  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  girl  who  has  committed  this  fault  who  is  in  peril  in 
the  use  of  the  parole  system  or  the  probation  system  or  the  system 
of  placing  out  in  family  homes.  The  peril  comes  before  the  fault 
is  committed.  We  find  a  girl  will, often  go  very  well,  until  she  gets 
thirteen  or  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  in  a  family  home.  Then 
without  being  vicious  she  liecoines  restless,  she  becomes  headstrong. 
she  falls  under  the  influence  of  neighbors  who  tell  her  she  ought  lu 
have  more  liberty,  she  ought  to  be  her  own  mistress,  she  ought  ♦<> 
go  out  to  parties  and  go  hero  and  there;  she  wants  wages,  or  if 
she  is  getting  wages  she  wants  more  wages  or  she  is  anxious  for 
dress  and  her  cravings  in  that  respect  are  not  satisfied.  Or  she 
is  boy-struck  —  she  is  interested  in  some  boy  or  other;  or  some 
older  man  is  paying  her  some  flattering  attention.  That  is  the 
time  of  extreme  peril,  before  the  fall  has  come.  Those  who  have 
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the  care  of  girls  placed  out  in  family  homes  ought  to  redouble  or 
triple  their  vigilance  and  their  watchful  care  of  the  girls  as  they 
reach  this  critical  time.  No  matter  how  good  the  homes  are,  (he 
people  in  those  homes,  having  had  this  girl  grow  up  with  them, 
often  fail  to  realize  that  point  of  peril  and  when  the  girl  displays 
this  restlessness  and  uneasiness  they  attempt  to  curb  her  by  an 
increase  of  severity,  or  undue  restriction  of  privileges.  There  is 
where  your  wise  and  discriminating  visitor  is  able  to  step  in  and 
aid  these  people  or  discover  the  time  when  that  girl  should  be  taken 
away  and  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  which  is  in 
favor  of  the  placing-out  system,  is  about  to  open  a  home  for  girls 
of  this  class,  an  industrial  school,  not  for  the  vicious  girls,  who 
should  be  sent  to  the  state  training  school,  but  for  the  girls  who 
are  not  vicious  but  have  reached  this  point  of  peril,  to  be  safely 
kept,  for  a  year,  or  two,  or  three,  and  at  the  same  time  fitted  for 
their  subsequent  careers.  And  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  placing-out  system  must  consider  this  question  right 
from  this  point:  Where  shall  we  step  in  with  that  preventive 
measure  which  shall  preserve  this  small  number  ?  Out  of  perhaps 
1,000  girls  in  Illinois,  we  had  all  the  time  twenty-five  or  thirty 
that  were  a  constant  cause  of  anxiety.  We  must  be  able  to  reach 
this  particular  class  or  we  are  recreant  in  our  responsibility  to 
those  children  for  whose  welfare  we  have  become  responsible. 

De,  Albebt  C.  Him.,  State  Education  Department:  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  work  being  done  in  the  training 
school  at  Hudson.  I  have  visited  the  institution  several  times  and 
have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  and 
with  the  results  that  are  evidently  being  secured.  The  success  that 
is  so  manifest  at  this  institution  seems  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  devoted  and  broad-minded  women  at  the  head.  Dr. 
Bruce  and  Miss  Hewitt  have  the  right  ideals  and  the  right  spirit 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  difficult  task  they  have  in  hand. 

In  the  first  place,  they  believe  that  these  girls  can  be  reformel. 
The  weakness  of  many  institutions  that  are  dealing  with 
delinquents,  young  and  old,  is  that  those  in  charge  have  no  real 
belief  that  reform  is  possible.  These  women  have  faith  in  their 
efforts,  and  are  succeeding  in  accomplishing  what  they  are  under- 
taking. Other  similar  institutions  may  profit  by  their  example. 
In  the  second  place,  'those  in  charge  of  the  Hudson  training  school 
are  working  from  the  educational  standpoint.    They  believe  in  the 
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efficacy  of  well-directed  mental,  moral  and  physical  training  as  a 
means  of  forming  and  reforming  character.  Miss  Hewitt  is  bring- 
ing to  bear  on  the  problem  the  ripe  fruit  of  years  of  experience  in 
public-school  work.  She  knows  how  to  lead  the  young  to  right 
views  of  life  through  mental  activity  and  the  companionship  of 
books.  Torture  as  an  instrument  of  reform  has  been  superseded 
at  Hudson  by  love  and  helpfulness. 

The  statement  just  made  that,  while  girls  may  be  reformed,  boys 
are  hopeless  when  they  have  gone  astray  ought  not  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. It  may  be  true  that  girls  are  more  easily  influenced  for 
good  but  it  must  not  be  admitted  that  the  boy  who  has  strayed 
away  cannot  be  restored.  I  may  go  further  and  express  the  belief 
that  even  adults  may  be  reformed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
proper  thing  is  to  form  character  in  childhood  and  youth  and  that 
the  chances  of  reform  lessen  with  age  and  the  hardening  influences 
of  evil  practices,  but  the  door  of  hope  is  never  closed  and  there 
is  always  a  possibility  of  reform. 

AH  institutions  dealing  with  the  erring,  young  or  old,  hoys  or 
girls,  men  or  women,  should  be  directed  by  the  spirit  that  prevails 
at  Hudson.'  Pessimism  should  have  no  place  in  them.  The 
methods  should  be  educational,  not  punitive;  the  aim  should  be  to 
save  as  many  as  possible. 

The  great  lesson  .to  be  learned,  however,  is  that  prevention  *s 
easier  and  better  than  rescue;  the  children  should  be  looked  after 
more  carefully  than  is  now  the  case.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
society  is  turning  its  thought  and  efforts  more  and  more  to  the 
causes  that  Bend  so  many  to  reformatories  and  prisons.  No  doulit 
a  large  part  of  the  poverty,  immorality  and  crime  that  prevail,  and 
which  seem  to  be  increasing,  is  preventable,  and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  check  the  stream  at  its  source. 

Me.  Fredekic  Almy:  I  was  for  four  years  on  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion, 
N.  Y,,  and  went  there  monthly,  so  that  I  have  been  there  as  many 
as  fifty  times.     I  would  like  to  say  a  word  for  that  reformatory. 

I  remember  one  National  Conference  of  ■Charities  some  years 
ago  at  Topeka,  where  they  would  not  believe  me  when  I  said  that 
at  Albion  each  girl  had  a  separate  room.  They  questioned  it,  and 
I  said  that  it  was  certainly  so ;  but  they  still  did  not  believe  me. 

At  Albion  the  life  is  made  attractive.  The  girls  have  walks 
and  readings  aloud  and  flower  gardens ;  they  have  candy  scrapes ; 
they  have  dances ;  they  have  plays  that  are  not  too  "  goody."    The 
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life  is  not  more  severe  than  in  a  military  school  for  hoys.     Com- 
pulsory virtue  is  made  attractive  instead  of  odious. 

I  never  shall  forget  one  day  there  when  they  did  some  wax 
works,  and  it  gradually  dawned  upon  me  that  the  girls  were  repre- 
senting different  members  of  the  board  of  managers.  One  girl 
wore  a  beard  and  represented  me.  I  have  been  a  wax  work,  but 
I  never  have  before  been  wax  worked,  and  it  was  a  curious  sensa- 
tion. The  girls  enjoyed  it  all  greatly.  That  institution  is  even 
with  the  others,  I  believe,  in  the  good  work  done. 

Chairman  Robinson  :  The  second  paper  on  the  program  is 
"  Scope  and  Limitations  of  the  Boarding-Out  Method  of  Taking 
Care  of  Dependent  and  Orphan  Children,"  by  Samuel  D.  Levy, 
Vice-president  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Levy  has  telegraphed  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  this 
evening.    We  will  ask  Dr.  Bernstein  to  read  Mr.  Levy's  paper. 


SCOPE  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  BOARDING-OUT 
METHOD  OF  TAKING  CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  AND 
ORPHAN  CHILDREN. 

Samuel  D.  Levy. 

The  topic  under  discussion  might  properly  be  narrowed  down  to 
the  more  concrete  question  of  the  extent  to  which  a  child-caring 
institution  should  go  in  taking  care  of  children  on  the  boarding- 
out  plan,  as  distinct  and  definite  from  the  institution  plan.  I 
know  that  I  am  treading  here  on  dangerous  ground,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  recent  public  utterances  made  at  the  conference 
called  together  by  the  advocates  of  the  boarding  and  placing-out 
method  in  our  National  Capital.  Many  of  us  who  have  studied 
carefully  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  have  remained  under 
the  impression  that  the  last  word  has  certainly  not  yet  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  child-caring.  Indeed,  there  are  many  people 
who  hold  the  opinion  that  while  the  conference  was  exceedingly 
stimulating,  it  has  failed  to  clarify  some  of  the  main  issues  of  the 
question.  There  was  a  regrettable  lack  of  facts  and  data,  and  for 
facts  and  data  there  was  a  substitution  of  sentiments,  sentimen- 
tality, beliefs  and  uncorrelated  experiences.  It  is  possible  that 
the  last  word  will  never  be  said  during  our  lifetime  and  perhaps 
for  the  next  hundred  years  to  come,  until  such  time  as  we  can  give 
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positive  and  definite  answers  based  upon  accurate  and  scientific 
research  to  some  of  the  following  fundamental  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  percentage  of  failures. and  successes. among  a 
very  large  number  of  children,  let  us  say  10,000  brought  up  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  childhood  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age,  iu  the  child-caring  institutions  of  the  various  sections  of  our 
country;  and  what  are  the  causes  of  such  failure  or 'success? 

2.  How  does  thi3  percentage  compare  with  the  ratio  of  failures 
or  successes  in  life  among  the  same  number  of  children  (10,000) 
who  are  placed  out  in  boarding-homes  and  in  private  homes  in  the 
various  states  of  our  country,  where  they  spent  their  childhood  up 
to  the  period  of  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  what  are  the  causes  of 
failure  and  success  in  life  for  these  children? 

3.  How  do  such  percentages  compare  with  the  ratio  of  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  the  same  number  of  children  (10,000)  scat- 
tered over  the  various  states,  chirdren  coming  from  dependent 
homes  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  their  own  dependent  homes' 

These  are  vital  questions;  so  vital,  indeed,  that  until  they  are 
answered  no  intelligent  conclusion  can  be  reached  on  the  broad  and 
general  propositions  involved.  Up  to  the  present  time  whatever 
answer  is  given  to  these  questions  is  necessarily  more  or  less  guess 
work  and  subjective  calculation. 

There  are  other  important  questions,  which  although  not  quite 
so  fundamental  as  the  questions  mentioned  above,  are  nevertheless 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  arriving  at  an  unbiased  conclusion 
with  reference  to  the  whole  problem,  such  as  the  following : 

i.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  which  the  dependent 
child  in  the  United  States  spends  in  the  institution  or  during  iu 
period  of  indenture,  or  at  board  in  a  private  family  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  years!  In  the  city  of  New  York,  which  deals  with 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  dependent  children  in 
our  country,  namely,  about  30,000,  the  experience  has  been  that 
the  average  length  of  time  spent  by  the  dependent  child  in  the 
institution  is  about  two  years,  and  in  the  Catholic  institutions, 
according  to  Dr.  McMahon,  less  than  eighteen  months. 

5.  How  many  of  the  dependent  children,  who  are  inmates  of 
institutions  or  are  taken  care  of  on  the  boarding  bureau  plan,  are 
returned  to  their  parents  and  relatives?  In  our  own  experience 
nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  children  are  ultimately  discharged 
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to  their  own  folks,  whereas  Dr.  McMahon  estimates  the  number  of 
Catholic  dependent  children  returned  to  their  own  relatives  at  fully 
seventy-five  per  cent.  We  have  not  even  approximate  figures  for 
the  number  of  children  in  Protestant  institutions,  who  are  either 
returnable  or  who  were  returned  to  their  parents  or  relatives;  but 
whatever  the  figures  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  figures  as 
quoted  by  the  Jewish  and  by  the  Catholic  charities  of  New  York 
are  significant  indeed,  particularly  in  the  face  of  the  possibly  exag- 
gerated allegations  made  by  the  private  home  extremists  as  to  the 
enormous  numbers  of  dependent  children  that  are  available  for 
private  homes  of  adoption. 

6.  Then  again,  what  is  the  average  educational  equipment 
which  the  dependent  child  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  has  received 
either  in  the  institution  or  during  its  period  of  indenture,  or  while 
at  board  in  a  private  home,  as  expressed  in  terms  of  equivalents 
to  our  American  public  school  education  ?  We  assume,  of  course, 
that  the  educational  equipment  of  the  child  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  for  the  future  success  or  failure  in  life. 

7.  As  to  the  physical  side  of  the  question,  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  necessary  to  obtain  comprehensive  and  scientific  data  and 
comparative  tables  according  to  years,  as  to  the  average  height 
and  weight  of  children  in  the  institution,  in  their  own  homes 
and  in  the  boarding  homes,  making  due  allowances  for  racial 
differences. 

8.  In  close  connection  with  this  problem,  we  should  have  at 
our  ready  command,  figures  indicating  the  mortality  in  the  various 
child-caring  institutions  among  large  groups  of  infants  up  to  two 
years  of  age,  among  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  ten, 
and  among  those  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  sixteen  years,  together 
with  the  causes  of  mortality,  and  comparative  tables  indicating 
mortality  among  large  numbers  of  children  arranged  according  to 
ages  in  various  sections  of  our  country,  in  their  own  parental 
homes,  and  in  foster  homes  and  boarding  homes. 

9.  A  question  equally  as  important  is  the  question  as  to  what 
extent  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  exploited  for  labor, 
instead  of  being  given  a  training, — in  the  child-caring  institutions 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  homes  utilized  for  child-caring 
purposes  in  our  country. 
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10.  Add  to  this  the  question  of  the  extent  of  after-care  and 
after-supervision  of  children  exercised  all  over  the  country  by  the 
various  child-caring  institutions  and  child-placing  agencies. 

11.  A  very  important  question  for  careful  study  and  analysis 
is  the  question  of  the  reasons  and  motives  that  impelled  the  legisla- 
tures of  a  number  of  states  to  enact  protective  and  in  some  ease* 
prohibitory  law  against  the  wholesale  or  other  importation  of  chil- 
dren from  one  state  to  another,  as  practised  by  child-placing 
agencies. 

12.  What  are  the  real  causes  -and  motives  for  tie  abandon- 
ment of  a  number  of  child-caring  institutions  and  the  substitution 
for  them  of  boarding  bureaus?  Was  it  due  to  inefficiency  of 
management,  to  low  standards  and  ideals  for  children,  to  inability 
to  live  up  to  higher  standards,  was  it  due  to  poor  medical  super- 
vision, was  it  due  to  poor  equipment,  or  was  it  due  to  considera- 
tions of  economy  3 

13.  Another  very  important  question  that  has  not  yet  been 
determined  is  the  problem  of  the  causes  of  commitment  of  children 
to  the  various  child-caring  institutions  and  agencies.  A  ven 
cursory  examination  of  figures  in  some  of  the  leading  institution- 
in  New  York  City  has  revealed  the  very  astonishing  fact  that  in 
possibly  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  children  sent  to  the  chilJ- 
caring  institutions  or  agencies,  sickness  of  the  parent  or  parenis 
is  the  primary  cause  of  commitment.  Would  it  not  be  interestinc 
to  investigate  that  question  with  reference  to  all  institutions  in  the 
country  and  might  it  not  be  possible,  on  the  basis  of  accurate 
figures  obtained,  to  deduce  conclusions  that  might  be  of  real  vain* 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  ? 

14.  Nor  are  we  as  yet  in  possession  of  thoroughly  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  these  children  who  are  total  orphans. 
who  are  half-orphans  with  a  father  living,  who  are  half-orphan; 
with  a  mother  living,  of  children  who  are  dependent  because  of 
mere  poverty  or  destitution  in  the  home,  and  of  children  who  are 
dependent  because  of  the  immoral  character  of  the  home. 

15.  The  next  question  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

For  what  age  of  dependent  children,  if  for  any,  is  the  progress- 
ive institution  method  most  -successful,  less  successful  and  for 
what  age  least  successful.  Similarly,  for  what  age,  if  for  any,  is 
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the  private  boarding  and  family  home  most  successful,  less  sucees- 
f ul  and  least  successful  ?  And  for  what  age  is  legal  adoption  most, 
less  and  least  advisable  1 

15.  The  last,  but  not  least,  important  question  may  be  formu- 
lated as  follows : 

What  are  the  abuses  practised  in  child-caring  institutions  and 
child-placing  agencies  all  over  the  country,  and  how  have  such 
abuses  been  successfully  abolished  by  certain  of  the  most  progress- 
ive child-caring  institutions  and  agencies,  and  eventually,  what 
arc  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  abolish  them  all  through 
tho  country? 

I  have  outlined  some  of  these  questions  with  a  view  of  pointing 
out  that  in  order  to  get  to  an  unbiased  and  thoroughly  reliable 
judgment  it  is  necessary  to  study  these  problems,  and  to  study 
them,  with  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  humility,  and  if  my  succed- 
ing  remarks  covering  the  work  of  a  particular  institution  and 
child-placing  agency  will  add  but  a  mite  towards  the  study  of  the 
general  problem,  I  shall  feel  more  than  compensated  for  the  work. 

The  institution  which  I  represent,  conducts  child-earing  work 
for  750  children  on  the  congregate  institution  plan  andi  for  3-50 
children  on  the  boarding-out  plan. 

Eighty  of  our  children  are  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the 
elementary  school  and  forty  of  our.  children  are  sent  to  high 
schools,  technical  schools,  commercial  schools  and  colleges.  In 
other  words,  120  children  out  of  a  total  institution  population  of 
750  children,  or  over  16  per  cent.,  receive  an  education  such  as  a 
good  and  well-situated  family  would  try  to  secure  for  its  own 
children.  In  order  to  do  away  with  what  h;»s  been  styled  institu- 
tionalism,  we  have  introduced  for  our  750  children  about  forty- 
five  clubs  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  two  directors  of  club 
work  and  social  activities,  and  have  done  away  with  the  old  auto- 
cratic method  of  institution  discipline  by  substituting  for  it  a 
limited  and  educationally  conceived  and  administered  plan  of  self- 
government. 

We  feel  that  the  educational,  religious  and  social  training  which 
we  give  to  our  children  is  certainly  equal  to  the  training  that  the 
average  child  in  the  normally  good  and  not  mediocre  home  would 
receive. 

But,  although  we  believe  that  we  do  everything  within  our 
power  for  the  proper  care,  maintenance,  training,  education  and 
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general  life  equipment  of  our  children,  in  our  present  congregate 
institution,  wTe  ftel  that  we  could  do  very  much  better  if  we 
had  a  cottage  system  in  the  country,  with  our  own  educational 
plant  of  a  primary,  elementary  i  d  high  school  character,  together 
with  ample  industrial,  technical  a.id  agricultural  activities. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  causes  of  commitment  of  children 
to  our  institution  in  830  cases  has  yielded  the  following  verr 
interesting  results,  interesting  particularly  since  they  might  pos- 
sibly be  typical  of  most  child-oaring  institutions  in  the  city  of 
New  York: 

Tuberculosis:  In  one  or  both  parents  was  mentioned  as  the 
specific  cause  for  commitment  in  130  cases  out  of  the  group  of 
830  children,  or,  in  other  words,  in  16  per  cent. 

Insanity:  In  one  of  the  parents  was  mentioned  as  the  particu- 
lar cause  for  commitment  in  64  cases  out  of  830  children,  or  in 
8  per  cent. 

Lung  trouble,  asthma,  chronic  diseases,  removal  to  some 
unknown  hospital:  In  253  cases  out  of  830  children,  or  in  30  per 
cent. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  children  committed  to  our  institu- 
tion because  of  diseases  of  the  characters  just  mentioned  aniount:> 
to  over  53  per  cent,  (or  in  447  cases  out  of  830  children). 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that,  although  every  reasonable 
effort  is  made  by  the  various  child-committing  agencies  to  investi- 
gate the  character  of  the  diseases  which  make  removal  of  the  chilil 
from  its  home  necessary,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  still  mow 
careful  investigation  along  this  line  by  thos<;  agencies  might  throw 
more  light  upon  this  exceedingly  important  problem. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  at  the  present  time,  to  determine  with 
mathematical  certainty  just  to  what  extent  tuberculosis  in  one  or 
both  pan  nts  is  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  children  from  their 
homes.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  many  of  the  cast* 
where  "  asthma  "  or  "  general  weak  condition,"  or  "  removal  :<■ 
some  unknown  hospital,"  or  "lung  trouble "  is  stated  as  the 
cause  for  commitment,  that  the  actual  disease  is  tuberculosis.  If 
it  is  true  that  our  dreaded  White  Plague  is  the  cause  for  such  a 
large  number  of  commitments,  it  becomes  quite  apparent  that 
the  child-earing  institution  is  vitally  interested  in  the  problem 
of  waging  war  against  tuberculosis.  I  have  no  incontrovertible 
figures  with  regard  to  the  number  of  tuberculous  families  whose 
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children  have  been  under  the  care  of  our  institution  for  the  past 
three  years,  but  I  think  that  I  am  rather  conservative  if  I  esti- 
mate the  total  number  of  such  families  represented  by  children 
in  our  institution  at  300.  It  might  be  interesting  and,  perhaps, 
instructive,  for  you  to  learn  *'  :'t  in  our  particular  case  during 
a  period  of  three  years  only  two  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  two  of  our  alumni,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  suf- 
fered from  tuberculosis.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those 
figures  secured  by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York, 
with  reference  to  the  percentage  of  tuberculosis  cases  among  chil- 
dren of  300  families  supported  by  that  society,  reveals  the  very 
interesting  fact  that  there  were  twenty-five  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  suffering  from  that  terrible  disease. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  children  spend  in  our  insti- 
tution, I  would  say  that  we  have  likewise  made  a  careful  investi- 
gation and  found  that  the  maximum  of  time  is  a  period  of  two 
years  and  three  months,  the  tendency  in  tho  last  few  years  being 
rather  towards  a  reduction  than  an  increase  in  the  length  of  time. 

I  have  mentioned  these  items  because  we  believe  them  to  be 
topics  of  vital  importance  in  the  solution  of  the  general  cbild-caring 
problem  and  —  with  particular  reference  to  our  own  institution  — 
important  factors  in  ultimately  determining  what  the  best  child- 
caring  method  ought  to  be  for  our  class  of  children. 

About  four  years  ago  we  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
taking  care  of  more  children  than  we  had  room  for  within  the 
walls  of  our  institution,  and  we  decided  to  depart  from  the  insti- 
tution method  by  taking  care  of  children  on  the  boarding-out  plan. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  plan,  up  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  taken  care  of  1,000  children  by  boarding  them  in  private 
families.  Although  the  number  is  possibly  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  generalizations,  yet  I  feel  that  whatever  our  experiences 
may  have  been,  we  have  certainly  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  we  are  entitled  to  an  expression  of  our  views,  particularly 
since  we  are  likewise  conducting  institution  work,  pure  and  simple. 

Tn  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstandings  whatever,  you  will 
pardon  me  for  making  the  statement  that  our  institution  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  graded  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
under  the  heading  of  Class  1,  both  for  its  institution  work  and  for 
its  work  on  the  boarding-out  plan.  I  make  this  statement  in  all 
modesty,  and  merely  to  preclude  at  the  outset  any  assumption  that 
possibly  our  boarding  homes  are  .not  as  good  or  of  as  high  a  char- 
acter as  the  very  best  among  the  other  child-caring  agencies.  And 
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now  to  return  to  our  experience:  We  have  found  that  the  board- 
ing home  is  a  superior  child-caring  method  for  very  young  chil- 
dren up  to  about  seven  years  of  age;  so  much  bo  that  we  have 
practically  abandoned  the  policy  of  admitting  children  below  that 
age  to  our  institution.  We  have  found,  upou  careful  investigation 
and  medical  examination,  that  during  the  period  of  early  child- 
hood our  children  are  thriving  and  developing  much  better  in  the 
boarding  homes  than  in  our  own  institution.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  8Hy  what  effect  the  cottage-home  plan  in  the  country  might  have 
upon  the  children  up  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  whether  or  not 
the  boarding-home  plan  for  this  class  of  children  would  be 
superior  to  the  cotfage-home  plan,  but  I  do  say  most  emphatically 
that  as  compared  to  the  cure  which  the  crmgrcgite  institution-  is 
likely  to  give  to  such  children,  the  boarding-home  is  the  better 
place.  Our  results  for  our  very  young  children  were  verified 
time  and  again  by  medical  examination  made  at  frequent  intervals, 
as  to  the  general  physical  condition  of  the.  children,  their  height, 
weight,  and  also  by  frequent  inspections  of  the  homes  as  to  the 
moral  influence,  physical  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  child  or 
children. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  boarding  homes,  I  would  say  that 
we  have  once  for  all  barred  families  that  receive  charity  and  are 
not  self-supporting;  we  have  considered  only  such  families  as 
suitable  with  whom  the  compensation  for  the  child's  board  con- 
stitutes merely  a  fractional,  but,  under  no  circumstances,  the  major 
part  of  their  income.  We  have  likewise,  aft  r  some  experiments, 
concluded  to  have  by  far  the  majority  of  our  children  under  our 
direct  supervision  in  Greater  New  York  and  in  the  suburbs  rather 
than  outside  of  New  York,  and  a  large  number  of  our  country 
homes  were  abandoned  because  of  the  lamentable  lack  of  educa- 
tional facilities  for  children  who  are  bound  to  return  to  the  city 
and  to  take  up  urban  occupations,  and  because  of  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  frequent  inspection  and  supervision.  I  might  mention 
one  more  point  in  this  connection,  and  this  is  the  fact  that  during 
the  period  of  four  years,  after  careful  investigation,  we  have  re- 
jected more  than  1,100  applications  from  families  whom  we  con- 
sidered unfit  for  our  purposes. 

But  let  me  return  to  our  experiences  with  the  children  in  our 
boarding-out  bureau. 

There  is  a  marked  period  of  transition  noticeable  in  children 
ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  ten  years  during  which  time  the 
value  of  the  boarding  home  uj»n  the  child  seems  to  be  considerably 
impaired.    We  have  found,  particularly  in  the  homes  where  the 
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children  have  grown  np  from  five  or  six  years  to  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age,  that  the  disciplinary  influence  of  the  boarding-mother 
upon  the  child  has  weakened  and  that  the  affection  between  the 
two,  which  was  spontaneous  only  a  few  years  before,  had.  likewise 
suffered,  as  a  result  of  the  weaker  control  and  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  mother.  It  is  not  the  physical  care  of  the  child  which 
has  in  any  way  deteriorated,  it  is  almost  exclusively  a  question  of 
the  disciplinary  relation  between  the  two.  Comparing  the  results 
of  the  boarding-home  plan  for  children  of  this  age  with  the  con- 
gregate institution  plan  as  conducted  in  our  own  institution,  I 
cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  institution  method. 

But  the  growing  loss  of  the  moral  and  disciplinary  influence  of 
the  boarding-home  upon  the  children  and  the  inadequacy  and  in- 
availability  of  the  boarding-home  become  apparent  in  a  very 
marked  degree  with  children  of  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  over ;  so  much  so,  that  our  society  was  obliged  to  abandon 
completely  the  plan  of  taking  care  of  children  of  the  ages  just 
mentioned  by  any  but  the  institution  method.  The  results  were 
forced  upon  us  by  the  boarding  parents.  The  children  had  educa- 
tionally outgrown  the  boarding-mothers,  and  although  compulsory 
measures  might  have  patched  up  the  relations  between  the  hoard- 
ing-mother and  the  child,  it  was  deemed  not  advisable  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  children  over  ten  years  of  age 
temporarily  placed  in  boarding-homes  are  those'  who,  coming 
directly  from  consumptive  homes,  are  sent  for  recuperative  pur- 
poses to  the  country;  and  even  with  these  children  there  is  con- 
stantly more  or  less  friction  between  the  foster  mother  and  the 
children. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether  other  child-caring  institu- 
tions have  found  results  similar  to  ours.  Children  who  seem  to  he 
entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  boarding-mother,  when  transferred 
to  the  institution,  are  found  to  be  perfectly  happy,  sociable  and  in 
many  cases  valuable  additions  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  stock 
of  children  in  our  institution.  In  view  of  this,  I  cannot  but  come 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  whereas  the  boarding-home  is  a 
valuable  child-caring  method  for  the  infant  and  for  children  up  to 
seven  years  of  age,  its  value  becomes  very  much  less  apparent 
and  in  fact  insignificant  for  children  in  the  transition  period  of 
from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  its  value  is  distinctly  negative 
for  children  of  over  ten  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Mornay  Williams  at  the  Washington  conference  suggested 
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that  at  a  certain  period  in  the  life  of  the  child,  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  meaning  by  this  the  hoarding  school  or  the  institution, 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  ascribed  the  greatness  of  England 
to  no  small  extent  to  her  great  public  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Rugby. 
Marlborough,  etc.  The  wonderful  growth  of  the  private  board- 
ing schools  in  our  own  country  during  the  past  two  decades  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  growing  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  well-to-do  parents  that  there  is  a  certain  stage  in  the  life 
of  the  child  when  character  and  individuality  are  best  brought  out 
not  in  mother's  home,  but  rather  by  rubbing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  a  group  of  other  boys  of  similar  age;  mid  what  is  true  of 
boys  in  this  period  of  life,  which  is  styled  by  educational  psychol- 
ogists as  the  pre- adolescent  stage,  is  likewise  true  in^the  case  of 
girls.  I  am,  of  course,  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
child-placing  friends  deny  the  value  of  boarding  schools  and  that 
they  charge  them  —  as  they  charge  child-caring  institutions  — 
with  all  sorts  of  alleged  and  real  wrongdoings.  But  many  of  the 
wrongdoings  are  practiced  in  the  good  homes,  and  some  of  the 
wrongdoings  are  even  practiced  in  the  very  best  homes,  which  fact 
can  easily  be  attested  by  experienced  physicians  and  educators. 
The  questions  that  arise  in  this  connection  are  rather  problems  of 
the  psychology  of  childhood,  which  has  long  since  recognized  this 
period  as  the  age  par  excellence  for  the  socialization  of  the  child. 
A  growing  character  coming  in  contact  with  other  growing  char- 
acters is  likely  to  develop  greater  strength  and  firmness.  I  do  not 
need  to  dwell  upon  the  wonderful  opportunities  that  are  offered  to 
the  child-caring  institution  for  organizing  effective  character- 
building  team  work  of  the  highest  order,  nor  do  I  need  to  explain 
that  socialization  alone  is  impossible  without  individualization. 
Modern  educational  thought,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  modern  home,  particularly  in  industrial 
communities,  is  fast  disintegrating  and  that  the  duty  of  fitting  the 
child  for  life  has  become  pre-eminently  the  task  of  the  school. 
What  bearing  our  own  very  limited  experience,  which  is  in  line 
with  modern,  educational  theory,  may  have  upon  the  general  pur- 
pose of  institutional  —  as  compared  with  private  home  child- 
caring  work,  I  do  not  venture  to  determine.  But  I  wonder 
whether  it  might  not  be  an  important  and  interesting  line  of  re- 
search to  investigate  on  a  large  scale,  let  us  say  10,000  private 
boarding  homes,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
experience  made  on  a  small  scale  in  our  own  work  would  be  cor- 
roborated universally. 
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I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  important  experience  of 
the  boarding  bureaus  in  general,  and,  of  course,  also  of  our  own, 
which  has,  to  my  mind,  not  been  strongly  enough  emphasized, 
although  reference  was  made  to  it  by  various  representatives  at 
the  Washington  conference;  I  refer  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
boarding  or  private  family  home,  and  the  consequent  neeessity 
of  giving  it  up  for  child-caring  purposes.  In  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  mention  was  made  by  some  organi- 
zations of  an  average  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  cases  of  children 
who  had  to  be  replaced.  In  our  own  experience,  the  ratio  of 
replacing  is  above  25  per  cent,  and  is  very  much  nearer  to  35  per 
cent.  That  the  process  of  taking  the  child  from  one  home  to 
another,  sometimes  once,  sometimes  twice  and  occasionally  three 
times,  does  not  tend  to  develop  any  of  those  subtle  qualities  of 
character  which  are  justly  or  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  home,  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned.  Furthermore,  the  neces- 
sity of  replacing,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  taken  in  the  selection 
of  the  homes,  is  a  universal  experience  with  the  placing-out  plan, 
and  certainly  points  to  one  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses  of 
that  child-caring  method.  This  weakness  becomes  particularly 
apparent  in  the  case  of  older  children,  the  majority  of  whom  when 
transferred  to  the  institution  and  brought  into  contact  with  numer- 
ous social  activities  appealing  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  pre- 
adolescent  stage,  grow  and  develop  satisfactorily,  and  are  perfectly 
happy. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  problems  still  unsolved,  and  in  view 
of  the  many  questions  still  unanswered;  in  view  of  the  national 
importance  of  the  whole  problem  of  child-caring  work,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  have  a  government  commission  appointed,  if  the 
National  Children's  Bureau  cannot  be  established,  to  investigate 
all  these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  utmost  impartiality.  And  if  it 
is  not  feasible  that  a  government,  commission  be  appointed,  might 
we  not  start  by  formally  requesting  our  efficient  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  undertake  the  work  at  least  as  far  as  the  state  of 
New  York  is  concerned  ? 

Chairman  Robinson:  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be 
opened  by  the  Hon.  James  J.  Mclnerncy,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  Second  Division,  New  York  City,  sometimes 
called  the  Children's  Court. 

Judge  McInehney:  Jlr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Mr.  Levy's  paper  is  a  very  interesting  document  and  shows  that 
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be  has  spent  considerable  time  in  its  preparation.  He  bas  sug- 
gested many  questions  for  discussion  on  the  question  of  cbild- 
caring,  some  of  which  require  (be  compiling  of  statistics  in  order 
to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  their- relative  value  on  the  subject. 

He  has  failed  to  outline  any  proposed  plan  or  method  as  to  the 
boarding-out  of  dependent  and  orphan  children,  and  he  has 
limited  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  in- 
stitution of  which  he  is  an  officer,  in  the  cases  of  children  placed 
out  by  them.  When  we  stop  to  consider  the  great  number  of  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  BCOpe 
and  limitations  of  the  boarding  out  method  of  taking  care  of 
dependent  and  orphan  children,  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Levy  for  not 
attempting  to  prescribe  any  particular  method  and  establishing 
or  setting  it  up  as  a  standard. 

I  believe  almost  everyone  here  will  agree  that,  if  the  right  kind 
of  a  home  can  be  found  in  a  private  family,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  child  to  be  placed  there  than  to  be  confined  in  an  institu- 
tion. Unfortunately  the  numler  of  children  committed  to  institu- 
tions is  so  large  that  many  have  concluded  that  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  private  homes  to  provide 
for  all  the  children.  Again  there  will  always  be  a  certain  per- 
centage of  children  who  have  become  public  charges,  and  whom 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  place  out  by  reason  of  their  physical 
and  mental  infirmities.  I  have  discussed  this  question  of  placing 
or  boarding  out  with  people  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  caring 
for  children  and  am  forced  to  agree  with  them  ■that  we  will  always 
have  child-caring  institutions  with  us. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  inasmuch  as  we  are  to  have  this  class 
of  institutions,  it  might  be  well  to  devote  some  time  and  some 
thought  to  the  proposition  of  preventing  the  commitment  of 
children  to  institutions.  By  that  I  mean,  has  all  been  done  that 
might  have  been  to  prevent  the  child  from  becoming  a  public 
charge  ?  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  so,  and  my  reason 
for  so  stating  is  based  upon  the  experience  acquired  during  the 
period  I  was  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  in  Brooklyn.  I  found 
that  many  children  I  was  obliged  to  accept  as  public  charges  ought 
never  to  have  been  permitted  to  land  in  the  United  States  if  the 
Immigration  Laws  had  been  strictly  enforced.  In  a  number  of 
cases  where  the  immigrants  should  have  been  excluded,  the 
families  had  been  assisted  by  private  charity  and  relatives  until  the 
time  within  which  thoy  could  be  deported  had  elapsed,  then  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Department  of  Charities  for  commitment. 
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Now,  I  don't  want  anyone  to  believe  that  I  am  asserting  that 
the  immigation  authorities  have  not  done  what  they  could  with 
the  force  at  their  command  to  keep  out  undesirable  aliens.  I 
understand  that  the  number  of  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Immigration  is  inadequate,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  state  is 
very  much  interested  in  having  the  force  increased  to  the  end  that 
the  laws  will  be  strictly  enforced  and  the  city  and  state  of  New 
York  will  save  a  large  amount  of  money  and  our  dependent  popu- 
lation considerably  reduced. 

I  also  found  that  parents  were  forced  to  apply  for  commitment 
of  children  owing  to  temporary  lack  of  employment  or  sickness, 
but  when  the  children  were  committed  and  the  parents 
relieved  of  responsibility  it  was  hard  to  get  the  children 
discharged  and  the  home  re-established.  Of  course  you 
are  all  aware  that  the  only  remedy  provided  in  this 
state  when  a  family  is  forced  to  apply  for  assistance 
is  by  committing  to  various  institutions,  resulting  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  home.  Now,  I  know  that  the  giving  of  out-door 
relief  out  of  public  moneys  is  greatly  restricted  by  law  in  this 
state,  and  I  also  realize  that  this  law  was  passed  because  of  the 
abuses  that  grew  up  under  the  old  system;  nevertheless,  it  fre- 
quently came  home  to  me  that  it  was  cold  charity,  indeed,  to  break 
up  a  home  and  separate  parent  and  child,  when  a  little  temporary 
relief  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep  them  together  until  their 
condition  should  improve. 

After  every  remedy  has  been  exhausted  to  prevent  commitment, 
we  should  then  turn  our  attention  to  the  question  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done  for  the  child  committed.  In  this  connection  I  hope 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  all  institutions  for  children  are  run 
on  the  cottage  plan,  and  located  in  the  country  where  the  inmates 
will  derive  the  benefits  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  sunlight  and  out- 
door life. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  child  in 
the  practical,  as  well  as  the  theoretical,  things  of  life,  so  that  he 
may  find  himself  properly  fitted  to  take  up  the  battle  for  exist- 
ence when  discharged  from  the  home. 

One  feature  in  the  placing-out  or  discharge  of  children,  in  my 
judgment,  has  been  sadly  neglected.  I  refer  to  the  after-care  or 
after-supervision  exercised  over  such  children.  To  my  mind  this 
lack  of  after-care  is  a  great  weakness  in  our  present  system,  and 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  fill  this  long-felt  want.     This  is  a 
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problem  which  calls  for  tact  and  discretion,  but  that  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  the  child  it  seems  to  me  all  will  agree. 
It  is  evident  that  a  child  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  discipline 
and  supervision  necessary  in  institutions  is  very  apt  to  run  wild 
when  such  discipline  is  removed.  Such  children  have  not  been 
brought  up  to  depend  entirely  upon  themselves  and  they  are  badly 
in  need  of  some  kind  of  after-care  or  supervision.  To  my  wav 
of  thinking  this  is  a  fertile  field  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
philanthropic  pursuits,  and  their  labors  in  this  direction  would 
be  well  rewarded. 

Everything  considered,  the  question  of  caring  for  the  children 
who  are  public  charges  has  been  pretty  well  handled  in  New  York 
state.  If  you  could  sit,  as  I  have,  as  a  magistrate  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  and  see  the  large  number  of  parents  who  bring  their 
offspring  to  court,  admit  their  inability  to  handle  them  at  home, 
and  then  consider  how  well  the  institutions  have  bandied  those 
committed  to  their  care, —  that  is,  how  few  are  the  complaints  as 
to  ill  treatment,—  it  certainly  would  force  you  to  pay  a  well- 
earned  tribute  to  the  managers  and  instructors  in  charge,  who  have 
worked  so  silently  and  unnoticed  and  have  done  so  well  with  the 
public  wards  in  their  charge. 

In  conclusion,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Levy  that  the  last  word  has 
not  yet  been  said  on  the  question  of  child-care  in  institutions, 
and  probably  never  will  so  long  as  the  institutions  remain,  and  I 
am  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  inasmuch  as  it  1b  im- 
possible to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  suitable  homes  in  pri- 
vate families,  and  because  of  the  physically  and  mentally  deficient 
children,  these  institutions  have  come  to  stay  unless  there  is  a 
complete  change  in  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  thy 
country. 

Chairman  Kobikson':  Further  time  is  limited  for  the  dis- 
cussion, but  we  will  give  a  few  moments  to  the  continuation  of 
the  discussion  on  this  paper. 

Mb.  Patrick  5Iai.i.on:  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  behalf 
of  the  children  who,  after  a  brief  term  of  confinement  in  one  of 
our  reformatory  schools, —  I  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
schools  under  private  management, —  are  discharged  to  their  par- 
ents or  other  relatives  into  the  same  environment  a*  they  occupied 
before  their  commitment. 
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Those  of  tis  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  these  Con- 
ferences, or  the  National  Conferences  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
know  what  importance  is  attached  to  the  supervision  of  children 
placed  with  foster  parents. 

The  most  careful  inquiry  is  made  into  the  character  and  ante- 
cedents of  families  who  wish  to  adopt  a  child,  and  wnen  every- 
thing is  found  satisfactory  and  the  child  is  placed  in  its  new  home 
a  constant  supervision  over  it  is  continued,  for  years  in  some 
instances,  or  until  it  is  settled  in  life. 

The  system  of  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  which  is  perhaps 
the  latest  of  the  placing-out  agencies,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  modern  methods  in  this  matter.  And  yet  these  children  aro 
going  into  good,  respectable  homes,  where  the  virtues  of  temper- 
ance and  industry  are  always  in  evidence;  while  the  child  for 
whom  I  plead  is  going  back  into  the  home  in  which  he  failed 
before,  under  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  existing  when 
he  was  sent  to  the  institution. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  now  and  then  a  child  who  has  been  an 
inmate  of  a  reformatory  is  brought  back  to  the  Children's  Court, 
and  the  bystanders,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Institution  has  been  of  little  ser- 
vice to  him. 

Perhaps  I  have  as  much  first-hand  knowledge  of  this  matter  as 
anyone  here,  having  visited  the  homes  of  hundreds  of  children 
who  had  been  committed  to  institutions,  some  of  whom  were 
released  sooner  than  they  would  have  been  on  my  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  a  few  of  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  officially  met  a 
second  time, 

I  cannot  recollect  a  single  case,  however,  in  which  the  parents 
did  not  admit  that  the  child  had  been  benefited  by  his  term  of 
discipline  in  the  institution,  and,  if  the  good  effects  were  not  last- 
ing, the  cause  of  the  failure  must  be  sought  in  the  conditions  of 
the  home.  Not  that  these  conditions  are  necessarily  immoral;  but 
lack  of  order  and  system,  a  "lawless"  life,  which  unfits  a  child 
for  its  work  in  the  world  is  the  chief  evil  in  many  homes. 

The  need  of  some  system  of  supervision  over  children  discharged 
from  institutions  soon  becomes  apparent  to  those  of  us  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Children's  Court  in  Brooklyn  from  its 
establishment,  as  I  find  a  reference  to  the  subject  in  my  report 
as  probation  officer  for  the  year  1905.  The  same  idea  took  shape 
later  in  the  Brooklyn  Juvenile  Probation  Association,  which  aims 
to  enlist  the  services  of  volunteers  in  the  work  of  befriending  the 
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children  discharged  from  institutions,  who  were  committed  by  the 
Children's  Court  in  Brooklyn.  The  excellent  result  of  this  asso- 
ciation's efforts,  even  without  official  authority,  and  depending 
upon  volunteer  workers,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  greater  results 
which  would  follow  if  the  work  were  taken  up  officially  and 
systematically  as  a  part  of  the  reformatory  treatment. 

By  whom  should  this  supervision  he  exercised,  and  how  long 
should  it  continue?  As  the  supervision  of  the  child  after  its 
release  is  an  integral  part  of  the  reformatory  work,  it  should  lie 
esercissd  by  the  institution  which  has  succeeded  to  the  rights,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  duties  of  the  parents  of  the  children  committed 
to  its  charge. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  institutions  make  an  investigation  of 
the  home  into  which  it  is  proposed  one  of  their  charges  shall  be 
discharged;  but  this  visit,  and  it  is  only  a  visit  in  most  cases,  is 
not  followed  up  by  any  system  of  supervision.  Even  the  Statu  ■ 
Board  of  Charities  seems  to  lose  interest  in  a  child  discharged  to 
a  relative. 

My  suggestion  is  that  no  child  should  be  discharged  outright 
without  a  period  of  parole,  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of 
the  institution  in  which  the  child  has  been  confined. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  children  would  fall  into  either  of 
two  classes  —  school  children  or  working  children.  If  school  chil- 
dren, the  institution  should  ascertain  in  advance  what  school  tha 
child  is  to  attend  and  a  formal  transfer  should  be  issued  from 
the  school  in  the  institution  to  the  school  in  question.  Thi3 
should  be  followed  up  within  a  few  days  by  a  visit  of  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  child  had  presented  himself  in 
school,  and,  if  not,  ascertain  the  reason  at  once.  If  the  relatives 
had  shown  themselves  too  careless  to  see  that  the  child  was  entered 
in  school,  it  would  indicate  that  they  were  unfit  guardians,  anil 
the  institution  would  be  compelled  to  make  provision  for  the 
child's  future. 

If  the  child  is  of  a  working  age  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  his  relatives  are  desirous  of  putting  him  to  work  at  once,  to 
add  to  the  family  income.  The  institution  should  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  procuring  the  working  papers  of  every  boy  of  working 
age  discharged,  as  this  is  a  parent's  duty  and  the  institution  stands 
in  loco  parentis  to  its  charges.  If  the  child  has  not  been  in  school 
the  required  number  of  days,  or  if  he  has  not  attained  the  standard 
of  proficiency  required  by  the  department  of  education,  and  ia 
consequently  ineligible  for  a  working  certificate,  it  is  a  wrong  to 
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him  and  to  the  community,  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  institu- 
tion to  discharge  him  into  the  ordinary  home,  as  we  know  it,  until 
he  is  fully  equipped  for  work. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  children  are  going  back  to  their  par- 
ents who  ought  to  take  some  responsibility.  The  answer  is,  that, 
speaking  generally,  such  parents  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  plan 
for  the  child's  future.  The  fact  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
commit  the  child  to  a  reformatory  school  shows  that. 

The  expense  of  such  a  system  of  parole  would  be  considerable 
and  for  many  reasons  should  be  borne  by  the  community.  As  it 
is,  private  charity  is  greatly  overtaxed  in  providing  for  the  class 
we  are  discussing.  Besides,  an  institution  receiving  public  money 
in  any  form,  if  the  fact  is  generally  known,  is  for  that  reason 
left  out  of  the  bequests  of  the  charitably  disposed,  who  suppose 
that  the  public  is  a  generous  paymaster. 

I  would  suggest  that  each  child  remain  on  parole  for  a  period  of 
at  least  three  months,  during  which  time  the  name  should  be 
carried  on  the  list  of  public  charges,  at  a  reduced  rate,  of  course, 
such  a  sum  as  might  be  agreed  upon  to  cover  the  bare  expense  of 
supervision, —  say  a  $1.00  a  month.  Instead  of  the  statement  of 
the  superintendent,  that  the  child  was  an  inmate  of  the  institution, 
which  is  necessary  on  all  bills  rendered  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  note  could  be  made -opposite  the  name,  "  absent  on  parole  "  and 
a  written  statement  could  be  submitted  by  the  parole  officer  in  each 
case  as  a  proof  that  the  supervision  for  which  the  public  was  pay- 
ing was  being  exercised. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  child  had  been  properly  started  on  his  new 
life  in  the  world,  and  the  indications  were  favorable  for  his  con- 
tinuance in  regular  habits,  the  Probation  Association  or  the  Big 
Brother,  or  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  or  the  Probation 
Officers  of  the  court  from  which  the  child  was  committed  could 
be  called  in  to  cooperate  in  continuing  the  good  work. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Is  there  any  one  else  who  wishes  to 
speak  two  or  three  minutes  on  the  subject? 

Mb,  Homer  Folks:  Just  to  say  first  that,  not  having  heard 
the  early  part  of  Mr.  Levy's  paper,  I  regard  the  laet  three-quarters 
of  it  as  the  most  valuable  paper  I  have  ever  heard  upon  the  subject. 
The  suggestion,  I  understood  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper, 
that  there  should  be  a  more  thorough-going  inquiry  than  was 
made  preceding  the  White  House  Conference  is  one  to  which  I 
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heartily  agree.  I  welcome  such  an  inquiry,  and  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  regard  the  conclusions  of  that  conference  as  other  than 
a  summary  of  the  opinions  reached  up  to  that  time. 

I  wish  to  contribute  one  bit  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  tuberculosis  to  orphanage.  It  was  suggested  that 
perhaps  in  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  might  be  one  of  the 
causes.  A  recent  inquiry  was  made  in  the  city  of  Troy  by  trac- 
ing back  through  the  records  of  the  health  department  the  parents 
of  the  children,  in  the  institutions  of  that  city,  so  far  as  the 
parents  were  deceased.  Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  deceased 
parents  of  the  children  (orphans  and  half-orphans)  died  of  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  evident  that  children's  institutions  have  a  very  vital 
interest  in  the  question  of  preventing  tuberculosis. 

I  also  find  myself  in  sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Levy  in  regard  to  the  question  of  boarding-out  children,  to  this 
extent,  that  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the  preference  which 
some  of  us  feel  for  the  family  as  compared  with  the  institution 
diminishes  with  the  age  of  the  child,  and  that  the  importance  of 
the  family  life  is  greatest  for  the  young  child. 

I  should  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  breakdown  of  the 
boarding-out  plan  which  Mr.  Levy  emphasized  as  happening  in  the 
case  of  the  other  children  may  be  rather  exceptional,  and  may  be, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in  their  case,  due  to  the  fact  that  nec- 
essarily the  Jewish  children  are  boarded  with  comparatively  re- 
cent immigrants,  that  the  children  growing  up  of  this  particular 
generation  speak  to  some  extent  a  different  language  and  have 
different  ideas  and  different  aspirations  and  different  methods  of 
thought  from  those  with  whom  they  are  boarding.  I  think  Mr. 
Bernstein  himself  would  share  that  idea  to  a  certain  extent ;  that 
the  particular  limitation  mentioned  may  not  obtain  to  the  same 
extent  or  the  same  degree  in  other  classes  of  families,  nor  in  the 
future,  with  the  Jewish  children  when  boarded  with  families  who 
have  been  a  long  time  in  this  country.  I  say  that,  because  in 
observing  a  considerable  amount  of  hoarding-out  work  I  have  not 
discovered  that  the  weakening  of  the  disciplinary  power  of  the 
boarding  home  occurred  at  quite  so  early  an  age.  I  have  often 
said  and  felt  that  in  regard  to  the  child  of  twelve,  thirteen  or  four- 
teen, there  were  many  cases  whose  admission  to  an  institution 
I  viewed  with  entire  complacency. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  if  I  could,  the  suggestion  of  Judge 
Mclnemey  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  doing  our 
full  duty  in  the  way  of  temporary  relief  for  destitute  parents 
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coming  before  the  Department  of  Charities  for  destitution;  that 
we  are  still  imposing  nnuecessary,  undeserved  and  unwise  hard- 
ship by  causing  or  permitting  the  separation  of  children  from 
their  parents  and  their  homes  in  some  cases,  when  wiser  and  more 
generous  relief  would  preserve  the  home  itself. 

President  Williams  resumed  the  chair. 

Me.  William  C.  McKee:  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
present  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  at  a  recent  conference  in  Washington  the  advocates 
of  not  less  than  four  different  child-caring  plans  expressed  them- 
selves with  profound  conviction  in  favor  of  their  respective  plans 
without  submitting  scientific  facts  and  data;  and 

Whereas,  in  reality  we  have  no  scientific  investigation  of  any 
kind  with  reference  to  thiB  problem ;  and 

Whereas,  the  city  of  New  York  is  said  to  deal  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  child  dependency  in  our  country. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this  State  Conference  of  Charities 
requests  the  cooperation  of  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  appoint  a  commission  to  consist  of  six 
experts  in  child-caring  work  representing  the  institutional,  the 
boarding-out,  the  placing-out  and  the  combined  plans  to  investigate 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  the  general  prob- 
lem of  child-care  in  our  Empire  State. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  said  committee  be  authorized 
to  employ  as  many  educators,  physicians,  nurses  and  investigators 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  accurate  and  re- 
liable information  with  regard  to  the  various  phases  of  the  child- 
caring  problem. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  if  the  Legislature  cannot  be  induced 
to  set  aside  an  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  on  this  week,  the 
State  Conference  of  Charities  requests  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  appoint  such  a  commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
Division  of  Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Finance  Department 
of  the  city  of  New  York;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  if  the  city  of  New  York  find  this 
request  to  he  impracticable  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  re- 
quests the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  appoint  a  similar 
commission. 
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President  Williams:  If  this  resolution  is  seconded,  it  will 
be  referred  to  toe  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Stewart  :     I  second  it  for  that  purpose,  sir. 

President  Williams:  It  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  that  should  be  passed  on  before 
the  session  adjourns.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Wood,  the  chairman  uf 
the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  to  report. 

Mr.  Wood:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place 
recommends  that  the  Eleventh  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  be  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  to  begin  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  November,  1910. 

Me.  Hebberd:  I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Williams:  If  there  is  no  further  business,  we 
will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
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FIFTH  SESSION. 
Thubsday  Mobninq,  Novembeb  18,  1909. 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  Director  of  the  Department  or  Psycho- 
logical Research  of  the  New  Jersey  Training  Schoal  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Boys  and  Girls,  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  from 
charts  previous  to  this  session  of  the  Conference. 

This  was  a  demonstration  to  show  that  many  children  are  feeble- 
minded and  hence  irresponsible,  who  are  not  recognized  as  such 
by  any  except  highly  trained  experts. 

In  his  remarks,  Dr.  Goddard  said:  They  are  not  recognized 
because  physicaHy  they  are  well  formed  and  often  even  good- 
looking.  They  talk  quite  fluently  and  are  frequently  nothing 
worse  than  "  peculiar  "  or  "  of  poor  judgment  "  or  "  silly  "  to  the 
casual  observer.  As  a  matter  of  faet  they  are  often  distinctly 
feeble-minded  and,  if  uncared  for,  finally  help  fill  our  prisons  and 
jails,  our  almshouses  and  houses  of  ill-fame.  They  can  never  be 
fully  trusted  because  their  animal  instincts  are  uncontrolled  and 
it  is  never  certain  that  some  impulse  will  not  lead  them  to  kill 
or  burn  or  rob  or  injure.  They  can  be  trained  to  more  or  less 
useful  work  if  taken  young.  They  should  be  colonized  under  wise 
and  kind  caretakers  who  will  make  their  lives  happy  and  as  useful 
as  possible.  This  is  somewhat  expensive  but  vastly  cheaper  than 
to  allow  them  to  become  paupers  and  criminals. 

It  is  often  argued  that  these  high-grade  mental  defectives  can 
be  made  self-supporting  and  sent  back  into  society.  Dr.  Goddard 
presented  three  lines  of  argument  to  show  that  they  are  so 
distinctly  different  from  normal  children  as  to  require  very 
different  treatment. 

First  was  the  argument  from  growth.  Charts  were  exhibited 
showing  that  these  defectives  are  shorter  and  lighter  and  stop 
growing  earlier  than  normal  children.  Another  chart  gave  the 
curves  of  will  power  as  shown  by  the  strength  of  grip.  Here,  too, 
even  these  high-grade  defective  children  averaged  only  about  a 
third  as  much  as  normal  children.  From  that  point  there  is  a 
gradual  falling  off  until  the  lowest  grades  of  def(otives  do  noth- 
ing at  all  on  this  test- 
Most  remarkable  of  all  was  the  argument  from  heredity,  where 
it  was  shown  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  children  come 
from  degenerate  families.  Charts  were  shown  in  which  a  single 
feeble-minded  girl  had  sixteen  feeble-minded  relatives,  including 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins  and  grandfathers.  Many 
[7831 
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charts  of  similar  character' were  shown.  Dr.  GoJdard  close  1  bv 
saying:  "Children  of  such  ancestry  are  not  like  other  chil.Iren 
and  society  makes  a  mistake  if  it  tries  to  make  them  so." 

The  conference  convened  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  10 :30  a.  m., 
President  Mornay  Williams  presiding. 

The  President:  The  Conference  will  come  to  order.  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  us  who  were  in  this  room  and  listened  to  that 
most  interesting  demonstration  will  regret  we  are  a  little  later  in 
commencing  the  session  this  morning. 

Dr.  lee  K.  Frankel.  manager  of  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Social  Insurance,  which  committee  has  this  morning's 
session.  Unless  there  13  further  conference  business,  I  will  turn 
the  session  over  to  Dr.  Frankel,  who  will  read  the  report  of  his 
committee. 


REPORT  OF   C01E1IITTEE    ON   SOCIAL  INSURANCE. 
Lee   K.   Feakkel. 

By  the  term  "  social  insurance,"  as  developed  in.  various 
European  countries,  is'  understood  a  scheme  of  protection  for 
workingmen  and  other  wage-carnerB  which  will  enable  them  to 
make  provision  against  the  ordinary  risks  of  life,  to  secure  burial, 
and,  in  its  more  recent  manifestations,  to  give  support  to  widows 
and  orphans.  In  a  more  limited  Bense,  it.  specifically  takes  cog- 
nizance of  forms  of  insurance  for  workingmen  which  have  been 
inaugurated  under  government  auspices,  or  which  are  encour- 
aged and  developed  either  through  legislation  or  governmental 
subsidy.  In  this  it  is  distinguished  from  private  insurance,  car- 
ried on  either  through  stock  or  mutual  companies,  associations  for 
mutual  help,  friendly  societies,  fraternal  orders  and  similar  bodies. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  term  may  well  be  extended 
to  include  any  form  of  insurance  protection  which  has  for  the  end 
in  view  the  safeguarding  of  workmen  and  small  wage-earners. 

Essentially,  "  social  insurance  "  is  an  attempt  to  enable  masses 
of  individuals  dependent  on  a  daily  wage  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  public  or  private  charity  and  to  prevent  pauperism  and 
dependency  by  removing  some  of  the  more  important  causes  of 
these  evils.     Obviously,  if  much  of  existing  poverty  can  be  shown 
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to  be  due  to  sickness  and  to  the  inability  of  tha  waa;e- 
secure  employment,  by  reason  of  any  incapacity,  then  any  scheme 
or  plan  which  assumes  the  possibilities  of  these  contingencies,  and 
provides  for  them  in  advance  of  their  occurrence,  must  be  deemed 
superior  to  methods  which  merely  attempt  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  sickness  or  unemployment.  And,  if  in  addition  an  insurance 
scheme  may  be  shown  not  only  to  safeguard  the  workman  against 
the  contingencies  and  risks  of  his  evcry-day  life,  'but  possesses  in 
addition  the  potentialities  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  and 
degree  of  these  contingencies,  any  such  movement  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  borders  on  the  philanthropic,  and  becomes  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  to  social  workers. 

It  is  well  recognized  to-day  that  there  are  certain  distinct  risks 
which  the  average  workman  meets  in  life  and  against  which  he  is 
unable  alone  to  properly  protect  himself.  It  is  only  by  the  distri- 
bution of  these  risks  over  masses  of  individuals  that  the  possibility 
is  given  to  the  wage-earner  to  guard  himself  and  to  make  the 
necessary  provision  against  these  contingencies.  Under  our  com- 
plex industrial  system  the  large  mass  of  workmen  have  but  little 
margin  between  savings-  and  earnings.  In  many  instances  there 
is  no  margin  whatever.  Savings,  if  there  are  any,  become  rapidly 
exhausted  in  a  crisis  and  are  generally  inadequate  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. Only  through  a  scheme  of  insurance  can  the  workman 
be  assured  protection  at  the  time  when-  he  nerds  it  most 

Of  the  more  common  and  more  important  risks  which  the  indi- 
vidual, and  particularly  the  workingman,  may  meet,  are  the  riskB 
of  sickness,  accident,  old  age  and  death:  Provision  against  death 
has  been  most  carefully  and  exhaustively  considered  in  all  coun- 
tries and  has  been,  of  all  forms  of  insurance,  the  most  thoroughly 
developed.  By  life  insurance  is  understood  a  system  of  protection 
which  enables  the  insured  to  provide  against  his  death  should  this 
take  place  prematurely  or  not.  Based  on  a  table  of  mortality  it 
has  been  possible  on  a  scientific  basis  to  determine  the  amounts 
which  the  individuals  must  contribute  to  a  common  fund,  based  on 
their  respective  ages,  so  that  each  individual  at  his  death,  irre- 
spective of  the  time  when  this  may  occur,  can  be  assured  of  a 
definite  Bum.  In  its  more  modern  development,  life  insurance 
has  included,  together  with  the  paymrnt  of  a  specific  sum  at  death, 
the  opportunity  of  a  return  of  the  invested  sums  during  life,  pro- 
vided the  insured  lives  out  the  allotted  period. 

In  its  earlier  history,  life  insurance  gave  opportunity  for  pro- 
tection only  to  the  well-to-do  or  to  the  individual  so  circumstanced 
that  he  was  able  to  pay  the  necessary  premiums  either  in  annual, 
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semi-annual  or  quarterly  installments.  Tho  policies  ■  which  were 
issued  by  insurance  companies  had  distinct  limitations  and  might 
be  voided  if  certain  requirements  of  the  policy  contract  were  not 
lived  up  to.  No  facilities  were  offered  to  workingmen  to  obtain 
insurance  since,  as  a  rule,  the  sums  assured  were  so  large  that  the 
premiums  required  to  meet  them  were  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
average  wage-earner.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  working  classes  for  life  insurance,  an  adjustment 
of  this  form  of  protection  has  been  made  so  that  the  insured  might 
pay  his  premiums  in  weekly  installments.  In  addition,  what  is 
commonly  known  to-day  as  industrial  insurance,  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  wage-earner  to  protect  not  only  himself  but  his  wife 
and  children,  giving  him  the  opportunity  through  small  weekly 
payments  to  provide  for  the  death  of  any  membrr  of  his  family. 

In  addition  to  the  well-established  private  life  insurance  compa- 
nies, protection  against  death  has  been  offered  through  mutual 
associations  of  individuals  for  centuries.  The  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  friendly  society  movement  in  Europe,  the  fra- 
ternal orders  of  the  United  States  and  organizations  of  workmen. 
such  as  trades  unions,  etc.,  have  in  various  forms  attempted  to 
solve  tliis  problem  of  the  protection  of  their  adherents  and  of  their 
families  when  the  death  of  the  wage-earner  ensues.  As  developed 
in  mutual  associations,  life  insurance  has  been  largely  confined  to 
providing  the  means  of  proper  burial,  and  the  development  of  life 
insurance  on  n  larger  scale  so  that  large  sums  might  accrue  to  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  has  been  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent 
growth.  The  criticism  that  has  been  made  of  so-called  "  assess- 
ment "  insurance  and  of  life  insurance  as  developed  through  the 
mutual  associations  in  tbe  United  States  has  been  directed  largely 
against  the  unscientific  basis  of  such  insurance.  Jt  is  claimed  that 
without  a  premium  rate  based  upon  a  mortality  table  it  is  impos- 
sible for  such  an  association  to  remain  solvent,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  mortality  increases  rapidly  at  the  higher  ages.  A  more  inti- 
mate discussion  of  this  particular  phase  of  life  insurance  is  apart 
from  the  purpose  of  this  report.  It  is  mentioned  here  to  indicate 
one  of  the  phases  along  which  protection  against  death  ha? 
developed. 

A  recent  development  in  life  insurance  for  wage-earners  is  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  in  Massachusetts  to  offer  such  pro- 
tection through  the  medium  of  the  savings  hanks.  In  Massachu- 
setts, where  this  experiment  is  being  made,  the  law  provides  that 
no  paid  solicitor  or  collector  may  he  employed,  in  the  hop3  that 
through  such  legislation  cheaper  insurance  might  be  offered.   How- 
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ever  laudable  such  an  attempt  may  be,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
in  other  countries  when  experiments  have  been  made  to  offer  insur- 
ance to  wage-earners,  without  the  use  of  the  agent,  the  results 
have  been  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  for  the  reason  that  a 
comparatively  limited  number  of  individuals  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  voluntarily  insure  themselves.  Excepting 
under  the  pressure  of  compulsion,  no  form  of  insurance  has  been, 
successful  in  reaching  large  numbers  of  wage-earners  which  did 
not  utilize  the  services  of  the  canvasser  and  collector. 

Protection  against  old  age  in  the  United  States  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  In  European  countries  it  has  become  somewhat  common 
to  make  provision  against  incapacity  of  old  age  through  annuities 
which  for  the  working  classes  has  been  largely  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  governmental  action.  There  has  been  but  little 
demand  as  yet  in  the  United  States  for  protection  of  this  kind,  and 
so  far  as  the  industrial  classes  are  concerned  it  is  of  very  recent 
growth.  The  trend  has  been  rather  in  the  direction  of  pension 
schemes  instituted  by  large  industrial  establishments  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  their  employes  when  they  arrive  at  an  age 
which  incapacitates  them  for  work.  In  particular,  the  large 
railroads  in  the  United  States  have  created  and  developed  pension 
funds  of  this  kind.  The  pension  as  a  rule  is  granted  when  the 
employe  reaches  a  certain  age,  usually  seventy,  and  is  adjusted 
to  the  length  of  service.  In  the  pension  scheme  recently  an- 
nounced by  a  large  trunk  line,  one  per  cent,  of  the  average  wages 
for  the  past  ten  years  for  each  year  of  service  is  paid  to  each  em- 
ploye who  has  continuously  worked  for  the  company  for  ten  years, 
and  he  is  seventy  years  of  age.  Similarly,  labor  unions  and  trades 
organizations  have  attempted  in  a  small  way  to  institute  superan- 
nuation funds  for  their  members.  Provision  for  old  age  through 
the  fraternal  orders  is  insignificant  and  undeveloped.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  subject  is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent 
and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  Legislatures  and  public  spirited 
men.  Two  years  ago,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions.  The  com- 
mission is  expected  to  present  its  report  to  the  coming  Legislature. 
In  the  establishment  funds  referred  to  above  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  as  a  rule  the  pension  which  is  granted  requires  no  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  the  employe,  the  annuity  being  granted 
by  the  railroad' or  industry  as  a  reward  for  continued  service.  To 
■the  extent  that  superannuation  funds  have  been  promoted  through 
labor  unions,  the  dues  of  the  members  are  ntilized  towards  the  pay- 
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ment  of  old  age  annuities  ami  pension  so  that  workmen  may  have 
the  realization  of  making  provision  themselves  for  their  old  age. 
Through  industrial  insurance  it  is  also  possible  for  the  workman 
by  small  annual  payment  during  his  years  of  efficiency  to  provide 
himself  with  an  insurance  policy  which  protects  him  against  death 
and  combines  the  payment  of  an  annuity  when  he  arrives  at  the 
,  age  of  sixty-five. 

Protection  against  the  results  of  accident  is  likewise  in  a  most 
undeveloped  form.  In  a  limited  number  of  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  particularly  in  the  large  railroads,  benefit  societies  have 
been  created  to  which  the  employer  may  or  may  not  contribute  and 
which  undertake  to  compensate  the  member  if  he  be  the  victim 
of  accident  due  to  employment.  Similarly,  accident  insurance 
companies  have  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  granting  in- 
demnity to  those  whom  they  may  insure  for  both  occupational  and 
non-occupational  accidents.  Only  in  a  very  limited  way  has  this 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  workmen,  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  certain  forms  of  occupation  are  excluded,  or,  if  they  are  ad- 
mitted, the  premium  charges  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  average 
individual. 

Protection  against  sickness  through  insurance  is  likewise  in  a 
comparatively  undeveloped  stage  in  the  United  States.  Large 
industrial  establishments,  railroads,  etc.,  have  through  the  sickness 
benefit  societies  endeavored  to  meet  this  situation.  Provision 
against  sickness  has  always  been  a  feature  of  the  benevolent  work 
of  the  trades  unions.  In  the  fraternal  order,  one  of  the  impelling 
motives  for  their  creation  has  been  the  care  of  the  member  during 
illness  in  connection  with  the  other  benevolent  activities  of  these 
mutual  bodies.  Many  of  the  large  fraternal  orders  in  the  United 
States  have  developed  forms  of  sickness  indemnity,  either  through 
the  central  or  parent  body,  or  through  local  branches.  In  fact, 
the  larger  development  of  sickness  insurance  has  been  through  the 
lodge  in  the  affiliated  order.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
It  has  been  the  general  understanding  that  sickness  insurance 
reaches  a  higher  development,  can  l)e  more  adequately  supervised 
and  simulation  be  bitter  guarded  against  through  small  local 
organizations,  where  the  members  are  acquainted  one  with  the 
other  and  where  it  is  possible  to  render  services  immediately  should 
a  member  become  ill.  While  the  activities  of  the  labor  unions, 
industrial  benefit  societies,  and  the  fraternal  orders  cover  a  large 
number  of  individuals,  the  statement  made  above  that  sickness 
insurance  for  the  wage-earner  is  still  undeveloped  remains  true. 
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The  great  mass  of  wage-earners,  particularly  those  connected  with 
unorganized  trades,  and  those  who  are  engagod  and  employed  as 
day  laborers,  are  not  connected  with  benefit  societies,  trades  unions 
or  fraternal  orders,  and  have  no  opportunity  to  guard  themselves 
through  insurance  against  the  risks  of  sickness. 

Of  all  the  risks  of  life,  the  risk  of  sickness  is  the  most  universal 
and  frequently  the  most  harmful.  While  it  is  true  that  all  indi- 
viduals die,  death  to  most  men  is  something  that  does  not  come 
home  to  them  until  mortal  illness  lays  them  low.  The  average 
workman,  likewise,  does  not  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  may 
become  old  and  incapacitated.  The  period  of  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  is  for  him  a  thing  of  the  distant  future.  While  accidents 
occur  with  frequency,  they  are  not  in  a  sufficiently  large  propor- 
tion to  make  the  average  workman  realize  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing himself  against  them,  and  under  our  existing  laws  he  prefers  to 
take  the  chance  of  recovering  from  his  employer,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  accidents  in  the  main  are  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
latter.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  United  States  still  remains 
the  exception  among  civilized  countries,  in  that  it  holds  the  em- 
ploye liable  and  compels  him  to  assume  the  burden  of  industrial 
accidents  unless  the  negligence  of  the  employer  can  be  demon- 
strated. The  appointment  of  commissions  in  various  states  in  the 
union  who  study  this  most  important  question  is  significant  and 
indicates  that  the  time  may  be  rapidly  approaching  when  we  may 
have  compensation  laws  similar  to  those  in  force  in  other 
countries. 

Sickness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  every-day  occurrence.  It  is 
a  calamity  which  under  our  present  conditions,  at  some  time  or 
other,  afflicts  everyone.  It  is  something  which  comes  home  to  one 
and  all.  It  not  only  affects  the  adult  but  the  child  as  well,  and 
it  is  the  one  evil  above  others  against  which  the  workman  feels 
the  need  of  protecting  himself.  The  possibility  of  sickness  is 
frequently  the  compelling  motive  inducing  him  to  attach  himself 
to  a  benefit  society,  fraternal  order,  or  labor  union,  so  that  he  may 
obtain  benefits  in  case  he  becomes  ill. 

The  subject  of  insurance  against  sickness  becomes  of  pronounced 
importance  when  it  is  realized  that  many  of  the  economic  problems 
which  confront  social  workers,  and  particularly  organized  chari- 
ties, are  the  results  of  sickness.  If  anything  has  been  brought  out 
in  the  development  of  charity  organization  societies  during  the 
last  ten  years  it  is  the  significant  fact  that  many  of  the  evils  which 
are  met  by  social  workers  can  be  traced  hack  to  bad  housing  and 
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living  conditions  and  long  hours  of  toil  and  insufficient  wages,  pro- 
ducing low  vitality.  This  culminates  in  the  breakdown  of  the 
individual  living  under  these  conditions  and  in  his  eventual  in- 
capacity and  inability  to  earn,  due  to  disease.  We  have  to  a  large 
extent  gotten  away  from  the  belief  that  vice,  crime  and  pauperism 
are  essentially  duo  to  vicionsness,  shiftlcssness  and  unwillingness 
to  work.  We  have  seen  a  new  light  in  the  realization  that  many 
of  those  who  are  the  particular  concern  of  relief  organization  and 
of  the  charitably  inclined  are  the  victims  of  their  environment, 
and  not  the  products  of  their  own  willfulness  and  lack  of  char- 
acter. The  part  which  unprotected  sickness  plays  in  the  prob- 
lems of  charity  is  shown  by  our  orphanages  and  other  asylums 
for  children.  Our  relief  organizations  expend  a  large  portion  of 
their  energy  and  money  for  the  care  of  men,  women  and  children 
who  are  poverty  stricken  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  sickness  has 
sapped  their  resources  and  that  there  is  no  income  from  other 
sources  to  equalize  the  drain. 

As  a  purely  economic  proposition  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  in  the  social  activities  of  to-day  the  greatest  thought 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to  devising  ways  and  means. 
whereby  the  waste  attending  sickness  can  be  obviated  and  under 
which  individuals  who  are  stricken  by  disease  shall  not  become 
charges  on  either  public  or  private  philanthrophy. 

One  other  thought  should  be  advanced  here  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  insurance.  The  ability  to  make  provision  against 
death  in  the  form  of  life  insurance,  or  against  old  age  either 
through  savings  in  the  forms  of  endowment  insurance  or  old  age 
annuities,  or  even  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  accident,  is 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  guard  himself 
against  the  risks  of  sickness.  When  sickness  means,  as  it  does 
to-day,  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  wage-earner,  with  a  sub- 
sequent impoverishment  not  only  of  his  vitality  but  of  his  purse, 
there  remains  no  possibility  of  his  guarding  himself  and  his  family 
against  the  other  mischances  of  life.  Until,  through  some  compre- 
hensive plan,  the  workman  will  be  enabled  to  tide  himself  over  the 
period  of  illness  so  that  he  shall  have  opportunity  for  convales- 
cence, and  at  the  same  time  receive  insurance  benefits  sufficiently 
large  and  covering  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  him  to 
live,  the  difficulty  will  always  be  present  that  any  savings  which 
he  may  have  accumulated  will  have  to  be  applied  toward  his  care 
during  sickness  and  prevent  him  from  making  provision  against 
accident,  old  age  and  death. 
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Europe  has  taught  America  a  lesson  in  this  respect.  Even  in 
European  countries  where  voluntary  insurance  is  still  in  force, 
either  under  governmental  subvention  or  other  legislation  that  is 
particularly  friendly,  opportunity  has  been  given  to  workmen  to 
organize  themselves  in  sickness  associations  so  as  to  receive  bene- 
fits when  they  are  ill.  In  other  countries,  such  as  Germany  and 
Austria,  where  it  is  compulsorily  required  that  all  workmen  be  in- 
sured, sickness  insurance  has  been  the  first  to  develop  and  is  the 
basis  of  other  forms  of  insurance.  In  fact,  without  a  thorough 
development  of  the  sickness  insurance  features  under  the  compul- 
sory plan  of  Germany  and  Austria,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  develop  insurance  against  sickness,  invalidity  and  old  age. 
Sickness  being  imminent,  constant  and  ever  present,  it  is  vital  in 
any  plan,  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  laboring  man,  that  insur- 
ance against  sickness  should  be  developed  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Another  phase  of  the  situation  as  taught  by  Europe  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  Not  only  have  the  sickness  clubs  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria  benefited  the  members  in  so  far  as  assistance 
during  a  period  of  illness  is  concerned,  but  under  the  democratic 
form  of  organization  current  among  them,  it  has  been  feasible  to 
develop  preventive  measures.  The  sickness  societies  in  cities  like 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipsig  and  Vienna  are  engaged  not  only  in 
the  care  of  the  sick  members,  but  utilize  every  means  in  their 
power  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  their  respective  constituencies, 
special  conditions  which  are' prejudicial  to  health  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  their  membership  in  bringing  about  the 
removal  or  eradication  of  these  conditions.  Propaganda  of  various 
kinds  have  been  developed,  even  to  the  extent  of  distributing  tracts, 
pamphlets  and  other  literature  among  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tions indicating  to  them  how  they  may  guard  themselves  against 
disease.  The  value  of  these  organizations  cannot  be  better  in- 
stanced than  by  indicating  a  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  city  of  Vienna.  The  federated  sickness  societies  of  this  city 
carefully  tabulate  the  sicknesses  which  occur  among  their  members 
due  to  industrial  accidents.  Subsequently  moral  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  employers  in  whose  establishments  these 
accidents  occur,  either  to  introduce  necessary  safety  devices  or  to 
do  away  with  conditions  which  may  exist  in  their  respective  fac- 
tories inimical  to  the  health  of  their  workmen. 

Sickness  insurance  has  developed  in  the  cities  above  mentioned 
so  highly  that  in  many  of  them  there  is  to  day  a  centralized  asso- 
ciation of  sickness,  thoroughly  democratic  in  character,  the  admin- 
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istration  of  which  is  left  largely  to  the  representatives  of  the 
workmen  and  is  so  highly  organized  that  any  individual  workman 
becoming  ill  is  entitled  to  the  best  of  medical  care,  hospital  treat- 
ment and  receives,  at  the  same  time,  a  cash  benefit  for  support 
during  the  period  of  illness.  Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  the  energies 
of  these  associations.  Everywhere  tbe  effort  is  made  to  restore  the 
sick  member  to  health  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This  is  done 
in  realization  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  economic  factor  and  that 
in  good  health  he  is  of  economic  value,  while,  during  his  illness 
he  is  an  economic  loss  to  the  community.  The  associations  do  not 
stint  themselves  nor  do  they  hesitate  to  go  to  any  expense  to  give 
opportunity  to  a  sick  member  to  get  well  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Convalescent  homes,  sanatoria,  hospitals  of  various  kinds 
and  even,  if  necessary,  removal  to  other  climates  and  other  sur- 
roundings, are  readily  granted  as  a  benefit  to  which  the  member  is 
entitled. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  cite  in  a  few  words  the  system  of 
insurance  against  sickness  current  in  Germany.  This  particular 
country  has  been  selected,  for  the  reason  that  sickness  insurance 
is  more  highly  developed  there  than  in  other  countries  in  Europe. 
Every  wage-earner  in  Germany  earning  less  than  a  definite  income 
is  compulsorily  required  to  be  insured  against  sickness.  The  con- 
tributions for  the  sickness  fund  are  paid  in  part  by  the  employe 
and  in  part  by  the  employer,  the  former  being  charged  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  premiums  and  the  latter  with  one-third  of  the  cost. 
At  the  time  the  compulsory  insurance  law  went  into  effect,  sickness 
insurance  in  Germany  was  administered  by  a  large  number  f>f 
small  sickness  clubs,  which  were  made  use  of  in  developing  the 
sickness  insurance  scheme  comprised  in  the  law.  More  recent 
developments  have  shown  the  desirability  of  centralizing  the  small 
organizations  into  a  compact  group,  so  that  to-day,  at  least  in  the 
larger  cities,  there  is  but  one  sickness  club  for  the  entire  munici- 
pality to  whom  the  contributions  of  the  employer  and  employe 
are  paid  and  who  undertakes  to  .pay  the  sickness  benefit  and  to 
give  medical  relief.  These  large  centralized  clubs  are  carefully 
organized  and  under  efficient  management,  so  that  benefits  are 
granted  and  medical  assistance  given  adequately  and  without  dt- 
lay.  The  centralized  system  has  shown,  furthermore,  that  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  simulation  and  that  the  results  are  superior  To 
those  formerly  obtained  under  the  system  of  small  clubs. 

Alongside  of  insurance  against  sickness,  accident  and  old  age, 
other  forms  of  social  insurance  have  been  developed  to  a  greater 
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or  leaser  extent  in  Europe  —  of  these  the  moat  important,  by  rea- 
son of  its  growth,  ia  insurance  against  invalidity  or  disability.  It 
is  recognized  that  many  illnesses  -which  incapacitate  the  workman 
from  continuing  at  his  occupation  are  due  to  the  occupation  itself, 
and  should  be  compensated  by  industry  in  the  same  manner  as 
industrial  accidents,  etc.  Again,  many  illnesses,  while  they  can- 
not be  described  as  occupation  diseases,  may  nevertheless  be  attrib- 
uted, as  least  in  part,  to  the  tension  and  drain  of  present-day 
industries.  To  the  extent  to  which  industry,  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  responsible  for  disability  and  invalidity,  it  is  being  asked  to 
bear  its  share  of  the  burden  of  supporting  those  who  become 
disabled. 

Cognizance  has  likewise  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  industry 
is  annually  recruiting  more  and  more  women  in  its  ranks  and 
that  the  problem  of  the  working  mother  is  one  that  must  be 
seriously  considered.  If  future  citizenship  is  to  be  virile  and 
efficient,  it  is  essential  that  the  mothers  of  future  citizens  be  safe- 
guarded and  that  their  progeny  he  permitted  to  begin  life  without 
handicap.  To  permit  working  women  to  fortify  themselves  against 
motherhood  and  to  rear  their  children  under  conditions  permitting 
of  healthy  growth,  efforts  are  being  made  in  various  European 
countries  to  create  so-called  maternity  insurance.  Under  this 
scheme  it  is  proposed  to  pay  benefits  to  a  prospective  mother  for 
a  definite  period  prior  to  maternity,  so  that  she  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  engage  in  hard  work.  Similarly  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  insurance  to  the  mother,  so  that  she  may  nurse  and 
rear  her  newly-born  infant.  In  fact,  under  the  scheme  as  pro- 
posed, the  amount  of  benefit  to  be  given  is  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  mother  refrains  from  arduous 
employment  and  voluntarily  nurses  her  child. 

Another  proposed  innovation  in  the  field  of  social  insurance  is 
the  extension  of  pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  workmen. 
Under  the  accident  insurance  system  of  Germany  such  a  scheme 
is  already  effective.  It  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  until 
a  similar  plan  becomes  effective  for  all  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion, and  not  only  for  those  injured  in  industrial  occupation. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  scheme  of  social 
insurance  which  seriously  militates  against  it.  The  insurance  pro- 
tection which  ia  offered  in  whatever  phase  is  effective  only  so  long 
as  the  insured  ia  engaged  in  gainful  occupation.  Voluntary  or 
forced  unemployment  for  any  length  of  time  means,  in  most 
instances,  deprivation  of  insurance  benefits,  since  only  those  are 
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protected  who  are  wage-earners,  and  does  not  extend  to  others  who 
are  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  idle. 

The  attempt  is  being  made  on  a  small  scale  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  through  insurance  against  unemployment.  Various  ex- 
pedients have  been  suggested,  but  as  yet  none  is  comprehensive 
and  fundamental.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  country  the 
trades  unions  have  been  used  as  the  vehicle  for  unemployment 
insurance,  and  that  it  has  been  possible  to  extend  insurance  bene- 
fits through  labor  organizations,  even  to  those  who  are  not  'affiliated 
with  such  organizations.  While,  as  stated,  the  development  of 
insurance  against  unemployment  has  been  limited,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  extension  seem  insurmountable,  it  is 
recalled  that  other  forms  of  social  insurance  have  taken  root  but 
slowly  and  in  the  face  of  apparently  great  obstacles.  When  insur- 
ance against  unemployment  becomes  as  universal  as  sickness  insur- 
ance, accident  insurance  or  old-age  insurance  it  is  hoped  than  an 
institution  will  exist  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  character  to  pro- 
tect workmen  against  the  ordinary  risks  of  life. 

The  subject  of  social  insurance  as  cursorily  summarized  in  the 
foregoing  has  been  made  the  basis  of  this  report  in  the  belief  that 
no  subject  of  greater  weight  and  importance  can  be  discussed  by 
the  Conference.  The  trend  of  modern  philanthropy  is  almost 
altogether  along  the  lines  of  prevention.  The  causes  of  poverty 
and  distress  have  been  studied  assiduously  and  it  is  recognized 
that  in  many  of  their  phases  they  are  avoidable.  Our  brethren 
of  older  civilizations  have  grasped  the  essentials  of  the  doctrine 
that  sickness  is  a  drain  on  resources  which  must  be  provided  for; 
that  accidents  are  1n  part  due  to  industry  and  "must  be  compen- 
sated; that  invalidity  is  frequently  the  product  of  occupation  and 
entitles  the  afflicted  individual  to  a  corresponding  benefit,  and, 
finally,  that  old  age  presupposes  inability  to  work  and  the  neces- 
sity for  support. 

In  whatever  form  social  insurance  may  have  developed,  the 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  it  free  from  any  implication  of 
charity.  If  the  cost  of  such  insurance  is  in  part  borne  by  the 
employer,  it  is  on  the  assumption  that  industry  should  bear  its 
share  of  a  common  burden.  The  workman,  too,  has  been  educated 
to  appreciate  his  particular  responsibility  and  to  make  his  pro- 
portionate contribution.  As  a  social  factor,  whatever  may  be  it* 
shortcomings,  workingmen's  insurance  has  of  necessity  tended  t" 
develop  thrift  and  inculcate  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 
Of  highest  importance,  however,  from  our  American  viewpoint,  is 
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the  realization  of  the  importance  of  a  "  Laissez  Faire  "  doctrine 
aa  applied  to  the  emergencies  which  confront  the  working  classes. 
Either  the  cause  of  industrial  distress  must  bo  eradicated,  or,  pend- 
ing their  removal,  comprehensive  plans  must  be  matured  to  mini- 
mize their  effects,  in  advance  of  the  occurrence  of  these  effects. 

Chaibman  Fbaskel:  The  first  paper  on  the  program  is 
entitled  "  The  Social  Significance  and  Utility  of  Insurance,"  by 
Miles  M.  Dawson,  consulting  actuary,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Dawson  was  consulting  actuary  in  the  Armstrong  insurance 
investigation  .of  1905.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
Dawson. 

Mr.  Dawson:  The  report  which  we  have  just  listened  to, — 
our  report,  for  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee,  though  I  didn't 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  it,  but  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  endorse  it  — 
is  a  very  happy  introduction  to  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  yon. 

The  words  both  of  Dr.  Frankel  and  myself,  and  of  those  who 
follow,  for  that  matter,  will  also  be  greatly  emphasized  by  what 
has  taken  place  out  in  Illinois  within  the  las'  few  days.  It  some- 
times seems  to  me  that,  if  we  have  any  one  thing  for  which  we 
should  blush,  it  is  the  want  of  practical  business  qualities  in  our 
people  when  it  comes  to  public  business.  Within  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  every  paper  that  has  printed  anything  like  a  full 
account  of  what  has  taken  place  at  Cherry,  Ulinios,  includes  a 
statement  which  has  not  missed,  I  am  sure,  the  attention  of  any 
person  here  present  or  any  person  interested  in  charity,  and  which 
virtually  is:  "  For  God's  sake,  if  you  can  do  anything,  do  it  quickly 
for  these  miners,  widows  and  orphans."  Yet  there  is  nothing  more 
manifest  than  that,  if  we  really  had  business  qualities  in  the 
United  States  and  made  use  of  them  for  some  purpose  other  than 
personal  aggrandizement,  such  an  appeal  could  never  have  gone 
forth;  for  the  financial  loss  by  reason  of  the  human  lives  destroyed 
at  Cherry  would  have  fallen,  through  our  exercise  of  our  business 
qualities,  upon  the  coal  industry  and  would  have  appeared  in  the 
coal  bills  which  will  be  paid  by  the  people  who  consume  that 
article.  That  is  already  the  accepted  method  of  dealing  with  this- 
thing  throughout  the  civilized  world;  and  to  makb  that  statement, 
virtually  carries  with  it  the  further  statement  that  a  people  which 
is  so  wanting  in  business  qualities  as  to  permit  these  conditions 
to  continue  to  exist  are  thereby  in  this  regard  shutting  themselves 
out  of  the  pale  of  civilization. 
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And  that  is  not  all.  Had  there  been  a  system  of  social  insur- 
ance,  which  the  proprietors  of  that  mine  and  of  other  mines  which 
have  been  giving  us  an  equally  bad  example  of  improper  conduct, 
been  compelled  to  pay  for,  as  they  would  have  been  in  Germany, 
for  instance,  they  would  not  have  been  carrying  torches  through 
the  mine  as  they  were.  Experience  shows  that  social  insurance 
would  have  regulated  that  question  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
laws  of  Illinois  regulate  it.  They  would  not,  under  such  a  system, 
have  been  carrying  torches  in  the  neighborhood  of  baled  hay. 
where  it  was  an  absolute  certainty  that  what  would  happen  Borne 
time  would  be  the  death  of  nearly  every  man  in  the  mine ;  because 
the  same  business  qualities  that  would  cause  us  to  treat  this  thing 
as  it  should  have  been  treated,  would  have  enforced  the  regulation 
of  social  insurance  by  a  means  that  is  always  effective,  that  i3,  by 
heavily  increasing  the  rates  of  premiums  to  insure  a  mine  which 
permitted  this. 

Dr.  Frankel  and  I  found  in  Europe,  for  instance,  just  a  little 
significant  thing  that  I  might  state  now,  as  to  the  means  by  which 
they  enforce  their  regulations.  I  only  give  it  as  one  illustration. 
The  mutual  insurance  society  of  employers  in  the  iron  industry 
go  so  far  in  their  regulations  as  to  enforce  the  following:  "  That 
workingmen  must  not, have  their  trousers  inside  their  boot  tops." 
The  reason  is  that,  if  molten  metal  happens  to  be  poured  down 
the  trousers  when  outside,  nothing  serious  will  happen ;  if  inside, 
something  very  serious  will  happen. 

Proper  regulation  of  these  things  by  a  system  of  social  insur- 
ance, while  it  might  not  go  in  all  instances  quite  as  far  as  the  case 
I  have  cited,  would  certainly  prevent  a  vast  majority  of  such 
appalling  occurrences  as  that  to  which  I  have  just  now  adverted. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  short  time  which  I  have,  and  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  exceed,  for  me  to  attempt  (o  cover  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  social  signficance  and  utility  of  insurance,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  social  significance  and  utility  of 
life  insurance. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  UTILITY  OF  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Miles  M.  Dawsox. 

Life  insurance  is  conceived  of  by  most  persons  as  «  purely 
individual  matter.  It  is  true  that  as  a  result  of  education  in 
life  insurance,  most  husbands  and  fathers  feel  that  a  duty  rests 
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upon  them  to  protect  their  families  by  life  insurance.  This  how- 
ever, is  also  conceived  of  merely  as  a  private  matter  of  interest 
only  to  the  husband  or  father  and  his  family.  To  relatively 
few  has  the  truth  appeared  that  there  is  also  a  social  duty 
involved. 

Yet  nothing  is  plainer.  If  ihe  duty  to  support  wife  and  children 
is  not  merely  a  duty  to  the  individual,  but  one  in  which  society, 
as  a  whole,  is  interested,  and  which  it  has  a  right  to  enforce,  that 
duty  does  not  cease  at  the  grave  if,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
life  insurance,  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  their  support,  after 
death  removes  the  husband  and  father. 

At  bottom  the  two  things  are  the  same.  The  interest  of  society 
that  wife  and  child  should  be  supported  by  the  husband  and 
father  during  his  lifetime,  may  be  analyzed  as  follows,  viz. :  First, 
because  in  event  they  are  not  so  supported,  there  is  a  great  likeli- 
hood that  the  community  at  large  will  be  required  to  support  them. 
Second,  that  in  case  the  community  at  large  should  be  called  upon 
to  support  them  there  are  other  evils  attendant  upon  the  pauperi- 
zation of  a  family,  will  be  likely  to  result,  the  coat  of  which  may 
greatly  exceed  the  direct  financial  consequences  to  the  community. 
Third,  that  even  though  the  community  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  support  them,  it  is  probable  that  by  reason  of  the  unexpected 
burdens  which  are  thrust  upon  the  wife  and  her  children,  many 
evils  of  ignorance,  dire  poverty,  excessive  pressure  of  worry  and 
labor  and  of  great  mental  anxiety  and  temptations  to  vice,  and 
even  to  crime  may  result,  all  of  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire 
community,  as  well  as  of  the  person  so  affected. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  of  these,  which  is  not  as 
applicable  when  these  conditions  are  created  by  the  death  of  the 
husband  and  father,  as  when  they  are  created  by  his  abandonment 
of  his  family.  In  other  words,  society,  which  is  merely  a  term  of 
the  community  at  large,  appears  to  have  identically  the  same  inter- 
est in  enforcing  as  a  civic  duty,  the  protection  of  the  family 
against  the  consequence  of  the  premature  death  of  the  bread- 
winner, as  it  has  for  enforcing  against  the  bread-winner  the  other 
civic  duty  to  his  family  while  he  is  living. 

This  is  doubtless  an  advanced  position,  and  possible  one  which 
will  not  he  taken  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  has  already,  however,  been  introduced  by  the  German 
government,  in  the  form  of  a  project  for  compulsory  widows  and 
orphans'  insurance,  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  round  out  a  system 
of  so-called  social  insurance,  which  has  been  so  widely  developed 
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on  a  compulsory  plan  in  the  German  Empire,  and  which  already 
embraces  insurance  Against  accidents,  against  sickness,  against  in- 
validism and  against  old  age. 

But  even  though  it  should  not  be  recognized  at  this  time,  or  for 
many  years  to  come,  in  this  country,  that  there  is  a  civic  duty 
to  insure,  which  might  properly  be  enforced  as  an  obligation,  that 
fact  constitutes  no  reason  why  we  should  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
significance  and  utility  of  life  insurance  in  connection  with  the 
community,  for,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  to  whatever  extent 
life  insurance  is  actually  availed  of,  the  community  receives  the 
benefits  without  regard  to  whether  the  insurance  is  compulsory  or 
voluntary.  The  chief  difference  must  necessarily  be  merely  that 
in  the  former  case  all  persons  in  the  community,  who,  if  they  do 
not  carry  life  insurance,  are  likely  to  leave  behind  persons  who 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  community  for  support,  will  be 
insured ;  while,  when  the  insurance  is  voluntary,  this  desirable 
goal  may  not  be  attained.  But  to  whatever  extent  it  is  attained, 
the  voluntary  system  operates  to  subserve  the  interests  of  society 
precisely  as  compulsory  insurance  would. 

It  is  known,  likewise,  that  there  are  certain  decided  advantages 
which  may  conceivably  be  worth  all  that  voluntary  insurance  costs 
over  and  above  the  necessary  cost  of  insurance  on  a  compulsory 
basis.  One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  develops 
character,  that  is,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  one  insures  because 
he  sees  and  appreciates  his  duty,  what  he  does,  being  an  act  of 
choice,  he  is  the  more  a  man  for  it,  and,  therefore,  a  better  citizen 
and  more'likely  in  all  other  respects  as  well  to  serve  the  community 
better  than  a  man  who  might  do  the  same  thing  under  compulsion. 

A  large  part  of  the  cost  at  the  present  time  consists  of  com- 
pensation to  agents  for  their  services  in  instructing  possible  appli- 
cants for  insurance  and  convincing  them  of  its  merits,  overcoming 
their  inertia  and  inducing  them  to  act.  The  argument  is  that  this 
cost  is  fully  covered  by  the  benefit  to  the  character  of  the  men  who 
thus  act  in  the  performance  both  of  their  private  duty  and  their 
civic  obligation,  without  the  least  suspicion  that  it  is  a  thing 
which  even  might  be  demanded  of  them  if  the  state  were  so 
minded. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  likewise,  that,  until  almost  all  men 
are  convinced  of  the  merits  and  desirability  of  life  insurance 
independently  and  for  themselves,  the  community  is  not  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  plan  of  compulsory  insurance.  It  is  only  when 
and  because  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  is  convinced  of  its  merits 
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and  desirability  that  its  introduction  as  a  civic  obligation  ia 
feasible.  Therefore,  if  voluntary  life  insurance  has  no  other  func- 
tion to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  society,  it  would  be  performing 
the  absolutely  essential  function  of  a  forerunner  and  educator,  a 
large  part  of  its  expenditure  being  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
education, 

"What  has  been  accomplished  in  this  matter,  likewise,  is  not 
small.  >-The  amount  of  insurance  carried  in  the  United  States  in 
regular  life  insurance  companies,  assessment  societies  and  fra- 
ternal societies  is  estimated  to  be  about  $17,000,000,000,  or  about 
$170  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  on  the  average ;  or  on  a  basis 
of  five  to  a  family,  not  less  than  about  $850  for  each  family. 
These  are  large  figures,  and  it  is  compartively  rare  to  find  men 
who  do  not  carry  any  life  insurance  protection  for  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  them. 

There  is  a  yet  further  and  greater  significance  to  be  attached  to 
life  insurance,  likewise,  which  may  well  be  outlined  as  follows, 


Human  society,  in  its  organized  form  of  government,  came  into 
existence  originally  as  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  of  indi- 
viduals, coming  together  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  one  another 
against  force;  that  is  to  say,  chiefly  against  being  despoiled  by 
force,  although,  of  course,  the  protection  extended,  likewise,  to  an 
endeavor  to  protect  men's  lives  against  outside  attack.  Society 
has  not  wholly  outlived  this  stage,  even  in  the  most  civilized  com- 
munities. This  protection  is  yet  not  only  necessary,  but  also  im- 
perfect, though  crimes  of  violence  are  relatively  few. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  human  government  was 
the  introduction  of  protection  against  fraud.  A  body  of  law  has 
grown  up  which  endeavors  to  furnish  as  adequate  safeguards  as 
possible  to  persons  and  to  property  against  the  more  insidious 
attacks  of  persons  who  do  not  make  use  of  force,  but  seek  to  attain 
their  ends  by  deception  and  fraud. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  this  function  of  society  is  as  yet 
very  imperfect ;  but  we  are  constantly  engaged  in  improving  it, 
and,  in  any  event,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  all  civilized 
nations  that  the  citizen  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  protected  against 
spoliation  by  fraud  as  against  spoliation  by  superior  force. 

Wrongs  inflicted  by- force  and  by  fraud  are  at  first  blush  purely 
individual,  precisely  as  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  a  husband  and 
father  through  the  abandonment  of  his  family,  or  through  leaving 
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them  at  his  death  without  the  protection  of  life  insurance;  but  a 
little  consideration  reveals  that  here,  too,  w?  are  dealing  with  a 
thing  which  has  great  social  significance,  for,  if  the  rewards  of 
real  service  of  other  men  are  to  be  taken  from  those  to  whom  they 
fairly  belong,  either  by  means  of  force  or  fraud,  the  incentive  to 
service  of  other  men  is  thereby  very  sensibly  lessened  and  may  be 
destroyed  and  converted  into  an  incentive  to  engage  in  spoliation 
in  turn.  In  other  words,  the  presence  of  the  condition  that  force 
and  fraud  go  unchecked  and  unpunished  is,  and  must  be,  to  divert 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  contemplation  of  well-earned  rewards 
of  service  of  their  fellowmen,  to  contemplation  of  tempting  re- 
turns to  be  had  by  preying  upon  their  fellowmen.  Obviously,  this 
is  against  the  interest  of  the  community  and  is  the  antithesis  of 
social  service. 

It  is  not  perhaps  at  once  obvious  that  society  has  a  similar  in- 
terest in  extending  its  protection  to  individuals  against  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  mere  fortune,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  necessarily  the 
misfortunes  which  fall  upon  men  and  families,  and  at  times 
destroy  them,  are  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  designing  men  who 
injure  their  fellows,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  this  should  be  the  case  in  order  that  society  may  be  interested 
in  the  matter.  Moreover,  there  is  also  much  truth  in  the  old  say- 
ing: "It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  man  good;  "  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  men  are  usually  the  good  fortunes  of  others.  Society 
must  also  be  vitally  interested  in  preventing  a  mans  deprivation 
of  the  fair  rewards  of  his  service  of  his  fellowmen,  by  reason  of 
misfortunes,  because  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  force 
and  fraud  lessen  the  incentive  to  social  service,  the  uncertainties 
which  arise  from  fortune,  likewise  lessen  this  incentive,  both 
directly  through  the  reward  being  uncertain,  and  indirectly  by 
making  it  appear  that  the  rewards  reaped  at  times  by  taking 
chances  are  richer,  easier  to  obtain  and  much  more  honorable  and 
desirable. 

Precisely,  therefore,  as  society  developed  means  of  protecting 
individuals  against  force  and  fraud,  first  by  voluntary  coopera- 
tion, and  later  by  means  of  human  governrat-nt,  it  has  now  botn 
engaged  in  developing,  by  voluntary  cooperation  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  life  insurance,  protection  against  the  direst 
misfortune  that  can  come  to  a  family.  This  system  has  already  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria,  found  such  favor  that  is  likely  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  system  of  social  insurance  as  a  civic  obliga- 
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tion ;  and  in  our  own  country  it  at  least  deserves,  and  should  re- 
ceive, every  possible  encouragement  from  the  state  and  from  all 
patriotic  and  philanthropic  citizens. 

Chairman  Pkankel:  Dr.  Oscar  IT.  Rogers,  the  medical 
director  ,of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  will  open  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Dawson's  paper. 

Dr.  Rogers:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  function  of  life  insurance-  is  to  provide  a  fund  to  meet  the 
economic  crisis  in  the  family  caused  by  the  death  of  its  main  sup- 
porter. This  fund  enables  the  family  to  readjust  itself,  to  prepare 
and  equip  its  members  to  take  up  the  duties  and  cares  of  life. 
Without  insurance  the  family  is  either  thrown  upon  the  mercies 
of  the  world  or  has  to  take  up  its  work  ill  prepared  and  inefficient. 
By  its  aid  the  wife  and  children  are  given  time  to  equip  them- 
selves to  take  their  proper  places  in  the  activities  of  life. 

Every  human  being  who  reaches  maturity  and  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parenthood  has  a  right  to  look  forward  to  the 
biblical  three  score  years  and  ten  of  activity  and  usefulness,  but 
the  accident  of  premature  or  untimely  death  is  always  impending 
and  with  mathematical  certainty  is  cutting  off  a  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  these  adult  lives  until,  as  the  goal  is  reached. 
much  more  than  half  of  them  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  If  this 
were  not  so,  life  insurance  would  be  superfluous.  But  with  that 
accident  ever  impending,  it  must  remain  in  increasing  degree  a 
component  part  of  the  machinery  of  efficient  social  organization. 
The  social  utility  of  life  insurance  lies  in  the  greater  preparedness 
of  its  beneficiaries  to  share  in  social  activities,  in  their  superior 
equipment  and  more  perfect  adaptation  to  their  environment. 

That  man  who  takes  to  himself  a  wife  assumes  all  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  the  act  entails.  He  must  provide  for  her  and  for 
the  children  which  result  from  their  union.  Before  the  advent 
of  life  insurance,  if  he  provided  for  his  family  during  his  lifetime 
he  was  thought  to  have  fulfilled  his  obligations  to  his  family  and 
to  society.  With  the  coming  of  life  insurance,  the  concept  of 
man's  duty  has  broadened  to  include  his  provision  for  his  family 
until  they  are  able  to  take  up  for  themselves  the  obligations  of 
life.  No  other  institution  has  done  so  much  to  develop  and  fix  in 
the  minds  of  men  this  broader  concept.  Those  who  have  worked 
in  the  field  of  life  insurance  have  preached  so  efficiently  this  gos- 
pel of  man's  broader  responsibility  to  wife  and  children  that  few 
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indeed  are  left  among  us  who  do  not  realize  it.  The  social  signifi- 
cance of  life  insurance  lies  in  this  broader  concept  of  duty  which 
has  been  given  to  humanity  by  this  process  of  education.  Gooil 
citizenship  no  longer  consists  in  providing  for  the  family  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  provider,  but  it  involves  also  an  obligation  to 
carry  on  that  provision  even  after  death. 

We  cannot  accept  the  view  that  human  society  in  its  organized 
form  came  into  existence  as  an  alliance  of  individuals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  against  force.  Man  is  the  most  gregarious  of 
animals,  and  grcgariousnt  ss  involves  cooperative  effort,  defensive 
as  well  as  offensive,  constructive  within  the  aggregate  as  well  de- 
structive against  other  groups,  and  it  is  the  broadening  of  the  ele- 
ment of  sympathy,  of  mutual  dependence,  of  mutual  cooperation, 
from  small  groups  into  larger  ones,  from  towns  and  cities  to  states 
and  nations,  which  constitutes  the  flower  and  fruit  of  civilization. 
We  are  coming  to  see,  as  never  before,  that  injury  to  one  is  an 
injury  to  all ;  that  the  welfare  of  even  the  least  of  us  is  as  impor- 
tant in  its  degree  as  the  welfare  of  the  greatest. 

Human  progress  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  experiment.  A  group 
of  enthusiasts  takes  up  some  enterprise  which  it  believes  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  society.  If  this  enterprise  produces  results 
which  inure  to  the  common  good,  tho  example  thus  set  is  copied  by 
other  groups,  until  society  at  large  takes  it  up  and  makes  it  appli- 
cable to  all  of  its  members.  The  modern  hospital  originated  in  this 
way,  first  in  religious  communities  and,  recognized  later  as  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  social  equipment  of  every  community,  hospitals 
now  have  become  municipal,  state  and  national  affairs.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  just  emerging  from  the  same  experimental  stage  and 
is  now  coming  to  be  a  part  of  our  school  system  everywhere.  It  i^ 
the  same  with  playgrounds.  These  are  springing  up  in  the  larger 
centers  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  small  groups  of  people. 
but  it  needs  no  prophet  to  see  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they,  too,  will  be  taken  over  as  a  necessary  part  of  social  activity. 
The  time  was  when  education  was  looked  upon  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, when  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  youth  was 
thought  to  be  the  business  of  the  family,  but  in  process  of  time  it 
became  recognized  that  it  was  really  vital  to  the  state  that  it? 
citizens  should  have  at  least  a  minimum  of  education.  What  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  nobody's  business  save  that  of  the  parent 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  concern  of  the  community  at  large. 
It  is  just  so  with  life  insurance.  It  has  been  passing  through  its 
experimental  stage.     It  has  now  reached  the  point  in  its  history 
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where  it  must  be  accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  duty  of  society 
to  maintain  ■ —  indeed  in  some  countries  it  has  already  been  so  ac- 
cepted. We  cannot  share  the  views  of  those  who  b  lieve  that  all 
life  insurance  must  continue  to  be  maintained  as  a  private  enter- 
prise. It  is  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  stat.'  as  is  education. 
It  is  as  necessary  as  the  kindergarten  —  as  necessary  as  any  other 
one  single  enterprise  because  it  means  goo:l  citizenship  a3  against 
inefficiency  and  ignorance. 

Life  insurance  takes  the  burden  of  death  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  individual  family  and  distributes  it  throughout  society.  With- 
in a  week  the  country  has  been  shocked  by  thu  announcement  of 
the  death  of  nearly  four  hundred  miners  in  a  single  disaster.  It 
needs  no  vivid  imagination  to  picture  the  cruel  suffering,  the  dej>- 
rivation,  the  mal-adjustment  of  those  women  and  children  who 
are  thus  left  destitute  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  These  miners  who 
thus  met  their  death  were  contributing  their  full  share  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  common  country.  Their  loss  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the 
state  but  the  burden  of  that  loss  should  be  borne  by  the  state.  It 
is  unfair,  it  is  unchristian,  it  is  uneconomic,  that  the  burden  of 
this  loss  should  fall  upon  the  defenseless  women  and  helpless 
children  who  are  thus  left  destitute.  It  cannot  be  that  we  shall 
continue  indefinitely  to  look  upon  the  accidents  of  industry  or  of 
life  as  no  affair  of  ours.  If  the  needs  of  society  demand  that  the 
lives  of  men  shall  be  placed  at  risk,  society  should  bear  the  burden 
of  that  risk.  What  is  true  of  deaths  from  accidents  is  also  true  of 
deaths  from  diseases  which  are  produced  by  the  various  unhealth-  - 
ful  occupations  —  what  is  true  of  those  is  true  of  the  less  unhealth- 
ful,  and  so  we  are  led  by  insensible  degrees  to  ace  pt  as  coming 
within  the  duty  of  the  state  the  insurance  of  all  persons  in  the 
state,  whatever  their  occupations. 

I  do  not  like  to  think  that  this  view  is  "  one  which  will  not  be 
taken  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  many  years  to  come." 
I  am  fully  alive  to  the  obstacles  which  inhere  in  our  constitution, 
which  separates  us  into  nearly  fifty  independent  sovereign  com- 
munities. I  think,  however,  that  we  can  see  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  regard  that  great  instrument  as  one  which  should  be 
changed  as  the  needs  for  change  arise.  And  if  the  cooperative 
effort  of  our  great  nation  of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  people 
is  hampered  in  carrying  out  anything  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do, 
that  instrument  must  be  changed  so  as  to  permit  us  freedom  of 
action. 

Seventeen  thousand  millions  of  insurance  in  force !  An  average 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  family  I    An  average,  prob- 
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ably,  of  one  year's  income !  For  two  reasons  this  amount  of  insur- 
ance is  not  adequate.  First,  no  man  is  adequately  insured  who  has 
provided  for  his  family  but  a  single  year's  income  in  the  event  of 
his  death.  It  is  impossible  for  a  family  to  readjust  itself  in  so 
short  a  time  after  the  death  of  its  head.  The  insurance  should  pro- 
vide for  several  years'  income,  probably  five  or  six.  We  are  in- 
sured'for  very  much  less,  probably  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the 
amount  for  which  we  ought  to  be  insured.  In  th?  sxwnd  place,  a 
great  deal  of  the  insurance  now  carried  is  for  sums  much  smaller 
than  a  year's  income,  probably  little  more  than  enough  to  pay 
funeral  expenses.  And  worst  of  all,  a  considerable  part  of  our 
adult  population  is  totally  uninsured.  In  this  last  c'asi  are  to  t:e 
found  those  who  live  closest  to  the  border-line  of  abject  poverty. 
They  are  already  the  least  well  equipped.  They  ne.  d  and  should 
have  more  time  to  adjust  themselves.  They  ar.»  t'-ose  who  are 
most  in  need  of  life  insurance. 

We  may  brush  aside  as  trivial  the  advantage  claimed  for  volun- 
tary insurance,  that  it  develops  character.  Character  thus  devel- 
oped is  too  costly.  Character  building  of  one-fifth  of  th?  people 
to  the  neglect  of  the  other  four-fifths  is  too  expensive.  This  same 
argument  was  formerly  used  with  respect  to  education  at  public 
expense,  but  has  long  since  been  swept  into  oblivicn  where  it 
belongs.  Nor  need  we  wait  until  all  men  are  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  insurance.  Government  among  us  is  by  majorities.  A 
strong  public  sentiment  is  all  that  is  needed.  Those,  therefore,  who 
speak  with  authority  should  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms  o?  the 
necessity  of  life  insurance  for  all  the  people,  so  that  th.1  genera- 
tions which  follow  us  shall  not  have  been  pitched  heatilong  and 
unprepared  into  the  activities  of  life,  but  trained  by  a  reasonable 
period  of  preparation  to  add  their  part  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Chairman  Feankf.l:  We  will  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the 
next  paper  entitled,  "  The  Social  and  Economic  Aspect  of  Frater- 
nal Insurance,"  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Brodsky,  of  New  York  City. 

SOCIAL   AND    ECONOMIC   ASPECT    OF   FRATERN"AT. 

INSURANCE. 

De.  R.  J.  Bkodsky. 

The  insurance  of  human  life  and  health  is  at  present  conducted 
in  the  United  States  by  various  organizations,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  regular  old-line  insurance  companies,  both  stock  and 
mutual,  independent  local  benefit  societies,  trade  unions,  fraternal 
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insurance  association,  friendly  societies  and  so-called  establish- 
ment funds-  These  organizations  are  all  founded  on  the  same 
principle  of  cooperation,  namely,  that  damage  to  one  individual 
should  be  borne  by  all  persons  composing  th?  organization,  and 
that  each  should  contribute  his  share  toward?  the  common  fund, 
from  which  the  losses  to  the  individual  should  be  paid.  The  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  organizations  is  in  administration, 
whether  those  insured  themselves  conduct  the  machinery  of  in- 
surance, through  elected  officers,  whether  the  functon  of  insured 
and  insurer  is  combined  in  the  same  person,  or  is  strictly  separated 
and  the  insurer  alone  administers  the  whole  business.  In  the 
former  case  we  would  have  to  do  with  "  cooperative  insurance," 
in  the  latter  case  with  private  insurance.  Local  bsnefit  societies, 
trade  unions,  fraternal  insurance  association  and,  in  principle, 
mutual  insurance  companies  are  instances  of  the  cooperative  form 
of  insurance  enterprise,  the  stock  companies  and  the  establishment 
associations,  more  or  less,  are  instances  of  private  insurance  enter- 
prise. 

The  present  paper  will  deal  with  one  group  of  cooperative  in- 
surance the  fraternal  beneficiary  system  in  its  social  and  economic 
aspects. 

By  fraternal  insurance  or  the  fraternal  beneficiary  system  we 
understand  the  system  of  mutual  protection  of  life  offered  by  such 
associations  which  have  primarily  been  and  still  are  formed  for 
the  promotion  of  social,  educational,  religious,  national,  racial  or 
social  political  ends.  They  have  further  a  widely  developed  sys- 
tem of  subordinate  but  at  the  same  time  self-governing  branches, 
or  "  Jodges  "  and  a  ritual.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  insurance  given 
by  these  associations,  life,  sickness,  accident,  old-age  insurance, 
etc.,  the  life  insurance  is  the  most  prevailing,  and  it  ha3  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of  protection  against  the  ordinary  troubles 
of  life.  For  insurance  of  persons  who  live  and  work  under  ex- 
tremely hazardous  conditions  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  typical  frater- 
nal associations. 

Basing  the  management  of  affairs  on  strictly  representative 
principles,  the  fraternal  association  admits  hut  adults,  of  both 
sexes,  morally  and  physically  worthy.  With  the  purpose  of  giving 
protection  for  mutual  benpfit,  every  consideration  of  profit  is  ex- 
cluded. The  association  intends  to  give  protection  at  actual  cost, 
by  which  is  frequently  meant  that  each  living  member  of  the . 
association  is  required  to  contribute  an  amount  necessary  to  pay 
the   liabilities   resulting   from   death,   sickness  or   injury   of   the 
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immediate  present,  and  not  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  neces- 
sarily increasing  liabilities  of  the  organization  in  the  foture.  The 
"  common  fund  "  ia  mostly  collected  on  the  assessment  plan  in  its 
various  phases  of  development.  Hence,  the  majority  of  fraternal 
insurance  associations  is  able  to.  furnish  a  term  not  "  whole  life  " 
insurance,  a  temporary  and  not  a  permanent  protection. 

The  most  popular  policy  in  fraternal  associations  is  $1,000,  the 
extremes, ■  both  quite  rare,  vary  from  $250  to  $5,000.  The  cost 
for  $1,000,  together  with  the  lodge  dues,  to  an  average  person  of 
thirty-eight  years,  is  $lfi  to  $18  a  year,  payable  monthly. 

The  cost  of  insurance  may  indicate  the  classes  which  patronize 
the  fraternal  associations.  We  miss  the  unskilled  laborer  entirely. 
For  the  systematic  contributions  toward  the  social  and  insurance 
budget  of  the  lodge  are  beyond  his  earnings;  but  farmers,  small 
business  men,  professional  people  and  clerks  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  membership.  The  skilled  mechanics,  although  they  are  by  no 
means  a  negligible  quantity,  yet  are  not  strongly  enough  repre- 
sented to  influence  the  general  policy  of  the  fraternal  associations. 

A  fraternal  association  has,  on  the  average,  a  membership  of 
between  10,000  and  50,000  persons.  The  total  number  of  such 
associations  operating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  nearly 
600,  with  a  membership  of  7,000,000  adult3  of  both  sexes.  Of 
the  women  nearly  1,000,000  are  organized  in  their  own  orders. 
Assuming  that  on  the  average  an  adult  represents  three  persons,  we 
may  say,  in  round  numbers,  that  20,000,000  persons  find  shelter 
in  fraternal  insurance  and  intrust  their  savings  to  the  fraternal 
organizations.  Geographically,  the  fraternal  insurance  predomi- 
nates in  the  western  states;  its  lodges  are  also  more  numerous  in 
rural  districts  and  middle  sized  towns  than  in  industrial  center? 
and  large  cities. 

The  figures  just  given  cover  only  fraternal  organizations  with 
the  life  insurance  feature.  Several  millions  of  persons  may  also 
be  added,  who  belong  to  similar  associations  without  the  insurance 
feature  —  such  as  the  Order  of  Free  Masons,  Odd  Fellows.  For- 
esters, Good  Templars,  Red  Men,  Flks,  Eagles,  Hibernians,  etc. 
These  masonic  and  secret  associations  are  actually  parent  organiza- 
tions of  the  insurance  associations  in  question. 

But  one  might  be  asked  how  the  masonic  and  secret  associations 
entered  the  field  of  life  insurance.  And,  iu  a  people  with  such 
sharply  expressed  individualistic  ideals  or  "materialistic"  wishes 
—  as  Americans  are  pictured  by  some  superficial  European  ob- 
servers —  how  can  the  common  spirit,  the  idea  of  mutual  help  and 
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protection,  the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood  of  man  and  woman 
be  so  strongly  alive? 

1.  The  insurance  features  was  introduced  into  fraternal  asso- 
ciations soon  after  the  Civil  War.  Prior  to  the  war  fraternal 
associations  were  rendering  merely  accidental,  sick,  relief  and 
burial  benefits,  keeping  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  pure  mutual 
benevolence  as  it  had  been  carried  on  here  and  abroad  from  time 
immemorial.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  great  number  of  widows 
and  orphans  was  a  constant  object  lesson  to  every  householder  in 
the  desirability  of  insurance.  This  demand  was  increased  still 
more  by  the  movement  of  the  masses  from  the  country  into  the 
cities.  The  old  line  companies  not  only  found  themselves  unable 
to  meet  the  new  conditions,  but  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
general  public  through  many  controversies,  and  their  attitude 
during  the  panic  of  1873.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was 
forced  upon  the  various  mutual  benefit  associations  allied  to 
trade  and  upon  masonic  organizations  which  came  to  the  rescue 
with  a  cheaper  insurance  based  upon  the  simple  and  newly  dis- 
covered scheme  of  assessments,  and  actually  brought  over  from 
England. 

Assessment  business  associations  grew  up  like  mushrooms ;  but 
the  fraternal  assessment  associations  likewise  soon  spread  over  the 
country,  and  every  little  town  in  the  land  could  show  a  subordi- 
nate lodge.  Independent  local  benefit  societies,  composed  chiefly 
of  foreigners,  and  the  Irade  unions  followed  in  the  steps  of  fra- 
ternal associations.  Soon  many  organizations  with  civic,  patriotic, 
educational  or  religious  ends  entered  the  field  of  mutual  insur- 
ance. The  Catholic  church,  which  had  thus  far  been  hostile  to 
every  masonic  or  fraternal  movement,  noticing  the  general  drift, 
began  also  to  organize  similar  associations  under  its  own  patron- 
age. The  rapid  industrial  development  that  this  country  wit- 
nessed after  1880  fostered  the  fraternal  cause.  With  the  admis- 
sion of  women  in  the  nineties  the  fraternal  insurance  movement 
gained  still  more  in  vigor,  enthusiasm  and  extent.  Thus  fraternal 
insurance,  as  protector  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  homes  and 
families,  became  a  social  and  political  factor  that  the  public 
authorities  —  state  and  church  —  had  to  recognize. 

2,  The  fraternal  idea  is  quite  in  conformity  with  the  individ- 
ualistic, competitive  system  of  to-day,  being  one  of  its  numerous 
links.  The  competitive  system  makes  victims  and  fraternalism 
wishes  to  be  its  relief  corps.    In  this  country  where  the  patemalis- 
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tic  powers  of  the  state  have  never  heen  as  widely  developed  as  in 
European  countries,  where  the  state  authorities  had  taken  bnt 
little  hand  in  caring  for  the  poor  and  indigent,  every  section  of 
its  heterogeneous  population  had  to  take  care  of  ih  own.  Here 
lies  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  mutual  help  associations  and  their 
necessity.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  mutual  assistance  already  flourished 
in  this  country  in  its  earliest  days  and  at  present  gathers  under 
its  banner  nearly  the  largest  number  of  adherents  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  mutual  assistance  and  relief  that  these 
adherents  want  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  acting;  not  in  econonik' 
life.  Fraternalists  have  no  social,  nor  political,  nor  economic 
ideals  of  their  own.  .  They  are  not  communists,  nor  socialists. 
The  maxims  of  action  and  thought  thoy  preach  are  derived  ex- 
clusively from  the  sphere  of  neighborly  friendliness,  practical 
benevolence,  and  mutual  assistance.  These  maxims  in  the  phras- 
ing of  the  fraternalists  themselves  are:  In  things  essential  is 
unity ;  non-essential  is  liberty ;  in  all  things  Charity. 

Of  the  practical  good,  of  the  beneficent  work  done  by  the  fra- 
ternal insurance  associations  in  the  sphere  of  mutual  help  enough 
cannot  be  said.  UillionB  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  col- 
lected by  them  and  returned,  chiefly  in  benefits,  to  needy  members 
or  their  beneficiaries  —  whether  in  form  of  death  —  of  sick,  or  of 
relief,  or  of  the  recently  adopted  old  age  and  special  accident  bene- 
fits. One  organization,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
paid  out  in  benefits  for  forty  years,  $165,000,000;  another  or- 
ganization, Royal  Arcanum,  for  thirty-three  years,  $121,000,000; 
the  third,  Knights  of  Honor,  for  the  same  period,  $93,000,000. 

But  the  benevolent  work  of  the  fraternal  associations  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  kindly  assistance  given  to 
the  sorrowing  widow  and  the  helpless  orphan;  the  aid  to  unfortu- 
nate members,  such  as  finding  employment  for  those  out  of  work, 
neighborly  sympathy,  caring  for  the  sick,  providing  for  their 
restoration  to  health  —  these  and  a  thousand  other  "  little  "  things 
must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  fraternal  associations.  Lessons  of  true 
human  brotherhood,  of  good  citizenship,  of  thrift  and  high  ideals 
in  the  home  are  daily  taught  by  the  lodge.  This  is  not  all.  The 
highest  potential  energy  is  developed  by  the  fraternal  associations 
in  times  of  national  distress,  in  economic  crises.  When  thousands 
and  thousands  of  wage-earners  are  thrown  on  the  street,  when  the 
charitable  institutions  find  themselves  handicapped  in  the  time  of 
greatest  need  by  the  unavoidable  shrinkage  of  funds  necessary  for 
their  work,  then  the  fraternal  associations  extend  a  helping  hand; 
then,  in  pursuance  of  their  principle  of  "  clasped  hands,"  they 
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carry  on  relief  work  for  their  needy  members  for  months  and 
months.  During  the  recent  panic,  can  it  he  doubted  that  by  this 
mutual  aid  many  men  and  women  on  the  verge  of  suicide  were 
preserved  to  their  families  which,  perhaps,  were  thus  saved  from 
starvation  and  destitution  ? 

In  the  general  crusade  upon  the  White  Plague,  the  fraternal 
organizations  stand  in  the  forefront.  Indeed,  they  have  reason  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  such  action.  From  the  fraternal  ranks,  con- 
sumption annually  takes  between  8,000  and  10,000  victims,  whose 
economic  value  is  about  $30,000,000.  Over  $10,000,000  out  of 
about  $75,000,000  were  paid  out  last  year  by  fraternal  beneficiary 
associations  on  account  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis.  The  prin- 
ciples of  public  health  are  disseminated  by  fraternalists  through 
their  own  press  and  the  regular  conventions  of  single  and  com- 
bined societies.  Fraternal  associations  of  any  prominence  are 
organized  for  promotion  of  fraternal  ends  and  interests  into  one 
of  two  central  bodies,  the  National  Fraternal  'Congress  and  the 
Associated  Fraternities  of  America.  Attempts  were  made  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Fraternal  Sanatorium,  which  were  unfortu- 
nately given  up.  Instead  several  single  organizations  have  erected 
their  own  sanatoria,  as,  for  instance,  the  Royal  League  Sana- 
torium in  Black  Mountain,  North  Carolina;  Modern  Wood- 
men's Sanatorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Knights  of 
Pythias  Sanatorium,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico;  Ladies  of  the 
Maccabees'  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois,  etc.  All  fraternal  sana- 
toria are  outside  of  New  York  state.  Recently  the  "  Workmen 
Circle,"  of  New  York  City,  applied  to  the  commissioner  of  health 
for  permission  to  establish  a  sanatorium  at  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Be- 
sides sanatoria,  some  fralernal  associations  maintain  orphans' 
homes  and  homes  for  aged  members,  and  bureaus  of  hospital 
service  and  medical  aid. 

The  fraternal  system,  with  its  affiliated  branches  throughout 
the  whole  land,  may  also  assume  a  national  importance,  since  it 
strengthens  the  bond  of  union  between  the  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and  helps  to  weld  together  the  widely  different  elements 
composing  our  population, 

The  above  will  probably  give  you  the  key  to  the  somewhat 
mysterious  names  that  sonic  of  the  fraternal  organizations  bear: 
Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  Improved  Order  of  Heptasophs, 
Mystic  Workers  of  the  World,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor, 
Highland    Nobles,    Royal    League,    National    Union,    Order    of 
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Golden  Cross,  Modern  Woodmen,  Pathfinder,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  hundreds  of  fraternal  nomenclature. 

But  with  all  these  praiseworthy  deeds  of  fraternal  beneficiary 
associations, their  purely  insurance  work  remains  to  be  considered, 
namely,  whether  the  machinery  of  fraternal  insurance  in.  itself  is 
safe  and  sound,  whether  fraternal  organizations  are  adequately 
equipped  for  our  present  industrial  system,  and  whether  they  give 
just  the  kind  of  insurance  the  people  of  very  limited  means  need. 

Let  us  dwell  upon  the  practical  operation  of  the  insurance  fea- 
ture. Take  sickness  insurance  for  instance.  This  insurance, 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  associations  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  is  still  in  the  same  primitive,  undeveloped  condition  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  Charges  are  arbitrarily  fixed,  with  no 
relation  to  the  risk,  represented  by  the  individual,  that  is,  to  his 
'  occupation  and  age,  and  the  benefit*  are  extremely  inadequate. 
For  forty  years  fraternal  associations  have  operated  in  the  field 
of  life  insurance.  The  life  insurance  department  of  the  fraternal 
associations  is  in  a  somewhat  better  condition  than  the  sick  in- 
surance. Here  we  notice  a  movement  toward  scientific  methods. 
But  the  process  of  readjustment  is  very  slow,  and  frequently  the 
reforms  are  partial. 

The  fundamental  disadvantages  of  fraternal  insurance  associa- 
tions ia  the  unfavorable  distribution  of  ages  —  the  elimination  of 
minors  that  tends  to  higher  molality  as  compared  with  that  of 
general  population  or  industrial  insurance  companies,  but  which 
elimination  is  justified  by  the  nature  of  mutual  benefit  associa- 
tions. After  a  certain  duration,  the  mortality  within  the  organiza- 
tion rapidly  increases  and  with  it  the  number  of  assessments  and 
the  financial  burden  upon  each  member ;  consequently  the  young 
person  keeps  away,  and,  if  already  in,  frequently  withdraws.  The 
association  is  in  trouble  and  calls  for  a  doctor,  an  actuary.  But 
the  actuary  cannot  prescribe  diet.  Upon  examination  of  the  situa- 
tion he  usually  finds  that  the  rates  or  premiums  were  inadequate, 
and  suggests  raising  them  in  order  to  create  a  reserve  fund  to  meet 
liabilities  in  the  future.  The  question  is  brought  before  the  rank 
and  file  and  meets  opposition  from  a  part,  which  consequently 
withdraws.  To  prevent  the  latter  the  managers  of  the  organiza- 
tion take  the  way  of  compromises  —  but  then,  while  the  association 
is  freed  from  the  agony  of  suffering,  the  disease  is  not  entirely 
cured.  Meanwhile,  somewhere  a  new  organization  is  formed,  and 
the  membership  of  the  older  body  withdraws  and  joins  the  younger 
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one  on  account  of  cheaper  insurance.  The  old  organization  slowly 
decays,  and  the  young  begins  to  flourish  on  its  ruins. 

Several  hundred  fraternal  associations  have  thus  gone  out  of 
existence.  But  after  the  decay  of  an  association,  what  becomes  of 
the  men  who  have  grown  old  in  paying  into  its  treasury?  They 
find  themselves  without  protection  at  the  time  when  they  most 
need  it;  the  doors  of  other  associations  are  closed  to  them.  Fur- 
ther, should  a  member  for  some  reason  withdraw  from  a  society, 
he  severs  his  relation  with  it  entirely  —  the  typical  fraternal  asso- 
ciation does  not  give  surrender  values,  does  not  give  a  paid-up 
policy,  as  every  regular  insurance  company  does.  The  provision  of 
insurance  contracts  regarding  the  payment  of  death  claims  are  also 
on  the  whole  inferior  in  liberality  to  those  of  regular  insurance 
companies.  I  mention  only  such  a  violation  of  insurance  principles 
as  the  systematic  and  arbitrary  "  scaling  of  policy "  in  case  of 
early  death  practiced  by  many  fraternal  associations. 

The  non-compliance  of  some  fraternal  insurance  organizations 
with  laws  governing  human  life  costs  them  their  existence.  But 
there  are  also  laws  dominating  economic  life  which  apply  in  fra- 
ternal insurance  as  elsewhere,  and  any  fraternal  association  that 
ignores  them  must  pay  the  penalty  of  bankruptcy.  The  competi- 
tion in  the  fraternal  field  was  never  felt  so  strongly  as  to-day. 
New  business,  without  which  no  insurance  organization  can  secure 
permanence,  requires  paid  solicitors,  and  with  them  the  expense  of 
conducting  the  business  increases.  Yet  the  policyholder  wants  a 
cheap  insurance.  It  is  evident  that  large  organizations  are  in  a 
more  favorable  situation  than  small  ones.  Natural  working  out  of 
economic  laws  is  restoring  order  in  the  chaotic  fraternal  world, 
by  clearing  away  weak,  unfit  organisms,  by  the  crowding  out  of 
small  organizations  by  large  ones,  and  by  the  process  of  consoli- 
dation. There  are  already  five  giant  associations  which  together 
represent  over  2,000,000  members,  thus  comprising  one-third  of 
the  entire  membership  in  147  associations,  as  enumerated  in  the 
fraternal  statistical  year  book. 

As  our  industrial  organism  becomes  more  complex,  steadily 
ripens,  and  gives  birth  to  new  social  groups,  each  with  its  own 
conditions  of  life,  each  with  its  own  needs,  new  and  increasingly 
difficult  problems  confront  the  fraternal  leaders.  They  find  them- 
selves in  a  labyrinth  from  which  there  is  no  avenue  of  escape.  For 
example,  should  they  for  sake  of  expansion  accept  every  obtainable 
group  of  industrial  population,  or  should  they  bar  someone  on 
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account  of  extreme  hazard,  or,  finally,  should  they  accept  only  on 
special  terms,  and,  if  so,  what  should  the  terms  be? 

Such  and  many  other  problems  of  administration  require  a  con- 
centrated -attitude,  their  safe  solution  presumes  long  experience. 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  inside  of  things,  knowledge  of  insur- 
ance as  science  and  as  business  on  the  part  of  chief  officers  of  the 
organization.  There  must  he  a  clearly  outlined,  stable  policy, 
giving  at  the  same  time  due  consideration  to  the  spirit  of  time  au:l 
open  to  necessary  innovations  and  improvements.  Fraternal  in- 
surance organizations  approach  but  slightly  to  such  a  standard. 
Full  of  actuarial  disadvantages,  with  loose,  decentralized  demo- 
cratic administration  in  which  changes  and  improvements  are 
difficult  to  make,  the  fraternal  life  insurance  organization  repre- 
sents an  inferior  form  of  enterprise  to  the  actuarial  more  safe,  cen- 
tralized and  prompt  in  action  private  insurance  company. 

If  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  the  fraternal  insurance 
reaches  its  present  enormous  dimensions  there  are  special  reasons 
for  it.  There  is  no  other  country  where  the  necessity  for  protec- 
tion of  life  is  so  clearly  realized  as  in  the  United  States.  For  in 
no  other  country  are  the  economic  forces  at  such  free  play,  raising 
and  sinking  the  individual,  as  in  this ;  in  no  other  country  does  the 
conception  of  family  seem  to  be  as  high,  the  duty  of  its  protection 
as  imperative  and  nowhere  else  does  the  high  standard  of  its  pro- 
tection make  it  possible  to  obtain  such  protection  as  in  this  country. 
But  to  persons  in  need  of  life  insurance  an  alternative  is  offered  — 
either  an  apparently  cheap  insurance  plus  attendance  of  lodge  or 
the  apparently  expensive  insurance  of  private  corporation.  At- 
tendance of  lodge  does  not  figure  in  the  cost,  hence  the  choice  is 
made  in  favor  of  the  fraternal  order.  But  should  the  regular  and 
particularly  industrial  companies  cheapen  the  insurance  of  life  — 
and  such  a'  movement  has  already  begun  —  no  doubt  they  will 
place  themselves  in  more  favorable  light  to  policyholders.  If  the 
private  life  insurance  companies  can  cheapen  insurance  and  par- 
tially relieve  the  fraternal  life  insurance  associations  of  the  her- 
culean task  they  have  been  forced  to  accomplish  —  they  will,  by 
doing  so,  occupy  the  place  in  the  insurance  world  they  naturallv 
and  legitimately  deserve. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
the  swan  song  of  fraternal  insurance  associations  is  already  heard 
in  the  air.  Fraternal  associations  are  surely  going  to  stay  with 
somewhat  limited  activities  in  the  field  of  life  insurance,  but  per- 
haps with  other  insurance  departments  developed.    At  present,  in 
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addition  -to  the  life  insurance,  fraternal  organizations  offer  sick- 
ness insurance,  administered  chiefly  by  local  lodges.  The  sickness 
feature,  much  older  than  the  life  feature,  was  and  is  greatly  neg- 
lected. Yet  there  cannot  be  offered  a  better  organization  than  the 
fraternal  association  to  meet  the  urgent  need  of  our  working  class 
in  sickness.  The  lodge,  where  members  know  each  other,  pledge 
to  help  each  other  and  jealously  guard  the  common  fund  against 
possible  simulation  —  offers  the  most  economical  and  efficient  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  The  purely  business  enterprise  lacking 
such  mutual  interest  of  the  insured  is  probably  unable  to  handle 
sickness  insurance  properly.  In  fact  in  all  countries  that  have 
this  branch  of  insurance  developed,  the  cooperative  plan  is  nearly 
exclusive.  It  is  so  in  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  trades  unions, 
shop-clubs,  local  benefit  societies,  etc. 

The  fraternal  beneficiary  system  would  also  be  more  complete 
with  the  further  development  of  the  recently  introduced  invalid- 
ity* insurance,  arid  with  the  adoption  of  maternity  insurance,  en- 
tirely unknown  in  this  country. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  insurance  outside  the  sphere  of  either 
organization  —  fraternal  or  private  —  insurance  against  accidents 
while  at  work.  Accidents  of  this  group  are  inherent  to  an  indus- 
try and  therefore  should  he  borne  by  whole  industry  or  in  final 
analysis  by  the  whole  nation,  which  is  benefited  by  the  labor  of 
persons  exposed  to  the  greatest  risk  while  at  work.  Fraternal 
associations,  however  altruistic  its  members  may  be,  coihprising 
only  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  nation,  are  unable  to  carry  the 
heavy  burden  of  accidents  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time.  Still 
less  can  a  private  accident  company  provide  our  workmen  with  in- 
surance at  a  minimized  price.  However,  should  our  legislators 
agree  upon  some  compensation  scheme  —  they  would  have  an  or- 
ganization ready  for  practically  carrying  it  out.  The  fraternal 
lodges  are  the  best  medium  and  the  further  organization  of  work 
men  for  such  purpose  into  local  bodies  by  the  fraternalists  would 
be  only  the  part  of  their  greater  work  —  the  civic  work. 

Just  as  the  insurance  activities,  the  social  and  civic  work  of  fra- 
ternal associations  may  undergo  changes.  In  the  colonial  period 
of  American  history  the  fraternal  associations  were  called  upon  to 
provide  the  education,  to  erect  the  schools.  Within  present  indus- 
trial conditions,  fraternal  associations  are  called  upon  to  take  care 
of  public  health,  to  erect  the  sanatoria.  In  colonial  times  educa- 
tion was  'a  matter  of  concern  to  an  isolated  group  of  individuals. 
and   the  organization  of  education  was  consequently  within  the 
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bounds   of  this  group.     When   the   need   for  education   became 

general,  more  comprehensive  practical  organization  was  required. 
The  little  mutual  benevolent  corporation  was  relieved  by  the 
larger  one  —  by  the  community  or  by  the  stats.  Similar  process 
of  evolution  may  happen  in  the  domain  of  public  health.  Time 
may  come  when  the  community  at  large  will  be  aroused  to  the 
realization  that  it  is  its  own  duty  to  preserve  the  national  health 
and  strength  and  will  take  control  of  its  administration. 

At  this  point  Governor  Hughes  was  announced  and  President 
Williams  took  the  chair. 

President  Williams:  We  are  very  much  honored  this  morn- 
ing by  having  with  us  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  state, 
who  returned  to  the  city  only  yesterday,  and  has  kindly  come  over 
here  for  a  few  minutes  to  greet  you, 

Governor  Hughes:     Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies' and  Gentlemen: 

I  regret  very  much  that  my  engagements  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  be  here  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  at  the  opening  of  this  con- 
ference, and  I  desire  now  to  express  appreciation  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  in  connection  with  the  charities  of  the  state,  and  mj 
expectation  that  the  deliberations  of  this  conference  will  greatly 
promote  its  efficiency. 

The  question  of  the  amount  we  should  expend  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  institutions  of  varied  charitable  work  and  the  lines 
which  we  should  prosecute  in  public  endeavor  is  a  very  serious 
one,  I  think  that  we  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  we  ean  do  within  a  given  period  of  years  —  I  will  not 
mention  the  number  —  within  a  period  through  which  we  ean  look 
with  a  fair  understanding  of  what  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
state.  Then  we  should,  decide  what  ean  best  be  done,  what  ought 
to  be  done  to  bring  our  existing  institutions  to  their  full  state  of 
efficiency  and  what  new  lines  promise  most  for  the  people  of  the 
state.  We  should  take  such  a  relative  view  with  respect  to  *11  of 
the  state's  demands  that  we  will  plan  and  concentrate  our  efforts 
upon  what  is  most  practicable  and  most  important. 

I  am  desirous  that  this  charitable  work  of  the  state  should  gn 
forward  just  as  fast  as  it  can  go  forward  intelligently  and  con- 
sistently with  the  resources  of  the  state. 

At  any  one  time,  it  is  a  question  of  what  we  have  available,  the 
extent  of  the  varied  demands  upon  the  state  treasury  and  what 
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ought  to  be  done  with  respect  to  existing  exigencies.  At  the  saniis 
time  we  can  greatly  aid  ourselves  at  any  one  time  of  decision  by 
having  a  little  better  perspective  of  the  state's  work  and  what 
should  be  attempted  in  a  course  of  years,  and  plan  to  secure  th.j 
needed  results  by  doing  so  much  each  year  methodically  in  the 
directions  that  our  judgment  approves. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  the  state  upon  the  securing  of 
the  services  of  Mr.  Dennis  McCarthy  as  fiscal  supervisor.  It  is 
very  important  that  there  should  be  entire  harmony  between  the 
different  forces  of  the  state  service.  Careful  planning,  the  best 
business  judgment,  the  securing  of  intelligent  accounting,  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of  these  institutions.  We  must 
have  the  most  careful  audit  and  analytical  examination  of  all 
demands.  Sentiment  must  be  practically  expressed  as  well  as  with 
enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same  time  we  must  have  an  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  these  institutions,  and  particularly  of  the  unselfish 
work  that  is  being  devoted  to  their  progress  by  men  and  women 
who  ask  nothing  of  the  state  but  that  the'work  and  its  importance 
should  be  recognized  and  receive  proper  support. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  auditing  department,  the  put- 
chasing  department,  the  supervising  department  with  respect  to 
finances,  should  not  be  in  the  most  harmonious  relation  with  those 
who  are  on  boards  of  managers  and  on  our  state  board,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  general  management  of  the  work. 

I  hope  that  the  appointment  of  a  man  like  Mr.  McCarthy,  who 
knows  so  much  of  both  sides  of  the  question,  who  brings  to  the 
office  conspicuous  business  ability  and  long  experience,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  so  long  been  connected  with  our  State  Board  of 
Charities,  will  aid  in  promoting  this  desirable  harmony  of  action. 
T  imply  no  criticism  in  what  I  am  saying.  I  am  simply  voicing  a 
hope  and  giving  expression  to  the  importance  of  greater  unity  and 
mutual  understanding  in  the  cooperation  of  these  two  branches  of 
one  service.  Let  us  rememl>er,  we  that  are  engaged  in  connection 
with  charitable  work,  and  those  that  are  engaged  in  working  for 
the  state  in  other  lines,  that  it  is  all  for  the  state,  and  that  we  are 
not  pulling  in  separate  directions,  but  we  are  trying  in  these  vari- 
ous ways  to  make  the  government  of  this  state  representative  of  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  conserving  every  measure  of  true 
progress. 

Chaibman  Fraxkkl:  The  discussion  on  Dr.  Brodsky's  paper 
will  be  opened  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Robinson,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Associated  Fraternities  of  America. 
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Mb.  Robinson:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Conference:  It  was  with  groat  pleasure  I  accepted  the  very  tin-] 
and  cordial  invitation  of  Dr.  Frankel,  chairman  of  your  Commit- 
tee on  Social  Insurance,  to  open  on  behalf  of  the  fraternal  as- 
sociations of  the  country,  this  discussion  upon  the  very  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  paper  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Brodsky,  which  wt 
have  all  heard  with  so  much  interest  and  pleasure. 

For  something  over  ten  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure,  as  well 
as  my  daily  business,  to  study  social  insurance  from  the  inside, 
and  especially  that  branch  of  it  represented  by  the  fraternal  or- 
ders, or  fraternal  benefit  societies.  This  study  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  their  present  condition  in  America,  nor  to  the  immense 
sums  collected  and  disbursed  by  them  yearly  and  since  their  incep- 
tion, a  little  over  thirty  years  ago  in  America;  although  the  latter 
thought  alone  might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  humanitarians, 
since  it  appears  from  "  Statistics  of  Fraternal  Societies  "  for  1909, 
that  on  December  31st,  1908,  the  147  societies  reporting  to  that 
publication  had  6,322,503  benefit  members  in  the  United  States 
aud  Canada.  These  are- organized  into  102,625  lodges  or  subordi- 
nate branches.  The  total  income  for  these  147  societies  for  the 
preceding  year  was  $102,599,213,  of  which  $86,447,249  were  dis- 
bursed as  benefits,  and  managing  expenses,  while  the  remaining 
$16,131,964  were  invested  as  reserve  or  emergency  funds  to  insure 
the  performance  of  theii  contracts  at  maturity. 

These  reporting  societies  constitute,  in  fact,  scarcely  one-half  of 
the  associations,  fraternal  in  character,  now  in  operation  in  this 
country.  The  grand  total  of  their  disbursements,  however,  since 
the  date  of  organization  has  been  $1,163,853,443,  most  of  which 
has  been  paid  to  widows  and  orphans. 

Your  conference  has  a  standing  committee  on  the  care  of  chil- 
dren ;  think,  for  a  moment,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  some 
millions  of  children  had  these  disbursements  not  been  made  on  the 
death  of  their  fathers  or  natural  protectors. 

In  England,  the  Friendly  Societies,  having  similar  objects,  like 
forms  of  government  and  obligations,  and  corresponding  benefits, 
have  been  in  active  operation  for  more  than  a  century,  indeed. 
Borne  of  them  for  several  hundreds  of  years.  Their  disbursements 
for  similar  benevolent  purposes  have  been  simply  beyond  calcula- 
tion. 

It  is  of  this  branch  of  social  insurance  that  the  excellent  paper . 
of  Dr.  Brodsky  treats  for  the  most  part,  and  I  wish  in  behalf  of 
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the  fraternal  benefit  societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  I  represent  to-day,  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  care 
and  research  on  the  part  of  the  writer  which  the  paper  exhibits; 
for  the  favorable  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  the  societies, 
and  for  the  pleasing  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  the  subject. 

But  while,  for  the  most  part,  I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the 
paper  under  discussion,  and  will  not  for  a  moment  criticise  it  — 
it  is  much  too  good  for  criticism  —  there  are  a  few  matters  which 
I  deem  it  ray  duty,  as  a  fraternal  representative,  to  make  a  little 
clearer,  if  I  can. 

The  general  tone  of  the  paper,  while  favorable  to  fraternal 
orders  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  suggests  too  much  in  the  way 
of  immediate  action  along  the  lines  of  business  principles,  which 
all  must  admit  must  be  ultimately  reached.  It  fails  to  take  fully 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  such  societies  are  an  evolution,  a 
growth,  and  that  their  inception  was  under  conditions  differing 
wholly  from  those  now  facing  them.  "  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,"  nor  should  we  expect  a  business  development  of  a  mos; 
perfect  kind  from  a  purely  fraternal  organization  in  a  singla 
generation. 

■  The  first  fraternal  benefit  society  in  this  country  was  organized 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  by  a  blacksmith.  "  He  builded 
wiser  than  he  knew,"  for  he  had  no  intention  of  bringing  into  tha 
world  a  great  protective  system  which  has  since  been  developed 
from  his  happy  thought,  of  a  labor  union,  such  as  was  afterwards 
attempted-  in  the  organization  known  as  "  The  Knights  of  Labor." 
He  knew  that  many  of  the  organizations  of  laboring  men  in  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  in  England,  had  funeral  benefits  as  a  part  of 
their  plans,  so  Father  Upchurch  and  his  coworkers  provided  that 
on  the  death  of  a  member  each  of  the  survivors  should  pay  one  dol- 
lar into  a  common  fund  to  be  paid  to  the  family  of  the  deceased ; 
and  this  contribution  was  alike  for  all,  regardless  of  age  or  occupa- 
tion, and  at  the  first,  without  medical  examination  of  the  applicant 
for  membership.  It  was  purely  fraternal,  and  from  such  small  be- 
ginning has  the  great  system,  of  fraternal  insurance  in  this  country 
been  developed.  The  idea  was  attractive ;  it  cost  nothing  to  obtain 
members  —  the  lodges  did  that  without  compensation.  The  order 
grew  so  rapidly  that  for  many  years  the  influx  of  new  blood 
seemed,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  mortality  laws, 
*o  preclude  the  idea  of  future  trouble,  and  there  were  few  lapses, 
the  lodges  again  attending  to  that  branch  of  the  work. 
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These  societies  were  then,  originally,  not  business  organizations 
founded  upon  actuarial  rules ;  indeed,  they  could  not  at  that  time 
have  been  so  founded.  There  were  no  reliable  mortality  tables 
upon  which  they  could  have  based  rates  for  such  protection  as 
they  designed  to  furnish,  or  if  there  were,  the  contributions  de- 
duced from  such  tables  would  have  been  so  large  that  the  very 
class  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  to  whose  prosperity,  both 
morally  and  financially,  they  have  so  largely  contributed,  would 
huve  been  barred  from  membership.  At  that  time  the  capitalized 
companies  had  no  very  definite  system  of  rates  or  settled  plans  of 
operation.  Tontine  schemes  were  promoted  by  them;  the  con- 
tributions of  lapsed  policyholders  were  confiscated  to  enhance 
their  profits;  promissory  notes  were  accepted  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  annual  premium,  and  it  was  represented  to  the  insured 
that  his  dividends  would  surely  cancel  his  note.  The  capitalized 
companies  were  going  to  pieces  like  pitchers  broken  at  the  foun- 
tain, and  the  general  public  had  little  confidence  in  either  the 
stability  of  the  institutions  themselves  or  the  integrity  of  their 
managers.  Indeed,  nothing  about  them  seemed  sure,  except  that 
the  cost  was  so  high  that  protection  for  the  family  of  the  wage- 
earner  was  prohibited. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  fraternal  benefit  societies  came  into 
existence  in  this  country,  and  under  these  conditions  no  other 
plans  than  those  originally  adopted  by  them  could  have  been  pos- 
sible or  successful. 

Later  the  more  interested,  and  perhaps  the  more  intelligent,  of 
their  'members,  had  their  attention  attracted  toward  the  laws  o: 
mortality,- and  it  was  suggested  that  as  a  member  of  fifty  had  twice 
as  many  chances  of  dying  as  one  of  twenty,  he  should,  even  from  a 
fraternal  point  of  view,  pay  a  larger  contribution  to  the  mortality 
fund.  As  this  idea  grew  the  contributions  assumed  a  graduation 
according  to  age,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  medical  examinations. 
not  required  at  the  very  first,  were  added;  but  still  no  table  of 
mortality  was  assumed  as  a  basis  for  contributions,  extra  assess- 
ments being  relied  upon  to  supply  any  deficit. 

At  length  one  of  the  older  societies,  finding  itself  with  seven- 
teen assessments  within  twelve  months  and  a  number  of  losses  still 
unprovided  for,  figured  that  if  they  had  twenty-one  assessments  in 
a  year  all  the  deaths  would  have  been  provided  for,  and  a  surplus 
would  remain.  They  then  multiplied  the  rate  at  each  age  bv 
twenty-one  and  divided  the  product  by  twelve,  and  called  thi? 
result  a  new  rate  table.     I  grant  this  was  not  a  complete  remedy 
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for  the  disease,  but  it  was  progress ;  and  since  that  time  the  same 
society  deduced  from  its  own  experience  of  some  thirty  years  a 
table  of  rates,  which,  if  actuarial  figures  are  reliable,  is  the  most 
scientific  of  any  so  far  constructed. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  fraternal  organizations  and  at  the 
expense  of  their  members,  a  table  of  mortality  which  will  show 
the  actual  experience  of  from  five  to  ten  millions  of  exposed  liv(.s, 
is  now  in  the  process  of  construction  by  actuaries  of  national,  in- 
deed of  international  reputation,  and  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enabling  the  societies  to  have  a  reliable  basis  for  the  contributions 
required,  not  only  in  general  mortality,  but  by  sex  and  occupation 
as  well,  and  these  will  include  experience  in  regard  to  accident 
and  sickness  disabilities.  Is  not  this  progress?  But  all  these 
things  cannot  be  done  in  a  year. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  most,  if  not  all  these  orders,  started 
out  with  no  considerable  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  promoters 
of  the  science  of  life  insurance  or  the  laws  of  mortality;  but,  as  I 
have  attempted  to  show,  this  was  at  the  time  unavoidable.  It  may 
be  conceded  that  the  early  societies  placed  fraternity  above  busi- 
ness ;  but  had  they  not  done  so  they  would  never  have  existed  at  all, 
and  their  magnificent  record  of  billions  paid  to  widows  and  or- 
phans would  never  have  been  made.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
they  made  grave  mistakes,  and  that  their  organizations  could  not 
long  have  been  continued  upon  the  original  plans.  Let  me  suggest, 
however,  -that  the  managing  officers  of  these  societies  are  not  want- 
ing in  intelligence;  among  them  may  be  found  many  of  the  most- 
intelligent,  and  indeed  most  brilliant,  men  of  the  country.  A  few 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  I  found  that 
some  hundreds  of  senators  and  congressmen  held  benefit  certifi- 
cates in  these  orders,  and  in  a  number  of  the  states  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  legislatures  were  members  in  good  standing  in 
fraternal  benefit  societies.  The  managers  are  educated,  and  the 
members  are  fast  becoming  educated  to  the  necessity  for  rates  ade- 
quate to  pay  promised  benefits.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  society 
with  ten  years'  or  more  experience  that  has  not  been  taking  stock 
of  its  condition,  and  actuaries  of  reputation  have  been  employed 
to  tabulate  their  experience  and  compute  tables  of  contribution 
upon  which  the  society  may  be  perpetuated.  More  than  twenty-five 
of  them  have,  within  the  past  few  years,  materially  increased  their 
rates;  and,  is  this  not  progress? 

The  trouble  is  that  the  American  people  want  to  build  a  house 
over  night,  as  they  do  out  in  my  home,  Chicago.     The  cry,  "On 
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to  Richmond,"  which  nearly  ruined  the  cause  of  the  Union  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  is  lieing  raised  in  regard  to  fraternal 
societies.  Insurance  commissioners  and  some  legislators  seem  Ij 
want  Chicago  building  methods  applied  to  these  societies  —  the-* 
small,  independent  republics  —  compelling  them  to  do  at  un«v, 
under  the  stimulus  of  drastic  laws,  what  similar  societies,  i!)l- 
parents  of  our  own,  in  England,  have  been  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury in  even  approaching. 

If  the  law-making  bodies  of  this  country  will  kindly  allow  ibe-** 
societies  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  it  will  be  done  in  a 
shorter  time  and  with  much  less  ultimate  loss  to  beneficiaries  than 
if  it  is  attempted  by  means  of  drastic  legislation. 

The  best  definition  of  a  fraternal  benefit  society  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  that  found  in  the  lawB  for  the  government  and 
control  of  these  societies  in  most  of  the  states,  viz.:  "Any  cor- 
poration, society,  order,  or  voluntary  association  without  capital 
stock,  organized  and  carried  on  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers and  their  beneficiaries,  and  not  for  profit,  and  having  a  lodge 
system,  with'  ritualistic  form  of  work  and  a  representative  form  of 
government;  and  which  shall  make  provision  for  the  payment  t.f 
death  benefits,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  fraternal  beneficial} 
association." 

From  its  earliest  inception,  the  fraternal  order  has  been  one  •>: 
artificial  kinship  —  a  sworn  brotherhood.  The  ancient  "  wed,"  or 
solemn  oath  of  brotherhood  exacted  by  the  guijds  and  earliest  bene- 
fit societies,  has  given  place  to  the  modern  obligation ;  the  free 
and  easy  lodge  meetings  at  public  houses,  to  tell  stories,  3ing  sing* 
and  drink  unlimited  quantities  of  beer,  have  been  supplanted  Iv 
the  modern  lodge,  wherein  the  members  freely  participate  in  dis- 
cussions upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
both  the  local  and  supreme  bodies  of  the  orders.  Xot  infrequently, 
also,  they  have  discussions  upon  subjects  of  national  importance . 
and  papers  or  lectures  by  the  members  themselves  or  by  prnfe*- 
sional  entertainers.  The  lodge  business  is  conducted  upon  nili- 
laid  down  by  the  best  authority  on  parliamentary  usage,  and.  it. 
short,  the  lodge  has  become  a  night  school  of  debate  and  parlia- 
mentary instruction,  including  information  in  civil  government. 
It  is  rarely  you  will  find  an  active  lodge  member  of  any  order  who 
is  not  able  to  express  himself  clearly,  and  even  logically,  in  a  pu'n- 
lic  assembly  upon  any  subject  with  which  he  is  at  all  familiar. 

Tho  necessity  for  laying  aside  a  part  of  his  wages  to  meet  hi* 
periodical  dues  inculcates  in  the  wage  earner  a  habit  of  savins 
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which  finally  results  in  savings  bank  deposits;  the  purchase  of  a 
home  upon  the  installment  plan;  investment  in  loan  and  building 
stock,  or  some  other  form  for  small  savings. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  now  in  this  country  about 
7,000,000  members  of  these  fraternal  orders,  this  habit  of  small 
savings  and  investments  must  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  finan- 
cial conditions. 

The  fraternal  system  also  inculcates  a  feeling  of  independence. 
The  member,  during  his  productive  years,  sets  aside  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  earnings  for  the  protection  of  his  family  or  for  his  own 
old  age,  that  neither  may  be  dependent  upon  charity.  His  self- 
respect  is  built  up,  and  he  holds  up  his  head  among  his  fellowmen 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  provided  for  his  family  by  his 
own  exertions. 

One  of  the  social  movements  in  which  this  conference  is  taking 
a  great  and  commendable  interest  is  the  fight  against  that  great 
scourge  of  the  bum;  an  race,  tuberculosis.  In  this  fight  these  fra- 
ternal orders  are  also  taking  an  active  part.  Nearly  all  of  the 
societies  publish  official  journals,  some  of  them  being  excellent 
family  magazines.  These  go  every  month  to  more  than  six  milr 
lions  of  readers.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  publications  for  more 
than  a  year  past  has  been  running  a  department  of  public  health, 
under  the  management  of  medical  men  of  high  standing  in  the 
profession.  These  disseminate  information  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  consumption  and  other  infectious  diseases  in  a  systematic 
manner  and  with  an  influence  which  no  mere  circularizing  can 
attain.  The  Associated  Fraternities  of  America,  composed  of 
delegates  from  fifty  of  these  societies,  has  a  standing  committee  on 
contagious,  infectious  and  hereditary  diseases,  and  another  on  pub- 
lic health,  whose  reports  and  papers,  read  at  the  annual  meetings 
and  published  in  the  proceedings,  are  educational  in  a  high 
degree. 

The  National  Fraternal  Congress,  another  organisation  com- 
posed also  of  about  fifty  societies,  is  in  no  sense  behind  the  Asso- 
ciated Fraternities  in  this  war  on  the  Great  White  Plague.  It 
also  has  bureaus  and  committees  investigating  the  subject,  and  the 
papers  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  societies  are  equally 
pushing  the  campaign  of  education. 

Nor  content  with  educational  method?,  a  number  of  fraternal 
orders  have  already  established  consumptive  camps  or  sanatori- 
uuis  of  the  most  approved  and  modern  kind  for  the  treatment  of 
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members  or  members'  families,  when  affected  with  consumption, 
and  a  number  of  others  are  engaged  in  raising  the  ways  and  means 
to  provide  similar  institutions  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  their 
afflicted  members.  Still  others  have  homes  for  aged  and  indigent 
members,  and  for  orphan  children  of  members;  also  sanatoriums 
and  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  those  suffering  from  other 
diseases. 

There  is  scarcely  a  city  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  country 
in  which  local  lodges  of  the  various  orders  do  not  provide  free  beds 
and  free  treatment  for  their  members. 

Among  the  orders  of  a  fraternal  character  which  already  have 
sanatoria  in  active  operation  may  be  mentioned  the  Royal  League, 
one  of  the  first  to  move  in  this  direction.  Its  institution  is  at 
Black  Mountain,  near  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  has  been  in 
operation  about  three  years  with  remarkable  success  in  the  curt* 
of  this  dread  disease.  The  Knights  of  Pythias,  who  have  an  in- 
stitution for  the  treatment  of  members  having  consumption,  at 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico;  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
whose  home  and  hospital  at  Colorado  Springs  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years. 

Among  those  arranging  for  the  opening  of  such  sanatoria  in  the 
near  future  are  the  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen,  the  Order 
of  Eagles,  Improver  Order  of  Red  Men,  Royal  Arcanum,  Work- 
men's Circle,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Foresters  of  Ameriea,  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  the  Photo  Engravers' 
Union,  International  Printing  Pressmen,  and  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union. 

Among  the  sanatoria  already  in  active  operation  is  that  of  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  opened  for  patients  the  first  <>f 
January  last  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  It  is  conspicuous 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  society  has  more  than  a  million  of 
members,  and  because  it  was  made  possible  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  members,  ■  which  in  a  few  months  prior  to  the 
opening  amounted  to  $65,198.  With  this,  and  some  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  purpose,  the  committee  in  charge  purchased  a  ranch 
of  some  1,400  acres,  with  ranch  house  and  other  buildings;  built 
a  reservoir  and  pipe  line  for  a  water  supply;  erected  a  dining  hall. 
kitchen,  laboratory,  dormitories  for  nurses,  offices  for  superin- 
tendent, tent  houses  for  employees ;  twenty-four  cows,  horses  and 
farm  implements;  cottages  for  the  physicians  in  charge  and  their 
families,  and  sixty  tent  houses,  or  colony  tents,  for  patients.     At 
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the  last  Head  Camp  it  was  voted  that  each  of  the  1,000,000  mem- 
bers should  pay,  in  addition  to  his  regular  din's,  10  cents  annually 
toward  the  support  of  the  tuberculosis  camp.  From  the  very  open- 
ing day  it  has  been  filled  to  its  capacity,  and  has  now  118  patients. 
The  capacity  will  be  rapidly  enlarged,  as  in  a  letter  received  from 
the  president  of  the  society,  a  few  days  ago,  informed  me  that 
over  one  hundred  of  the  local  camps  have  agreed  to  contribute 
$250  each,  the  cost  of  a  tent  house,  and  these  will  be  erected  at 
once.  But  four  patients  have  died  during  the  ten  months,  and 
these  were  in  an  incurable  stage  of  the  disease  when  received.  Of 
the  seventy-six  patients  discharged  since  the  opening,  nearly  all 
had  increased  in  weight  and  general  health,  while  a  large  per- 
centage Beemed  to  be  entirely  cured.  The  money  for  the  founding 
and  maintenance  of  these  sanatoria  is  not  taken  from  the  mortal- 
ity, emergency,  or  other  funds  of  the  orders,  but  is  raised  by  vol- 
untary contributions  for  the  purpose,  usually  by  the  members  pay- 
ing a  few  cents  per  month  extra,  at  their  option. 

Like  the  societies  themselves,  none  of  these  sanatoria  are 
operated  for  profit,  but  board  and  treatment  are  furnished  at 
actual  cost ;  in  some,  without  any  charge  at  all  to  the  patient,  and 
in  numerous  instances  which  have  come  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation, local  lodges  are  paying  the  entire  expenses  of  afflicted 
members  who  are  not  financially  able  to  take  the  treatment  other- 
wise. 

Both  the  Associated  Fraternities  and  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress  are  taking  active  measures  to  secure  the  establishment 
by  Congress  of  a  National  Department  of  Public  Health,  with  i 
cabinet  official  in  charge,  and  have  appointed  committees  to  co- 
operate with  other  organizations  seeking  the  same  end. 

Both  these  associations  sent  delegates  to  the  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  at  Washington,  I).  C,  last  fall,  and 
their  committees  have  made  exhaustive  and  highly  educational 
reports  whioh  have  been  given  wide  publication. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  it  is  not  alone  the  cheapness  of  the 
insurance  furnished;  it  is  not  simply  the  right  treatment  in  a 
hospital  or  sanatorium  if  overtaken  by  disease  or  old  age;  it  is 
not  merely  the  protection  furnished  at  dost  for  the  family,  nor  is 
it  all  of  these  influences  combined  which  have  induced  some  seven 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  connect  themselves  with  'and 
maintain  their  membership  in  one  or  inwre  of  these  societies. 
There  is  something  more.  Partly  it  is  the  adhesive  power  of 
organization;  partly  the  influence  of  the  solemn  obligation  of 
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mutual  aid  and  assistance,  but  above  all,  it  is  inde- 
finable power  of  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  they 
inculoate  and  encourage;  the  mutual  help  in  times  of 
trouble  and  distress  they  practice ;  the  hearty  sympathy  when  a 
brother  is  overtaken  by  misfortune  or  adversity  which  goes  with 
the  membership;  the  silent  tear  mingled  with  our  own  at  the 
graves  of  loved  ones ;  it  is  all  these  and  other  manifestations  o' 
the  fraternal  spirit,  in  addition  to  expected'  material  benefit-, 
which  have  contributed  to  the  growth  and  Inaintenance  of  the?1 
societies.  ' 

'  Tis  the  honest  grip  of   comradeship 

Mattes  a.  fellow  take  heart  again. 
'  Tit  the  word  of  cheer  from  a  friend  sincere, 

Makes  him  feel  life's  not  in  vain. 
When  the  way  is  dark,  and  the  luckless  bark 

Is  drifting  from  safety's  strand. 
Why.  God  bleFB  tbe  man,  or  the  woman,  who  can 

Hold  to  us  a  helping  hand. 
When  you're  out  of  luck,  and  you're  out  of  pluck, 

.'.iid  the  fight  don't  seem  worth  while; 
What  will  give  you  heart  to  do  your  part! 

Why,  a  hand   clasp  and   a  smile. 
So,  when  all  is  black,  and  we've  lost  the  track 

In  a  world  we  cannot  understand, 
Then,  God  bless  the  friend,  who  is  there  to  lend 

A  smile  and  a  helping  hand. 

Chajbman  Fbawkbl:  As  much  as  we  would  like  to  discuss 
these  papers  further,  the  president  of  the  Conference  tells  m<* 
that  our  time  limit  has  expired,  and  I  turn  the  session  over  w 
Mr.  Williams. 

Phksitiest  Williams:  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  have 
further  discussion  from  the  floor,  but  you  know  there  is  a  recep- 
tion arranged  at  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum  at  half  past  one.  t« 
which'some  of  you,  I  presume,  wish^to  go,  bo  we  want  to  close  thi- 
scssion  promptly.  Unless  there  is  somo  special  business  which 
anyone  feels  must  be  introduced  now,  we  will  take  up  furthi*.' 
business,  including  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  at  the  next  session. 
If  there  be  no  business,  we  stand  adjourned  until  this  afternoon 
at  2:30. 
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SIXTH  SESSION. 
TnuaaoAY  Afternoon,  November  18,  '1909. 

The  Conference  convened  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  2 :35  p.  m., 
President  Williams  presiding. 

The  President  :  It  is  now  time  for  the  Conference  to  come 
to  order. 

I  will  call  on  Mr.  Seanlan,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Organization,  to  present  his  report  in  full. 

Mb.  Scanlan  :  The  Committee  on  Organization  has  com- 
pleted its  report  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION. 
PRESIDENT. 
How.  George  A.  Lewis Buffalo 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Mas.  Max  Lardbbexo Rochester 

Hon.    Homer    Foiks New  Ynrk 

P.   J.   Cabxin Brooklyn 

SECRETARY. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Wade Buffalo 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES. 

1'kkd  E.  Bauer New  York 

John  R.   Shiilaoy Buffalo 

Abbam    J.    K.ATZ , Rochester 

TREASURER. 
Frank    TCcker New  York 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
(In  addition  to  the  President  and  the  Ex-Presidenti  the  following  members.) 

Ml  88  T>UBA  E.  Aldrudoe Rochester 

Hon.  Herman  A.  Metz Brooklyn 

Dil   Euoenk  H.  Howard Rochester 

Hon.  Louis  Mabshaxi New  York 

Willi au  J.  McClubkt Syracuse 
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committee  on  the  care  and  relief  of  the  poor  in  their 

HOMES. 
Mm.  Anna  B.  Fox,  Chairman,  Buffalo. 

Henry  T.  Notes,  Je Rochester 

Miss  Mabel   Wilcox Buffalo 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Banons New  York 

Mas.  Eimer  J.  B1S8ELX Rochester 

Jay  M.  Strong Syracuse 

Axtbuk  W.  Towne Albany 

Mas.   EMIIY  G.  Clabkson New  York 

Redmond   Keating New  York 

J.   Delmab    Undebhlli New  York 

Miss  Cecil  Wiener Buffalo 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pbatt Elmira, 

Rooeb   B.    Wilt laws Ithaca 

Mbs.  Helens  Ingram Now  York 

M.   F.  McDermott Brooklyn 

Paul  E.  Iliman Buffalo 

COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 
Mrs.  Mho  M.  Acker,  Chairman: 

Dr.   Wiiiiam   L.   RUSSEII Poughkeepsie 

DB,  Chari.is  F.   Howard Buffalo 

Clarence  V.  Lodge Rochester 

DR.  William  T.  Shanahan Sonyea 

Hon.  (Richard  C.  Baker New  York 

Hok.  James  J.  McInebney Brooklyn 

Di.  HORTEN8E  V.  Bruce Hudson 

Marvin   J.   Oicott Corning 

Miss   Jake  Rochester Rochester 

Dr.   Sidney  E.   Goidstein New  York 

MBS.  William  W.  Armstrong Rochester 

Patrick  H.  Cochran Buffalo 

Miss  Ruth  Mono  an New  York 

Miss  Maey  Vida  Clark New  York 

Mrs.  William  K.  Draper New  York, 

COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC  HEALTH, 
He.  W.  H.  Smith.  Chairman,  New  York. 

William  I.  Fkothinoh  am Brooklyn 

Mise  Sophie  Palmer Rochester 

Dr.  F.  E.  Frokczak Buffalo 

Db.  Alfred  Meyeb New  York 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeiakd New  York 

Dr.  M.  S.  Riker New  York 
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Db.  James  A.  Mn.ijru New  York 

Hon.  Euof.se  H.   Pobtes New  York 

Jons  G.  O'Keefe ,. New  York 

Db.  David  M.  Totmah Syracuse 

Da  Theodobe  C.  Janeway New  York 

Db.  M.  L.  Maion New  York 

Db.  George  Gales Rochester 

Hos.   Thomas    Dablington New  York 

Hon.   Stephen   Smith New  York 

COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  PROPHYLAXIS. 
Db.  Jacob  Gouxd  Schuemam,  Chairman. 

Db,  Pieboe  A.  Mobbow New  York 

Db.   Mabion   Chaio  Pottee Rochester 

Mrs.  A.   Winbob  Allen White  Plains 

Db.  Wlului  M.  Poik New  York 

Dr.  Ht rkan  K.  DeGboat Buffalo 

Da.  Edward  T.  Devise New  York 

Professor  V.  A.  Moore  .' -Ithaca 

Joseph   T.   Ailing Rochester 

VtBY  Rev.  Wu.  J.  White,  D.  D Brooklyn 

Db,  John  Vf.  Bbankan New  York 

Da.  Chabita  F.  McKenna New  York 

Mas.  Etta  Elbxeb  Falkeb Syracuse 

REV.  A.  M.  O'Neill Rochester 

Dr.  Feed.  J.  Valentine New  York 

COMMITTEE  ON   CONGESTION  OF  POPULATION. 
Mas.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch,  Chairman,  New  York. 

M  lss  Kate  H.   Claohobn New  York 

Hos.  Ahthi'e  E.  Sutherland Rochester 

ilos.   Horace  McGutbe Rochester 

Bes  j  am  in   C.  Mabhii New  York 

Fbedebic  Alky Buffalo 

Paul   U.    Keliogo New  York 

Da.  0.  V.  Lewis New  York 

Hon.  Simon  A.  Nash Buffalo 

Miss    Alida   Lattimoiie Rochester 

A.   C.'oxufH   GooUYFAB Buffalo 

Hos.  Robebt  W.  Hebbebd Now  York 

Rev.    Pavl    Moobe   Sthayeb Rochester 

John  J.  Fitzoebai  d New  York 

Baiiet    B.   Bubritt New  York 

Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetteb Ithaca 
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committee  on  exhibits. 

Mas.  M.  J.  KuiOHMTC.'OTiatmwn,  Rochester. 

Timothy    E.    McGabb : : Albany 

Rev.  Bbotuib  Babnabas Lincolnd&le,  K.  Y. 

Miss  Cabolyn  Van  Biabcom New  York 

Zenas  S.  Webtebveit Rochester 

Miss   Edna   Stainton Buffalo 

Mrs.  Edsikxd  Lyon Rochester 

Mbs.  M.   C.  Dunphy New  York 

GEOBOE    McLaUQHLIN Albany 

Rev.  Nelson  H.  Bakeb Buffalo 

Mbs.  Wolcott  J.  Humphrey Warsaw 

Rev'.  M.  J.  Fitzpatbigk New  York 

M.   F.  McGoidbick Brooklyn 

Daniel  B.  Murphy Rochester 

Fbankiik  H.  Briggs Industry 

Miss  Frances  Lettch Brooklyn 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN. 
Hon.  Edmokd  J.  Butxkb,  Chairman,  New  York. 

Db.  Max  Landsbebo Rochester 

Db.  L.  B.  Bernstein New  York 

Broth  eb    Henby -New  York 

Mbs.   Daniei   B.  Murphy Rochester 

Hon.  Dennis  McCabthy Syracuse 

Mbs.    Spaliin New  York 

Mbs.  E.  J.  Bubke Rochester 

Db.  D.  C.  Potteb New  York 

Patrick    Hallos Brooklyn 

Miss  Beile  Lave  back Buffalo 

Mas.  Lewis  P.  Bigelow Rochester 

ViCTOB  F.  Riddeb... New  York 

Hon.  Geobce  A.  Cabnahan Rochester 

Mbs.  J.  Sloat  Fassett Elmira 

Db.  Wiliiah  O.  Stiiimak Albany 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
What  shall  we  do  with  the  report  as  a  whole  i 

Me.  Scanlan  :  I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  I  shall  call  on'  Professor  Fetter, 
of  Ithaca,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  "  Oo-ordinating  Legis- 
lation," one  of  our  most  important  committees,  to  take  the  chair 
'for  this  session. 
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•REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COORDINATING 
LEGISLATION. 

Peof.  Frank  A.  Fetteh. 

I.  Reasons  for  the  appointment  of  this  committee: 

This  committee,  a  new  one  on  the  conference  program,  was 
created  because  many  persons,  both  official  and  private  citizens, 
have  felt  increasingly  the  evils  in  the  present  imperfect  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  charitable  and  penal  agencies  and  institutions 
of  the  state.  The  feeling  found  expression  last  year  at  Elmira 
in  the  Presidential  address,  in,  the  committee  report  on  State 
Institutions,  and  in  a  good  share  of  the  discussions  of  the  meeting, 

In  this  paper  the  word  philanthropy  will  be  used  in  a  broad 
6ense,  including  charities  and  corrections,  for  even  the  penal  in- 
stitutions in  this  day  may  be  spoken  of  as  philanthropic.  The 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  organization  of  the 
State's  philanthropies  is  perhaps  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
rapid  growth  and  their  increasing  complexity.  Every  session  of 
the  Legislature  for  many  years  past  has  had  its  harvest  of  new 
philanthropic  legislation,  most  of  it  doubtless  needed  and  helpful 
in  some  respects,  but  nearly  all  of  it  done  piecemeal,  some  of  it 
so  ill-advised  it  had  to  be  hastily  repealed,  much  of  it  the  result 
of  compromise  among  the  interests  affected,  and  little  of  it 
enacted  as  a  part  of  a  broadly  conceived  and  well  thought-out 
system. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  is  found  in  the  organization  and 
relations  of  the  various  administrative  and  supervisory  boards  — 
administration  signifying  the  executive  functions  of  control, 
appointment  and  management,  and  supervision  signifying  visita- 
tion, inspection,  and  coordination  of  various  related  institutions, 
and  recommendations  to  the  public  and  to  the  Legislature.  The 
Committee's  report  is  limited  to  this  phase  of  the  subject,  and 
other  phases  will  be  treated  in  the  two  papers  and  the  discussions 
to  follow. 

II.  New  York's  Boards  of  Administration  and  Supervision: 

At  the  Elmira  Conference  last  year  it  was  shown  that  there 
were  then  in  the  field  of  charities  and  corrections  seventeen  state 


"  A  draft  of  this  report  was  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  committee 
two  weeks  before  the  session,  and  answers  were  received  from  all  but  one. 
It  seemed  best  to  several  members  to  print  the  report  as  drafted  by  the 
chairman,  giving  at  the  conclusion  a  summary  of  alternative  suggestions 
made  by  the  members  of  the  committee. 
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boards  as  distinguished  from  local  boards  of  managers  limited  in 
function  to  one  institution.  However,  six  of  these  seventeen 
were  of  a  temporary  character,  four  being  for  the  selection  i.f 
sites  (for  the  House  of  Refuge,  Eastern  Custodial  Asylum,  new 
State  Prison,  and  the. State  Farm  for  Women),  one  being  a  tem- 
porary immigration  commission,  and  one  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  blind.  Of  the  remaining  eleven 
permanent  boards  four  deal  mainly  or  entirely  with  charily 
(including  in  the  term  reformatories  for  women,  girl«,  and  boys'. 
These  -are  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Fiscal  Supervise, 
the  Salary  Classification  Commission,  and  the  State  Buildings  Im- 
provement Commission,  the  last  two  boards  being  ex-ofEeio,  con- 
sisting in  the  one  case  of  the  president  of  the  State  Board  d 
Charities  and  the  State  Comptroller,  and  in  the  other  of  the  Gov 
ernor,  the  president  of  the  state  board  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor.   I 

The  control  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  shared  between 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  (a  board  with  functions  mainly 
administrative,  hut  partly  supervisory.)  and  the  local  boards  of 
managers.  In  their  mutual  relation  of  inspection,  advice  and 
criticism,  these  two  kinds  of  boards  perform  also  in  some  degree  I 
the  supervisory  function.  The  field  of  penology  is  occupied  by 
the  administrative  superintendent  of  prisons,  the  administrative  j 
State  Board  of  Managers  of  Reformatories,  the  advisory  Stare 
Commission  of  Prisons  (supervising  alike  state  and  local  institu- 
tions), the  Board  of  Parole,  the  Board  of  Classification  for  de 
termini ng  the  value  of  labor  and  prices  of  articles  in  charitie?. 
prisons  and  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  the  Probation  Commi? 
sion.  The  division  of  powers  and- duties  among  these  various 
boards  makes  a  network  of  relations  which  the  citizen  finds  ii 
impossible  to  understand  even  after  extraordinary  efforts. 

III.  Various  Plans  of  Administration  and  Supervision  in  the 
American  States: 

A  study  of  this  subject,  made  last  spring  by  a  committee  of  the 
National  Conference,  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  plan  of  New 
York  is  the  most  complicated  to  be  found  in  any  state  of  the  union. 
It  is  true  that  New  York  is  the  largest  state,  with  the  greater 
expenditure  upon  philanthropy,  but  the  very  magnitude  of  tii? 
problem  calls  for  simplicity  and  economy  if  these  qualities  are  ti 
he  had. 

It  may  be  well  to  compare  New  York  with  some  other  state*. 
Indiana  may  be  taken  as  probably  the  best  example  of  the  states 
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with  a  pure  type  of  central  supervisory  board.  Every  state  insti- 
tution in  Indiana  is  under  a  local  bi-partisan  board  of  four  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor,  very  few  of  whom  reside  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  institution.  All  institutions  are  subject  to 
the  supervisory  powers  of  the  state  board,  which  requires  reports 
on  the  financial  operations  and  publishes  frequent  comparative 
statements  on  this  and  other  important  subjects.  Judged  by  its 
fruits,  its  remarkable  record  of  progressive  legislation,  this  system, 
as  administered  in  Indiana,  is  second  to  none. 

Iowa,  until  1898,  had  only  local  boards  of  managers  with  no 
general  state  commission  of  any  sort.  In  that  year  the  local  boards 
of  managers  were  abolished  and  a  single  administrative  board  of 
three  paid  members  was  appointed.  It  is  generally  said  to  be  suc- 
cessful, especially  in  the  business  aspect  of  its  work.  The  system 
is,  however,  criticized  by  many  because  it  does  not  enlist  widely 
the  volunteer  services  of  citizens  and  because  it  provides  no  state 
supervision  over  local  jails  and  local  charities. 

In  Illinois  for  many  years  there  has  been,  as  in  Indiana,  a 
system  of  local  boards  of  managers  with  a  central  supervisory 
board  of  charities,  which,  however,  was  so  hampered  and  check- 
mated by  politics  that  it  was  able  to  exert  little  influence  for  good. 
As  a  result  of  much  study,  Illinois  in  June,  1009,  adopted  a  plan 
combining  the  idea  of  the  central  administrative  board  of  Iowa 
with  the  idea  of  the  central  supervisory  board  of  Indiana.  There 
are  eleven  states  organized  on  the  Indiana  plan,  seven  on  the  Iowa 
plan,  four  on  the  present  Illinois  plan  of  double  boards,  and 
eleven  other  states,  including  New  York,  on  plans  embodying  vari- 
ous combinations  and  complications  of  the  simpler  types  of  organi- 
zation. Some  states,  with  boards  nearly  alike,  show  very  diverse 
results,  doubtless  because  of  the  difference  in  the  strength  and  in- 
telligence of  public  opinion  and  because  of  varying  personnels  of 
the  board. 

IV.    Criticisms  of  the  New  York  System: 

Despite  the  many  improvements  in  the  philanthropies  of  New 
York  state  in  the  past  forty  years,  there  is  found  the  widespread 
feeling  of  the  lack  of  a  far-sighted  constructive  policy  for  the 
problem  as  a  whole.  Is  this  an  accidental  thing?  It  is  not  rather  . 
the  -necessary  consequence  of  the  lack  of  any  centralizing  influ- 
ence to  serve  as  a  means  of  securing  a  unified  policy?  Every  year 
the  need  of  remedying  this  difficulty  is  greater.     There  has  been 
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much  progress  in  the  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
degeneracy,  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  unity  and  inter- 
relations of  the  various  problems  of  charities  and  correction. 
Dugdale's  work,  "  The  Jukes,"  demonstrated  thirty  years  ago  that 
pauperism,  degeneracy,  harlotry  and  criminality  were  not  distinct 
evils,  but  were  all  branches  from  one  stem  which  would  have  x-> 
be  dug  up  by  the  roots.  Insanity,  inebriety,  feeble-mindednei:-, 
epilepsy,  and  many  forms  of  criminality  are  positively  known 
to  be  closely  interrelated,  yet  we  deal  with  each  separately,  ami 
provide  no  agency  charged  with  the  task  of  studying  them 
all  together,  broadly,  scientifically,  so  that  they  may  be  treated 
effectively.  We  have  not  even  taken  the  first  steps,  as  has  been 
done  in  Indiana  by  its  general  supervisory  board,  by  collecting 
a  consolidated  index  of  all  the  dependents  of  the  state,  making 
possible  an  understanding  of  hereditary  degeneracy.  We  are  still, 
in  large  part,  treating  symptoms  and  failing  to  touch  the  source* 
of  the  disease. 

Again,  in  a  democracy,  public  opinion  in  the  long  run  deter- 
mines the  limits  of  progress  in  social  legislation,  and  public 
opinion  cannot  be  enlightened  without  the  means  of  popular 
information  on  the  work  and  the  needs  of  public  institutions. 
One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  system  is  the  lack  of 
coordinated  information  available  for  the  average  citizen.  The 
reports  on  prisons,  reformatories,  hospitals  for  the  insane  and 
the  various  kinds  of  public  charities,  are  embodied  in  a  number 
of  enormous  volumes  burdened  with  the  technical  details  of  man- 
agement. Nowhere  is  there  gathered  in  one  compact  report,  intel- 
ligible for  the  ordinary  citizen,  an  account  of  the  philanthropies 
of  the  state  as  a  whole.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  there  is  so 
little  well-informed  public  sentiment  on  philanthropic  subjects '. 
One  may  spend  weeks  searching  through  public  documents  for 
information  and  yet  obtain  only  a  very  confused  idea.  Then 
would  be  Httie  criticism  of  the  present  financial  and  statistical 
forms  of  reports  if  they  were  especially  for  the  use  of  book- 
keepers, public  auditors  and  expert  accountants.  But  the  primary 
purpose  of  public  documor.fs  should  be  to  inform  and  educate  tht- 
eitizens.  A  great  defect,  therefore,  of  the  present  system,  is  tin- 
lack  of  a  central  body  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  unifying 
the  charitable  and  penal  reports,  of  making  public  the  information 
upon  them  and  of  formulating  a  far-sighted  constructive  plan  I'1 
guide  legislative  action. 
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We  turn  now  from  the  general  lack  of  unity  to  some  more 
specific  difficulties  inherent  in  the  interrelations  and  lack  of  rela- 
tions of  the  various  boards.  The  present  adjustment  of  functions 
between  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor's 
office  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  other  than  temporary  and  acci- 
dental. The  Supervisory  State  Boards  of  Charities  in  other  states 
include  in  their  functions  the  supervision  of  financial  operations, 
and,  without  this,  it  would  seem  that  adequate  and  real  super- 
vision is  impossible.  The  office  of  Fiscal  Supervisor  was  created 
in  1902  outside  of  and  entirely  unrelated  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  Many  persons  sincerely  believe  that  nothing  worth 
while  has  been  accomplished  through  this  legislation,  but  undoubt- 
edly there  was  a  real  need  of  a  better  coordination  in  uniform 
accounting  and  in  the  wholesale  purchase  of  supplies,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  these  and  other  regards  the  office  of 
Fiscal  Supervisors  has  been  of  service.  But  it  appears  that  the 
form  taken  by  this  legislation  was  due  to  a  temporary  condition  of 
political  jealousies  and  that  some  merging  of  the  powers  of  these 
two  bodies  is  desirable.  The  State  Board  of  Charities,  thus,  is 
so  limited  in  its  field  that  it  cannot  serve  as  it  should  to  coordinate 
all  branches  of  philanthropy,  and  it  lacks  the  needed  powers  of 
fiscal  supervision. 

Yet,  in  other  directions,  it  is  going  outside  of  the  field  in  which 
its  highest  usefulness  should  be  found.  Some  of  the  ablest  defend- 
ers of  supervisory  boards  maintain  that  a  supervisory  board 
must  be  kept  free  from  administrative  details,  and  that  no  board 
can  criticize  and  supervise  its  own  administrative  work.  Yet  our 
State  Board  of  Charities  in  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien 
Poor  is  expending  a  large  part  of  its  appropriation  and  using 
nearly  half  its  energy  in  performing  an  executive  and  administra- 
tive task.  Meantime,  the  much  needed,  more  thorough  super- 
vision of  county  and  town  outdoor  poor  relief  goes  unperformed, 
to  the  great  financial  and  social  loss  of  the  whole  state.  Surely  it 
should  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  better  arrangement. 

The  local  boards  of  managers  of  charitable  institutions  once 
truly  managed  the  institutions,  but  to  remedy  difficulties,  from 
time  to  time,  some  of  their  powers  were  distributed  to  the 
Fiscal  Supervisor,  to  the  Salary  Classification  Commission  and  to 
the  Building  Improvement  Commission,  and  the  boards  were  made 
subject  to  the  visitation,  inspection  and  advice  of  a  number  of 
different  supervisory  boards  and  officers  besides  those  mentioned. 
Vol.  1  —  27 
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Would  it  not  be  possible  to  simplify  this  machinery  and  to  fix 
responsibility  more  definitely  with  a  gain  in  the  efficiency  of  these 
institutions  ? 

The  classification  of  reformatories  for  women,  girls  and  boys 
(and  until  recently  the  Elmira  reformatory  also)  as  charita- 
ble institutions  instead  of  with  prisons  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
present  scientific  conception  of  these  problems.  We  can  no  longer 
accept  the  old-time  contrast  between  the  ideals  and  methods  of 
prisons  and  of  reformatories,  the  former  to  punish  and  the  latter 
to  educate  and  rehabilitate  the  erring.  All  such  institutions, 
whether  for  men  or  women,  old  or  young,  should  be  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  should  apply  the  best  known  reformatory  disci- 
pline, and  it  would  seem  that  all  should  be  brought  within  one 
general  system  of  administration,  now  divided  among  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  the  State  Board  of  Managers  of  Re- 
formatories (for  men),  and  the  various  boards  of  managers  of 
institutions  for  women,  girls  and  boys. 

The  present  scheme  of  organization  of  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  insane  may,  in  the  light  of  experience,  be  capable  of  improve- 
ment in  some  respects,  but  the  division  of  powers  between  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  the  boards  of  managers  has,  on 
the  whole,  brought  about  a  large  measure  of  business  unity,  com- 
bined with  a  broad  and  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens.  The  present  system  of  government  in  the  field  of  lunacy 
would  probably  require  less  change  than  would  either  that  of  the 
charities  or  lhat  of  the  corrections,  to  bring  about  a  closer,  more 
harmonious  and  more  economical  philanthropic  system. 

V.  Principles  of  Revision : 

Before  undertaking  to  outline  a  constructive  plan  it  may  be  well 
to  lay  down  as  guides  some  general  principles,  pretty  well  estab- 
lished by  experience  in  American  philanthropy. 

1.  Plans  for  a  sound  and  progressive  system  of  public  philan- 
thropy must  provide  for  maintaining  and  increasing,  if  possible, 
the  interest,  the  intelligent  understanding  and  the  constant  and 
hearty  cooperation  of  unpaid  public-spirited  citizens.  When  the 
state  undertakes  purely  industrial  functions,  as  the  building  of 
canals  or  of  roads,  or  the  management  of  forests,  there  are  always 
material  and  pecuniary  interests  affected  if  the  work  is  not  done 
well,  and  energetic  and  capable  citizens  are  at  hand  to  criticize  and 
to  insist  upon  more  efficient  management.     When  the  state  cares 
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for  tlie  unfortunate  and  the  erring,  the  material  interests  and 
motives  of  private  profit  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  officials 
and  to  contractors,  and  if  these  motives  are  unchecked  the  manage- 
ment is  degraded  and  the  most  conscientious  men  are  driven  out 
of  the  service.  There  is  need,  therefore,  in  all  the  state's  philan- 
thropies, to  make  use  of  the  devotion  and  interest  of  the  state's 
best  citizens.  Some  ways  must  be  found  to  enlist  and  to  employ 
this  civic  virtue.  We  have  through  experience  found  and  are 
following  several  roads  to  this  end.  Partly  it  may  be  done  by  the 
unpaid  (or  nominally  paid)  members  on  the  supervisory  boards, 
partly,  perhaps,  by  having  unpaid  members  associated  with  paid 
officers  on  administrative  commissions;  partly  by  boards  of 
managers  and  of  visitors  for  the  several  state  institutions  and  for 
the  county  jails  and  charities.  Every  member  of  such  a  board 
becomes  a  center  of  education  and  of  influence.  This  volunteer 
(or  nominally  paid)  service  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  the  super- 
vision which  should  parallel  and  cooperate  with  all  branches  of 
administrative  work  in  philanthropy. 

2.  Much  of  the  routine  business  management,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  the  auditing  of  accounts,  the  oversight  of  con- 
struction, the  organization  of  the  medical  service,  can  be  efficiently 
done  only  by  well  paid  experts.  This  everyday  business  man- 
agement of  material  affairs  should  be  sharply  contrasted  with  ■ 
supervision,  with  education  and  with  humane  personal  interests 
in  the  wards  of  the  state.  The  state  should  have  as  good  talent 
as  is  engaged  in  any  private  business.  And  in  discussing  boards 
of  managers  and  boards  of  control,  the  maxim  should  not  be  for- 
gotten: The  manager  of  an  institution  is  the  superintendent; 
the  superintendent  is  the  institution. 

3.  The  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  reform  evils  hastily, 
without  a  full  and  free  discussion  by  the  philanthropic  workers 
of  the  state  or  against  their  best  judgment.  The  revision  should 
not  be  undertaken  without  the  use  of  the  vide  experience  and 
expert  knowledge  of  the  present  boards  and  officials,  yet  the  per- 
sonal interests,  loyalties  and  sympathies  of  the  present  boards 
clearly  should  be  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the  wards  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  paramount  interests  of  the  whole  public.  Any 
suggestion  of  change  that  13  even  strongly  suspected  of  having 
back  of  it  a  political  purpose  will  rightly  meet  the  united  opposi- 
tion of*  the  membership  of  this  conference.  Whatever  reform  is 
to  be  brought  about  must  be  as  a  result  of  a  clearer  understanding 
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and  agreement  reached  after  discussion  and  investigation  of  the 
most  thorough  character.  This  committee  was  appointed  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  State  Conference  was  the  peculiarly  fitting 
place  for  the  beginning  of  such  an  inquiry.  It  would  seem  best 
that  the  whole  subject  should  be  carefully  studied  by  a  smaller, 
more  efficiently  organized  committee,  possibly  one  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  that  purpose. 

VI.     General  Plan  of  Reconstruction: 

With  this  disclaimer  and  apology,  some  constructive  suggestion* 
may  be  ventured.  If  the  preceding  bill  of  evils  is  true,  the 
changes  have  been  forecast  in  large  part. 

1.  For  supervision  there  should  be  one  general  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrosion,  combining  with  the  supervisory  powers  of 
the  present  Board  of  Charities  and  Commission  of  Prisons  the 
essentially  supervisory  functions  of  the  present  office  of  fiscal 
supervisor,  a  board  composed  of  nominally  paid  citizen  members, 
and  with  a  paid  secretary  and  office  force. 

It  should  be  the  business  of  such  a  central  board  to  coordinate 
all  the  different  branches  of  the  state's  philanthropy,  exercising 
(though  this  is  open  to  debate)  such  functions  as  those  of  the 
present  Salary  Classification  Commission,  and,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Architect,  those  of  the  State  Building  Improvement  Com- 
mission, and  possibly  bringing  together,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperat- 
ing in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  representatives  of  all  branches  of 
the  state's  philanthropies.  Just  as  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
by  recent  legislation  has  power  to  transfer  inmates  among  the 
charitable  institutions  over  which  it  has  charge,  the  board  of  state 
philanthropy  might  well  exercise  a  similar  power  to  transfer 
among  the  different  groups  of  institutions.  While  such  a. central 
state  board  would  have  a  wider  field  than  the  present  State  Board 
of  Charities  in  some  regards,  it  would  in  administrative  ways  baxe 
less  power.  Above  and  beyond  all  other  duties,  its  chief  purpose 
should  be  to  supervise,  coordinate  and  study  the  problem  as  a 
whole  with  a  view  to  a  preventive  and  constructive  philanthropy. 

2.  The  prohlem  of  reorganizing  the  administration  of  the  state 
institutions  is  more  difficult.  With  the  magnitude  of  New  York 
combined  institutions,  containing  nearly  50,000  inmates,  it  would 
seem  too  rash  to  suggest  one  central  administrative  board  for  all 
the  institutions  of  the  state  such  as  is  found  in  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
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Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  approximately  in  a  number  of  the  other 
states.  The  administration  in  New  York  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane  alone  is  a  task  far  greater  than  that  of  administering  all 
the  institutions  in.  any  one  of  the  states  just  mentioned.  There 
is  already  mapped  out  in  practice  a  fairly  clear  division  into  three 
fields,  which  need  only  to  be  readjusted  along  lines  already  shown, 
to  be  made  logical  and  consistent. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  three  administrative  commissions  cor- 
responding to  the  three  fields  of  charity,  lunacy  and  penology,  each 
exercising  general  powers  of  management  over  those  interests  that 
are  common  to  all  institutions  of  one  group,  leaving  to  local  boards 
of  managers  and  of  visitors,  and  to  the  superintendents  in  some 
cases,  more  clearly  defined  duties  and  powers  than  they  now  have 
as  to  particular  institutions,  and  all  three  brought  into  more  har- 
monious cooperation  through  the  supervisory  influence  of  the  gen- 
eral board  of  philanthropy. 

More  specifically  this  would  call  for: 

(a)  A  commission  in  lunacy  very  much  as  now  constituted, 
with  such  changes  in  detail  as  experience  dictates. 

(b)  A  commission  on  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  con- 
sisting of  three  paid  commissioners,  or  of  one  head  commissioner 
corresponding  most  nearly  to  the  present  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Prisons,  and  two  assistant  commissioners,  one  being  in  special 
charge  in  each  of  the  subdivisions,  of  male  reformatories,  and  of 
female  reformatories.  The  enlisting  of  a  much-needed  wider 
interest  in  the  fate  of  discharged  prisoners  might  be  promoted  by 
creating  some  form  of  board  of  managers  or  of  visitors  for  adult 
prisons,  while  retaining  the  boards  of  the  present  reformatories 
after  some  changes,  in  analogy  with  thr>  organization  of  the  lunacy 
field.  This  commission  would  have  general  control  of  the  proposed 
institutions  for  special  elasses,  as  inebriates,  tramps,  and  misde- 
meanants, and  of  district  jails,  when  the  inevitable  reform  is 
accomplished,  and  the  state  takes  over  the  county  penitentiaries 
and  the  county  jails. 

(c)  A  commission  or  commissioner  of  charities,  to  have  general 
administrative  control  over  the  ten  institutions  now  earing  for  the 
feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  the  tubercular, 
and  the  soldiers.  This  commission  would  also  exercise  the  present 
administrative  powers  of  the  board  of  charities  over  the  state  and 
alien  poor,  and  some  of  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  fiscal  super- 
visor's office, 
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VII.  Summary  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  members  of  tlie 
committee : 

Thirteen  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  committee  replied 
specifically  upon  getting  the  draft  of  this  report,  some  briefly, 
some  carefully  in  detail.  Two  of  these  are  opposed  to  moat  of 
the  suggestions  made,  though  agreeing  as  to  some  details.  One  of 
these  expresses  his  dissent,  however,  rather  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions, and  uncertainly,  not  as  final  convictions.  The  other  eleven 
members  express  themselves  favorably  as  to  the  main  idea,  the 
need  of  a  central  supervisory  board  of  philanthropy,  though  again 
there  are  many  differences  as  to  details.  Some  of  these  differences 
are  due  to  different  understandings  as  to  the  nature  of  administra- 
tive and  of  supervisory  functions,  and  possibly  to  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  report. 

Four  call  attention  to  the  need  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  the  plan  outlined,  and  one  member  carefully  outlines 
the  present  legal  situation. 

One,  though  expressing  general  agreement  with  the  paper,  out- 
lines briefly  as  his  preference,  a  plan  essentially  different,  that  of 
three  advisory  commissions,  the  three  presidents  of  which  should 
constitute  a  state  board  of  control. 

Two  favor  single-headed  paid  commissionerships  for  administra- 
tive work,  rather  than  commissions  of  several  coordinate  members. 

One  believes  that  for  the  advisory  board  even  to  call  together 
representatives  of  the  three  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating in  the  purchase  of  supplies  would  be  exercising  an 
administrative  function. 

One  would  remedy  this  and  other  difficulties  by  constituting 
the  three  administrative  commissions,  or  commissioners,  a  board  of 
control  for  all  common  business  such  as  central  purchasing,  salary 
classification,  etc.,  leaving  them,  however,  quite  independent  as 
to  all  other  powers  and  duties. 

One  believes  that  the  present  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties in  the  removal  of  the  state  and  alien  poor,  is  not  adminis- 
trative (as  is  implied  in  the  paper)  but  is  closely  connected  with 
supervision. 

Two  comment  on  the  suggestion  of  a  reclassification  of  the 
reformatories,  one  favoring  the  view  of  the  report,  the  other 
believing  that  the  idea  is  right,  but  that  the  time  has  not  come 
for  such  a  change. 
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While  views  are  expressed  on  a  number  of  other  details,  these 
are  the  most  important  opinions  appearing  in  the  replies  received. 

This  report  is  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  may  point  the  way 
to  a  plan  combining  the  qualities  of  unity  and  of  variety,  of 
material  centralization  and  of  widely  shared  interest  by  private 
citizens,  of  business  efficiency  and  of  spiritual  vitality,  in  the 
measure  that  these  are  essential  to  the  success  and  progress  of  the 
etHte's  system  of  philanthropies. 

Pkof.  Fettee  :  The  program  does  not  provide  for  a  discussion 
of  the  report  at  this  point.  We  will  proceed  with  the  reading  of 
the  next  paper,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  that,  of 
course,  the  whole  question  will  be  opened  up.  The  purpose  of 
this  next  paper  on  "  Some  Financial  Problems  of  Our  State 
Institutions "  was  to  study  more  specifically  one  phase  of  the 
problem  that  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  our  present  organiza- 
tion and  by  a  reorganization,  and  the  Honorable  Homer  Folks, 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  will  present 
this  paper. 


SOME  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  STATE 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Homer  Folks.  • 

Members  of  this  Conference  are  reasonably  familiar  with  the 
change,  during  the  last  two  decades,  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
our  state  institutions  from  their  respective  locations  to  Albany. 
Until  1893  each  institution  was  practically  its  own  master.  Its 
policy,  its  management,  its  business  affairs  were  determined  by  its 
board  of  managers  and  superintendent,  with  little  regard  to  other 
state  institutions.  Those  whose  personal  experience  dates  back  to 
that  time  doubtless  think  of  it  as  the  Golden  Age. 

If  a  Golden  Age,  however,  it  is  not  to  return.  Tendencies  com- 
mon to  all  modern  business  and  to  all  modern  government,  have 
made  wide  departures  from  that  earlier  plan  inevitable.  Greater 
ease  of  communication  by  mail,  telegraph  and  telephone,  greater 
ease  of  transportation,  greater  numbers  of  institutions,  greater 
differentiation  of  purpose,  greater  total  C03t^  greater  unity  in  all 
factors  of  government  and  of  politics  in  the  state,  have  made  it  as 
certain  as  night  follows  day  that  the  isolated  state  institutions  of  a 
.  quarter  of  of  a  century  ago  must  become,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
parts  of  a  more  highly  organized  state  system. 
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Centralization  hag  been,  in  the  main,  along  financial  lines. 
The  avowed  and  praiseworthy  purposes  have  been  to  prevent 
extravagance,  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  supplies  and  service  furnished,  to  secure  cheaper 
prices  through  buying  larger  quantities,  to  equalize  salaries.  To 
accomplish  these  purposes  the  following  changes,  among  others, 
have  been  introduced;  the  estimate  system,  requiring  advance 
approval  of  expenditures  by  the  central  authorities  at  Albany;  the 
joint  contract  system,  enabling  or  requiring  institutions  of  a  given 
group  to  purchase  jointly;  and  the  approval  of  plans  of  buildings 
by  a  central  authority.  In  the  case  of  the  state  hospitals  the  cen- 
tralization of  administration  has  been  carried  further  than  in  the 
state  charitable  institutions,  carrying  with  it  larger  control  over 
appointment  and  removal  of  superintendents  and  other  residint 
officers,  and  in  particular  making  the  stewards  to  a  considerable 
extent  directly  responsible  to  the  commission. 

We  will  assume  that  all  these  changes  have  been  entered  upon 
in  good  faith,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  legitimate  advantages 
of  economy,  efficiency  of  administration,  and  better  service  to  all 
parts  of  the  state.  We  will  recognize,  too,  that  these  centralizing 
tendencies  in  business  and  in  government  continue ;  that  the 
administration  of  the  state  charitable  institutions  is  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium;  that  in  all  probability  we  must  either  go 
further  in  the  line  of  centralization  or  retrace  our  steps  over  part 
of  the  road  already  traveled. 

Assuming  these  points  of  view,  the  time  seems  opportune  to 
take  an  inventory,  as  it  were,  of  the  results  of  the  changes  recently 
introduced,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  accomplished  their 
avowed  purposes,  and  to  ask  what  modifications  and  developments 
are  necessary,  if  any,  to  obviate  just  causes  of  complaint  and  to 
avail  ourselves  more  perfectly  of  the  benefits  of  such  centraliza- 
tion as  has  occurred.  For  this  purpose  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  has  recently  undertaken  and  is  now  carrying  on  an 
inquiry  which  we  trust  is  wholly  impartial,  which  is  certainly 
entirely  impersonal,  and  which  we  hope  will  failed  light  rather  than 
heat  on  the  question.  The  inquiry  is  not  completed,  and  at  this 
time  we  are  in  a  position  to  express  opinion  on  only  some  aspects 
of  the  problem.  The  working  out  of  a  constructive  program 
requires  further  study  and  reflection.  Even  in  stating  certain 
judgments  on  the  workings  of  existing  methods  I  express  only  my 
individual  views, 
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Among  the  convictions  which,  as  an  individual,  the  writer  has 
reached,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  estimate  system  can  ho  made  to  work  smoothly.  It 
is  in  use  in  the  three  departments,  prisons,  state  hospitals,  and 
state  charitable  institutions.  It  apparently  works  with  entire 
ease  in  the  prisons,  with  but  little  friction  in  the  state  hospitals, 
and  with  a  maximum  of  friction  in  the  state  charitable  institutions. 
One  way  to  have  the  estimate  system  work  smoothly  is  for  the  cen- 
tral authorities  to  approve  the  estimate  as  submitted  after  con- 
ference. Apparently  this  is  what  happens  in  some,  at  least,  of  the 
state  prisons.  I  mention  it  not  to  disapprove  it.  If  the  central 
authority  has  entire  confidence  in  his  superintendents;  if  they 
hare  been  proved  to  be  competent  and  to  give  their  work  careful 
attention,  and  if  by  mutual  conference,  standards  have  been 
established,  he  may  do  much  worse  than  accept  their  judgment  as 
to  their  nerds.  That  the  estimates  in  the  prisons  department  are 
not  pruned  with  undue  severity  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  articles  are  actually  purchased  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
estimate  allow?.  This  also  indicates  that  the  wardens  or  superin- 
tendents do  not  feel  themselves  absolved  from  the  duty  of  making 
purchases  as  advantageously  as  possible,  even  after  a  certain 
amount  has  been  allowed. 

The  introduction  of  the  estimate  system  in  the  state  hospitals 
was  attended  with  much  friction.  The  disappearance  of  much  of 
that  friction  may  be  accounted  for  in  large  part  by  several  factors. 
First,  the  substitution  of  a  quarterly  estimate  for  a  monthly  esti- 
mate; second,  some  relaxation  in  the  way  of  permitting  the  pur- 
chase of  articles  disallowed  for  a  time;  and  third,  permitting  many 
small  articles  needed  at  irregular  intervals  pnd  on  short  notice  to 
lie  purchased  without  advance  approval  and  covered  subsequently 
in  a  supplementary  estimate.  This  list  of  articles  whose  purchase 
was  so  authorized  in  the  circular  letter  of  ©etcher,  1904-,  includes 
127  items. 

As  to  the  state  charitable  institutions,  the  estimates  are  revised 
to  the  last  degree  of  minuteness  as  to  q-iantitics  and  prices; 
practically  nothing  can  he  purchased  without  advance  approval; 
large  numbers  of  items,  meaning  very  little  as  to  cost,  but  meaning 
a  grrat  deal  as  to  the  comfort  and  smooth  working  of  the  institu- 
tions, are  disallowed  or  suspended;  very  full  advance  explanations 
of  all  itrms,  however  small,  are  required.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  demonstrate  large  savings  to  the  state  in  order  to  justify  this 
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method  of  handling  the  estimates.  I  am  not  ready  to  say  that 
such  savings  have  not  been  secured;  we  have  not  found  them  as 
yet.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  however,  that  whether  the  savings  be 
large  or  small,  they  could  have  been  secured,  and  can  be  secured 
hereafter,  with  a  small  part  of  the  friction  and  impairment  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  institutions  which  has  occurred.  Among  the  un- 
fortunate features  of  the  operation  of  the  system  in  the  state  chari- 
table institutions  are  the  following: 

(a)  First  and  most  serious,  I  would  name  the  excessive  demand 
upon  the  time  of  superintendents  for  explaining  to  subordinate 
employees  in  an  office  many  miles  away  why  they  need  the  par- 
ticular amount,  and  the  particular  quality  of  each  article  required 
for  the  efficient  work  of  the  institution.  These  superintendents 
occupy  positions  of  great  responsibility.  They  are  selected  because 
of  their  supposed  ability  to  reform  wayward  boys  or  girls,  to 
educate  the  mentally  deficient,  to  cure  the  sick,  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  epileptic.  It  is  in  a  high  degree  shortsighted, 
unwise  and  unbusinesslike  for  the  state  to  require  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  their  time  to  be  devoted  to  an  interminable 
correspondence  with  headquarters  at  Albany,  as  to  why  they  need 
a  particular  brand  of  shoe-strings,  or  a  certain  size  double-boiler, 
or  a  new  bread-pan  or  a  garbage-can,  or  repairs  to  a  broken 
plough,  or  two  lengths  of  stove-pipe.  If  these  superintendents 
cannot  be  trusted  to  buy  reasonable  quantities  of  such  minor 
articles  as  may  be  required,  and  which  it  is  impossible  in  many 
cases  to  foresee,  they  are  unworthy  of  their  positions.  If  they 
are  worthy  of  their  positions,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  required 
to  pile  up  reams  of  correspondence  on  such  trivial-  matters  is  as 
wasteful,  unbusinesslike,  and  inefficient  a  performance  as  the  state 
could  well  engage  in. 

(b)  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  correspondence  as  to 
the  purchase  of  a  particular  small  item  drags  out  its  weary  length 
until  the  particular  occasion  for  which  the  item  was  desired  has 
passed.  I  know  of  no  surer  way  to  discourage  a  superintendent 
who  wishes  to  purchase  a  tent  for  summer  use  for  certain  of  his 
inmates  than  to  beat  back  and  forth  on  a  possible  small  saving  on 
the  price,  and  eventually  permit  its  purchase  ac  practically  the 
original  price,  but  in  the  autumn.  Equally  discouraging  is  a 
correspondence  extending  over  several  months,  concerning  the 
purchase  of  rubber  tips  for  the  crutches  of  a  crippled  boy.  These 
were  requested  in  the  month  of  February  at  a  price  of  seventy-five 
cents  per  dozen,  reduced  on  February  twentieth  to  forty  cents,  ex- 
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plained  on  February  twenty-fifth  as  being  of  a  different  grade  from 
the  sort  on  which  the  price  of  forty  cents  was  given,  again  denied 
on  March  first  on  the  ground  that  nevertheless  a  suitable  kind  could 
probably  be  bought  for  forty  cents,  again  explained  on  March  elev- 
enth with  a  statement  of  inability  to  find  the  desired  kind  at  forty 
cents,  again  explained  at  length  on  March  twenty-seventh,  with  a 
statement  that  the  letter  of  March  eleventh  has  not  been  answered, 
that  the  boy  is  going  without  rubber  tips  on  his  crutches  (this,  bear 
in  mind,  is  in  the  winter  time), —  finally  allowed  at  forty-two 
cents  on  March  twenty-ninth.  On  March  thirty-first  the  contractor 
writes  that  his  price  of  forty-two  cent3  was  on  a  number  one  tip; 
that  a  number  two,  the  sort  needed,  would  cost  seventy-two  cents ; 
finally  allowed  in  April  at  seventy-two  cents.  The  record  does 
show  a  saving  of  six  cents,  but  if  postage,  stationery,  time  of 
stenographers  and  clerks  and  officials  were  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  entire  transaction  would  show  a  loss  of  say  somewhere 
from  1,000  to  5,000  per  cent.  Vastly  more  important  of  course  is 
the  fact  that  the  crippled  boy  had  been  meanwhile  without  the 
protection  of  rubber  tips  on  his  crutches  and  the  superintendent 
reduced  relatively  to  the  position  of  messenger  boy.  Speaking  as 
an  individual,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  much  of  this 
process  to  which  the  state  institutions  have  been  subjected  should 
be  considered  intolerable. 

(c)  A  comparatively  unimportant  matter  is  that  of  supplies 
for  the  officers'  table  and  for  their  guests,  including  the  managers 
and  various  inspectors  and  others  who  visit  a  state  institution 
from  time  to  time  and  remain  through  the  meal  hour.  Here,  again, 
in  passing  from  prisons  through  state  hospitals  to  state  charities, 
we  pass  from  generosity  to  parsimony.  In  the  state  prisons  each 
warden  has  a  fixed  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  articles  for  his 
table,  and  the  allowance  is  generous;  in  the  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane  the  treatment  is  as  considerate  a3  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  will  permit ;  while  in  the  state  charitable  institu- 
tions the  narrowest  interpretation  of  a  law,  which  never  should 
have  been  passed,  is  enforced  with  the  most  rigidity.  If  managers 
or  other  visitors  are  to  receive  food  at  the  superintendent's  tablj 
other  than  that  provided  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  officers.  This  was  not  taken  into 
account  when  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  of  these  threa 
classes  of  institutions  were  fixed,  for,  generally  speaking,  maxi- 
mum of  privilege  goes  with  maximum  of  salary.  To  him  that 
hath  is  given. 
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(d)  The  effort  for  cheapness  often  defeats  its  own  purpose. 
Even  though  a  given  article  can  be  furnished  by  an  Albany  linn 
for  ten  cents  instead  of  twelve  cents,  at  which  the  local  dealer  13 
ready  to  furnish  it,  it  is  not  economy  to  take  the  time  of  superin- 
tendents, stenographers  and  high  officers  of  the  state  to  correspond 
baek  and  forth  over  this  difference  in  price,  and  to  pay  postage  or 
cxpressage  on  the  article  from  Albany  to  ita  destination. 

2.  While  the  estimate  system  can  be  made  to  work  smoothly, 
the  effort  to  secure  cheapness,  both  by  the  estimate  system  and  by 
purchase  through  joint  contracts,  involves  as  a  necessary  feature 
the  establishment  of  adequate  tests  of  articles  delivered,  otherwise 
the  net  result  will  be  cheap  and  inferior,  if  not  cheap  and  useless. 
I  venture  the  general  assertion  that  neither  in  the  state  hospitals 
nor  in  the  state  charitable  institutions  has  the  process  of  lowering 
prices  been  accomplished  by  an  adequate  defence  against  inferior 
deliveries.  Some  articles  are  tested  in  the  state  hospitals,  practi- 
cally none  in  state  charitable  institutions.  For  this  state  of  affairs 
the  central  authorities,  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  the  Fiscal 
Supervisor,  cannot  shift  responsibility  to  the  various  institutions. 
They  are  either  in  charge  of  the  business  interests  of  these  insti- 
tutions or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  iu  charge,  as  they  are,  it  is 
their  business  to  devise  and  establish  adequate  systems  of  testing 
deliveries  and  to  see  that  these  systems  are  faithfully  carried  into 
effect.  I  am  ready  to  characterize  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  done  in  these  two  departments  in  the  last  two  decades  in  the 
name  of  business  efficiency,  as  being  unbusinesslike.  Specifica- 
tions are  in  some  instances  vague,  in  others  unreasonably  if  not 
impossibly  exacting.  When  bids  are  submitted  upon  samples,  th-; 
quantity  originally  submitted  is  insufficient  to  permit  the  sending 
of  a  sufficiently  large  portion  to  each  institution  to  afford  an 
adequate  means  of  checking  deliveries.  As  to  articles  not  pur- 
chased by  samples,  but  by  printed  specifications,  in  few  instances 
is  there  an  adequate  system  of  analysis  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
portions  to  afford  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  abuse.  One  of  the 
very  first  requirements  of  good  business  administration  in  these 
two  branches  of  the  service  (I  know  nothing  about  the  prisons  in 
this  regard)  is  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  means  of  testing 
supplies  delivered.  As  to  many  minor  articles,  hardware,  sta- 
tionery, paint.*,  etc.,  it  is  I  think,  easily  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion that  the  lowering  of  prices  has  been  accompanied  in  many 
instances  by  a  marked  deterioration  of  quality. 
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3.  In  neither  department  is  there  evidence  that  business  admin- 
istration has  put  into  effect,  or  even  given  careful  consideration 
to,  large  plans  of  constructive  economy,  such  as  interchange  of 
products  and  other  valuable  possibilities  of  cooperation,  as  be- 
tween one  institution  and  another.  Promising  beginnings  were 
made  in  tho  stato  hospitals  several  years  ago  by  having  one  insti- 
tution do  the  printing  and  grind  the  spices,  and  another  manu- 
facture the  soap.  These  should  be,  however,  but  the  beginning, 
not  practically  the  end  of  cooperative  industries  of  agriculture. 
A  number  of  suggestions  on  these  lines  were  made  by  Miss  Clarl; 
in  her  paper  on  the  needs  of  our  state  charitable  institutions,  read 
at  this  Conference  two  years  ago. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  products  of  prison  labor,  impose,  in  their  working  opera- 
tions, an  unjustifiable  hardship  upon  state  charitable  institutions. 
Many  of  tho  articles  supplied  by  the  prison  department  are 
unsatisfactory  in  quality,  or  of  inferior  materials  or  are  long 
delayed,  or  are  sent  at  an  unreasonable  expense  for  freight,  occa- 
sionally equal  to  the  cost  of  the  article.  In  a  word,  the  furnishing 
of  prison-made  articles  to  state  institutions,  is  neither  good  busi- 
ness nor  good  charity,  as  at  present  carried  on. 

5.  The  possibilities  of  economy  through  joint  purchases  by 
these  three  department  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  In  th-i 
large  staple  articles  the  quantities  are  so  large  in  each  that  further 
combination  diminishes  competition  and  tends  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  prices.  The  purchasing  authorities  of  the  three 
divisions  might  advisedly  be  authorized  in  their  discretion,  from 
time  to  time,  to  purchase  jointly  such  articles  as  they  may  find 
it  advantageous  to  buy  in  this  manner,  but  should  not  be  required 
to  do  so. 

Without  undertaking  to  outline  at  this  time  a  constructive  plan, 
the  guiding  principle  should,  in  my  judgment,  he  that  which  wa^ 
suggested  at  Elmira  last  year.  The  responsibility  for  denying 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  responsibility  for  proposing.  The 
engineer  who  applies  the  brake  must  also  turn  on  the  throttle. 
Otherwise  there  is  lack  of  coordination  and  waste  of  power. 
Business  management  cannot  he  separated  from  other  manage- 
ment, Tho  Fiscal  Supervisor  is  a  supervisor-in-general  and 
should  be  so  recognized  as  such  and  held  to  corresponding 
accountability. 
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6.  There  is  a  real  need  of  equalizing  salaries  in  these  three 
departments.  The  administrative  rather  than  the  supervisory 
authorities  should  be  constituted  a  salary  classification  commis- 
sion with  power. 

7.  The  state  is  facing  the  necessity  of  an  unusually  large 
expenditure  for  new  buildings  for  all  three  of  these  departments. 
Among  the  enterprises  to  which  the  state  is  already  fully  com- 
mitted are: 

(a)  The  New  York  Training  School  for  Boys.  The  state  has 
agreed  to  depart  from  Randall's  Island  within  a  given  period. 
The  good  faith  of  the  state  is  involved,  and  equally  imperative 
is  the  need  of  putting  the  boys  in  a  favorable  environment 

(b)  Letchworth  Village  for  the  custodial  care  of  the  mentally 
defective  from  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state. 

(c)  A  new  state  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Lake  Mobansic. 
Westchester  county. 

(d)  The  making  of  the  plant  of  the  Long  Island  State  Hos- 
pital at  Flatbnsh  into  a  modern  plant,  or  the  building  of  a 
modern  plant  elsgwhere  to  replace  it. 

(e)  The  making  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  at  Ward's 
Island  into  a  modern  plant. 

(f)  The  provision  of  a  state  farm  for  women  in  a  site  about 
to  be  selected. 

(g)  The  completion  of  the  new  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

(b)  The  completion  of  the  new  prison  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state.     Ought  to  include : 

(i)    The    establishment    of    a    reformatory   for   adult   misde- 


It  is  evident  that  these  demands  if  met,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  from  the  current  funds  of  the  state,  mean  an  enormous  draft 
upon  current  revenues.  It  is  time  to  consider  whether  it  might  not 
be  wiser  for  the  state  to  follow  the  example  of  the  city,  an<l 
provide  by  a  bond  issue  for  getting  up  to  date  with  its  business 
and  distributing  the  cost  of  permanent  improvement  over  the 
years  which  are  to  enjoy  their  benefits. 

Chairman  Fetter:  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be 
opened  by  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  "  Letchworth  Village." 
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Mr.  Kjrkbripe:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  here  to-day  as  the  representative  of  a  new  state  institution,  an 
institution  that  possesses  an  honored  name,  and  one  of  the  best 
sites  for  an  institution  of  its  character  in  the  state.  So  far,  the 
control  which  has  been  exercised  by  tbe  central  authorities  over 
Letehworth  Village  has  been  absolutely  beneficent.  The  commis- 
sion that  selected  the  site  got  all  that  it  asked  for,  and  met  only 
with  kindness  from  all  the  departments  with  which  it  had 
dealings. 

Letehworth  Village  will  shortly,  or  whenever  patients  are 
received,  become  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  state's  charitable 
institutions.  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  that  system, 
but  I  have  had  tbe  privilege  of  studying  somewhat  in  detail  and 
with  considerable  care  the  working  out  of  that  system  in  the  exist- 
ing state  institutions.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Polks  that  the  centralized 
system  of  management  bas  come  to  stay.  Tho  present  system 
undoubtedly  has  its  defects,  hut  I  am  optimist  enough  to  believe 
that  they  need  only  to  be  known  to  be  corrected. 

To  he  thoroughly  successful  any  system  of  control  must 
produce  authority  with  responsibility.  Does  tbe  present  system 
accomplish  this?  I  think  certainly  in  some  detail  matters  it  does 
not,  and  the  stories  which  Mr.  Folks  has  told  are  fair  examples 
of  some  of  the  cases  which  I  have  studied  at  the  state 
institutions. 

There  must  also  be  a  sense  of  proportion.  I  think,  in  the  exam- 
ination of  minute  details,  we  are  very  apt  to  forget  what  the  big 
problems  are  which  are  confronting  us.  In  tbe  case  of  the  state 
charitable  institutions  the  patients  should  be  our  first  thought, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  entirely  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  . 
executive  officers  is  spent  in  looking  after  details  that  could  very 
well  be  left  to  subordinates. 

The  monthly  estimates  cause  a  great  deal  of  tbe  trouble,  and 
I  cannot  see  why,  as  in  many  business  corporations,  a  quarterly 
estimate  would  not  be  just  as  effective  as  a  monthly  estimate.  In 
looking  at  a  problem  of  this  sort,  I  think  the  balance  sheet  may 
be  helpful.  Consider  our  balance  sheet.  We  have  as  assets  the 
state  institutions.  We  have  as  our  liabilities  the  patients  who 
must  be  cared  for.  On  a  balance  sheet,  if  it  is  clear,  there  are 
but  a  few  items,  and  these  are  tbe  controlling  items,  and  each  one 
is  supported  by  schedules  that  are  minute  in  their  details.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  gave  more  attention  to  tho  deadly  parallel 
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column,  comparing  the  results  obtained  at  like  institutions  in  like 
matters,  and  that  if  we  compared  these  results  in  percentages,  we 
should  accomplish  far  more  than  by  considering  the  detailed  items 
as  they  are  now  being  examined. 

I  was  the  other  day  in  a  neighboring  state,  and  at  a  hospital 
that  is  considered  the  best  of  its  kind  because  it  gives  the  very 
best  of  care  and  treatment  to  its  patients.  A  committee  of  its 
board  of  managers  had  just  completed  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  that  hospital,  and  had  decided  that  its  office  was  entirely  too 
expensive.  About  the  same  time  the  State  Auditor  sent  to  the 
institution  a  report  that  its  per  capita  tax  cost  was  the  lowest  in 
the  state.  I  believe  if  that  board  of  managers  had  had  a  broader 
viewpoint,  they  would  have  realized  that  the  expensive  business 
office  was  a  real  economy  because  of  its  effective  control  of  the 
other  departments. 

There  must  be  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  centra]  control 
and  the  institutions  themselves.  I  believe,  as  the  Attorney- 
General  said  in  a  recent  opinion,  "  There  must  be  a  reasonable 
construction  of  the  law  on  Iroth  sides."  The  system  of  control 
should  produce, —  I  quote  the  words  of  Disraeli, —  "Aspiring 
rivals  "  in  the  state  institutions.-  There  should  be  "  enthusiasm," 
there  should  bo  "  emulation  "  and  there  should  be  "  excellence." 
I  believe  efficiency  is  just  as  important  as  economy,  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  economy  except 
efficiency.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  run  our  institutions  both 
economically  and  efficiently. 

A  little  sand  in  the  gear-box  can  create  a  whole  lot  of  friction, 
and  I  think  one  cause  of  friction  is  found  in  two  words  in  the 
present  law  which  specifies  that  the  fiscal  supervisor  is  to  examine 
the  estimates  in  "  minute  detail.".  If  he  were  directed  to  spend 
more  time  on  the  balance  sheets  and  less  time  on  those  minute 
details  our  institutions  would  spend  no  more  and  I  believe  we 
should  get  better  results. 

Mr.  Folks  said  that  the  Golden  Age  has  gone  by.  It  may 
possibly  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  probably  is;  but  I  pee  no  reason 
why  the  millennium  should  not  be  very  near.  I  believe  we  are  on 
the  right  track  and  I  cannot  ace  that  there  are  any  very  great 
defects  in'the  system.  There  are  undoubtedly  minor  difficulties, 
but  so  long  as  the  officials  in  control  of  the  institutions  and  of 
the  central  body  are  reasonable  and  efficient,  I  see  no  reason  why 
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our  state  institutions  should  not  be  managed  with  the  ma 
of  efficiency  And  with  the  greatest  economy. 

Prof.  Fetter:  The  subject  is  now  open  for  general  discus- 
sion with  a  limit  of  five  minutes  for  each  speaker.  Certainly,  as 
we  have  had  it  presented,  it  involves  a  great  many  technical 
questions.  The  papers  that  have  been  read  indicate  such  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  it  that  one  might  well  hesitate  to  spring  into 
the  discussion  of  such  a  subject. 

Dr.  William  Mabox:  llr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  report  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  in  Mr.  Folks'  paper  on  this  question,  and 
simply  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
!Mr.  Folks,  namely,  that  of  a  bond  issue.  The  increasing  number 
of  the  wards  of  the  state  has  become  so  great  that  it  is  now  a 
burden  each  year  to  find  the  funds  from  the  income  of  the  state 
to  provide  for  them.  It  seems  if  we  are  to  have  a  broad  construc- 
tive policy,  we  must  study  the  situation,  and  make  such  a  report 
that  the  slate  wonld.be  willing  to  have  a  bond  issue  to  provide 
for  the  next  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  for  the  growth  of  all 
classes  of  the  state's  wards.  That  would  open  a  way  for  a  proper 
study  of  the  question,  and  Ihen  each  year  all  we  will  have  to  go 
to  the  Legislature  for  will  be  appropriations  for  maintenance, 
and  for  such  extraordinary  repairs  as  may  be  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  will  not  burden  the  state  each  year  by  this  long 
list  of  requests  for  additional  buildings  which  cannot  be  granted, 
or  if  granted,  only  in  part. 

For  instance,  at  our  institution  we  have  accommodations  for 
3,600  patients,  and  we  had,  when  I  left  the  hospital,  nearly 
4,600  patients.  It  is  impossible  for  the  state  to  provide  in  one 
year  for  the  increased  number  of  insane.  '  The  average  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  I  believe,  is  1,200.  Now,  if  the  state 
would  pursue  the  same  j-olicy  with  reference  to  the  insane  and 
the  charitable  institutions  as  it  has  in  reference  to  the  canals  and 
to  good  roads,  I  think  the  way  would  be  clearer. 

Chairman  Fetter:  Docs  any  one  else  wish  the  floor?  If  not, 
we  will  go  on  with  the  reading  of  the  next  paper. 

Many  here  know  that,  the  reader  of  this  paper  has  been  in- 
terested particularly  for  some  years  in  the  problem  of  the  petty 
criminal,  and  some  doubtless  know  that  he  presented  about  two 
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years  ago  to  the  National  Conference  what  was  probably  the  best 
paper  ever  read  there  on  the  question  of  the  tramp,  and  the  origin 
of  the  tramp  problem.  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr. 
Orlando  F.  Lewis,  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  who  will  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Possible  Coordina- 
tion of  the  Correctional  Institutions  of  the  State  of  New  York." 


THE  POSSIBLE  COORDINATION  OF  THE  COR- 
RECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

Oklando  F.  Lewis. 

Last  winter  several  bills  were  introduced  into  the  New  York 
Legislature,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  additional  cor- 
rectional institutions  in  this  state.  The  prison  commission  and 
the  prison  association  advocated  a  bill  providing  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  four  county  penitentiaries  as  district  workhouses,  under 
state  administration,  one  of  the  four  penitentiaries  to  become  a 
reformatory  for  male  misdemeanants.  Another  group  urged, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Vagrancy  Committee,  the  establishment  of  a  labor  colony  or  colo- 
nies for  the  correctional  treatment  of  tramps,  vagabonds,  habitual 
drunkards,  and  those  convicted  of  railroad  trespass  and  analogous 
offenses. 

Still  a  third  group  urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would 
empower  New  York  City  to  create  a  board  of  inebriety,  which 
should  administer  an  extensive  system  of  probation  for  inebriates, 
and  also  establish  hospitals  and  colonies  for  the  free  treatment 
of  inebriates  at  public  expense.  Still  another  bill  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  for  male  misdemeanants,  to  be 
known  as  the  John  Howard  Industrial  School.  These  bills  in 
general  passed  the  Assembly,  but  did  not  get  through  the  Senate, 
generally  not  beyond  the  committee  room. 

Now,  undoubtedly  all  these  bills  were  desirable  in  principle. 
yet  their  champions  often  failed  to  understand  how  each  advocated 
institution  would  relate  itself  to  otftkr  institutions  advocated  in 
other  bills.  Those  in  charge  of  the  labor  colony  bill,  for  instance, 
dropped  the  "  habitual  drunkard  "  provision  some  time  after  the 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  because  it  was  found  that 
the  "  inebriate's  bill  "  covered  that  point  better.  Again,  after  a 
conference  between  representatives  of  the  State  Commission  of 
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Prisons,  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Vagrancy  Committee,  it  was  agreed 
that  combined  Bupport  should  be  given  to  the  campaign,,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  a  reformatory  for  male  misdemeanants,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  campaign  lor  one  labor  colony  for  vagrants  and 
tramps. 

Such  zealous  but  rather  centrifugal  activity  in  behalf  of  various 
bills  led  one  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  say  that 
it  wa3  a  pity  that  the  people  behind  the  various  bills  had  not 
gotten  together  beforehand  and  agreed  upon  what  they  would  ask 
for. 

But,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  seems  necessary  that  activities  in 
behalf  of  new  correctional  institutions  should  be  coordinated,  it 
seems  also  necessary  to  coordinate  the  work  of  existing  correctional 
institutions  in  not  a  few  respects,  both  as  to  administration  and 
supervision.  Certain  defects  in  the  .present  administration  of 
some  of  our  correctional  institutions  are  so  obvious  that  it  would 
almost  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  again  to  emphasize  them. 
That  the  county  jails  of  the  state,  for  instance,  often  deserve  the 
name  of  crime  breeders  instead  of  crime  curers  can  hardly  be 
denied.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  wrote  in  his  last  annual  report  as 
president  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  in  1904,  that 
in  our  present  prison  administration  there  is  an  obvious  anomaly. 
"  There  are,  indeed,  sixty-one  prison  systems,"  said  Mr.  Lewis, 
"  because  there  are  sixty-one  centers  of  powers,  namely,  the  coun- 
ties. There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  condition  or  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  the  sixty-one  counties,  except  that  idleness  uniformly 
prevails  in  the  jails  throughout  the  state." 

Moreover,  it  would  be  but  repeating  the  obvious  to  outline  the 
widely  diversified  functions  of  the  three  state  boards  and  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  in  so  far  as  these  powers  relate  to 
the  supervision  or  administration  of  correctional  institutions.  The 
able  paper  of  General  Rosendale  last  November  at  the  state  Con- 
ference at  EJmira  Bhowed  that  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
has  no  relations  with  the  reformatories  or  training  schools,  except 
the  right  of  inspecting  institutions  in  which  there  are  adult  pris- 
oners. As  to  the  criminal  insane,  there  is  divided  authority 
between  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  the  Commission  in  Lu- 
nacy. "  The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Rosendale,  "  covers  reformatories  for  boys,  training 
schools  for  girls,  and  reformatories  for  women,  but  not  reforma- 
tories for  men."     And  Mr.  Rosendale  in  conclusion  urged  the 
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establishment  of  one  well -equipped  department  of  charities"  and 
correction. 

You  have  heard  this  afternoon  the  recommendation  by  this 
Committee  of  one  general  board  of  charities  and  corrections. 
Superintendent  Collins  has  recently  written  nie  that  "  the  state 
and  its  political  divisions  have  not  joined  in  the  adoption  and 
application  of  a  comprehensive,  articulated  system  of  general 
penal  administration  with  centralized  direction."  "  We  have 
never  outlined  a  plan  for  the  correlation  of  the  management  of 
the  several  classes  of  penal  institutions  in  this  state,"  says  Jlr. 
Collins,  "  because  we  have  not  felt  that  there  would  be  action  in 
the  matter  in  the  immediate  future.  Such  a  plan  should  have  the 
deliberate  consideration  of  men  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  know  what  is  right,  as  well  as  what  is  wrong, 
with  the  present  system." 

President  Howard,  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  has 
written  to  me  his  firm  belief  that  the  state  should  have  con- 
trol of  every  correctional  institution,  from  the  truant  school  to 
the  home  for  discharged  prisoners.  Judge  Shove,  of  Syracuse, 
gives  us  a  magistrate's  viewpoint  in  saying  that  our  present 
system  of  dealing  with  prisoners  is  uneconomic  and  frightfully 
costly.  Commissioner  Frank  E.  Wade,  of  Buffalo,  believes  this 
problem  of  coordination  of  effort  and  treatment  needs  legislative 
attention  as  much  as  any  problem  with  which  the  state  has  to  deal. 

Assuming,  then,  that  greater  coordination,  amounting  perhaps 
to  virtual  reconstruction  in  parts,  is  desirable  and  even  necessary, 
let  us  first  take  account  of  stock  for  a  moment,  and  then  scrutinize 
the  present  needs  that  have  not  been  met. 

In  his  first  annual  report  as  president  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  Xew  York,  Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  in  1904,  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  association  during  sixty  years,  and  indicated  at  the  same 
time  the  many  important  changes  in  the  prison  system  of  the  state 
during  that  time.  Briefly  they  have  been  as  follows,  although 
not  given  by  Mr.  Smith  in  their  chronological  order: 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  Elniira-  Reformatory. 

2.  The  incorporation  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the 
parole  law  into  our  legal  system. 

3.  The  separation  in  general  of  juvenile  and  older  offenders. 

4.  The  establishment  of  reformatories  for  women,  with  women 
as  officers. 

5.  The  establishment  of  hospitals  for  insane  criminals. 
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6.  The  abolition  of  cruel  and  extreme  punishments  in  prisons, 
including  the  abolition  of  the  dark  punishment  cells. 

7.  The  adoption  of  the  suspended  sentence  and  the  probation 
system. 

8.  The  appointment  of  police  matrons. 

9.  The  establishment  of  children's  courts. 

10.  The  abolition  of  the  lockstep,  and  of  striped  suits,  in  part. 

11.  A  general  improvement  in  jail  construction. 

12.  The  substitution  of  death  by  electricity  for  hanging  in 
capital  cases. 

13.  The  abolition  of  public  executions. 

14.  The  establishment  of  prison  schools. 

15.  The  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  prisoners  affected  with 
tuberculosis. 

16.  The  extension  of  the  civil  service  system  to  the  state 
prisons. 

17.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  identification  of  prisoners. 

To  this  list,  made  in  1904,  might  be  added  certain  items  from 
the  1907  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons: 

18.  New  prison  to  take  the  place  of  Sing  Sing  [and  a  new 
prison  at  Comstock]. 

19.  Penalty  for  murder  in  second  degree  an  indeterminate 
sentence,  with  minimum  twenty  years  and  maximum  life. 

20.  Penalty  for  fourth  conviction  for  felony,  indeterminate 
sentence,  maximum  life. 

21.  Graduated  scale  of  compensation  for  prison  officers. 

22.  Classification  rules  enforced. 

23.  The  provision  for  a  compulsory  farm  for  delinquent 
women. 

Surely  we  have  in  this  list  of  milestones  of  progress  abundant 
reason  for  gratification.  Shall  we  not  now  make  a  review  of  some 
of  the  important  things  we  have  not  accomplished,  conditions  that 
still  confront  us  as  wrong,  sometimes  even  as  intolerable  ? 
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1.  Jails  are  used  not  only  as  places  of  detention  for  accused 
prisoners,  but  for  convicted  prisoners.  The  law3  as  to  the  separa- 
tion of  juveniles  from  adults  are  not  always  enforced)  nor  is  general 
association  of  prisoners  with  each  other  often  prevented. 

2.  In  jails,  workhouses  and  penitentiaries,  employment  is  not 
systematic,  and  idleness  prevails  in  large  measure.  Existing  em- 
ployment is  not  reformative  in  purpose  or  value. 

3.  Sanitary  conditions  in  the  lesser  prisons  are  often  wretched, 
breeding  disease,  and  making  the  county  or  municipality  virtually 
an  offender  against  justice.  There  is  no  system  of  transfer  from 
the  lesser  correctional  institutions  to  a  tuberculosis  hospital. 

4.  The  absence  of  a  proper  system  of  identification  of  criminals 
results  in  continued  recidivism,  and  in  wholly  inadequate  correc- 
tional treatment  in  the  lesser  prisons. 

5.  Until  the  past  year,  lockups  and  station  houses  have  been 

practically  uninspected. 

6.  The  visitatorial  and  mandatory  powers  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons,  while  actual  powers,  are  nevertheless  not 
sufficiently  observed  by  all  administrators  of  prisons  to  result  in 
prompt  changes  in  unsatisfactory  institutions. 

7.  The  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole  system  have  not 
been  extended  to  misdemeanants. 

8.  The  reformatory  system  has  not  been  extended  to  misde- 
meanants. 

9.  Persons  violating  state  laws  are  not  yet  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  state,  if  convicted  of 'misdemeanors,  but  to  jails, 
workhouses,  or  to  one  of  the  five  county  penitentiaries. 

10.  The  state  does  not  control  the  county  penitentiaries,  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  are  maintained  at  state 
expense. 

11.  The  state  doe3  not  control  other  minor  correctional 
institutions. 

12.  The  probation  law  is  but  partially  utilized. 

13.  Prison    administration    is    not   yet   entirely    freed   from 
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partisan  politics.     The  civil  service  system  is  not  applied  to  rural 
jails. 

14.  Imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  persons  are  still  committed 
to  penal  institutions  as  responsible  persons ;  in  what  proportion  it 
is  difficult  to  know. 

15.  There  is  no  adequate  correctional  treatment  of  the  va- 
grant.   There  is  no  labor  colony. 

16.  There  is  no  adequate  treatment  of  the  inebriate.  There  is 
no  hospital  or  colony,  as  advocated  before  the  la3t  Legislature. 

17.  There  is  no  adequate  method  as  yet  for  aiding  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  to  rehabilitate  himself  so  far  as  possible. 

18.  There  seems  to  be  no  adequate  way  as  yet  of  determining 
the  results  of  reformatory  treatment  at  the  Ebnira  Reformatory, 
as  evidenced  by  the  after-lives  of  the  discharged  inmates.  The 
parole  officer  for  Elmira  in  New  York  City  stated  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  prison  association  that  the  result  of  a  careful 
investigation  made  during  the  previous  year  had  convinced  him 
that  considerably  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  discharged  men 
must  be  regarded  as  actually  reformed.  The  agent's  report  shows 
plainly  tbat  the  percentage  of  reformations  is  not  known. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lines  on  which  progress  is  still  to  be 
made.  You  will  have  observed  that  in  general  the  deficiencies  in 
our  correctional  treatment  relate  to  the  lesser  prisons.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  reformatories  and  the  state  prisons  is  well  organ- 
ized. The  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  the  board  of 
managers  of  Elmira  and  Napanoch  are  active  in  seeking  progress. 
But  there  are  no  boards  of  managers  for  the  penitentiaries  or  the 
jails.  Partisan  politics  sometimes  enter  into  county  policies,  as 
related  to  their  local  or  county  correctional  institutions.  More- 
over the  sheriff  must  change  every  three  years,  by  law,  as  he  can- 
not succeed  himself.  With  him  the  subordinate  officials  are  apt 
to  change.  There  is  little  incentive  to  the 'sheriff  to  become  a 
penologist.  'Counties  often  are  parsimonious  as  regards  jail  and 
penitentiary  administration.  The  correctional  institutions  often 
seem  to  the  counties,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  white  ele- 
phants, and  the  results  are  bad. 

Yet  the  jails  and  the  penitentiaries  of  the  state  lodge  by  far 
the  bulk  of  the  prisoners  each  year.  We  have  the  following  con- 
dition of  things :  The'  great  majority  of  prisoners  are  imprisoned 
under  the  worst  correctional  conditions  prevailing  in  the  state. 
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They  are,  in  general,  imprisoned  in  jails  and  penitentiaries  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  criminal  careers,  when  reformation  could  sup- 
posedly be  most  readily  attained  by  the  proper  methods.  Vet 
reformatory  methods  are  practically  absent  in  jail  and  peniten- 
tiary. In  short,  in  developing  reformatory  and  disciplinary 
methods  in  the  reformatories  and  the  state  prisons,  we  are  to  a 
marked  degree  locking  the  stable  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 
The  reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  beginning  after  he  has  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  crime.  The  rigorous  discipline  of 
indeterminate  sentence,  hard  labor  and  prolonged  confinement 
within  prison  walls  is  visited  upon  the  man  and  woman  farthest 
along  the  road  of  crime. 

In  the  belief  that  defects  in  our  present  correctional  treatment 
could  be  indicated  best  by  those  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  our 
prisoners,  I  asked  recently  for  such  comments  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  whose  names  in  this  state  are  very  familiar  to  you. 
In  the  few  moments  at  my  command  I  beg  to  submit  certain  of 
their  statements  for  your  consideration. 

As  to  transfers  from  one  state  institution  to  another,  Miss 
Katharine  B.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  Beford  Reformatory, 
expresses  her  belief  that  there  should  he  legislation  to  provide 
an  adequate  transfer  system;  for  example,  from  a  reformatory 
direct  to  a  custodial  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded,  to  the  Oraift 
Colony  for  Epileptics,  or  wherever  the  patient  could  he  best 
treated.  "As  the  law  stands  at  present,"  writes  Miss  Davis,  '"  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  courts  construe  this  to 
mean  the  power  of  transferring  only  between  institutions  of  the 
same  class,  which  practically  nullifies  it  so  far  as  women  are  con- 
cerned." It  seems  to  Miss  Davis  that  the  whole  law  dealing  with 
the  woman  criminal  is  in  a  very  chaotic  and  defective  state. 

Regarding  transfers.  Superintendent  Byers,  of  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge,  writes  that  the  administration  of  juvenile  re- 
formatories is  rendered  more  difficult  because  of  inability  to  trans- 
fer from  such  institutions  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  Only  the 
commission  of  a  crime  while  an  inmate  of  a  juvenile  reforma- 
tory makes  it  possible  to  effect  a  transfer  to  the  adult  reforma- 
tories. Since  no  child  under  sixteen  can  commit  a  felony  (and 
since  the  law  requires  that  a  child  under  this  age  shall  be  tried 
and  convicted  as  a  misdemeanant,  unless  the  child  be  charged  with 
a  capital  prime),  "  we  are  unable,"  says  Mt.  Byers,  "  to  transfer 
from  one  institution  to  another." 
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As  regards  the  county  jails,  Secretary  McLaughlin,  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Prisons,  writes  that  the  law  is  sufficiently 
explicit  regarding  jails,  hut  that  the  difficulty  is  to  get  local  au- 
thorities to  comply  with  the  law.  Mr.  McLaughlin  feels  that 
the  state  is  making  great  progress  as  to  the  jails,  but  that  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement.  Superintendent  Collins  writes  that 
the  jail  buildings  are  improved  and  the  prisoners  are  better  fed' 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  but  that  otherwise  the  jail  system 
is  not  improved;  its  conspicuous  defects  still  exist.  "The  ex- 
tensive penal  system  of  the  state,"  writes  Mr.  Collins,  "has  its 
fatally  weak  part  in  the  jail  system." 

Regarding  the  penitentiaries,  Miss  Alice  L.  Woodbridge,  of 
the  Women's  Prison  Association,  points  out  the  woefully  inade- 
quate opportunities  for  the  employment  of  prisoners.  "  In  four 
penitentiaries,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men  sit  in  idleness  each 
day  for  six  hours,  relieved  at  intervals  by  marching  around  the 
room."  Mr.  McLaughlin  states  that  "  the  labor  conditions  in  the 
penitentiaries  have  been  defective  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  in  1894,  and  he  recommends  that  the  state  es- 
tablish its  own  prisons  for  misdemeanants,  and  do  away  with  the 
county  control  of  penitentiaries.  Industries  should  be  under  one 
system.  All  persons  sentenced  for  any  considerable  time  should 
he  sent  to  these  institutions  rather  than  to  county  jails. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Blatchly,  superintendent  of  the  joint  applica- 
tion bureau  in  New  York  City,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  5,447  young  men  between  sixteen 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  sentenced  in  1908  to  the  penitentiaries, 
should  have  been  sent  to  reformatories,  if  there  were  reforma- 
tories." The  sentence  of  eighty-four  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
sentenced  last  year  to  penitentiaries  was  from  ten  days  to  six 
months. 

As  to  police  stations  and  lockups,  Mr.  McLaughlin  states  that 
there  is  no  Jaw  regulating  them.  Each  local  authority  is  a  law 
unto  itself.  As  indicated  already  in  this  paper,  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons  has  hut  recently  had  a  staff  adequate  to  begin 
an  inspection  of  station  houses  and  lockups  throughout  the  state. 

As  to  reformatories,  there  was  general  agreement  among  my 
correspondents  that  the  reformatory  principle  should  be  extended 
so  far  as  possible  into  the  lesser  prisons.  One  point  deserves, 
perhaps,  special  notice  in  this  connection.  Dr.  Bernstein,  super- 
intendent of  the  Home  State  Custodial  Asylum,  has  written  me  as 
follows :    "  When  we  come  to  ascertain  the  facts  that  37  per  cent. 
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of  the  prisoners  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory  are  feeble-minded, 
and  that  also  a  large  percentage — at  least  10  per  cent. — of  the 
population  of  the  prisoners  are  feeble-minded,  and  that  about  10 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  sent  to  the  correctional  institutions  for 
children,  boys  and  girls,  are  feeble-minded,  we  are  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  connec- 
'tion  with  our  municipal  courts  to  ascertain  whether  the  prisoner 
is  feeble-minded  before  he  is  committed  to  a  penal  or  reformatory 
institution.  And,  if  bo,  the  case  should  be  properly  committed  to 
a  custodial  asylum  or  institution  for  feeble-minded,  rather  than  to 
a  reformatory  institution.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  these 
large  percentages  of  feeble-minded  committed  to  these  reforma- 
tories or  penal  institutions  account  for  the  comparatively  large 
percentage  of  unreformed  cases  sent  oui  by  such  institutions." 

From  Dr.  William  L.  Russell,  medical  inspector  for  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  I  have  received  the  following:  "  My  own 
observation  would  lead  me  to  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
provide  in  some  way  for  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  mental 
condition  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons  and  reformatories.  I  have 
been  advised  by  those  in  a  position  to  know  —  that  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  clearly  belong  to 
the  defective  class  and  are  not  suitable  for  the  methods  employed 
there.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  are,  undoubtedly,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  insane  persons  confined  in  the  prisons." 

As  to  probation,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Towne,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Probation  Commission,  recommends  that  properly  paid  and  prop- 
erly qualified  probation  officers  should  be  appointed  in  all  counties 
and  cities,  and  that  their  services  should  be  available  to  all  courts. 
That  the  probation  system  is  still  in  part  most  unsatisfactory  as 
it  is  being  worked  out,  though  not  in  principle,  is  evidenced  in  the 
experience  of  New  York  City.  Miss  Davis,  of  the  Bedford  Re- 
formatory, states  her  belief  that  probation  should  be  applied  to 
young  women  for  first  offenses  only,  as  a  rule.  She  believes  that 
at  present  the  probation  system  is  in  this  respect  worse  than  worth- 
less. "  It  will  continue  to  be  worthless,"  says  Miss  Davis,  "  as 
long  as  young  women  placed  on  probation  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  surroundings  in  which  they  went  wrong.  A  radically  different 
kind  of  probation  officer  i3  needed."  Mr.  Wade,  of  Buffalo,  a 
member  of  the  State  Probation  Commission,  urges  that  the  great 
forward  movement  in  penal  progress  should  begin  at  the  bottom, 
in  the  extension  of  probation,  both  of  adults  and  juveniles. 

As  to  parole,  Mr.  Towne  urges  that  persona  paroled  from 
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prisons,  reformatories  and  other  institutions  should  be  more 
generally  and  more  closely  supervised  by  carefully  selected  parole 
officers.  Mr.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  the  Ehnira  Reformatory, 
writes:  "  The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me  that  would  be  espe- 
cially beneficial  over  the  present  system  as  to  reformatories  would 
be  the  employment  of  more  parole  officers  to  take  charge  of  men 
upon  parole  from  the  two  reformatories  of  Elmira  and  Napanocb. 
The  work  is  now  fairly  well  done  in  most  places,  but  in  New 
York  City,  if  we  had  better  supervision  of  our  prisoners,  it  would 
be  greatly  to  their  advantage." 

To  several  of  my  correspondents  the  after-care  of  discharged 
prisoners  seems  a  very  important  subject,  one  not  at  present  cov- 
ered adequately.  Dr.  Fronczack,  of  Buffalo,  calls  attention  to  the 
aggressive  attitude  of  the  police  toward  the  discharged  prisoner, 
who  finds  work  hard  to  obtain.  Mr.  McLaughlin  states  that 
homes  for  discharged  prisoners  are  very  useful  when  properly 
managed.  The  state  does  not  provide  them.  Dr.  Howard  recom- 
mends industrial  plants  for  discharged  prisoners.  Mr.  Mornay 
Williams,  President  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association, 
•  writes  me  that  among  the  most  important  matters  for  change 
is  an  entirely  new  program  as  to  the  after-care  of  prisoners.  "  I 
am  'not  at  all  sure,"  states  Mr.  Williams,  "  that  this  should  be 
along  the  line  of  probation  or  of  Homes.  The  subject  needs  re- 
vision, and  we  have  not  found  the  solution,  either  in  probation  or 
in  homes.     It  would  be  a  modification,  I  presume,  of  both." 

As  regards  new  institutions,  a  reformatory  for  male  misdemean- 
ants, a  state  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents,  a  farm  colony 
for  vagrants,  and  a  farm  colony  and  hospital  for  inebriates,  are 
urged,  emphasis  being  laid  by  all  correspondents  who  mention  the 
matter  upon  the  great  need  of  checking  delinquency  and  prevent- 
ing criminality  in  their  early  stages.  For  the  young  tramp,  for 
the  growing  inebriate,  for  the  perpetrator  of  petty  crime,  such 
institutions  are  required.  As  Judge  Shove  puts  it,  it  is  from  the 
young  men  committed  to  jails,  workhouses  and  penitentiaries, 
coming  out  of  these  institutions  with  the  degree  of  Jail  Bird,  that 
our  great  army  of  tramps  and  criminals  is  recruited  constantly. 
Mr.  Wade  writes  that  the  juvenile  proposition  is  a  distinct  prob- 
lem. "  Juvenile  probation  in  connection  with  detention  nonius 
equipped  for  physical  and  moral  treatment  is  most  efficacious. 
The  next  step,  if  probation  fails,  should  be  industrial  schools  on 
the  cottage  plan." 
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I  might  continue  long  the  suggestions  made  by  the  executives 
of  many  of  our  state  and  local  institutions,  some  of  whom  I  have 
quoted.  Yet  shall  we  not  agree  that  the  array  of  comment  already 
quoted  justifies  the  assertion  that  a  greater  degree  of  coordina- 
tion is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  onr  delinquent  population. 
and  also  the  statement  that,  unless  we  soon  attack  the  question 
of  coordination,  the  progress  we  make  in  our  institutions  will 
be  partly  at  tbe  expense  of  unity  of  purpose?  A  plan  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  state  correctional  institutions  is  beyond  the  scofm; 
of  this  paper,  as  planned.  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  specific 
reasons  why  it  seems  necessary  to  work  out  such  a  plan  of  coordi- 
nation. Perhaps  the  principal  reason  why  coordination  must  be 
carefully  considered  is  that  no  one  seems  to  feel  that  the  present 
unorganized  correctional  system  of  the  state  should  continue 
longer  than  can  be  helped. 

What  are,  then,  briefly  some  of  the  questions  presented  ? 

1.  Should  there  be  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  ? 

2.  Should  there  be  8  State  Board  of  Corrections  alone,  'analo- 
gous in  functions  to. the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

3.  Should  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  lie  super- 
visory, or  admi ni?trative.  If  administrative,  how  should  the 
board  be  supervised,  if  at  all? 

4.  What  should  be  the  limits  of  a  correctional  board  ?  Should 
it  embrace  in  -administration  or  supervision  the  institutions  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  for  vagrants,  for  inebriates,  for  discharged 
prisoners  ? 

5.  How  shall  the  ennntv  jail  system  be  reorganized  and  eo* 
ordinated  with  the  other  correctional  institutions? 

6.  How  shall  the  county  penitentiaries  be  reorganized  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  correctional  institutions? 

7.  To  what  extent  shall  the  indeterminate  sentence,  probation 
and  parole,  be  extended  to  the  treatment  of  misdemeanants? 

8.  How  shall  recidivism  be  prevented  or  checked,  or 
recognized  ? 

0.  How  shall  tbe  workings  of  the  probation  system  be  best 
advanced  ? 

10.  How  shall  tbe  best  services  of  efficient  prison  officials  W 
secured  ? 
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11.  How  shall  the  classification  of  prisoners  be  extended  ao  as 
lo  eliminate  the'  feeble-minded  and  other  defectives  from  prisons? 

12.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  vagrant,  for  the  inebriate,  for 
the  discharged  prisoner? 

18.  How  shall  we  determine  the  actual  results  of  the  reforma- 
tory system  beyond  the  period  of  imprisonment  of  the  inmates? 

14.  How  shall  prisoners  be  most  efficiently  and  most  profitably 
employed  ? 

15.  How  shall  we  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  above  questions? 

May  I,  in  closing,  make  several  brief  suggestions?  It  seems 
evident  that,  if  the  matter  of  greater  coordination  of  correctional  ' 
institutions,  both  in  supervision  and  administration,  is  important, 
the  means  to  such  an  end  must  be  most  carefully  considered,  in 
order,  as  Superintendent  Collins  has  said,  that,  in  substituting  for 
the  ineffective  methods  the  effective,  we  do  not  substitute  for  the 
effective,  the  ineffective  methods.  The  matter  seems  one  for  com- 
mittee deliberation,  and  for  a  committee  both  representative  of 
the  state  and  representative  of  the  best  knowledge  the  state  has 
on  correctional  subjects. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  such  a  committee  to  be  composed  of 
several  members  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, representatives  of  the  Prison  Association,  the  State  Board  .of 
Charities,  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  several  executives  of  cor- 
rectional institutions  such  as  Elmira  and  Bedford  Reformatories, 
and  several  other  citizens  of  the  state,  students,  of  penology  such 
as  the  chairman  of  this  section  this  afternoon,  could  be  called  ■ 
together  by  the  Stat©  Commission  of  Prisons.  We  seem  to  have 
the  choice  of  continuing  as  we  are  now  going,  or  of  not  taking  up 
the  matter,  because,  as  General  Rosendale  stated  last  year,  under 
our  present  Constitution,  not  until  the  general  election  to  "be  held 
in  1916  is  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  electors  of  the  state 
whether  there  shall  be  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution 
and  amend  the  same ;  or  of  taking  action  now  in  so  far  as  the 
working  out  of  a  plan  of  reasonable  coordination  of  supervision 
and  administration  of  the  institutions  is  concerned. 

If  such  a  committee  were  soon  called  together,  it  might  con- 
sider first  the  correctional  needs  of  the  state  which  it  is  desirable 
to  present  to  the  next  Legislature.  If  this  committee  be  not 
appointed,  then  I  would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  avoid  this  winter 
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the  conditions  of  last  winter,  when  several  groups  championed 
several  bills  with  hut  partial  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the 
bills  to  each  other,  a  working  committee  be  organized,  this  com- 
mittee to  consist,  say,  of  two  members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  tbe  Prison  Association,  two  members  of  the  State  Commission 
of  Prisons,  one  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  two 
other  persons,  not  members  of  the  other  organizations.  Thew 
seven  members  to  go  into  the  present  needs  of  the  correctional 
Bjstem,  with  the  especial  aim  of  deciding  what  it  would  be  well  to 
attempt  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  this  coming  winter.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  friends  of  the  labor  colony  bill  would  b? 
glad  of  tbe  organization  of  such  a  committee,  and  that  those  par- 
■  ticularly  interested  in  the  securing  of  a  hospital  and  colony  for 
inebriates  would  also  join,  through  a  representative,  in  the  delib- 
erations of  such  a  committee. 

Chairman  Fetter:  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  I* 
opened  by  Hon.  Francis  C,  Huntington,  member  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons. 

Me.  Huntington:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladie3  and  Gentlemen: 
Mr.  Lewis  has  certainly  opened  a  very  wide  field  for  discussion. 
I  cannot  attempt  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  some  of  the  more 
salient  points. 

We  must  all  agree  that  it  will  be  wise  for  all  interested  in  new 
legislation  regarding  penal  institutions  to  get  together  before  uV 
Legislature  meets  and  before  bills  are  introduced  rather  than  after- 
wards. We  must  all  agree  that  it  would  be  well  to  block  out  some 
comprehensive  plan  instead  of  making  changes,  haphazard  as  th? 
needs  seem  to  appear.  That  having  been  done,  we  must  perforce 
face  the  strong  probability  that  that  plan  will  not  be  adopted 
in  toto  and  at  once,  and  we  shall,  indeed,  be  fortunate  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  small  percentage  of  it  adopted  each  year. 

And  in  (hat  connection  I  must  add  that  I  think  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  a  misfortune  to  have  such  a  plan,  however  carefully  thought 
out,  adopted  in  toto  and  at  once.  I  confess  to  a  certain 
distrust  of  comprehensive  plans  logically  and  consistently  con- 
structed, so  attractive  on  paper,  creating  at  once  «  new  system  of 
administration  and  control.  That  is  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  method 
of  progress.  That  method  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  slow 
development  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  a  working  out  of  things, 
often  illogically,  with  a  little  tinkering  here  and  a  litte  tinkering 
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there;  a  slow  improvement  and  growth  and  not  a  revolution. 
This  has  been  shown  to  a  large  extent  by  the  long  list  of  achieve- 
ments obtained  during  past  years,  which  has  just  been  read  by 
Mr.  Lewis. 

To  be  more  explicit,  it  is  entirely  illogical  and  inconsistent 
that  the  three  state  prisons  should  be  managed  by  one  executive, 
the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  and  that  the  two  state  reforma- 
tories, Elmira  and  Xapanoch,  Bbould  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
managers.  No  one,  sitting  down  to  construct  on  paper  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  any  complete  state  system,  would  be  likely  to 
provide  those  two  things  side  by  side. 

But  the  problem  before  us  is  not  to  create  a  system  where  none 
exists.  We  are  not  a  brand  new  state  providing  for  institutions 
where  no  institutions  are  now  in  being.  In  the  well-worn  phrase 
of  President  Cleveland,  "  It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that 
confronts  us."  These  two  systems  exist.  Each  has  gathered  much 
experience  in  doing  its  wort.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to-day 
that  the  state  prisons  ought  to  have  a  board  of  managers  or  that 
the  two  state  reformatories  ought  to  be  under  the  Superinendent 
of  Prisons. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  for  example,  that  separate  state  charita- 
ble institutions  are  best  managed  by  each  having  its  separate 
board  of  managers.  Assume  that  to  be  true,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  each  state  prison  would  be  better  managed  if  each 
had  a  separate  board  of  managers.  One  thing  to  be  considered 
is  this:  The  state  prisons  are  in  one  aspect  industrial  enterprises. 
They  manufacture  certain  useful  products.  Their  market  is 
restricted  by  the  constitution  to  the  public  institutions  of  the  state. 
If  each  of  these  boards  of  managers  had  to  get  in  touch  with  all 
the  state  institutions  to  dispose  of  their  respective  products  there 
would  be  unnecessary  duplication  of  selling  agents,  there  would 
be  unnecessary  overlapping  and  conflict  in  the  production  of  cer- 
tain articles.  A  central  management,  on  the  contrary,  can  so 
distribute  and  coordinate  the  industries  in  the  different  prisons 
as  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  state  institutions  without  over- 
production of  any  one  article. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  three  prisons  are  like  one  manu- 
facturing concern, —  a  trust,  if  you  like  —  operating  three  plants. 
And  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  which  we  hear  now-a-days  of  the 
trusts,  we  can,  nevertheless,  learn  something  from  them  as  to 
efficiency  of  management  in  such  a  situation. 
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The  reformatories,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  like  trade 
schools,  where  they  build  a  brick  wall  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion and  take  it  down,  again  and  build  it  over  the  next  year. 
While  they  do  produce  a  certain  salable  product,  that  is  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  their  work. 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  two  different  systems  must  go  on 
indefinitely.  I  am  not  saying.it  may  not  be  best  to  apply  this 
coordinating  theory  to  them  in  the  future.  My  caution  is  that 
we  should  go  slowly  in  attacking  so  large  a  problem. 

.Now,  what  is  the  most  crying  evil  of  to-day  in  the  penal  institu- 
tions? I  say,  without  hesitation,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  couDty 
penitentiaries  and  the  county  jails.  I  haven't  time  to  stop  to  go 
into  the  details.  The  details  have  often  been  presented  to  thi$ 
Conference.  They  have  been  pointed  out  for  successive  years,  but 
no  remedy  has  as  yet  been  applied. 

In  the  bill  introduced  last  year,  which  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  paper  just  read  as  the  bill  for  taking  over  the  penitentiaries 
by  the  state,  there  was  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  state  reform- 
atory for  misdemeanants  similar  to  the  Elinira  Reformatory, 
which  is  for  felons  only.  That  is  a  subject  which  has  often  been 
brought  before  this  Conference.  And  in  providing  that  one  of  the 
penitentiaries  should  be  made  into  such  a  state  reformatory  for 
misdemeanants,  the  bill  recognized  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  further  provided  that  that  reformatory,  when  established. 
should  be  put  in  charge  of  the  existing  State  Board  of  Managers 
of  Reformatories,  which  now  has  charge  of  Elmira  and  Xapanoch. 

The  bill  further  provided  that  the  other  three  penitentiaries 
should  be  made  into  state  workhouses,  so-called;  and,  again 
recognizing  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  provided  that  these  three 
state  workhouses  should  be  put  under  the  care  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Prisons.  The  principal  reason  for  this  was  in  order 
that  the  industries  to  be  established  would  be  under  the  same 
management  as  the  industries  now  established  in  the  state  prison-, 
so  that  the  product  could  be  economically  disposed  of  to  state 
institutions,  and  so  that  the  industries  both  in  the  state  prisons 
and  in  the  three  workhouses  could  be  so  distributed  and 
coordinated  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  state  institutions 
without  overlapping  or  competing  with  each  other.  All  that  has 
been  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  this  plan  entails  no  additional  expense 
upon  the  taxpayers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  result  in  a 
saving,  in  so  far  as  the  inmates  of  these  workhouses  shall  con- 
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tribute  to  their  own  support,  which  they  do  not  do  to  any  extent  as 
it  is  now.  I  say  it  entails  no  additional  expense,  because,  while 
it  does  increase  to  some  extent  the  expenses  of  the  state,  it  de- 
creases to  the  same  or  to  a  greater  extent  the  county  expenditures. 
To  the  people  as  a  whole  it  makes  no  difference  out  of  which 
pocket  they  pay  their  bills. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  bill  referred  to  is  not  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  the  result  aimed  at.  It  may  be  that  some  other 
arrangement  can  be  devised  which  would  lit  better  into  the  general 
plan  which  we  admit  should  be  mapped  out.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  all  the  details  of  such  a  general  plan,  but  whatever  that 
plan  is,  whatever  it  is  to  be,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
taking  over  by  the  state  of  the  care  of  misdemeanants  must  be 
one  feature  of  the  plan. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  upon  a  subject  which  was 
treated  both  in  the  paper  just  read  and  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  as  to  that  general  plan.  It  is  suggested  in  that  report 
that  the  three  present  commissions  charged  with  the  duties  of 
inspection,  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  and  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  should  be  consoli- 
dated into  one  commission  and  that  that  would  coordinate  and 
simplify  the  work  of  all  the  commissions.  And  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  because  the  field  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
overlaps  at  the  edges  to  some  extent  the  field  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons,  and  because  there  are  some  institutions  which 
might  with  almost  equal  reason  be  included  under  either  jurisdic- 
tion, it  .therefore  follows  that  those  two  fields  taken  in  their  en- 
tirety must  be  the  same.  Because  you  can  draw  no  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  them  they  must  be  the  same.  Now,  that  is 
a  fallacy  which  I  think  was  disposed  of  as  neatly  as  possible  by 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  one  of  bis  opinions,  by  adverting  to  the 
distinction  between  day  and  night  —  daylight  and  darkness.  No 
one  can  fix  the  exact  moment  of  time  when  daylight  ceases  and 
when  darkness  begins;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  day  is  the 
same  as  night  So  also  there  is  a  real  distinction  between 
charitable  institutions  and  penal  institutions,  although  when  you 
come  to  draw  the  precise  line  between  them  it  must  be  an  arbitrary 
line  as  regards  institutions  immediately  on  either  side  of  the  said 
line.  Each  of  the  fields  is  very  large,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  commission  could  inspect  both,  or  all  three  rather,  as  well 
as  they  can  be  inspected  by  the  separate  commissions. 
Vol.  1  —  28 
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You  will  remember  that  this  whole  question  came  up  at  the 
time  the  present  constitution  was  amended  in  1894.  The  present 
provision  was  urged  very  strongly  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  I  had  sent  to  me  the 
other  day  a  report  issued  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  I  will  with  your  permission  read  short  paragraphs  from  it 

After  referring  to  the  previous  conditions:  "  To  substitute  for 
these  tangled  conditions,  of  omission  and  duplication  of  work,  a 
simple,  comprehensive  system  of  state  supervision,  which  should 
cover  all  the  institutions  of  the  state;  should  classify  them  into 
their  natural  divisions  of  charity,  lunacy  and  correction;  should 
provide  for  each  division  a  state  official  body,  responsible  solely 
for  the  thorough  inspection  of  the  institutions  of  its  own  division, 
seemed  to  us  a  much-needed  reform,  one  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  Convention." 

Then  there  is  also  printed  in  this  same  pamphlet  an  argument 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Folks  before  a  committee  of  the  Cou- 
stitutional  Convention,  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  Conven- 
tion acted.     He  said : 

"  We  believe  that  the  best  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  all  these 
institutions,  and  the  most  effective  supervision,  will  be  secured  by 
accepting  the  natural  division  of  the  field  into  correction,  lunacy 
and  charity,  and  by  placing  a  supervisory  State  Board  over  each 
of  these  departments." 

"At  the  present  time  the  State  Board  of  Charities  exercises 
supervision  over  institutions  whose  expenditures  during  the  year 
ending  .October  1,  1893,  amounted  to  $20,407,982,  and  which  con- 
tained October  1,  1893,  a  total  of  80,543  inmates.  If,  now.  to 
these  there  should  be  added  the  inmates  of  prisons,  penitentiaries 
and  jails,  the  total  number  would  be  increased  to  more  than 
90,000.  Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that  before  the  next 
Constitutional  Convention  meets,  should  it  be  held  twenty  year? 
hence,  this  number  will  probably  be  increased  fifty  per  cent.  We 
are  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  board  to  do  effective 
work  in  the  whole  of  so  large  a  field." 

That  calls  attention  to  two  facts.  First,  that  the  plan  in  its 
entirety,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee's  report,  read  this  after- 
noon, would  require  a  constitutional  amendment.  Second,  thai 
this  very  question  was  gone  into  to  a  large  extent  before  the  pre- 
vious Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  presumption  would  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  present  plan. 
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Now,  as  one  example  of  the  difficulty  in  one  commission  doing 
all  this  work,  the  State  Commission  of.  Prisons  a  few  years  ago 
had  also  the  duty  of  acting  as  a  board  of  parole,  passing  upon  the 
applications  for  parole  in  the  different  prisons.  It  was  found  that 
one  set  of  men  could  not  attend  to  all  those  duties  and  a  separate 
board  of  parole  was  created,  and  the  results  since  then  have  been 
very  much  better  than  they  were  before. 

And  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  this  afternoon  it  was 
pointed  out  that  it  was  much  to  be  desired  that  volunteers  should 
be  interested  in  this  work.  It  seemed  to  be  the  idea  of  the  report 
that  the  one  commission  which  was  to  cover  these  three  fields  was 
to  be  composed  largely,  if  not  entirely,  of  volunteers.  Now,  there 
is  a  very  distinct  limit  to  the  amount  of  work-  which  volunteers 
pan  be  made  to  dn.  I  think  that  any  board  composed  of  volun- 
teers would  lie  swamped  by  giving  it  so  much  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  three  boards  for  the  separate  fields  you 
get  more  people  interested  and  more  diffusion  of  knowledge 
throughout  the  whole  community,  as  was  suggested  in  another 
part  of  the  Committee's  report.  If  you  find  that  one  of  these 
boards  is  doing  better  work  than  the  other,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
abolish  the  other  and  overload  the  one,  but  it  is  to  improve  the 
work  done  by  the  other.  And  when  you  get  right  down  to  the 
bottom,  the  question  is  a  question  of  men.  Whatever  system  you 
have,  you  will  not  get  good  results  unless  you  have  proper  men  to 
administer  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  the  task  before  us  is  this:  To  con- 
sider carefully  and  to  lay  out  some  large  and  comprehensive  plan, 
to  include  in  that  plan  a  proper  scheme  for-  the  state  management 
of  institutions  for  misdemeanants,  workhouses  or  reformatories,  or 
by  whatever  name  you  choose  to  call  them;  and  then  this  coming 
year  do  not  expect  to  get  your  whole  plan  adopted,  but  work  hard 
to  get  that  one  feature  of  it  enacted  into  law. 

The  state  took  from  the  counties  the  care  of  the  insane.  No 
one  who  now  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  old  eminty  hospitals  would 
be  listened  to  very  patiently  by  this  Conference.  There  is  the  same 
necessity  for  state  control  of  misdemeanants,  and  lot  us  all  work 
together  during  the  coming  year  to  bring  it  about. 

■Chairman  Fetter:    The  paper  is  now   o|>en   to  general  dis- 


Dk.  Albert  C.  Hill:   I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  statement 
of  the  last  speaker  to  the  effect  that  something  more  than  a  system 
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is  needed,  that  there  must  be  men  and  wonvn  to  work  the  system. 
The  reform  most  needed  in  all  institutions  of  a  penal  or  reforma- 
tory nature  is  in  the  class  of  men  and  women  put  in  charge  of 
the  inmates.  A  superintendent  can  accomplish  little  if  his  assist- 
ants are  not  of  the  right  stamp.  Every  attendant,  every  guard 
should  be  a  true  man  or  woman.  The  officials  of  every  rank  in 
prisons  and  reformatories  help  to-  create  ihe  atmosphere  thai 
influences  the  prisoners,  and  if  they  are  not  true  men  the  desired 
results  cannot  be  expected.  It  would  pay  to  put  more  money  int>> 
men  and  women  in  charge  of  institutions,  even  if  there  was  not 
so  much  left  to  put  into  buildings  and  equipment. 

Mb.  Gkqoge  McLaughlin:  It  is  recognized  pretty  generally 
in  the  business  world  that  it  is  a  safe  thing  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  Now,  if  we  have  any  state  institutions  that  are  prosperous, 
are  successfully  managed,  are  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  created,  why  let  us  be  glad  and  let  them  proceed  until 
they  begin  to  fail  of  their  mission. 

Now,  I  assume  from  what  has  been  said  here  this  afternoon 
about  our  State*  Commission  in  Lunacy,  that  our  state  hospital- 
for  the  insane  under  the  care  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
are  successfully  managed  and  that  conditions  there  have  not  been 
criticised.  Now,  I  am  not  an  expert  along  that  line  and  I  caniio: 
say.  If  there  are  any  troubles  in  the  state  charitable  institutions, 
why,  they  should  be  rectified.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  in 
state  charitable  institutions  and  do  not  vaifure  any  suggestion 
along  that  line. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  this:  At  the  present  time,  as  matters 
stand,  the  state  prisons  in  this  state  are  under  fairly  good  manase- 
ment  and  we  have  been  making  viry  marked  progress  in  their 
management  and  in  the  care  of  prisoners.  We  have  done  awav 
with  a  lot  of  things  that  were  undesirable.  We  have  established  a 
lot  of  things  that  are  progressive.  And,  as  has  been  suggested  here, 
nobody  has  criticised  the  present  method  of  managing  the  stale 
prisons.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  then  we  should  be  somewhat  slow 
in  revolutionizing  that  management. 

Now,  that  is  equally  true  of  the  state  reformatories.  In  my 
judgment,  and  I  think  it  is  conceded  by  practically  everybody, 
the  state  reformatories  for  men,  xmder  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  Colonel  Scott  and  his  assistant  superintendents,  are  well 
managed;  that  they  are  model  institutions;  that  they  are  recog- 
nized as  such  not  only  in  this  state  by  i>eno!ogists.  but  by  penol- 
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ologists  throughout  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 
They  have  a  high  reputation.  And,  if  that  is  'true,  then  I  think  we 
should  be  conservative  in  recommending  any  radical  changes  in 
their  management.  Let  us  do  things  that  need  to  be  done  and  not 
so  much  concern  ourselves  about  things  that  are  well  enough  as 
they  are. 

Now,  what  I  say  in  relation  to  state  reformatories  for  men  I 
think  is  equally  true  about  our  state  reformatories  for  women 
and  about  the  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls  under  state  man- 
agement. I  am  not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  these,  although 
we  do  visit  state  reformatories  for  women. 

Now,  there  are  some  minor  prisons, —  I  urn  speaking  now  about 
penal  institutions,  because  those  are  the  ones  that  I  know  about, — 
that  need  to  be  changed,  we  believe.  And  those  are  the  things  that 
we  should  work  for.  TTnder  our  present  constitution  penitentiaries 
do  not,  and  probably  never  will,  employ  their  inmates  as  long  as 
they  are  county  institutions.  And  in  order  that  all  these  idle  men 
in  the  penitentiaries  may  have  employment  and  reformatory  treat- 
ment and  the  young  men  in  them  receive  school  instruction,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  state  to  take  them  over.  And,  therefore,  our 
commission  and  penologists  generally,  and  everybody  who  has  given 
attention  to  this  thing,  believe  that  that  is  a  change  that  ought  to 
be  made. 

Then  we  are  brought  face  to  face  in  our  visitations  with  the 
fact  that  the  state  has  never  provided  a  reformatory  for  misde- 
meanants, where  young  men  who  commit  the  lesser  crimes  can 
he  sent  for  instruction  in  trades  and  letters,  and  for  reformation; 
wc  find  them  everywhere  in  the  jails  and  penitentiaries, —  a  very 
serious  defect  in  our  prison  management.  That  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. And  the  treatment  of  inebriates  and  of  tramps  in  this 
state  under  our  present  management  is  defective,  and  we  need 
legislation  and  the  expenditure  of  money  and  a  change  of  method 
of  treating  these  people. 

Now,  there  is  a  vast  field  of  endeavor  for  missionary  work 
with  your  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  probably  quite  as  much 
as  we  will  accomplish  in  the  next  session,  at  least.  And,  as  1 
started  out  to  say  —  perhaps  my  gray  hairs  naturally  make  me  a 
little  conservative.— -I  believe  in  definitely  proposing  something 
that  you  can  demonstrate  to  the  Legislature  absolutely  needs  to  be 
done  (because  unless  you  get  the  Legislature  with  you,  you  are 
pretty  nearly  powerless"),  and  then  bend  our  efforts  to  accomplish 
such  purpose. 
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Mr.  F.  E.  Wade:  On  the  correctional  phase  of  the  discussion 
there  seems  to  he  two  problems,  one  the  management  and  the  other 
the  method  of  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  If  it  is  possible  to  work 
out  any  scheme  by  which  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  state 
can  be  brought  under  one  central  management,  I  think  it  is  very 
desirable.  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  one  central  commission, 
a  commission  of  prisons  and  all  other  form3  of  penal  institutions 
to  supervise  and  correlate  the  conditions  in  these  different  prisons 
or  reformatories  or  other  correctional  institutions. 

In  regard  io  the  methods  of  treatment,  there  are  great  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement.  It  has  always  s'emed  to  me  that  the 
methods  in  our  state  prisons  are  archaic.  I(  is  strange  that  men 
who  are  the  most  disqualified  to  live  in  society  should  be  sent  to 
places  where  they  do  not  seem  to  get  such  qualification.  I  think 
that  the  conditions  in  onr  reformatories  ought  to  be  extended  to 
our  state  prisons.  I  think  that  a  man  who  h:is  committed  a  crime 
against  society  and  is  sent  away  for  a  long  term  should  be  instructed 
and  educated  in  some  way  so  that  he  can  come  out  in  a  condition 
to  live  again  in  society.  I  think  he  comes  out  now  unfitted  to  live 
in  society.  Neglect  to  furnish  the  opportunities  for  securing  these 
qualificntions  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  perform  an 
obligation. 

The  penitentiaries  ought  to  be  taken  over  by  the  state  and  better 
methods  introduced  into  them;  I  believe  that  some  system  ought 
to  be  introduced  into  all  these  prisons  whersby  the  families  of  the 
prisoners  can  get  some  return  on  their  labor.  A  man  is  taken 
away  from  his  home  and  family;  the  stale  owes  to  the  children  of 
that  man  an  opportunity  to  be  decent  children  and  to  grow  up 
into  good  citizens,  and  yet  the  state  closes  its  eyes  and  those  children 
are  thrown  on  charity,  either  public  or  private.  A  problem  ought 
to  l>e  worked  out  so  that  some  return  from  that  man's  labor  will 
come  back  to  the  family. 

Then  the  state  ought  to  provide  for  the  smaller  offenses,  sneh 
as  intoxication  and  roaming  tendencies,  colonies  where  drunkards 
and  trampB  can  be  segregated  and  improved. 

With  better  opportunities  for  reform  in  oui  state  prisons,  with 
the  state  taking  over  the  penitentiaries,  and  with  colonies  for  these 
lower  offenses,  there  will  be  great  progress  in  the  penal  treatment 
of  offenders.  Of  course,  down  under  it  all,  the  best  treatment  is 
that  of  probation.  Society  for  ages  has  placed  a  brand  upon  a 
convicted  man  who  has  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  penal  institu- 
tion.    If  that  brand  can  bo  kept  off  him,  and  that  man  can  be 
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reformed  in  society,  then  it  is  the  highest  function  of  the  state 
to  give  him  such  an  Opportunity. 

Mr.  John  E.  Shillady:  Out  of  my  ignorance  I  want  to  say 
just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  county  jails.  I  agree  with  those 
■  who  believe  that  the  county  jails  are  a  crying  disgrace  and  the 
sooner  they  are  reformed  or  removed  the  better.  They  are  the 
breeding  places  of  idleness  and  disease,  and  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  those  who  go  into  them  bad  come  out  worse. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  tuberculosis  and  other  communicable  dis- 
eases are  spread  in  these  institutions  by  the  indiscriminate 
mingling  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  of  all  classes  and 
conditions. 

I  do  not  think  that  very  much  good  is  accomplished,  after  all, 
in  our  jails,  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  money  expended, 
and  the  benefits  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  time,  effort 
and  money  invested. 

I  want  to  enforce,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  what  Mr.  Wade  has 
just  said  with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  the  probation  and 
parole  system,  as  a  superior  substitute  for  detention  in  jails,  even 
if  the  jails  themselves  were  otherwise  admirable. 

In  minor  offenses,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  better  if  we  did  not 
emphasize  so  much  the  putting  of  offenders  into  jail  under  short 
sentences,  or  longer  ones,  for  that  matter,  and,  instead,  spent  the 
same  amount  of  money  now  spent  for  institutional  care  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  and  improving  our  probation  and  parole 
system,  thereby  keeping  the  young  men  from  the  destructive 
influences  of  incarceration  in  jail  and  penitentiary. 

In  our  cities,  the  churches  and  public  schools,  where  the  young 
adults  might  associate  and  be  properly  trained  and  educated,  are 
usually  closed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  We  fail  to  pro- 
vide proper  facilities  for  legitimate  self  expression  of  the  better 
kind,  and  then  because  of  our  stupidity  and  neglect  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  afterward  sentence  the  young  man  and  woman  for  doing 
things  which  our  social  neglect  makes  us  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
responsible  for. 

Now,  with  regard  to  work.  The  question  of  idleness  in  jail  and 
prison  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  consider. 
The  employment  of  our  prisoners  has  been  objected  to  for  years, 
and  with  much  justice,  by  the  Trades  Unions,  when  the  prison- 
made  goods  are  sold  in  competition  with  the  product  of  free  labor. 
If  it  were  provided  that  whenever  our  manufactured  commodities 
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were  sold  in  competition  with  goods  made  outside,  the  prison 
workers  should  receive  the  going  rate  of  wages,  provided  they 
earned  them,  and  our  prisons  so  managed  that  they  would  earn 
them,  we  would  be  approaching  a  defensible  position.  As  things 
are  now,  by  compelling  a  man  to  work  while  some  one  else  is 
making  a  profit  on  his  labor,  and  he  himself  receives  nothing,  we 
are  virtually  sentencing  the  prisoner  into  slavery. 

It  was  supposed  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  this  country  in 
1865.  We  sentence  our  prisoners  into  slavery  on  the  plea  thai 
society  must  defend  itself  against  the  criminals,  and  that  the 
offender  should  l>e  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  support. 

Society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  but  not  to  go  beyond  pro- 
tection to  exact  vengeance,  or  institute  slavery  to  accomplish  its 
own  end. 

If  a  prisoner  can  earn  $2.00  or  more  a  day,  he  ought  to  be 
credited  with  that  amount,  out  of  which  might  he  deducted  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance  and  supervision  in  prison,  economically 
administered.  Part  of  the  sum  to  his  credit  could  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  family;  another  part  to  recompense  the  injured  parh, 
if  a  crime  against  property,  or  to  help  in  the  support  of  any  on-? 
whose  support  was  affected  by  his  crime,  as  in  case  of  bodily 
assault,  manslaughter,  etc.  The  balance  remaining. should  be  hi? 
absolutely.     Society  has  no  right  to  it. 

By  dealing  equitably  with  the  offender  we  come  nearer  to 
making  our  punitive  methods  sane  and  commendable. 

Mb.  Huntington:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  reason  suggested  fur 
consolidating  these  boards  of  supervision  was  that  as  they  are  now 
constituted  thev  arc  all  working  separately,  not  in  touch  with 
each  other,  and  doing  inconsistent  things.  I  merely  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  one  method  of  keeping  those  boards  in  touch  with  each 
other  would  be  to  have  the  same  man  appointed  as  a  member  of 
each  board,  if  a  man  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  take  so 
much  responsibility,  and  in  that  way  each  board  would  know 
through  him  what  the  others  were  doing.  That  is  a  method  which 
is  now  provided  by  statute  in  the  case  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission.  This  commission  has  one  member  from  the  Stale 
Board  of  Charities,  and  another  member  from  the  State  Comnii*- 
sion  of  Prisons,  and  in  consequence,  those  three  boards  are  kept 
in  touch  with  each  other. 

Mb.  McLaughlin:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  perhaps,  the 
speaker  that  followed  me,  if  bis  remarks  were  allowed  to  stand, 
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might  create  an  impression  upon  this  audience  that  there  were  no 
reformatory  measures  existing  in  the  state  prisons  of  this  state. 
I  would  like  to  have  it  go  upon  the  record  that  all  first  offenders, 
that  is,  all  persons  who  are  sent  to  state  prison  for  a  first  con- 
viction of  felony  are  sent  on  an  indeterminate  sentence  and  are 
eligible  to  parole  after  serving  one-half  of  their  term.  The 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  term  must  be 
at  least  half  of  the  maximum  term.  And  wc  have  a  State  Board 
of  Parole  that  visits  these  prisons  monthly.  And  when  prisoners 
are  paroled,  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  parole  officers.  That 
is  as  true  in  the  state  prisons  with  this  class  of  prisoners,  which 
is  the  majority,  as  it  is  in  the  reformatories.     • 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  in  all  the  state  prisons  a  thorough 
system  of  education,  of  instruction  in  letters;  and  while  we  have 
not  the  trade  schools,  we  have  actual  industries  where  the  pris- 
oners are  taught  trades.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  our  state 
prisons  are  reformatories. 

Chairman  Fetter:  It  has  been  said  that  all  mankind  can 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  men  that  do  not  see  the  woods  for  the 
trees  and  men  that  do  not  see  the  trees  for  the  woods.  A  practi- 
cal and  scientific  program  of  social  progress  must  be  made  by  men 
that  see  both  the  woods  and  the  trees.  If  we  are  to  have  prog- 
ress we  must  have  discontent,  we  must  have  criticism,  we  must 
abandon  the  past,  we  must  depart  from  precedent,  and  we  must 
have  an  ideal. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  proposal  of  a  unified  board  of 
philanthropy  was  discussed  twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years 
ago  is  almost  the  dark  ages  in  the  matter  of  philanthropy.  We 
have  made  as  much  progress  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  our  con- 
ception of  the  larger  relations  of  these  problems  as  had  been  made 
in  fifty  years  before.  Twenty  years  ago  the  duties  of  a  super- 
visory board  were  thought  to  be  mainly  those  of  inspection  to 
detect  abuses,  to  prevent  inmates  from  being  physically  injured, 
and  to  examine  the  material  equipment  of  the  institutions.  This 
work  is  still  needed,  though  less  than  it  was,  but  according  to  th" 
modern  conception  of  the  problem  of  philanthropy  the  function 
of  a  general  advisory  board  must  be  more  creative.  It  must  co- 
ordinate all  the  agencies  so  as  to  work  an  improvement  in  funda- 
mental ways.  It  must  develop  a  constructive  and  preventive 
philanthropy.  The  view  that  may  have  heen  right  when  the  last 
Constitutional   Convention   was  held   is  prima  facia  and   almost 
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conclusively  wrong,  as  applied  to  this  peculiar  problem  as  it  U 
to-day. 

Above  all  other  thoughts  in  the  modern  and  growing  concep- 
tion of  this  subject  is  the  thought  of  the  unity  of  these  divers'' 
problems,  of  the  need  of  studying  and  treating  them  together, 
not  as  matters  of  detail  and  in  divided  fields.  If  tbis  session  does 
just  a  little  to  set  this  ideal  before  this  Conference  a  little  more 
clearly,  and  to  discredit  just  a  little  the  notion  that  the  prime 
purpose  of  a  supervisory  commission  is  to  detect  malfeasance  in 
office,  tbis  meeting  will  have  been  worth  while. 

Also  as  regards  our  conception  of  reformatories  and  prisons, 
we  have  advanced.  The  progressive  view  which  will  be  generally 
accepted  within  the  course  of  the  nest  decade,  is  that  the  division 
line  should  be  not  between  reformatory  treatment  and  prison 
treatment;  it  should  be  between  custodial  care  and  socializing 
education.  The  division  line  of  treatment  and  methods  should 
be  not  between  old  men  and  young,  between  male  and  female, 
between  misdemeanants  and  felons;  the  division  line  should  be 
between  those  that  are  unfit  for  a  return  to  society  because  of 
moral  or  mental  or  other  defects,  and  those  that  are  capable  of 
reformation.  No  matter  what  his  age,  no  matter  what  his  crime, 
if  a  man  is  ever  to  be  set  at  liberty,  he  should,  for  his  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  society,  be  given  the  best  possible  reformatory 
discipline  to  fit  him  to  be  a  free  citizen  in  a  free  republic. 

After  all,  when  we  go  away  and  think  over  the  discussions  of 
this  Conference,  each  of  us  recognizes  that  what  he  snid  wa3  noi 
quite  right  and  what  the  other  person  said  had  in  it  more  of 
truth  than  at  the  moment  appeared.  So  it  will  be  as  we  recall 
this  session,  and  so  may  it  lead  to  better  things  in  the  philanthropy 
of  our  commonwealth. 

The  Phesident:  There  is  a  matter  of  business  that  we  should 
attend  to.  I  will  call  on  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  to 
make  a  report. 

Mr.  Tucker:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Conference: 
It  has  become  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  die 
Conference  finances.  As  yon  know,  the  Conference  expanses  are 
met  by  voluntary  contributions.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Con- 
ference contributions  were  few,  but  then  the  expenses  were  com- 
paratively small.  It  is  also  true  that  at  that  time  it  took  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  and  thought  to  make  both  ends  meet.  There 
came    a    time    when    the   contributions    increased,    but    the   ex- 
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i  increased  in  proportion.  We  then  held  the  notable  Con- 
ference in  Rochester  when  the  local  committee  very  kindly  turned 
over  to  us  a  surplus  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars.  About 
that  time  we  authorized  new  classes  of  expenditure  in  the  Con- 
ference, notably  for  the  exhibits  which  have  been  so  successful. 
Our  fiscal  affairs  reached  a  climax  last  year  when  our  contribu- 
tions fell  off  very  considerably,  undoubtedly  as  a  result  of  thy 
panic  of  1907.  *  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  1908  were  the  largest  in  our  history.  Consequently,  we 
began  this  Conference  without  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  that  diii 
not  have  an  outstanding  liability  against  it. 

The  contributions  thi3  year  have  been  larger  than  last,  undoubt- 
edly due  to  a  return  of  prosperity,  but  we  are  facing  a  possibly 
deficit.  Now,  my  appeal  to  you  is  that  each  one  of  you  who  hap: 
pens  to  be  a  manager  or  a  trustee  of  an  institution  or  a  society 
benefited  by  these  discussions,  will  use  his  or  her  influence  to 
persuade  that  institution  or  society  to  make  a  modest  contribu- 
tion. From  those  of  you  who  have  anything  left  after  paying  the 
very  high  bills  due  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living,  and  who 
feel  that  you  would  like  to  make  a  contribution  in  a  good  cause, 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  anything  from  the  smallest 
amount  up  to  what  you  feel  you  can  afford. 

The  amount  received  for  the  expenses  of  this  Conference  so  fai- 
ls about  $1,300.  We  see  all  of  that  going  and  some  more.  You 
know  the  cost  of  printing  the'  proceedings  has  increased  very 
largely.  The  demand  is  greater;  there  are  a  larger  number  of 
members  of  the  Conference  to  receive  the  report  But,  yet,  it 
seems  to  those  of  us  who  have  struggled  with  the  finances  during 
the  past  ten  years  that  it  would  be  lamentable  if  we  should  ba 
forced  to  cease  printing  the  proceedings  which  contain  so  much 
valuable  information  and  which  now  are  sought  for  by  people  all 
over  the  world. 

I  hope  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  will  use  his  and  her 
influence  to  increase  our  fiscal  resources. 

The  President  :    Do  you  present  the  report  itself  at  this  time  ? 

Mb.  Tucker:  The  report  in  detail  will  be  published  in  the 
proceedings. 

The  President:  Is  there  further  business  to  be  taken  up? 
If  not,  the  Conference  will  stand  adjourned  until  the  evening 
session  at  8  o'clock. 


SEVENTH  SESSION. 
Thobsday  Evening,  November  18,  1909. 
Conference    convened    at    8.20    r.     m.,    President    Williams 
presiding. 

The  Peesii>ent:  The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order. 
We  have  one  Committee  still  to  report.  Air.  .McLaughlin,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  will  now  report. 

Mh,  McLaughlin:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference: 
Several  resolutions  have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Regu- 
lations, and  they  report  on  this  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Rebberd,  favorably: 

Wheeeas,  The  growth  of  vagrancy  in  this  state  imposes  large 
burdens  upon  the  community  while  the  present  methods  of  dealing 
with  such  offenders,  whereby  they  are  committed  for  short  period- 
to  jails  and  workhouses,  where  there  is  little  or  no  work  for  then: 
to  do  and  no  uplifting  influences,  aggravates  rather  than  cum 
the  disease,  and 

Whereas,  Other  countries  have  for  years  cared  for  vagrant- 
in  farm  colonies  apparently  with  excellent  results,  and  there  seem; 
to  be  no  reason  why  their  example  should  not  be  followed  by  thl- 
state  to  its  advantage. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  petitions  the  Governor,  th^ 
Legislature,  the  State  Hoard  of  Charities  and  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  Prisons,  to  give  careful  consideration  to  this  important 
subject  and  to  take  suitable  action  thereon. 

The  following,  introduced  by  Mr.  Huntington,  is  also  reports 
favorably : 

Whereas,  Each  of  the  county  penitentiaries  is  caring  for  pris- 
oners from  other  counties  and  is  to  that  extent  performing  a  stai«' 
function,  and 

Whereas,  A  person  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  has  hm 
adjudged,  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  state,  as  much  so  a=  a  pel- 
son  convicted  of  a  felony,  and  the  state  itself  should  supervise 
his  punishment  and  retain  him  in  its  own  custody  and  care  dnrhn 
his  imprisonment,  and 
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Whereas,  State  institutions  as  now  managed  are  better  adapted 
than  local  prisons  for  the  proper  discipline  and  reformation  of 
delinquents ;  , 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  recommends  that  the  state  take 
over  the  care  of  offenders  convicted  of  misdemeanors  as  well  a> 
those  convicted  of  felony,  and  that  the  Legislature  be  urged  to 
establish  institutions  properly  fitted  to  accomplish  this  result. 

The  following,  by  Mr.  Lang,  is  reported  favorably : 

Resolved,  That  the  president  appoint  a  committee  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  character,  preparation,  service,  pay  and  social 
li'fe  of  caretakers  in  charitable  institutions  and  report  at  the  nest 
meeting  of  the  Conference. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  Stewart,  is  reported  favorably : 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Tenth  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  'assembled  in  the 
Senate  chamber  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  on  Thursday,  November 
18,  1909,  send  affectionate  greetings  to  Dr.  William  Pryor  Letch- 
worth,  of  Portage, _the  first  president  of  the  Conference.  They  arc 
not  unmindful  of  the  inspiration  they  early  derived  from  the  life- 
long services  to  humanity  rendered  by  Dr.  Letchworth.  In  hi>. 
venerable  retirement  he  is  not  forgotten,  and  earnest  wishes  foi 
his  future  health  and  happiness  we  now  convey  to  him. 

The  following,  by  Dr.  Bernstein,  is  also  reported  favorably: 

Whereas,  No  comprehensive  and  scientific  investigation  has 
yet  been  made  with  reference  to  the  various  phases  of  child-caring 
work,  and 

Whereas,  The  problem  is  one  of  national  importance,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  endorses  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  federal  children's  bureau,  one  of 
whose  first  duties  should  be  the  making  of  such  an  investigation, 
und,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  if  the  national  government  should  fail  to  estab- 
lish such  a  bureau,  we  urge  the  government  of  the  state  of  New 
York  to  appoint  a  commission,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twelve 
expert  representatives  of  various  child-earing  plans,  to  make  such 
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a  study,  and  that  we  urge  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  commission,  including  the  services  of  statisticians. 
physicians,  educators,  nurses,  investigators  and  other  employees. 

Also  the  following,  presented  by  Mr.  Blatchly,  is  reported 
favorably : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  tendered  fc; 
Mr.  Daniel  W.  Cahill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  and 
to  his  assistants,  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  the  Confer 
ence  in  its  use  of  the  Capitol  rooms. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  tendered  to  all 
who  have  contributed  towards  making  this  Tenth  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  a  success. 

The  President  :  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  which  covers  the  recommendation  on  the  several 
resolutions  just  read.    What  is  your  pleasure  concerning  them  ? 

Me,  Blatohxy:  I  move  that  those  resolutions  be  adopted  by 
the  Conference  as  read. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Pbesident  :  Ib  there  any  further  business  to  be  transacted 
by  the  Conference?  If  not,  T  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 
ITon.  Bobert  W.  Hebberd,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  session. 

Me,  Hebbebd:  Owing  to  the  inability  of  Dr.  Hermann  If. 
Biggs  of  the  Health  Department  of  New  York  City  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  this  Committee  of  the  Conference. 
because  of  the  pressure  of  innumerable  other  matterj 
upon  his  time  and  attention,  the  present  chairman  at 
almost  the  last  hour  was  drafted  to  act  in  that  capacity- 
Although  each  member  of  the  Committee  has  been  requested  to 
make  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  report  and  the  program,  and 
some  members  have  responded  with  helpful  advice  and  informa- 
tion which  have  been  put  to  as  much  use  as  possible,  there  ha-, 
been  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  conference.  Accordingly 
the  usual  thing  happened  and  the  chairman  has  been  obliged  t" 
assume  almost  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  program  as  well 
as  for  the  report  of  the  Committee.     These  facts  are  mentioned  in 
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order  that  my  associates  on  the  Committee  may  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  anything  in  this  report  set  forth  which  is  not  directly 
attributed  to  them. 

Having  made  these  explanations,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
srider  briefly  the  subject  of  this  meeting.  At  the  outeet  it  must 
be  evident  that  a  subject  so  important  and  comprehensive  as  this 
cannot  be  treated  other  than  in  the  most  general  way  within  the 
small  amount  of  time  which  the  rules  of  the  Conference  allow  for 
the  presentation  of  reports.  You  may  further  be  assured  that  it 
will  be  my  purpose  to  keep  well  within  the  .time  limit. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 
INCLUDING  THE  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

ROBKKT  \Y.  HEBBEBD. 

"  The  Public  Health,  including  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis," is  a  subject  which  may,  in  the  main,  be  treated  from  two 
general  viewpoints,  namely,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
cure  of  disease.  The  first  mentioned,  which  I  am  sure  no  one 
here  can  be  found  to  gainsay,  must  be  everywhere  regarded  as 
the  issue  of  primary  importance.  With  singular  unanimity,  the 
answers  which  I  received  from  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, when  I  asked  for  their  views  and  suggestions,  indicate  a 
wider  horizon  for  the  future,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  broader  and  more  comprehensive  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  great  and  ever  pressing  question  of  the  health  of  the 
people.  The  primary  need  of  improving  the  standards  of  living, 
the  need  for  better  and  cheaper  transit  facilities,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  particularly  of  the  young,  with  respect  to 
hygienic  living,  for  the  hospital  care  and  the  segregation  of  those 
suffering  from  "social  diseases,"  so  called,  as  well  as  from  tuber- 
culosis, are  all  emphasized  in  these  answers,  and  are  precisely  in 
line  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  chairman. 

One  member  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater  of  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  opinions  are  most 
valuable  because  of  his  professional  attainments,  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  his  almost  unrivaled  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts, 
makes  the  following  contribution  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis, 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee :  "  I  am  more  and  more  inclined," 
says  Dr.  Goldwater,  "  to  differ  with  those  optimists  who  believe 
and  teach  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  it  actually  comes  to  lie 
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notice,  let  us  say  of  the  workers  in  tuberculosis  clinics,  is  a 
'curable'  disease.  I  mean  that  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
work  of  one  such  clinic,  anil  from  a  consideration  of  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  lives  of  patients,  before,  during  and  after 
attempted  '  cures '  in  day  camps,  sanatoria,  or  at  home,  the  con- 
viction has  come  that  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  these  cases. 
the  patients  who  actually  come  to  the  clinics  for  treatment  (not 
the  hypothetical  patient  of  good  home  surroundings,  favorable 
occupation,  and  habits,  and  exceptional  vital  resistance),  cannot 
be  cured  by  any  means  at  present  available.  I  believe,"  con- 
tinues Dt.  Goldwater,  "  that  the  campaign  formula  '  Tuberculosis 
a  Curable  Disease,'  is  misleading;  that  it  arouses  false  hope;  that 
it  will  lead  to  reaction  and  resentment,  and  will  produce  hostility 
to  those  through  whom  the  lessons  of  hygiene  should  be  taught, 
not  with  the  hope  of  curing  tuberculosis  but  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  it. 

"The  mistaken  belief,"  says  Dr.  Goldwater,  "(if  it  is  a  mis- 
taken belief),  that  tuberculosis  is  a  practically  curable  disease 
among  the  poorer  classes,  and  under  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions actually  prevailing,  leads  or  will  lead,  to  a  relatively  wasteful 
application  of  limited  resources  that  should  be  used  more  advan- 
tageously in  ways  calculated  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease." 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Goldwater  says:  "For  the  present  and  so 
long  as  limited  resources  only  are  available  for  use  in  the  struggle 
against  tuberculosis,  I  would  advocate  the  following  as  to  the 
proper  campaign  method : 

1.  The  abandonment  of  useless  efforts  to  cure  patients  who 
may  be  relieved,  but  who  cannot  be  cured  by  irregular  attendance 
at  day  camps,  by  an  insignificant  and  temporary  increase  in  food 
supplies,  or  by  brief  periods  of  sanitarium  treatment  followed  by 
a  return  (with  the  disease  still  active  or,  at  least,  latent)  to  the 
original  conditions  of  living. 

2,  A  concentration  of  effort  to  secure:  (a)  means  for  the 
prompt  and  proper  care  of  all  persona  who  are  socially  or  industri- 
ally unfit  or  unproductive,  and  who  suffer  from  open  tuberculosis: 
(b)  prcventoria  for  susceptible  and  exposed  children,  i.  e.. 
temporary  homes  where  hygienic  living  can  he  practiced,  at  least, 
for  a  time,  in  lieu  of  the  (at  present  unattainable")  provision  of 
permanently  proper  and  favorable  conditions  of  living  for  surii 
children ;  (c)  supplementing  this  special  concentration  of  effort. 
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everybody,  who  is  interested  in  the  effort  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis, 
must  be  ready  at  all"  times  to  lend  his  aid  to  any  and  every  move- 
ment for  social  betterment  which  is  calculated  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  among  the  lowest  strata  of  society."  Whether  in  full 
agreement  with  Dr.  Goldwater  or  not,  the  questions  he  raises  and 
the  suggestions  he  offers  are  worthy  of  consideration  and  discussion 
by  the  members  of  this  Conference. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "Are  we  as  a  people  earnestly 
putting  forth  our  best  efforts  to  prevent  disease  I  "  How  shall  this 
question  be  answered?  If  the  simile  may  be  pardoned  it  would 
seem  that  much  of  our  efforts,  instead  of  being  directed  toward  the 
extinguishment  of  the  flames  of  disease,  are  exhausted  in  an 
attempt  to  run  after  and  stomp  out  the  flying  sparks,  leaving  the 
fire  itself  to  smoulder  on  or  to  burst  anew  into  flame  at  some  favor- 
able opportunity.  And,  yet,  it  must  be  apparent,  if  we  are  to  make 
any  real  headway  in  the  work  of  controlling  disease,  we  must 
direct  our  chief  efforts  toward  putting  out  the  fire  itself  that  pro- 
duces the  sparks,  no  matter  how  stupendous  and  almost  insur- 
mountable the  task  may  appear.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
result  we  must  raise  the  standards  under  which  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  our  great  cities  work  and  live.  To  this 
end  we  must  have  their  active  cooperation  if  we  are  not  to  work 
largely  in  vain. 

One  of  our  chief  difficulties  in  this  matter  arises  from  a  sur- 
prising lack  of  forethought  in  tho  planning  of  our  cities.  This 
may  he,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  our  unstable,  even  if  in  other 
respects  more  satisfactory,  form  of  government.  It  is,  also  in 
part,  due  to  a  somewhat  noticeable  defect  in  onr  public  officials, 
who  rarely  plan  even  their  institutions,  more  than  two  or  three 
years  in  advance,  or  just  about  the  time  moneys  for  improvements 
are  about  to  be  expended.  This  lack  of  forethought  in  city  plan- 
ning causes  what  are  known  as  "  The  Slums  "  to  grow  up  not  only 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  but  even  in  the  suburbs.  This  takes 
from  our  great  systems  of  rapid  transit,  the  bridge,  the  tunnel  and 
the  subway,  what  should  he  from  a  proper  civic  standpoint,  the 
very  essence  of  their  purpose,  the  transportation  of  the  workers 
to  and  from  the  crowded  centers  of  employment  in  order  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  more  hygienic  living  in  the  suburbs. 

Of  what  use  is  it,  and  how  can  it  benefit  a  family,  may  I  ask, 
to  move  from  the  congested  surroundings  of  the  great  East  Side, 
to  ride  ten  or  more  miles,  morning  and  evening,  to  work  and  back. 
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only  to  live  under  like  conditions  in  the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn  or 
of  Queens  ? 

And  yet  we  are  moving  in  precisely  this  circle,  building  new 
centers  for  the  fires  of  disease  that  scourge  the  body  and  the  mind, 
and  send  forth  their  myriad  of  sparks  in  the  way  of  fresh  victims. 

In  order  to  assist  the  greater  body  of  the  people  who  live  in 
our  Large  cities  to  have  better  homes  it  is  highly  important  for  us 
to  have  city  planning  such  as  to-day  is  found  in  some  of  the  larger 
German  cities,  whereby  the  tendency  toward  undue  congestion  of 
population  in  slum  areas  is,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminated  and 
overcome. 

The  city  plan  must,  however,  not  deal  merely  with  the  physical 
features  of  the  scheme,  but  must  also  be  directed  toward  prevent- 
ing the  imposition  of  inordinate  rents  by  the  land  owner. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  an  effort  in  this  direction  founded 
on  logical  and  common  sense  methods  and  arguments,  pressed 
home  with  much  genius  and  acumen,  is  already  under  way.  The 
Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York  has  carried 
on  for  some  years  an  agitation  for  city  planning  intended  ulti- 
mately to  secure  better  'homes  for  the  great  mass  of  our  citv 
dwellers.  In  order  that  this  aspect  of  our  subject  may  be  pre- 
sented to  you  by  first-hand  authority,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Popu- 
lation, has  been  requested  and  is  expected  to  present  a  paper  this 
evening  on  the  subject  "  The  Public  Health  as  Affected  by  Con- 
gestion of  Population." 

To  evil  courses  of  life  may  be  attributed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  diseases  familiar  to  our  modern  civilization.  The  ill  health 
flowing  from  this  course  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  in 
the  community.  It  affects  the  palace  of  the  millionaire  as  well 
as  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  A  lurid  picture  of  one  aspect  of  thi= 
problem  is  thrown  upon  the  canvas  when  the  injurious  effect  of 
alcohol  upon  the  mind  and  the  body,  as  well  as  upon  the  pockets 
of  its  victims,  is  considered, 

A  city  with  a  drink  bill,  upon  which  the  license  fees  alone 
exceed  $12,000,000  annually,  is  bound  to  have  countless  numbers 
of  its  citizens  with  shattered  health  and  broken  lives.  How 
significant  are  the  statements  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  at 
this  conference  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  "  Directlv 
or  indirectly,  not  less  than  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are 
caused  by  alcohol.  Alcoholic  insanities  and  general  paralvsis 
(paresis)  prevail  principally  in  cities  and  large  towns."     Here 
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may  be  seen  closely  connected  the  work  of  two  evils,  congestion 
of  population  and  alcoholism.  Which  i3  cause  and  which  effect 
we  need  not  argue,  since  the  evils  of  both  must  be  uprooted  if  the 
public  health  is  to  be  preserved. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Evening  Post,"  we  learn  that  in  the 
report  published  by  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  em- 
bodying the  finding  of  the  United  States  delegates  to  the  Twelfth 
International  Congress  on  Alcoholism,  "  alcohol  and  alcoholism," 
are  declared  to  be  "  two  substantial  enemies  of  moral,  artistic 
and  commercial  progress  of  the  human  race."  This  conference 
was  held  last  July,  in  London,  England,  and  twenty-five  govern- 
ments were  represented. 

•'  While  the  Congress,"  says  the  "  Evening  Post,"  "  urged  the 
necessity  of  imposing  the  most  vigorous  restrictions  on  the  sale 
and  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  it  regarded  as  equally  important 
the  need  of  educating  the  younger  generation  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  what  alcohol  is,  and  what  its  effects  on  the  human  system  are. 
The  delegates  believe  that  the  numerous  recent  discoveries  as  to 
the  harmfulness  of  drunkenness,  and  even  of  '  moderate '  drink- 
ing, also,  should  be  set  before  children  in  order  that  they  may 
see  tbe  danger  of  the  practice." 

With  healthful  surroundings  and  right  living,  the  public  health 
should  be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  point.  How,  then,  are 
these  desirable  conditions  to  be  secured? 

The  way  to  better  homes,  by  relieving  congestion  of  population, 
has  already  been  suggested.  To  overcome  the  tendency  to  evil 
courses  in  life  which  injuriously  affect  the  public  health,  we  should 
more  and  more  see  to  it  that  the  children  are  taught  in  the  home 
and  >n  our  schools  all  the  principles  of  right  living,  including  the 
oare  of  their  bodies  and  their  minds,  with  all  the  virtues  of  tem- 
perance and  chastity. 

As  said  John  Lyly  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Wit,"  "  Young  twigges 
are  sooner  bent  than  old  trees,"  while  Pope,  more  than  a  centnrv 
later,  in  his  "  Moral  Essays  "  gave  expression  to  the  more  familiar 
phrase :  i 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

And  then  you  will  remember  that  other  statement,  was  it  Car- 
lyle's  or  another's?  I  won't  pretend  to  give  the  precise  language 
—  to  the  effect  that  something  might  he  made  of  a  Scotchman,  if 
he  were  caught  young  enough. 
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The  improvement  of  the  general  conditions  of  living  and  work- 
ing, as  well  as  the  training  of  the  young,  as  herein  urged  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health,  are,  and  so  it  must  be  admitted. 
trite  recommendations.  But  they  are  the  essential  ones,  and  a- 
such  must  be  placed  in  the  foreground  and  urged  upon  all  occasions 
when  the  subject  is  under  discussion. 

Now  there  are,  of  course,  other  measures  to  be  urged  in  season 
and  out  of  season  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health.  The  siek 
must  be  eared  for  from  the  two  standpoints,  one  of  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  disease,  and  the  other  the  care  of  the  individual. 

No  matter  what  we  may  think  about  controlling  disease  at  it? 
source,  and  leaving  somewhat  aside  the  views  of  certain  idealist- 
who  are  disposed  to  look  upon  practical  philanthropy  as  beinir 
more  or  less  of  secondary  importance,  it  must  be  apparent  that  for 
many  years  to  come  society  will  be  called  upon  to  care  for  the  vic- 
tims of  disease  in  hospitals,  sanatoria  and  other  like  institution?. 

Surveying  the  field  we  find  on  almost  every  hand  substantial  evi- 
dence that  our  facilities  for  caring  for  the  victims  of  disease,  as 
well  as  for  protecting  others  from  its  dangers,  are  relatively  crude 
and  inadequate.  Take  the  state  itself  for  example.  In  this 
very  spot  two  years  ago  President  Murphy  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
ference very  forcibly  and  clearly  showed  how  conservative,  to 
avoid  the  use  of  any  offensive  term,  the  state  had  been  in  seeking 
to  control  the  ravages  of  disease,  as  compared  with  the  efforts  and 
expenditures  of  other  nearby  commonwealths. 

Since  that  day  some  small  advances  have  been  made  toward 
providing  for  an  increased  number  of  patients  at  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  Tutarcnlosis  at  Raybrook,  meeting  however  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  plainly  indicated  needs  of  the  situation.  The 
Ifcaybrook  hospital  has  been  likened  to  an  experiment  station. 
simply  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast  of  disease,  and  is  but  little  more 
than  that. 

This  state  can  afford  to  have  and  should  have  like  experiment 
stations  or  lighthouses  in  other  districts  where  conditions  are 
favorable  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

New  York  City  has.  perhaps,  done  more  proportionately  for  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  than  any  other  community.  At  the 
same  time,  with  approximately  25,000  cases  known  to  exist  at  all 
times,  the  need  of  extended  provision  will  be  clearly  seen  when 
it  is  understood  that  there  are  not  more  than  2.500  beds  for  this 
class  of  sufferers  in  the  whole  city. 
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The  recent  International  Conference  on  Tuberculosis  at  Wash- 
ington, followed  by  exhibits  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia, 
lias  given  a  strong  impetus  to  the  fight  against  this  determined 
and  persistent  foe  of  the  human  race.  This  fight  has  been  taken 
up  actively  by  the  committee  of  The  Charity  Organization  Society, 
on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  New  York  City,  and  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  the  Bed  Cross  Society  in  the 
state.  The  warfare  is  being  intelligently  and  forcefully  urged, 
and  deserves  every  support  and  encouragement.  The  Interna- 
tional Conference  gave  expression  to  the  opinion  that  one  of  the 
greatest  necessities  of  the  case  was  the  establishment  of  hospitals 
for  the  care  of  advanced  cases  of  the  disease,  and  this  is  a  point  of 
view  which  should  be  given  particular  emphasis.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  advanced  eases,  which 
are  dangerous  to  others,  is  but  little  more  than  that  of  caring  for 
the  incipient  ones,  which  are  practically  harmless  to  others,  the 
wisdom  of  this  recommendation  will  at  once  be  obvious. 

Turning  to  the  case  of  persons  suffering  from  what  may  be 
termed  social  or  sex  diseases,  we  find  the  same  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  in  our  hospitals.  In  this  respect  we  are  far  'behind  most 
of  the  larger  European  cities.  Berlin  is  said  to  have  not  less  than 
500  beds  in  her  public  hospitals  for  the  care  of  patients  suffering 
from  these  diseases,  while  New  York  City  has  at  present  less 
than  200  beds  for  this  purpose.  The  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis  is  carrying  on  a  useful  and  growing  campaign 
for  the  prevention  and  the  care  of  these  diseases,  akin  to  that  now 
carried  on  by  the  other  organizations  in  their  struggle  against  tu- 
berculosis. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Conference  proposes 
to  give  this  subject  careful  consideration  at  the  next  meeting.  It 
is  something  that  must  no  longer  be  dealt  with  in  the  dark,  but 
must  be  faced  and  squarely  met  in  the  open. 

While  we  are  seeking  to  fight  the  fierce  fires  of  disease,  and  to 
extinguish  the  flames  at  their  source,  our  cities  should  place  their 
great  hospital  plants  in  a  position  to  care  adequately  for  the  flying 
sparks  of  disease  in  order  to  relieve  human  suffering,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  fresh  centers  of  contagion.  But  no 
matter  how  hard,  nor  how  long  the  fight,  whether  it  be  •» 
"  Peninsular  Campaign  "  or  a  "  Thirty  Years  War,"  the  things 
above  all  things  else  to  do,  the  absolutely  vital  things  in  the  whole 
matter,  are  to  secure  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  chance 
to  live  and  to  work  hygienically  and  decently,  with  a  living  wage, 
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and  to  teach  the  young  twigs  to  walk  soberly,  temperately  and 
chastely,  avoiding  the  snares  and  the  pitfalls  of  life. 

Chairman  Hebbehd  :  I  now  take  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  of  New  York  City,  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Congestion  of  Population,  who  will  present  a 
paper  on  the  subject  "  The  Public  Health  as  Affected  by  Con- 
gestion of  Population." 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH   AS  AFFECTED  BY   CONGES- 
TION OF  POPULATION. 

Besjahin  C.  Marsh. 

In  order  adequately  to  discus3  the  relation  of  public  health  t-> 
congestion  of  population,  it  is  necessary  to  agree  upon  the  term. 
"  congestion,"  and  also  to  appreciate  somewhat  the  causes  of  con- 
gestion of  population  or  of  density  of  population  in  a  limited  area. 

We  must  frankly  Bay  that  any  massing  of  the  population  for 
residence  purposes,  to  an  extent  exceeding  100  or  125  to  the  acre. 
is  congestion  of  population.  Equally,  however,  should  a  room  be 
considered  congested  when  it  has  over  two  occupants. 

Unfortunately,  the  laws  of  most  American  cities  require  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  400  cubic  feet  for  each  adult  and  200  cubic  feet  for 
each  minor.  Such  law,  by  itself,  permits  an  unnecessary  and  de- 
plorable overcrowding  of  rooms,  since  hygienists  admit  that  the 
maximum  requirements  are  at  least  800  cubic  feet  for  every  adult 
and  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  every  child  under  twelve. 

Congestion  of  population,  that  is,  overcrowding  to  the  room  or 
to  the  acre,  is  generally,  however,  not  only  a  cause  but  an  effect 
of  certain  pathological  social  conditions.  Four  important  factors 
in  producing  congestion  should  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
viz.: 

1.  Low  wages  Hnd  long  hours  of  work;  2.  A  low  moral 
standard;     3.  A  low  intellectual  standard;     4.  Land  speculation. 

First.  No  matter  what  the  amount  of  rent,  a  family  that  has 
an  income  so  low  that  its  rent  exact*  more  than  a  given  per  cent 
of  a  minimum  income,  is  almost  certain  to  be  crowded. 

Second.  No  matter  what  the  training  of  a  family,  moreover, 
what  their  aspirations  for  privacy  and  space,  once  they  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  standards  of  decency  generally  accepted, 
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the  closeness  of  personal  contact  will  demoralize  any  standard 
which  the  individual  or  the  family  may  have  obtained. 

Third.  The  massing  of  a  family  in  one  room,  or  even  in  two 
small  rooms,  tends  inevitably  by  physical  action  to  deaden  or 
stupefy  the  intellectual  vigor  of  the  people.  Thrift  is  with  great 
difficulty  developed  or  even  maintained  in  overcrowded  rooms. 

Fourth.  Land  speculation  inevitably  results  in  high  rents  for 
dwelling  accommodations. 

Recognizing,  therefore,  these  four  factors  in  causing  conges- 
tion, as  well  as  those  four  conditions  existing  in  congested  districts, 
we  are  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the  relation  between  public 
health  and  congestion  of  population. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  greater  the 
density  of  population  the  higher  the  death  rate  and  the  sickness 
rate.  This  statement  is  borne  out  so  conclusively  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  cite  the  elaborate  investigations  made  by 
various  cities. 

Notable  instances,  however,  of  such  investigation  are  those  con- 
ducted in  Leipzig,  and  in  various  German  cities,  as  well  as  in 
England;  Perhaps  the  most  striking  statement  is  that  of  Dr. 
George  Newman,  who  for  years  has  studied  death  rates  in  English 
cities.  Dr.  Newman  says:  "  In  1905,  phthisis  was  higher  in  the 
urban  counties  of  England  and  Wales  than  in  the  rural  by  19.3 
per  cent.  Even  in  the  large  towns  phthisis  follows  density  to  the 
acre.  In  the  center  of  London,  or  llanchester,  or  Birmingham, 
phthisis  mortality  is.  higher  than  on  the  circumference  of  these 
towns.  There  are,  of  course,  many  causes  for  this,  but,  un- 
doubtedly, one  is  density  of  population,  that  is,  overcrowding.  In 
the  overcrowded  Floodgate  area  in  the  center  of  the  city  during 
the  five  years  1899-1903,  the  phthisis  death  rate  was  3.7  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  whereas  in  Edgbaston,  <a  normal  district, 
it  was  only  .93,  that  is  to  say,  four  times  less." 

In  New  York  City,  it  has  been  found  that  the  death  rates  from 
consumption  in  the  overcrowded  wards  in  lower  Manhattan  are 
even  two  or  three  times  higher  than  the  death  rates  in  sections  of 
the  city  which  have  a  normal  density  and  normal  living  conditions. 

It  is  perfectly  natural,  moreover,  that  when  the  chances  for 
physical  contact  are  increased  so  enormously  as  by  the  presence 
of  four  or  five  people  in  a  single  room,  that  the  danger  of  infection 
from  contagious  diseases  will  be  increased  at  least  several  fold. 
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The   recognition  of  these  facts,  however,   is  general   and   the 

discussion  of  an  admitted  pathological  condition  before  a  Start 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  is  justifiable  only  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  question  immediately  to  be  raised  is. 
"  What  shall  we  do  about  it  ?  " 

We  have  already  reached  a  stage  in  the-  evolution  from  bar 
barism  where  we  recognize  that  the  city  will  have  to  pay  for  it? 
siek  and  infirm,  and  that  this  work  should  be  done  in  the  main 
through  governmental  agencies.  We  may  appreciate  the  policy 
which  we  have  followed  in  the  past  of  erecting  hospitals  to  car 
for  consumptive  patients,  of  endeavoring  to  secure  funds  by  taxa- 
tion or  by  private  charity,  to  siipjKtrt  the  families  of  all  wage- 
earning  patients,  but  we  have  proven  that  this  method,  although 
necessary  as  a  temporary  expedient,  ia  unwise,  unkind  and 
uneconomical. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  »f 
New  York,  has  stated  that  a  large  part  of  the  $10,000,000,  which 
New  York  City  spends  annually  upon  the  care  of  its  siek  ami 
infirm,  is  attributable  to  congestion  of  population.  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson  estimates  that  for  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000  in 
the  initial  year,  and  about  $3,000,000  a  year  for  four  years  suh- 
scquentlv  thereto,  tuberculosis  could  be  eradicated  from  New  York 
City. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  same  conditions  practically  wonbl 
obtain,  which  are  now  causing  consumption,  as  the  economic 
causes  of  congestion  would  remain,  and  as  Dr.  Hutchinson  hit- 
stated  to  the  writer,  other  diseases  will  arise  to  claim  their 
victims,  even  if  consumption  be  eradicated. 

We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  upon  a  basis  of  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  sickness  attributable  to  congestion  of  population  through 
charity  and  relief  in  the  same  delightful  and  elusive  circle  in 
which  most  charity  finds  itself. 

The  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  estimates  the 
annual  economic  waste  in  New  York  City  from  a  few  preventable 
diseases,  especially  congestion  diseases,  as  $37,000,000  to 
$41,000,000  a  year.  The  economic  cost  to  the  state  in  1907  from 
tuberculosis  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Hermann  1L  Biggs,  as  $(!3,+lS.- 
217,  but  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  have  adopted 
a  very  much  more  conservative  method  of  estimating  the  economic 
loss. 

These    two   estimates,    however,    both   presented    after   careful 
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study,  indicate  in  some  measure  the  tremendous  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  and  the  foolishness  of  present  methods  of  dealing  with 
congestion. 

This  enormous  waste  of  money  by  the  public  and  by  the  private 
citizens  cannot  be  Btopped  in  New  York  state  under  our  present 
tenement- house  laws.  In  order  to  protect  the  state  from  a  useless 
expenditure  of  money,,  we  must  enforce  a  minimum  standard  of 
living,  and  in  some  way  arbitrate  the  profits  of  real  estate  specula- 
tion, so  that  a  citizen  may  not  find  his  opportunity  to  afford 
needed  health  conditions  forever  stolen  by  the  enterprising  genius 
of  the  philanthropic  land  speculator  who  remorselessly  bleeds  the 
land  and  the  tenements  for  all  time. 

These  are  the  really  important  issues  to  be  considered.  The 
enormous  cost  of  diseases,  largely  attributable  to  congestion  of 
population,  has  been  proven  and  is  admitted.  Neither  private 
nor  public  charity  should  longer  be  permitted  or  permit  themselves 
to  furnish  "  rates  in  aid  of  wages  "  to  the  victims  of  industrial 
exploitation  and  the  land  speculation. 

There  are  two  ways  of  meeting  the  problem ;  one  is  to  rely  upon . 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  wages,  which  it  is  already  proven 
conclusively  cannot  keep  the  wages  up  to  a  minimum  standard 
required  for  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  citizen. 

The  present  system  of  laissez  faire  as  to  the  use  of  land  has 
also,  through  the  experience  of  every  city,  shown  that  the  oppor- 
tunity affords  sufficient  sanction  for  securing  such  profits  in  land 
as  to  make  the  securing  of  normal  standards  of  housing  impossible 
in  large  American  cities  for  the  workingman  on  small  wages. 

To  prevent  the  cost  of  congestion,  that  is,  the  economic  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  being  thrown  upon  private  or  public  charity,  three 
measures,  at  least,  are  essential,  and  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
repeat,  they  may  be  defined  again  briefly: 

First.  Such  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  land  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  normal  housing  for  families  on  a  small  income. 
This  means  a  rational  arrangement  on  a  health  basis  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities. 

On  this  point  President-Emeritus  Eliot  says:  "  Tt  appears, 
then,  that  reform  in  the  laying  out  of  American  cities  must,  in 
general,  wait  for  the  coming  of  two  other  great  reforms,  first,  for 
municipal  reform,  and,  secondly,  for  the  reform  of  the  existing 
methods  of  local  taxation.  Every  successful  effort  in  favor  of 
municipal  or  tax-law  reform  will  tell  toward  the  physical   and 
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moral  improvement  of  American  cities;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
the  men  and  women  who  appreciate  what  immense  losses  of  life. 
health  and  happiness  and  industrial  effectiveness  are  due  to  bad 
planning,  or  no  planning,  of  American  cities,  must  do  their  best 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  whole  subject." 

This  is  not  a  note  of  pessimism,  but  a  frank  acknowledgment 
that  the  present  system  by  which  we  tax  the  poor  into  greater 
poverty  and  into  sickness,  due  to  unhealthy  living  conditions,  and 
then  double  tax  the  community  to  support  institutions  to  care 
for  them,  which  should  be  unnecessary,  is  poor  economy,  bad 
morals  and  worse  finance. 

The  second  measure  to  be  adopted  is  the  securing  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  reasonable  hours  of  work.  In  order  of  importance  this 
should  come  second,  since  the  consummate  genius  which  character- 
izes land  speculation,  by  discounting  the  future  health  of  the 
community,  will  rely  successfully  upon  securing  the  maximum 
oruel  portion  of  any  income  which  may  be  earned  by  all  the  po^r 
classes. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  workingman'; 
wages  be  assigned  as  a  normal  proportion  to  be  spent  for  rent,  the 
remaining  three-fourths  will  not  suffice,  with  the  wages  of  ten? 
of  thousands  of  workingmen,  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able standard  of  efficiency,  either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
families. 

We  must,  therefore,  make  an  adequate  provision  for  a  decent 
proportion  of  income  for  shelter.  The  remainder  must  be  ade- 
quate to  insure  the  American  standard,  not  on  the  Fourth-of-Juk 
sense,  but  on  a  permanent  365-days-a-year  basis. 

The  third  essential  is  the  reasonable  distribution  of  factories 
according  to  transit  facilities.  No  working  man  can  profitably 
spend  the  enormous  amount  of  energy  and  vitality  or  car  fare. 
which  is  required  in  many  of  our  great  cities,  for  him  to  £et  to 
his  work  from  a  place  where  .he  has  a  human,  standard  of  living. 

The  task  of  preventing  physical  deterioration  and  a  moral  dis- 
solution, as  merely  outlined,  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  one,  however. 
which  challenges  the  interest  of  every  member  of  this  Conference, 
and  admittedly  deserves  every  consideration  and  every  coopera- 
tion in  furthering  the  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  living,  through  dealing  with  the  fundamental  economic  condi- 
tions recognized. 

Such  a  campaign  cannot  be  won  in  a  single  year,  but  we  frankly 
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admit  that  much  of  our  charitable  effort  is  wasted,  that  we  make 
necessary  much  of  our  correctional  effort,  and  we  must  frankly 
accept  the  task  and  set  ourselves  resolutely  to  work  to  achieve  the 
measure  fundamental  to  the  successful  reduction  and,  in  large 
measure,  elimination  of  our  charitable  and  correctional  efforts. 

Mb.  Hebberd:     The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Bailey 
B.     Burritt,    assistant    secretary    of    the    State    Charities    Aid 


Mr.  Bubbitt:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Confer- 
ence :  I  must  preface  my  few  remarks  to  Mr.  Marsh's  paper  by 
saying  that  in  some  particulars  what  I  shall  say  refers  particu- 
larly to  the  paper  which  he  prepared  and  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  me.  With  his  fertility  of  thought  and  readiness  of  speech 
he  has  modified  this  somewhat,  so,  in  some  minor  particulars,  my 
paper  may  not  apply  to  just  what  he  said. 

The  paper  just  read  has  attempted  to  show  us  that  congestion 
of  population  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  death  rate;  that  the  death 
rate  is  greater  because  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  contagious  and 
infectious  disease,  and  particularly  because  of  the  increase  in 
tuberculosis.  This,  he  says,  is  an  admitted  fact;  indeed  so  gen- 
eral in  its  admission  that  he  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  elaborate  investigations  made  along  this  line. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  consider  that  there  are 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  that  sickness  and 
death  rates  are  in  such  a  direct  ratio  with  population  ]>cr  acre. 
Congestion  must  be  defined  in  other  terms  than  an  excess  of  100 
or  125  per  acre,  for  the  simple  reason  that  two  acres  having  the 
same  population  may  be  far  from  having  the  same  degree  of 
congestion.  The  density  of  population  per  acre  in  one  of  the 
large,  modern  apartment  hotels  in  New  York  City  is  greater  than 
that  of  many  districts  which  might  properly  be  called  congested 
districts,  and  yet  these  hotels  are  not  necessarily  congested,  nor 
is  their  death  rate  or  rate  of  sickness  excessively  high.  Indeed, 
quite  the  converse  appears  to  be  the  case. 

Nor  is  congestion  adequately  defined  when  we  add  the  further 
qualifications  that  more  than  two  in  a  room  constitute  a  state  of 
congestion,  and  that  more  than  one  person  for  every  400  or  even 
800  cubic  feet  of  space  means  a  congested  condition.  One  per- 
son in  a  room  with  1,000  cubic  feet  is  in  a  congested  room  if  there 
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is  not  adequate  provision  for  light  and  ventilation.  Manifestly. 
also,  the  furnishings  and  conveniences  that  accompany  a  given 
space  are  potent  factors  in  congestion.  A  given  space  housing  a 
family  of  five,  which  does  not  provide  hot  water  and  which  has 
no  private  toilet  facilities,  is  more  congested  than  the  same  space 
which  provides  those  conveniences.  Again,  a  given  space  housing 
a  family  of  five  in  a  district  having  park,  playground  and  roof 
garden  facilities  is  much  less  congested  than  the  same  space  with- 
out these  facilities.  And,  finally,  a  given  space  housing  a  family 
of  five,  which  has  an  income  ample  to  provide  warm  clothing  and 
nourishing  food,  is  less  congested  than  the  same  space  housing  a 
family  of  the  same  size  without  the  necessary  income. 

I  call  attention  to  these  obvious  facts  simply  because  I  wish  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  before  we  can  make  statements  about  the 
relation  between  the  congestion  and  the  health  of  a  community 
we  must  determine  more  accurately  than  we  have  as  yet  deter- 
mined what  we  mean  by  congestion.  The  first  point,  therefore, 
which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we  have  not  as  yet  sufficiently  studied 
and  analyzed  the  situation  to  accurately  define  congestion  and 
that  we  are  not,  therefore,  in  a  position,  as  yet  to  standardize 
housing  conditions  and  set  a  minimum  below  which  society  shall 
say,  "  Thou  shalt  not."  Such  a  standardization  is  necessary,  but 
we  must  have  data  before  it  can  be  properly  made. 

I,  being  a  layman  and  not  an  expert  in  matters  of  congestion. 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  such  a  definition  as  I  feel  should 
be  made,  but  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  any  definition  which 
neglects  any  one  of  the  factors  which  I  have  mentioned,  viz.,  pop- 
ulation per  acre,  population  per  room,  population  per  cubic  foot, 
population  per  so  many  units  of  light,  population  per  so  many 
units  of  ventilation,  relation  of.  population  to  toilet  facilities,  to 
hot  water  facilities,  to  park,  playground  and  roof  garden  facili- 
ties, and  to  income  available  for  clothing  and  food,  is  not  an 
adequate  definition  of  congestion. 

Akin  to  the  lack  of  clear  definition  is  the  lack  of  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  causes  of  congestion.  The  paper  which  has  just  been 
read  says: 

"  Four  important  factors  in  producing  congestion  should  be 
considered  in  this  connection:  (1)  Low  wages  and  long  hours  of 
work;  (2)  a  low  moral  standing;  (J))  a  low  intellectual  standard; 
and  (4)  land  speculation. 

Of  these  four,  the  first  and  the  fourth,  i.  e.,  "low  wages  and 
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long  Lours  of  work"  and  "land  speculation"  are  doubtless 
"  important  factors  in  producing  congestion."  Of  the  second  and 
third,  however,  it  is  fair  to  ask:  Do  people  flock  into  congested 
tenements  because  of  low  moral  standards  and  low  intellectual 
standards,  or  are  the  prevailing  low  moral  and  intellectual  stand- 
ards the  result  of  living  in  congested  tenements? 

Even  in  the  case  of  low  wages  and  land  speculation,  which  are 
assigned  as  causes,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  very  con- 
gestion tends,  by  multiplying  the  supply,  to  lower  wages,  and  con- 
gestion surely  is  a  factor  in  making  land  speculation  possible, 
so  that  even  low  wages  and  land  speculation  are  part  cause  and 
part  effect.  Certain  other  factors  seem  quite  as  essential  as  those 
mentioned.  I  have  in  mind  such  factors  as  the  centralization  of 
manufacturing  and  industries,  and  the  limitation  of  transit  facili- 
ties. But  these  again' are  in  part  cause  and  in  part  effect.  I 
suspect  that  to  get  a  more  fundamental  cause  of  congestion  one 
must  go  back  even  further.  It  may  seem  axiomatic  and  a  mere  .' 
truism  to  say  that  population  concentrates  and  tends  to  congest 
because  population  desires  to  concentrate,  and  yet  most  primary 
causes  are  axiomatic.  Congestion  from  this  point  of  view  is 
simply  the  "  nth  degree "  expression  of  the  primary  instinct  of 
sociability.  It  is  the  gregarious  instinct  highly  developed.  That 
the  individual  or  the  family  removed  from  it  longs  to  get  back 
to  it  is  the  experience  of  every  agency  undertaking  to  remove 
people  from  congested  districts  to  the  wholesomeness  of  country 
air. 

But  I  will  not  develop  further  this  thought.  I  have  raised 
it  simply  to  make  my  second  point,  viz.,  that  in  addition  to  the' 
lack  of  an  adequate  definition  of  congestion  there  is  an  equally 
inadequate  lack  of  clear  statements  as  to  the  causes  of  congestion. 
And  the  corollary  of  this  is  that  no  great  progress  can  be  made 
in  preventing  congestion  until  the  causes  are  clearly  recognized. 

And  this  leads  to  my  third  point,  viz.,  that  we  have  not  yet, 
and,  until  much  more  preliminary  work  is  done,  cannot  have  a 
program  for  "the  housing  problem,"  which  I  prefer  as  a  more 
suggestive  term  for  the  problem  of  congestion. 

And  yet  the  housing  problem  is  probably  the  biggest  problem 
in  the  field  of  social  work.  The  great  wall  against  which  the 
tuberculosis  fight  rebounds  and  confuses  its  warriors  is  the  hous- 
ing problem.  To  speak  from  my  own  experience  as  assistant 
secretary  for  the  Hospital  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
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Association,  the  one  thing  making  greatly  increased  hospital  facili- 
ties imperative  (and  they  are  undoubtedly  imperative)  is  the  bad 
housing  which  makes  the  care  of  the  sick  in  their  homes  impossi- 
ble.    Our  biggest  problem,  then,  is  the  housing  problem. 

The  housing  problem  again  is  the  greatest  problem  confronting 
those  aiming  to  deal  with  the  social  evil.  Were  there  no  housing 
problems  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  the  problem  of  drunk- 
enness and  its  whole  train  of  attendant  problems  would  either 
not  exist  or  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  problems  of 
relief  are  more  than  anything  else  problems  of  housing.  It  is 
a  great  factor  in  the  problems  of  education  and  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  even  religion  is  directly  affected  by  it. 

In  spite  of  all  this  we  have  not  concentrated  upon  the  problem 
sufficiently  to  put  a  clear  cut,  decisive  program  in  the  field. 
Probably  the  reader  of  the  paper  just  presented  has  as  clear  a 
program  as  any  one,  and  yet  I  fancy  no  one  would  be  more  ready 
to  admit  than  he  that  his  program  is  still  too  general  and  too 
vague  to  make  much  progress.  For  example,  the  program  which 
he  has  outlined  for  us  includes : 

1.  "  Enforcement  of  minimum  standards  of  living."  Do  we 
know  as  yet  what  a  minimum  standard  of  living  is,  much  less,  how 
to  enforce  it  ? 

2.  "  Restriction  on  land  necessary  to  secure  normal  housing 
conditions."  What  are  normal  housing  conditions,  and  how  shall 
we  restrict  the  land  ?  These,  I  think,  are  still  unanswered 
questions. 

3.  "  Minimum  wage  and  reasonable  hours  of  work."  Has  it 
been  determined  what  a  minimum  wage  is?  The  time  standard 
is,  perhaps,more  generally  recognized  as  satisfactorily  determined. 

4-.  "  Reasonable  distribution  of  factories  in  accordance  with 
transportation  facilities."  What  is  a  reasonable  distribution  and 
how  shall  we  bring  it  about  ? 

Let  me  here  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  am  not  criticising  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  previous  paper,  except  in  so  far  as  I  am 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  plan,  which  is  as  clear  as 
any  in  the  field,  is  as  yet  not  sufficiently  concrete  and  detailed  to 
be  a  working  plan  and  that  it  cannot  be  until  much  more  data 
is  gathered. 

In  conclusion,  then,  may  I  reiterate  the  necessity  of  concen- 
tration upon  the  housing  problem,  the  necessity  of  digging  out 
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earnestly  and  painstakingly  the  facts.  We  must  not  only  adopt 
such  slogans  as  "  A  window  in  every  dark  room,"  but  more  positive 
slogans,  such  as  "  So  many  unite  of  light  in  every  room;  "  the 
minimum  number  consistent  with  healthy  conditions  to  be  estab- 
lished by  law  after  experts  have  all  the  data.  We  must  have  a 
program  for  improving  the  housing  conditions,  and  the  first  step 
in  such  a  program  must  be  the  gathering  of  facts.  Indeed,  I 
might  also  say  that  the  second  and  third  steps  are  like'  unto  the 
first.  With  an  array  of  facts  we  shall  then,  and  not  till  then,  be 
ready  to  fill  in  the  outline  sketch  of  the  field  and  make  a  work- 
ing drawing  of  it.  Public  education,  the  difficult  and  slow 
process  of  bringing  the  facts  into  public  consciousness  and  making 
them  a  part  of  it,  must  then  play  an  important  part  in  making 
the  working  drawings  workable. 

And  now  I  fancy  you  feel  that  I  have  not  made  much  progress 
or  contributed  much  to  the  problem  of  congestion.  If  so,  you  share 
my  own  feeling.  The  necessary  preliminary  to  any  problem,  how 
ever,  is  to  realize  the  unknown  elements  in  it  Not  until  these 
have  been  brought  clearly  to  consciousness  cau  we  make  progress  iu 
acquiring  information  and  putting  positive  content  in  the  problem. 
If  I  have  contributed  anything  by  assisting  to  clear  the  deck  I 
shall  be  contented. 

There  is,  however,  one  additional  point  which  I  wish  briefly 
to  touch  upon  and  then  I  shall  have  finished.  We  do  know  that 
where  poverty  and  density  per  lot  are  found  together  there  i^ 
the  greatest  amount  of  sickness  and  there  society  is  most  harmed 
by  the  spreading  of  disease,  if  ample  provision  be  not  made  for 
caring  for  the  sick  outside  of  their  homes.  Until  the  great  ec<v 
nomic  causes  underlying  poverty  can  be  studied  and  remedied  we 
must  not  abate  one  whit  our  endeavors  to  increase  the  present 
wholly  inadequate  hospital  facilities  for  those  sections  of  our 
cities  where  both  poverty  and  density  per  lot  exists.  If  private 
philanthropy  out  of  the  abundance  of  its  wealth  does  not  provide 
them,  the  city  itself  must,  both  from  self-protective  and  altruistic 
motives.  It  is  the  steadfast  belief  of  the  Committee  which  I  repre- 
sent that  not  only  should  such  hospital  facilities  be  increased 
for  lie  sake  of  the  public  health,  but  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
moved too  far  from  the  communities  which  they  are  to  serve.  Each 
local  section  of  our  large  cities  should  have  its  own  hospital  for  the 
care  of  its  sick,  juBt  the  same  as  it  has  its  own  police  station,  its 
own  fire  station,  its  own  school,  its  own  church,  and  so  forth.  In 
this  way,  quick  and  always  ready  emergency  service  will  be  at 
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hand  and  local  pride  in  the  institution  will  be  developed,  and 
the  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  being  carried  to  a  distant  ac<1 
more  or  less  unknown  institution  will  disappear,  and  many  case- 
which  should  now  be  cared  for  in  hospitals  for  the  sake  of  ik> 
public  health,  ,but  which  through  ignorance,  fear  and  prejudio 
are  not  so  cared  for,  will  be  induced  to  enter  hospitals.  In  par- 
ticular, our  Committee  believes  that  there  is  a  decided  lack  »i 
institutions  for  th«  care  of  contagious  and  infectious  dieases.  I 
refer  not  only  to  tuberculosis  but  to  the  minor  coutagious  disease- 
of  children.  This  ia  not  necessarily  a  charitable  measure.  TV 
well-to-do  sections  need  such  institutions  as  well  as  the  poorer  one-, 
and  a  decided  step  against  the  dangers  of  over-congested  district- 
will  have  been  made  when  adequate  provision  shall  have  been 
secured  fur  caring  for  contagious  diseases  outside  of  the  home. 

Chaieman  Hebbeed:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  the*1 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Parsons:  I  am  interested  in  the  children's  gardens  ii 
New  York,  and  I  would  like  to  spend  about  two  minutes  in  tellins 
you  just  two  things  they  do. 

In  Bellevue  Hospital  this  year  there  has  been  installed  a 
children's  garden  in  connection  with  the  tuberculosis  clinic,  and  in 
a  talk  with  Dr.  Brannan  and  Dr.  Woodruff,  whom  you  have  heard 
from,  they  told  me  yesterday  that  they  are  very  ready  to  say  thai 
it  is  a  great  addition  to  that  boat  service  there  for  the  children,  anil 
they  warmly  recommend  the  continuance  of  it.  That  is  the  firs' 
point,  assisting  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  children's  gardens  they  seem  a  small 
matter,  but  to  some  of  us  who  have  worked  with  them  now  tot 
nine  years  and  have  handled  between  eight  and  nine  thousan  1 
children,  as  a  preventive  measure  they  assume  very  large  im- 
portance, and  the  convention  at  Washington  last  fall  stated  tha'. 
fact  in  awarding  us  a  Gold  Medal  for  the  work  done. 

In  one  park  in  New  York  City,  1,200  children  a  year  learn 
what  fresh  air  and  sunshine  mean,  hygienically.  Learn  it  a- 
children  can  learn  it,  and  learn  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
think  about  it  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  And  I  believe  it  wili 
help  in  solving  Mr.  Marsh's  problem,  for  more  people  to  knov 
what  these  children  are  learning,  because  where  I  live  in  New 
York  there  are  many  homes  where,  although  money  was  no  object 
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in  the  construction,  evidently  neither  the  owner  nor  the  architect 
knew  anything  of  the  value  of  sunlight  or  fresh  air. 

Ms,  Hebberd:  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  If  not,  wo 
shall  proceed  to  the  next  paper,  "  The  Fight  Against  Tubercu- 
losis," by  Dr.  Walter  Sands  Mills,  visiting  physieian  at  the  Tuber- 
culosis Infirmary  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
This  is  probably  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 
Dr.  ilills  has  for  years  been  connected  with  the  work  as  visiting 
physician,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  branches  of  it. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Walter.  Sands  Mills,  M.  D. 

To  understand  the  world-wide  movement  against  tuberculosis, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  the  disease  itself. 

Tuberculosis  has  been  known  for  ages.  In  1882,  Robert  Koch, 
of  Germany,  discovered  that  it  was  caused  by  a  microscopic 
organism  which  he  called  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  In  other 
words,  he  showed  that  tuberculosis  was  a  germ  disease. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  shows  a  preference  for  the  lungs, 
producing  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  consumption.  This  form 
of  the  disease  is  widespread.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one- 
seventh  of  the  world's  population  dies  of  it.  Statistics  from  the 
post-mortem  examinations  of  great  numbers  of  bodies  show  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  them,  at  some  time  or  other  during 
life  have  had  and  been  cured  o.f  tulierculosis. 

The  tukmilusis  invalid  has  fever,  sometimes  chills,  an  iucreased 
pulse  rate,  more  or  less  rapid  breathing,  and  a  cough  with  expec- 
toration. As  the  disease  develops,  all  these  symptons  become  worse, 
the  digestion  usually  becomes  disturbed,  and  there  is  marked 
wasting  of  the  tissues,  the  patient  becoming  very  much  emaciated. 
(Hence  the  ordinary  term  for  the  disease  consumption). 

1'he  opinion  13  now  gaining  ground  that  the  majority  of  patients 
contract  the  disease  early  in  life,  that  it  remains  dormant  for  r, 
shorter  or  longer  time,  and  finally  becomes  active  under  some 
adverse  condition.  After  the  symptoms  have  become  pronounced 
enough  to  be  noticed,  they  rim  a  course  extending  over  months, 
or  even  years,  before  the  victim  dies.  During  this  active  stage 
of  the  disease,  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found  in  large  number- 
Vol.  1  —  29 
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in  the  expectoration,  and  usually  in  the  other  discharges  of  the 
body  as  well. 

The  long  time  that  most  tuberculosis  patients  are  incapacitated 
for  work  makes  the  economic  aide  of  the  disease  one  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  community  at  large.  The  time  given  by  other 
persons  for  the  care  of  such  patients  adds  to  the  economic  cost. 
Add  to  this  again  the  worry,  anxiety  and  grief  caused  by  illness 
and  death,  and  the  toll  exacted  of  humanity  by  this  dread  diseas? 
becomes  incalculable.  No  wonder  the  civilized  world  has  become 
aroused  and  has  begun  a  crusade  against  it ! 

To  eradicate  tuberculosis  the  fight  against  it  naturally  divide- 
itself  into  two. lines  of  attack:  (1)  The  care  of  those  already 
afflicted;  (2)  the  prevention  of  the  disease  in  the  well. 

1.  The  care  of  those  already  afflicted.  Until  recently  tuber 
culosis  was  considered  a  very  fatal  disease.  But  within  the  lasi 
few  years  such  a  large  number  of  dead  bodies,  on  post  mortem 
examination,  have  revealed  evidence  of  cured  tuberculosis  ths: 
it  is  now  known  that  the  disease  is  not  always  fatal.  In  fact,  in 
the  majority  of  persons  attacked,  the  disease  is  eventually  thrown 
off. 

The  discovery  that  tuberculosis  is  a  germ  disease  means  tba! 
the  germ  must  be  planted  before  the  disease  can  develop.  I: 
also  means  that  a  proper  soil  must  be.  provided,  else  the  seed  can 
not  flourish.  The  healed  cases  at  the  autopsy  table  show  that  the 
soil  has  not  been  favorable  in  those  particular  persons. 

The  object  of  treatment,  then,  is  (a)  to  get  rid  of  the  germ,  ami 
(b)  to  make  the  soil  unfavorable  to  its  growth. 

(a)  The  first  is  impossible  insido  the  body,  except  as  the  soii 
is  made  unfavorable,     (b)  The  best  way  to  make  the  soil  unfavor-     I 
able  is  to  upbuild  the  body,  and  the  three  great  factors  in  that 
upbuilding  are  (1)  rest,  (2)  pure  air,  and  (3)  good,  nourishing 

food. 

I  put  rest  first  because  I  believe  that  it  is  the  factor  most  often 
neglected.  Rest  means  mental,  as  well  as  physical  quiet.  Th>: 
lung  invalid  will  not  get  well  when  under  mental  strain,  nor 
will  he  get  well  when  under  a  physical  strain.  The  maluTfc 
effects  of  worry  will  show  themselves  in  an  aggravation  of  ihc 
general  symptoms  of  the  patient,  fever,  cough  and  emaciation:  the 
evil  effects  of  physical  exertion  will  show  themselves  in  the  sanif 
way. 
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Pure  air  is  essential.  It  supplies  more  oxygen  than  vitiated  air, 
and  with  a  diseased  lung  a  patient  needs  more  oxygen.  Pure  air 
acts  like  an  antiseptic  dressing  to  a  surgical  wound,  and  tends  to 
heal  the  diseased  lung  tissue.  The  air  acts  also  as  a  tonic  and  the 
patient  fetls  better  in  every  way. 

Good,  nourishing  food  is  necessary  to  repair  the  excessive 
waste. 

To  these  must  he  added  proper  medical  supervision,  for  the 
consumptive  is  an  invalid  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  must 
lie  cared  for  as  such.     He  is  not  simply  a  sociological  curiosity. 

The  well-to-do  patient  is  able  to  provide  himself  with  whatever 
is  necdful,*and  can  surround  himself  with  th?  proper  environment 
at  home  or  elsewhere  as  seems  best.  The  poor  patient,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  be  helped.  If  he  cannot  afford  rest,  fresh  air,  good 
food  and  medical  attention,  then  these  things  nvust  be  provided 
for  him. 

Many  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  up  and  about. 
The  rich  patient  can  go  to  his  physician  when  he  feels  badly.  For 
the  poor  patient  the  special  tuberculosis  clinic  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  New  York  City  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  has  been 
divided  into  districts,  each  district  having  its  own  clinic.  If  a 
patient  applies  to  a  clinic  outside  his  district  he  is  referred  back 
to  the  one  to  which  he  belongs.  If  a  patitnt  moves  out  of  a  district 
he  is  transferred  to  the  clinic  of  the  new  district.  Each  clinic  has 
a  visiting  nurse  who  follows  the  patient  to  his  home  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  hygiene  and  to  improved  care  of  the  invalid.  If 
conditions  warrant  it  he  is  referred  to  a  day  camp  or  a  sanitarium, 
as  seems  best.  Other  members  of  the  family  are  sent  to  the  clinic 
for  examination  if  deemed  necessary.  Extra  food,  clothing,  or 
other  necessities  are  supplied.  In  this  way  much  real  good  is  done 
for  the  patient  and  his  family,  and  many  new  cases  are  discovered 
that  would  not  he  otherwise. 

The  special  tuberculosis  clinic,  with  its  associated  social  service 
department,  accomplishes  more  than  any  other  one  factor  in  the 
general  attack  on  tuberculosis.  The  sick  patient  is  properly 
guided,  his  family  is  protected  from  contagion  and  otherwise  cared 
for,  new  cases  are  discovered  and  brought  under  control. 

Day  camps  —  and  recently  a  night  camp- — have  been  organ- 
ized where  patients,  able  to  be  about,  may  spend  their  time  in  the 
open  air.  Here  they  can  also  rest.  Good  food  is  supplied  free. 
These  camps  do  much  for  patients  not  too  eiek.    Children  sent  to 
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them  are  now  provided  with  teachers  so  that  their  schooling  may 
go  on  just  the  same. 

New  York  State  and  New  York  City  have  each  tstablishol 
sanatoria  for  early  cases.  Their  capacities  are  limited,  howevtr, 
and  more  are  needed,  TheTe  are  many  private  sanatoria  for  the 
well-to-do.  There  is  crying  need  for  endowed  sanatoria  for  person- 
who  can  pay  a  very  modest  sum  per  week,  but  who  are  too  prowl 
to  accept  free  treatment. 

Poor  persons,  too  sick  to  be  up,  are  best  cared  for  in  special 
hospitals.  Some  have  been  provided,  but  there  are  not  enough. 
The  special  hospital  for  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  great  needs  "f 
the  hour.  It  is  essential  that  the  very  sick  poor  tuberculosis 
patient  be  taken  from  his  surroundings  and  placed  in  a  better 
environment.  The  advanced  case  needs  to  be  kept  in  a  comfort- 
able place  in  this  climate.  Tents  are  not  serviceable.  In  bail 
weather,  or  in  the  severe  cold  of  the  northern  winters,  a  tent  has 
to  be  kept  closed,  and  a  closed  tent  is  an  abomination. 

The  new  pavilions  for  tuberculosis,  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  the  Tuberculosis  Infirmary  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  under  the  administration  of  Commissioner  Hcbb;nl 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  are  models.  They  are  of 
stone,  four  stories  high.  Each  floor  is  divided  into  small  wards 
of  fourteen  beds  each.  Every  window  reach?1-  to  the  floor  and  is 
wide  enough  for  a  hospital  bed  to  pass  through  to  the  broad  piazza 
which  runs  around  each  ward.  During  the  daytime,  in  pleasant 
weather,  the  beds  with  the  patients  in  them,  can  b?  run  out  on  tin1 
piazzas.  On  pleasant  nights  they  can  be  left  out  over  night.  Id 
bad  weather  the  patients  can  be  kept  indoors.  If  necessary  to 
change  the  bedding,  or  clothing,  the  bed  can  be  placed  inside  am! 
the  change  made  without  chilling  the  patient.  Patients  able  to  1* 
up  and  about  can  dress  and  undress  without  exposure.  "  Ample 
examining  and  dressing  rooms  are  also  provided,  thus  factlitattiii! 
medical  examinations  without  exposure  to  weather  or  to  fellow 
patients.  Each  ward  has  a  sun  parlor  for  use  in  inclement  weather, 
and  on  each  pavilion  is  a  roof  garden,  which  can  be  reached  by 
way  of  the  elevator. 

On  Staten  Island  the  department  is  erecting  a  special  tuber- 
culosis hospital  on  the  pavilion  plan,  each  pavilion  of  a  type 
somewhat  like  the  new  pavilions  at  the  Metropolitan,  but  bnilr 
of  concrete  instead  of  stone.  The  architect,  Sir.  Raymond  F. 
Almirall, —  the    architect    of   both   groups    of    buildings,   by  the 
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way  —  has  arranged  the  pavilions  on  Staten  Island  like  a  clock 
dial,  nine  of  them  altogether.  At  eight  a.  m.  the  sun  will  he 
exactly  opposite  the  sun  parlors  of  pavilion  No.  1,  at  nine  a.  m. 
opposite  pavilion  No;  2,  and  so  till  four  p.  m.,  when  it  will  be 
exactly  opposite  pavilion  No.  9.  In  this  way  each  pavilion  is  sure 
of  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine. 

These  new  buildings,  both  at  the  Metropolitan  and  at  Staten 
Island,  will  provide  ideal  places  for  physical  rest  and  fresh  air 
treatment.  Moreover,  the  patients  will  be  cared  for  near  home, 
where  relatives  and  friends  may  visit  them.  Patients  in  the  early 
stages  of  tuberculosis  may,  perhaps,  be  benefited  by  -a  change  of 
climate,  if  free  from  care.  But  the  sick  patient,  far  advanced  in 
the  disease,  is  best  taken  care  of  near  home,  where  his  family  can 
see  him. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  tuberculosis  patients  for  which  pro- 
vision is  inadequate,  almost  nil,  in  fact.  I  mean  patients  in  fair 
general  health,  but  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  fever,  cough  and 
expectoration;  patients  in  the  active  stage  of  the  disease,  but  not 
yet  bedridden.  Sanatoria  do  not  want  such  cases,  they  want  them 
much  earlier,  before  there  is  marked  fever.  When  fever  is  per- 
sistent, such  patients  are  dismissed  as  not  suitable.  In  a  proper 
climate,  with  proper  care,  much  could  be  done  for  these  cases  and 
some  would  undoubtedly  recover.  In  hospitals  for  advanced  cases, 
with  their  depressing  surroundings,  these  patients  go  down  hill. 
It  is  wrong  to  send  moderately  advanced  cases  to  hospitals;  it  is 
equally  wrong  to  throw  them  out  of  the  sanatoria.  It  would  seem 
that  even  the  sanatoria  might  have  less  anxiety  to  keep  their  death 
rates  at  zero,  and  more  anxiety  to  do  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
even  if  a  patient  does  die  now  and  then. 

2.   The  prevention  of  the  diseases  in  the  veil. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  teach  those  already  Bick  and  throwing 
off  tubercle  bacilli,  and  persons  in  chargo  of  such  patients,  how 
to  destroy  the  bacilli.  The  expectoration  should  he  received  in 
napkins  which  are  immediately  destroyed,  or  in  vessels  containing 
an  antiseptic  solution  which  can  lie  cleansed  and  sterilized  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  other  discharges  of  the  patient  should  be 
promptly  disposed  of  where  they  can  do  no  harm. 

But  many  persons  are  disseminating  tuberculosis  gprms  through 
the  atmosphere,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  so  that  all 
of  us  are  more  or  less  exposed,  and  must  frequently  take  into  the 
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system  millions  of  tubercle  bacilli.  To  prevent  their  taking  root 
and  growing  the  well  person  must  be  kept  in  prime  physical 
condition. 

Anything  that  tends  to  pull  down  a  person,  physically  or 
mentally,  mak&i  him  more  susceptible  to  this  disease.  Right 
living  and  right  thinking  will  keep  him  well.  Here  the  layman 
can  help. 

Child  labor  is  a  potent  factor  in  ruining  health,  and,  indirectly, 
in  producing  tuberculosis.     This  is  one  great  field  of  prevention. 

Another  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis  is  the 
ill-lighted  and  ill-ventilated  work  place,  be  it  factory,  or  store,  or 
kitchen.  By  making  a  campaign  for  improvement  in  these  places 
another  great  field  of  prevention  will  be  covered. 

A  third  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  factor  in  indirectly  pro- 
ducing tuberculosis  is  improper  housing.  The  campaign  for 
increased  light  and  air  in  dwelling  places  is  the  greatest  field 
for  prevention. 

Sunlight  is  the  best  and  most  thorongh  germicide  there  is. 
Tuberculosis  germs  die  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  in  a  very 
few  hours.  In  diffused  daylight  they  live  ar  most  but  a  few  days. 
Have  the  homes  and  the  work  places  bright  .and  sunny,  and  germ; 
cannot  thrive.  Moreover,  bright,  cheerful  living  rooms  and  work 
places  improve  and  keep  improred  the  general  condition  of  those 
who  live  and  work  in  thein,  and  so  make  -them  more  resistant  to 
possible  infection,  • 

Chairman  Hebderd:  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be 
opened   by   Dr.    Royal    S.   Copeland,    dean   of   the    Homeopathic 

Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  formerly  trustee  of  the 
Michigan  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium. 

Dr.    Copelakd:    In   common   with  Dr.   -Mills,   who  has  jnsi 

■  presented  his  interesting  address,  in  commr.u  with  Commissioner 
Hebberd,  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  your  speaker  is 
greatly  interested,  more  as  a  citizen,  however,  than  as  a  physician, 
in  the  efforts  being  made  to  exterminate  the  great  White  Plafnie. 
He  wonders  how  any  man  or  woman,  whose  heart  beats  with  love 
for  humanity,  can  view  with  complacency  the  dreadful  ravages  of 
this  disease.  Were  the  condition  like  other  manifestation  of 
natural  causes,  as.  for  instance,  the  earthquake,  the  cyclone,  pro- 
longed   drought,   flood,   or   pestilence   in   more    active  form,  we 
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might  fold  our  hands  and  piously  leave  to  Providence  the  inscruta- 
bility of  a  most  trying  but  inevitable  evil.  But  humanity  has 
ever  struggled  against  death  and  early  learned  the  religious 
importance  of  protection  against  infectious  disease.  From  Mt. 
Sinai  and  Holy  of  Holies  oame  our  first  lessons  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  From  that  period,  on  an  authority  high  as  Deity, 
there  has  been  a  struggle  against  pestilential  death.  Not  war, 
not  the  black  plague,  nor  the  sea,  not  the. elements,  not  all  of  them 
combined  can  begin  to  compare  with  dread  consumption  as  a 
harvester  of  human  life.  Where  is  the  community  in  all  this 
world,  where  the  acre,  where  the  house,  where,  indeed,  the  house- 
hold, which  has  been  proof  against  this  foe?  Undoubtedly  within 
sound  of  this  voice  are  persons. who  have  more  than  altruistic 
reasons  for  an  interest  in  tuberculosis. 

This  disease  is  the  chief  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States. 
When  one  contemplates  the  many  ways  there  are  to  shufflle  off  this 
mortal  coil, —  drowning,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  yellow 
fever,  heart  failure,  automobiles,  old  age,  appendicitis,  blood 
poisoning,  cellar  stairs,  elevators,  and  doctors  —  he  must  he 
impressed  with  the  dreadful  fatality  of  a  disease  responsible  for 
a  dozen  deaths  in  every  hundred.  Every  eighth  death  in  America 
is  due  to  tuberculosis,  150,000  persons  annually  dying  from  con- 
sumption. In  New  York  state  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
alone  is  larger  than  the  combined  death  rate  from  croup,  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  measles,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  smallpox, 
and  typhoid  fever.  Even  though  it  may  sound  sensational,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say,  as  Dr.  Mills  has  stated,  that  almost  every  indi- 
vidual at  some  time  or  other  has  a  tubucular  lesion.  Only 
recently,  Nageli,  an  eminent  Italian  anatomist,  made  an  examina- 
tion of  500  bodies,  the  first  500  presented  at  his  laboratory,  and 
found  evidence  of  active  or  healed  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in 
497  of  these.  Think  of  it !  At  some  time  or  other,  all  hut  three 
of  *hese  500  people  had  had  tuberculosis! 

With  these  facts  before  him,  can  you  blame  your  speaker  for 
an  intense  desire  to  help  humanity  in  its  fight  against  consump- 
tion? Would  that  my  tongue  could  become  a  burning  flame  to 
light  the  way  of  the  poor,  the  crowded,  the  oxygen  starved,  the 
house-dwelling  people,  to  a  better  way  of  living  and  to  increased 
years  of  usefulness.  Consumption  is  not  an  inevitable  disease, 
and,  taken  in  its  incipiency,  almost  every  case  is  arrestable,  if  not 
curable. 
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The  institutional  treatment  of  consumption  may  be  viewed 
from  two  standpoints.  One  school  of  thought  considers  the  dis- 
ease purely  as  a  sociological  problem.  It  computes  the  value  of 
a  human,  life  and  counts  the  loss  to  the  state  because  inactivirr 
of  the  individual.  The  sociologist  figures  the  ehances  of  infection 
of  other  units  of  society,  and  isolates  the  victim  of  the  disease  in 
order  that  social  fabric  may  not  be  contaminated.  Health  is 
considered  merely  as  an  investment,  and  the  victim  is  placed  in 
the  way  of  cure  in  order  that  society's  capital  may  not  be  dis- 
sipated. From  this  standpoint  alone  the  state  can  well  afford 
every  facility  for  arresting  the  disease  and  protecting  its  citizen- 
ship against  infection.  For  the  sake  of  its  comfort  it  provide' 
asylums  for  the  hopelessly  insane.  ITow  much  better  is  it  to  pro- 
vide institutions  for  the  care  of  consumptives  who,  in  mam' 
instances,  will  he  returned  to  useful  citizenship  after  half  a  vtar"? 
residence. 

Every  consumptive  ignorant  of  his  duty  to  society  ami  earele-- 
of  the  simplest  sanitary  rules,  is  at  the  apex  of  a  great  soeia; 
cone.  He  infects  others,  each  of  these  in  turn  infects  still  other;. 
So  the  ever-widening  circle  reaches  out  into  posterity.  To  care 
for  one  individual,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  social  economy 
because  it  means  the  prevention  of  innumerable  possible  ease?. 
directly  traceable  to  the  first. 

The  average  individual,  however,  is  better  pleased  to  take  tb 
humanitarian  view  of  the  institutional  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
And  where  can  be  found  a  more  worthy  eharitv?  Consumption 
is  essentially  a  house  disease.  Tt  is  found  in  tenement  district, 
in  crowded  houses;  it  is  the  product  of  bad  sanitation  or  wtom 
living.  All  of  the  home  surroundings  of  the  very  poor  predispose 
to  the  disease.  It  is  not  denied  the  rich,  of  course,  but  the  prcat 
majority  of  eases  are  found  among  the  poorer  classes.  .The 
inferior  food,  the  crowded  homes,  the  poorly  ventilated  sleeping 
rooms,  the  broken  and  short  rest,  the  strenuous  life,  the  inade- 
quate clothing,  all  these  things  are  important  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  proper  soil  for.  the  growth  of  the  disease.  Whal 
charity,  therefore,  can  he  nobler  than  to  snatch  the  victim  from 
these  surroundings  and  transport  hiin  to  a  place  suited  for  a  cure! 

It  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  organization  that  eviiy 
state,  and  most  of  the  large  cities,  are  taking  part  in  the  world- 
wide movement  against  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Mills  has  entertain- 
ingly told  us  of  the  work  in  Xew  York,  especially  in  New  York 
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City.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  what  he  said  regarding 
patients  in  fair,  general  'health  having  some  fever,  cough  and 
expectoration ;  patients  in  the  active  stage  of  the  disease,  but  not 
yet  bedridden.  He  told  us  that  where  fever  is .  persistent,  the 
sanatoria  do  not  want  such  cases  and  they  are  dismissed  as  unsuit- 
able. He  stated,  further,  that  "  the  sanatoria  might  have  less 
anxiety  to  keep  their  death  rates  at  zero  and  more  to  do  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  even  if  a  patient  does  die  now  and  then." 
I  thoroughly  coincide  with  this  view  of  the  essayist.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  original  commission  which,  under  'authority  of 
one  of  the  great  states,  made  investigation  of  the  curability  of 
tuberculosis,  and  which  afterward  was  entrusted  with  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site,  erection  of  suitable  buildings  and  the  operation  of 
a  state  sanatorium.  I  was  impressed  then  with  the  great  anxiety 
to  find  "  suitable  eases  "  for  admission  to  this  institution.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  desire  rather  to  make  a  record  than  actually  to  do 
good.  This  was  not  an  unworthy  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
commission,  because  these  were  pioneer  days  in  this  movement 
and  it  was  necessary  to  educate  the  public  to  the  belief  that  con- 
sumption can  be  cured.  1  know  my  own  skepticism  regarding  the 
curability  of  tuberculosis,  even  in  its  ineipieucy.  Indeed,  even 
after  my  appointment  upon  this  commission,  I  did  not  face  the 
problem  with  any  degree  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  until  we  had 
visited  Trudeau's  establishment  in  the  Adirondacks  and  studied 
the  original  records  that  I  came  to  accept  the  truth  that  tubercu- 
losis can  be  cured.  As  you  are,  perhaps,  aware,  every  "gradu- 
ate "  of  Trudeau's  institution  is  obligated  to  report  during  his 
lifetime,  at  least  once  a  'year.  These  reports  are  collated,  and, 
at  a  glance,  one  can  see  the  condition  at  the  entrance  and  the 
present  condition  of  every  living  "graduate."  As  must  be 
expected,  some  died  soon  after  leaving  the  institution,  but  of  those 
discharged  as  "  cured  "  or  "  apparently  cured,"  the  great  majority 
are  alive  and  well  to-day.  From  fifty  to  seventyjfive  per  cent,  are 
dismissed  as  cured  or  apparently  so,  and  more  than  half  of  these, 
after  a  lapse  of  from  one  to  twenty  years,  are  alive  to  testify 
to  the  greatness  of  Trudeau.  These  facts,  however,  have  not  been 
in  possession  of  the  public,  or,  at  least,  not  until  very  recently, 
has  the  public  come  to  realize  how  well  founded  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  leaders  in  this  fight  against  the  White  Plague.  On  this 
account  it  has  seemed  necessary  for  the  sanatoria  to  take  only 
selected  cases  in  order  that  very  positive  evidence  of  the  reliability 
of  the  treatment  might  be  given  to  the  people.     The  theory  was 
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that  if  there  should  be  a  large  death  rate  in  the  sanatoria  it  might 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 'the  system.  It  has  been 
well  known  that  these  patients  are  to  stay  from  three  to  sis 
months,  only  and,  if  during  this  short  period  a  large  number 
should  die,  it  might  seem  to  the  unthinking  that  there  is  no  real 
virtue  in  the  modern  ideas.  This  led  our  commission,  and  has 
doubtless  led  the  trustees  of  other  institutions,  to  exclude  casis 
which  were  known  to  be  unfavorable.  The  time  has  passed,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  necessary  to  bolster  up  the  results  of  the  modern 
system.  Every  body  recognizes,  or  should  recognize,  the  beneficent 
results  of  the  present  methods,  and  I  agree  with  the  essayist  tha; 
there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  of  undue  attempts  by  exclusion  of 
cases  to  keep  the  death  rate  of  the  sanatoria  at  a  low  point. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  public  sanatoria  is 
to  educate  victims  of  the  disease  in  the  right  ways  of  living. 
Perhaps  the  mental  effect  of  an  occasional  death  in  the  sanatoria 
would  be  depressing  and  make  these  institutions  less  popular  with 
the  patients  themselves.  On  this  account  it  may  be  that  the  sana- 
toria for  incipient  cases  are  justified  still  in  excluding  unsuitable 
cases. 

It  is  true,  certainly,  that  institutions  for  this  disease  are  abso- 
lutely inadequate  in  number.  For  years  to  come,  in  this  division, 
dependence  must  be  placed  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  use  of 
the  institutional  methods  in  the  home  itself.  Every  person  who 
has  spent  a  period  of  time  in  a  properly  conducted  sanitarium 
must  acquire  habits  of  his  own,  and  such  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease as  to  make  him  a  teacher  of  right  living  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood or  community.  Not  only  do  the  graduates  of  the  institutions 
go  out  as  teachers  but,  also,  the  effect  of  the  many  public  meeting? 
which  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  and  the  various  local  boards  of  health,  and 
the  many  charitable  organizations,  has  already  borne  fruit  in  the 
improved  ways  of  living  of  the  people  generally,  and  especially  of 
the  housed-in  portion  of  the  great  cities.  It  was  apparent  to  thos- 
of  us  who  have  occasion  to  go  into  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
that,  after  the  active  crusade  of  last  winter,  there  were  manifesta- 
tions of  improved  conditions  among  the  poor.  Attention  is  now 
being  given  to  proper  ventilation,  the  windows  are  left  open,  better 
food  is  demanded  and  pure  milk  is  sought  after.  The  tubercu- 
losis clinics  are  voluntarily  patronized  and  the  district  nurses  arc 
welcomed  as  never  before. 
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As  a  result  of  the  present-day  agitation  of  right  living,  the 
people  generally  are  improving  their  daily  walk.  I  desire  for  a 
moment  to  pose  as  a  prophet,  and,  while  it  is  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous and  even  dangerous  to  assume  prophetic  powers,  yet 
it  seems  the  trend  of  affairs  indicates  the  certain  fulfillment  of 
this  prophecy:  Within  five  years'  time  people  will  make  use 
of  their  porches  in  the  winter  time,1  even  in  this  climate,  as  they 
do  in  the  summer.  The  ladies  will  have  their  bridge  parties, 
tea  parties,  and  "  talkTfests  "  on  the  porches  in  January  as  com- 
monly as  they  now  do  the  same  things  in  August,  When  the  time 
comes  that  the  popular  fear  of  exposure  to  cold  and  fresh  air 
shall  have  subsided,  and  when  people  go  out  of  doors  to  get  rid 
of  colds  they  will  discover  that  the  sum  total  of  human  life  has 
been  increased  and  that  the  amount  of  physical  suffering  for  the 
individual  has  been  very  much  decerased  by  this  common  sense 
practice.  It  is  not  probable  that  God  intended  people  to  live 
like  hot-house  flowers,  but  in  His  providence  He  intended  them 
to  breathe  the  pure  air,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  and  to  live  largely 
on  oirt-of-door  life.  Van  Dyke,  in  his  "Footpath  to  Peace,  spoke 
most  wisely  when  he  said,  "  Spend  as  much  time  as  you  can  in 
God's  out  of  doors." 

In  snite  of  Dr.  Gofdwater's  views,  as  stated  by  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  Mills  has  said  enough  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  any  afflicted  individual  who  has  the  energy  may 
spare  himself  a  fatal  issue.  During  his  period  of  treatment  the 
patient  may  be  in  pleasant  surroundings,  and  happy  in  spite  of 
bis  physical  condition.  He  may  look  forward  to  a  life  of  activity 
and  usefulness,  and,  beyond  the  loss  of  a  half  year  by  enforced 
idleness,  he  has  no  occasion  for  the  slightest  gloom.  During  this 
period  he  will  learn  nature's  manner  of  life  and  will  go  forth,  not 
only  cured  in  himself,  but  an  agent  of  cure  for  others.  He  will 
preach  John  M uir's  sermon.  You  will  recall  bis  language: 
"  Climb  the  mountains  and  get  their  good  tidings.  Nature's  peace 
will  flow  into  you  as  sunshine  flows  into  trees.  The  winds  will 
blow  their  own  freshness  into  you,  and  the  storms  their  energy, 
while  "cares  will  drop  off  like  autumn  leaves." 

Freedom  from  care  and  out-of-door  life,  my  friends,  are  the 
secret  of  longevity.  To  avoid  consumption  and  to  live  long  in  the 
beautiful  land  God  has  given  us  is  the  reward  of  right  habits. 
Learn  the  lesson  exemplified  by  Trudeau  and  go  thou  and  do 
likewise. 
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Chairman  Hebberd:    Is  there  any  one  who  wishes  to  discuss 

this  subject  further?     If  not,  I  will  turn  the  meeting  over  to  tht 
president 

The  President:  Is  there  further  business  which  is  to  be 
transacted  before  we  come  to  the  close  ?  If  not,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  or  two  of  acknowledgment  to  the  many  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this,  it  seems  to  me,  most  helpful  series  of  sessions. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  congratulation  in  looking  over 
the  program  of  the  Conferences  to  note  that  of  all  the  speaker? 
and  readers  of  discussions  whose  names  appeared  on  the  printed 
program  theire  is  only  one  who  was  prevented  from  being  with  iii 
and  his  paper  was  sent  on  and  read.  Every  other  one  whose  name 
has  appeared  on  the  program  has  met  the  appointment.  That 
itself  in  a  series  of  seven  sessions  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  ami 
I  think  that  I  speak  for  all  in  saying  that  the  sessions  themselves 
have  been  infused  with  life  and  interest. 

I  do  not  want  to  detain  you  to  call  attention  to  the  special 
features  of  these  programs.  The  thing  to  me,  at  least,  which  ha? 
been  most  striking  and  most  interesting  in  them  all  is  the 
abounding  vitality  and  life  that  there  has  been  throughout.  I  was 
not  careful  to  know  whether  my  friends  —  I  count  you  all  my 
friends  —  agreed  with  some  of  the  suggestions  that  I  made  in  the 
opening  address;  they  represented  my  own  view  purely.  But  ia 
this  I  believe  we  will  all  agree,  that  every  man  and  woman  who  bas 
come  to  these  Conferences  has  come  because  of  that  desire  not  only 
that  we  should  be  brotherly  but  that  we  should  be  just,  and  from 
different  -angles  viewing  our  present  life,  interrelated  as  it  is  one 
to  another,  we  have  stimulated  one  anofher  to  higher  endeavor  by 
just  that  sort  of  thing  that  we  have  had  presented.  Differing  in 
view  without  any  attempt  at  uniformity,  we  have  felt,  I  think, 
the  essential  unity  that  must  bind  together  the  men  and  women 
who  are  desirous  of  lifting  the  world's  burden  and  making  life 
happier  for  all. 

There  is  one  very  profound  work  of  Rol>ert  Louis  Stevenson  of 
which  I  wish  to  remind  you  in  this  closing  word.  lie  says.  "  It 
.is  sometimes  said  that  we  ought  to  make  people  good,  but  my  busi- 
ness is  not  to  make  other  people  good;  my  business  is  to  make 
myself  pood  and  other  people  happy."  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  Conference  is  engaged  in  that  most  holy  business  of  making 
other  people  happy  while  we  are  trying  to  make  ourselves  good. 
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I  want  again  to  express  a  personal  obligation  to  all  those  who 
have  rendered  this  Conference  so  great  a  success,  and  especially 
to  acknowledge  my  thanks  to  the  Chairman  of  this  evening,  who 
has  so  largely  helped  in  thLs  direction. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  a  motion  to  adjourn  without 
day  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Wade  :    I  move  that  we  adjourn  without  day. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  President:    We  are  adjourned. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

January  28,  1910. 
Feakk  Tuckkr,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cobrectios. 

Receipts. 

First  "Conference  $004  08 

Second  Conference 406  21 

Third  Conference 034  50 

Fourth  Conference 1,051  50 

Fifth  Conference 1,066  40 

Sixth  Conference 1,637  92 

Seventh  Conference  . 2,112   3S 

Eighth  Conference 1  ,780  28 

Ninth  Conference  . . , 1.243  01 

Tenth  Conference 1,531  60 

$12,435  in> 

Expenditures. 

First  Conference $5S0  30 

Second  Conference 471   25 

Third  Conference 952  94 

Fourth  Conference 1,085  71 

Fifth  Conference 1,024  00 

Sixth  Conference 005  05 

Seventh  Conference 1,777  32 

Eighth  Conference 2.010  67 

Ninth  Conference 1.003   92 

Tenth  Conference 627  70 

11.34"  :.:■ 

Balance $1,0RG  M 

Sixth  Poxpkrexck. 
Receipts. 

Contributions - $1,210  i"1 

Interest 24  t'l 

Deficit fiCO  51 


$1,903  P 
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Expenditures. 

Postage $192  83 

Printing  and  postage 386  82 

Stenographic  and  clerical  services 383  77 

Printing  proceedings 479  80 

Miscellaneous 343  58 

Badges    41  03 

Industrial  exhibit  76  09 


Expenditures. 

*  Postage 

Printing  and  stationery 

Stenographic  and  clerical  services 

^Printing  proceedings 

Miscellaneous 

Badges 

Industrial  exhibit 

Surplus 


*  Bill  for  printing  procefldlngs  and  postage  for  mailing  eh 


$1,903  92 


Tenth  Conference. 
Receipts. 

Contributions $1,517  90 

Interest 13  70 


$50 

00 

145 

50 

225 

00 

23 

70 

Sj! 

20 

101 

30 

903 

90 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES 
AND    CORRECTION. 


Constitution. 


The  objects  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charitii? 
and  Correction  are  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  engaged  u. 
charitable  and  leform  work  to  confer  respecting  their  methods, 
principles  of  administration,  and  results  accomplished ;  to  diffus1 
reliable  information  resecting  charitable  and  correctional  work, 
and  encourage  cooperation  in  humanitarian  efforts,  with  the  aim 
of  further  improving  the  system  of  charity  and  correction  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Conference  will 
bold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  state  of  New  York,  at  the  time 
and  place  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  preceding  annual  session,  a: 
which  addresses  shall  be  made,  papers  read,  discussions  carried 
on,  and  general  business  transacted  in  accordance  with  the 
bylaws  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  shall  not,  however,  formulate  any  platform  nar 
adopt  resolutions  or  memorials  having  a  like  effect. 


By-Laws, 
I. 

Membership  of  the  Conference. 
AH  who  have  an  active  interest  in  the  public  or  the  privait- 
eharitahle  or  correctional  work  in  New  York  state  are  invited  to 
enroll  themselves  as  members  of  the  Conference.  No  other  test; 
of  membership  shall  br>  applied  and  no  membership  fee 
charged,  the  expenses  of  the  Conference  being  met  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

II. 

Officers  of  the,  Conference. 
The  Conference  shall  have  the  following  officers,  to  be  elected 
at  the  preceding  annual  session,  with  the  duties  herein  respectively 
assigned  to  them : 

[912] 
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1.  A  President,  who  shall  preside  over  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, except  when  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Topics  has 
charge  of  the  meeting,  or  some  other  officer  is  temporarily  called 
to  the  chair. 

The  President  shall  also  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Chairman  ex  officio  thereof,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  a  member  of  the  said  Committee  when  his  terra  as  President 
has  expired. 

He  shall  have  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  other  officers  and 
of  the  various  committees  in  preparing  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  and  shall  have  authority  to  accept  resignations  and 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Committees  on  Topics  of  the  conference. 

The  President,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary,  shall  also 
supervise  the  editing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

2.  Three  Vice-Presidents,  who  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  assist  him  in  tho  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in  case 
of  his  inability  to  serve,  shall  succeed  him  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named. 

3.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  Secretary  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  who  shall  keep  the  records,  conduct  the 
correspondence  and  distribute  the  papers  and  documents  of  the 
Conference,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
shall  assist  the  President  iu  editing  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  direct  the  work  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries. 

4.  Three  Assistant  Secretaries,  who  shall  assist  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conference,  at  his  request,  and  work  under  his  direction. 

5.  A  Treasurer,  who  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the  Conference, 
and  disburse  the  same  upon  vouchers  duly  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  audited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


III. 

Committees  of  the  Conference. 
The  Conference  shall  have  the  following  Committees,  with  the 
duties  herein  respectively  assigned  to  them : 

To  be  elected  by  the  Conference. 
1,     An  Executive  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Conference  ex  officio,  and  of 
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five  members  of  the  Conference  to  be  elected  annually  at  the 
preceding  session  of  the  Conferene.  Three  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  Conference,  during  the  interim  between  the  sessions  of  the 
latter,  and  shall  give  attention  to  any  matters  referred  to  it  by 
the  Conference  or  these  by-laws.  The  program  of  the  Conference 
as  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Topics,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee.' 

2.  The  Committees  on  Topics,  which  shall  each  consist  of  not 
less  than  eight  nor  more  than  sixteen  members,  to  be  elected  an- 
nually at  the  preceding  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

These  Committees  shall  have  charge  of  the  preparation  of  that 
portion  of  the  program  of  the  Conference  which  is  assigned  to 
them  respectively,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  by-laws  and 
to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  which  tbey  shall 
severally  report  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  appointment. 

They  shall  also  have  charge  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conference 
respectively  assigned  to  them. 

To  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Conference  as  soon  as 
possible  a-fter  the  opening  of  the  session. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
members  of  the  Conference,  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  All  resolutions,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
shall  be  referred  to  this  Committee  without  debate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee shall,  before  the  Conference  adjourns,  present  such  a  report 
as  seems  to  it  desirable. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Organization,  which  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  of  the  Conference,  four  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  To  this  Committee  shall  be  referred  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  organization  of  the  succeeding  Conference,  and  the  Com- 
mittee shall  present  a  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference. 

5.  A  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  which  shall  consist  of  five 
members  of  the  Conference,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  This  Committee  shall  bear  and  consider  any  invitations 
that  may  be  received  from  the  various  cities  of  the  State,  and 
shall  present  a  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  prior  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  Conference. 
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IV. 
Program. 
The  order  of  business  at  each  separate  session  of  the  Conference 
shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  transaction  of  general  business. 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  topic  of  the  session. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

3.  First  paper  on  the  program. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

4.  Discussion  opened  by  a  speaker  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Not  to  exceed  ten. minutes. 

5.  General  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  paper. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each  and  no  one  to  sj.eak  twice 
on  the  same  subject  except  by  vote  of  the  Conference. 

6.  Second  paper  on  the  program. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

7.  Discussion  opened  by  a  speaker  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

8.  General  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  paper. 
Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each,  and  no  one  to  speak  twice 

on  the  same  subject  except  by  vnte  of  the  Conference. 

9.  Miscellaneous  business. 


The  by-laws  shall  continue  in  force  unless  amended  by  the 
Conference,  after  proposed  additions  or  amendments  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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officers  of  the  conference. 

President, 
Hon.  GEORGE  A.  LEWIS,  Buffalo. 


Vice-P 

Mas.  MAX  LANDSBERG,  Rochester. 
Hon.  HOMER  FOLKS,  New  York. 
PATRICK  J.  CARLIN,  Brooklyn. 

Becutabt, 
Hon.  FRANK  E.  WADE,  1106  D.  S.  Morgan  Building,  Buffalo. 


Assistant  Sec 
FREDERICK  K.  BAUER,  New  York. 
JOHN  R.  SHILLADY,  Buffalo. 
ABRAM  J.  KATZ,  Rochester. 


Tbeasubeb, 
FRANK  TUCKER,  103  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 


Hon.  George  A.  Lewis,  Chairman,  ex  officio,  Buffalo. 

Hon.  William  P.  Letehworth,  Portage.  Hon.  Daniel   B.   Murphy,  Rochester, 

Hon.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  New  York.  Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosen  dale.  Albany. 

Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  New  York.  Mornay  Williams,  New  York. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Miilry,  New  York.  Miss  Lura  E.  Aldridge,  Rochester. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebherd,  New  York.  Hon.  Herman  A.  Metz,  Brooklyn. 

Nathan  Bijur,  New  York.  Dr.  Eugene  II.  Howard,  Rochester, 

Hon.   William   Mabon,  M.   D.,   New  Hon.  Louis  Marshall,  New  York. 

York.  William  J.  McC'lusky.  Syracuse. 
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COMMITTEE  OK  EXHIBITS. 

Mm.  M.  J.  Kuichling,  Chairman,  Rochester. 


Timothy  E.  MeGarr,  Albany, 


George  McLaughlin,  Albany. 


Rev.   Brother   Barnabas,   Lincolndale,       Rev.  Nelson  H.  Blake,  Buffalo. 


Blarcim,    New 


X.  Y. 
Miss    Carolyn 

York. 
Zenas  S.  Westervclt,  Rochester. 
Miss  Edna  Stainton,  Buffalo. 
Mrs.  Edmund  Lyon,  Rochester. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Dunphy,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Wolcott  J.  Humphrey,  Warsaw 
Rev.  M.  J.  Fitzpatriek,  New  York. 
M.  F.  McGoldrick,  Brooklyn. 
Daniel  B.  Murphy,  Rochester. 
Franklin   H.  Briggs,  Industry. 
Miss  Frances  Leitch,  Brooklyn. 


Committee  on  the  Case  of  Children. 
Hon.  Edmoud  J.  Butler,  Chairman,  New  York. 


Dr.  Max  Landsberg,  Rochester. 
Dr.  L.  Bernstein,  New  York. 
Brother  Henry,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Murphy,  Rochester. 
Hon.  Dennis  McCarthy,  Syracuse. 
Mrs.  Spallin,  New  York. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Burke,  Rochester. 
Dr.  D.  C.  Potter,  New  York. 


Patrick  Mallon,  Brooklyn. 
Miss  Belle  Laverack,  Buffalo. 
Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Bigelow,  Rochester. 
Victor  F.  Ridder,  New  York. 
Hon.  George  A.  Carnahan,  Rochester. 
.  Mrs.   J.   Sloat  Fassett,   Etmira. 
Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  Albany. 


Committee  ok  the  C'abe  and  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  their  Homes. 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Fox,  Chairman.  Buffalo. 

Henry  T.  Noyes,  Jr.,  Rochester. 
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Fish,  Myrtie  M.,  62  Putnam  avenue,  Brooklyn,  probation  officer. 
Fitzgerald,  Agnes  C,  26  Division  street,  Cohoes. 
Fitzgerald,  Anna   May,   85   Park   avenue,   Albany,   New   York   State  Normal 

College. 
Fitzgerald,  J.  J.,  726  Carroll  street,  Brooklyn,  assistant  secretary.  Society  St 

Vincent  de  Paul,  New  York  City. 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Michael  J.,  542  N.  Pearl  street,  Albany,  St.  Peter's  Hospital. 
Fitzpatrick,  Howard  J.,  310  John  street,  Syracuse,  State  Normal  College. 
Floyd,  Augustus,  Mastic    (Moriches  P.  O.),  commissioner,  State  Board  of 

Charities. 
Folks,  Homer,  428  Hawthorne  avenue,  Yonkers,  secretary,  State  Charities  Aiil 

Association;  president,  State  Probation  Commission. 
Foote,  Miss  Sophie  P.,  59  Morton  street,  New  York  City,  district  secretary. 

Charity  Organization  Society. 
Ford,  Clarence  E.,  287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  City,  inspector,  State  Board 

of  Charities, 
Forrester,  Mrs.  George  B.,  382  Degraw  street,  Brooklyn. 
Foster,  James  H.,  241  Terrace,  Buffalo. 
Foster,  Miss  Lily  F.,  106  West  92d  street,  New  York  City,  deputy  state  factory 

inspector. 
Fox,  Mrs.  Anna  B.,  262  Delaware  avenue,  Buffalo,  registrar,  Buffalo  Charity 

Organization  Society. 
Frankel,  Lee  K..  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City,  manager.  Industrial  De 

partment,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company;  director,  United  Hebrew 

Charities  of  New  York. 
Frederick,  George  I...  42CI  Ceneral  avenue,  Albany. 
Frederick,  Miss  Henrietta,  175  Elk  street,  Albany. 
F  re  n  den  he  i  m,  Mrs.  Marcia,  501  Lake  avenue,  Elmira. 
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Friendly,  S.  J.,  Elinira. 

Fronczak,  F.  E.,  M.  D.,  Buffalo. 

Fulton,  Elizabeth,   15   Central  park,  West,   New   York  City. 

Gannett,  Mrs.  W.  C,  15  Sibley  place,  Rochester. 

Gardiner,  Thomas  W.,  2  Box  place,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Garrity,  James  A.,  23  River  View  place,  Yonkers. 

Gaston,  Sarah  E.,  Troy. 

Gfroerer,   Louis  P.,  660  Grand  street,  Brooklyn,  secretary,  Orphan's   Home; 

trustee,  St.  Catharine's  Hospital. 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  Mary  K.,  48  First  place,  Brooklyn,  probation  officer. 
Gibson,  Charles,  415  State  street,  Albany,  president,  House  of  Shelter. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Charles,  415  State  street,  Albany. 
Glenn,  John  M.,  152  E.  35th  street.  New  York  City. 
Goldstein,  Sidney  E.,  2127  83d  street,  Brooklyn,  director.  Social  Service,  Free 


Gold  water,  S.  S.,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Goler,  George  W.,  M.  D.,  Rochester. 

Goodale,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  263  Clinton  street,  Watertown,  manager,  St.  Lawrence 

State  Hospital ;  trustee,  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
Goodhue,   Everett  W.,  Hamilton,   professor  sociology  and  economics,  Colgate 

University. 
Gorbam,  George  E.,  M.  D.,  214  State  street,  Albany. 
Grannie,  Mrs.  Florence  A.,  402  Court  House,  Syracuse,  agent  for  placing  out 

children. 
Grasse,  Miss  Gertrude,  253  E.  68th  street,  New  York  City,  assistant  secretary, 

Brooklyn  Juvenile  Probation  Association. 
Gratwick,   William   If.,  814   Fidelity  Trust  Building,   Buffalo,   commissioner, 

State  Board  of  Charities. 
Graves,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  12  Pine  street,  Binghamton. 
Gray,  George  L.,  216  Horner  street,  Elmira. 
Gray,  Miss  L.  P.,  Cambridge. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Marshall,  229  Madison  avenue,  Albany. 
Green,  Mrs.  Rosa  406  48th  street,  Brooklyn,  probation  officer. 
Greenhut,  B.  J.,  New  York  City. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  Russel  A.,  140  Tremont  avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Griffith,  Mrs.  Georgianna,  Troy,  president,  New  York  State  Woman's  Relief 

Corps  Home. 
Guilladen,  Mrs.   W.  L.,  46  Maccnlloch  avenue,  Morriatown,  N.  J.,  secretary, 

Women's  Prison  Association  of  New  York  City. 
Guttman,  Rev.  Adolph,  102  Walnut  place,  Syracuse,- United  Jewish  Charities. 
Hadden,  Alexander  M.,  New  York  City. 
Hall,  George  A.,  105  E.  22d  street.  New  York  City,  secretary,  New  York  Child 

Labor  Committee". 
Ham,  Arthur  H.,  346  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  City,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Hamilton,  C.  A.,  Rata  via,  superintendent,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Hamilton,  Prof.  James  H.,  New  York  City. 
Hammond,  Hon.  William  W.,  85  W.  Eagle  street,  Buffalo. 
Hand,  Richard  L.,  Elizabeth  town,  commissioner,  State  Board  of  Charities. 
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Hart,  Hastings  H.,  105  E.  22d  street,  New  York  City,  director,  Department  of 

Child  Helping  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Hart,  Joseph  A.,  470  E.  187th  street,  New  York  City,  placing  out  agent,  New 

York  Catholic  Protectory,  New  York  City. 
Haabrouck,  Henry  C,  708  Grand  street,  Troy. 
Hntieelbarth,   Miss   Irla,    1096   Madison   avenue,   Albany,    teacher,    Deaconess' 

Italian  Mission- 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  Jeanette  R,,  Malone,  manager  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 
Hazard,  D.  G.,  Syracuse. 
Heuberd,  Robert  W.,  28  Graraercy  park,  New  York  City,  Commissioner,  De 

partment  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York- 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  Albany- 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  151st  street  and  11th  avenue. 
Hetme,  Mrs.  Arthur,  40  Eagle  street,  Albany. 
Henry,  Brother,  Westchester,  New  York  City,  rector,  New  York  Catholic 

Protectory. 
Herman,  Mrs.  Esther,  59  W.  56th  street,  New  York  City. 
Hessberg,  Albert,  Albany. 

Hill,  A.  C,  14  Chestnut  street,  Albany,  inspector.  State  Education  Department 
Hill,  Miss  Helen,  74  Jay  street,  Albany,  inspector.  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Hill,  Dr.  Robert  W.,  The  Capitol,  Albany,  secretary,  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Hinckley,  William  C,  15  Elbcron  place,  Albany,  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Hitch,  Mrs.  F.  Delano,  Newburgh. 
Hobba,   Maj.  George  W.,  110  Lake  avenue,  Albany,  chief  clerk  to  the  Fiscal 

supervisor  of  State  Charities. 
Hoe,  Mrs.  Richard  M„  11  E.  71at  street,  New  York  City. 

Hoffman,  Frank  P.,  289  Clinton  avenue,  Albany,  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
Hoftalting,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson. 
Holleran,  John  J.,  603  Walnut  street,  Elmira,  Board  of  Supervisors,  Chemung 

Holy  Heart  of  Mary,  Sister  of  the,  secretary,  Misericordia  Hospital,  531  East 

86th  street,  New  York  City. 
Howard,  Eugene  II.,  M.  D.,  Rochester,  medical  superintendent,  Rochester  Stat* 

Hospit.ll. 
Howard,  Margaret,  17  Madison  street,  Rochester,  probation  officer. 
Howard,  Mayne  S.,  239  Hamilton  street,  Albany. 
Howe,  Miss  Alison,  762  Madison  avenue,  Albany. 
Howe,   Mrs.   John   K,,   762   Madison   avenue,  Albany,  manager,   "  Society  for 

Cooperation  of  Charities. 
Hughes,  Charles  E.,  Alhany,  Governor,  State  of  New  York. 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Albany. 
Hughes,   Mrs.   Myra   P.,   W.   5th   street   and   Thompson   place.   Coney   Island, 

probation  officer,  Rescue  Home,  Coney  Island. 
Hughes,  Thomas  A.,  M.  D.  loterlnkcn. 
Huntinj^on,  Francis  C,  54  William  street,  N'ew  York  City,  member  of  State 

Commission  of  Prisons. 
Ilurd,   Arthur   W.,  M.   D.,   State   Hospital,   Buffalo,   superintendent,   Bufftli 

State  Hospital. 
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Find,  Jessie,  20  Judson  street,  Albany. 

Hussey,  Edward  J.,   340  Madison  avenue,   Albany,   president,   Society   of   St. 

Vincent  de  Paul. 
Hosted,  A.  N.,  314  Hamilton  street,  Albany,  manager  and  treasurer,  Eastern 

New  York  School  for  Nurses. 
Hutch  ings.  Dr.  Richard  H.,  Ogdensburg,  superintendent,  St.  Lawrence  State 

Hospital. 
Huyler,  John  8.,  84  Irving  place.  New  York  City. 
Hynes,  Thomas  W-,  1332  Pacific  street,  Brooklyn,  president,  St.  Vincent  de 

Paul  Society. 
Illman,  Paul  K.,   10  W.  Tnpper  street,   Buffalo,   assistant  secretary,   Buffalo 

Charity  Organization  Society;  manager,  Buffalo  Fresh  Air  Mission. 
Ingram,  Mrs.  Helene,  201  W.  44th  street,  New  York  City. 
Ives,  Wellington  D.,  19  Manning  boulevard,  Albany,  chief  clerk,  State  Board 

of  Charities. 
Jackson,  Samuel  M.,  692  West  End  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Jardine,   Edith  A.,  5B1   Second   street,   Brooklyn,   district  secretary,   Charity 

Organization  Society.     ' 
Jefferson,  Bobert,  455  Broadway,  Albany, 
Jennings,  Miss  Annie  B.,  51  Wall  street.  New  York  City. 
Jermain,  Miss  M.  C,  Troy  road,  Albany. 
Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  Association  of  Western  New  York,  420  E.  Main  street, 

Rochester. 
Johnson,   Charles  H,   New   Scotland  and   S.   Lake  avenue,   Albany,   superin- 
tendent, Albany  Orphan  Asylum. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  New  Scotland  and  S.  Lake  avenues,  Albany,  Albany 

Orphan  Asylum. 
Johnson,  J.  H„  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Johnston,  Allen  W.,  Rosendale  road,  Schenectady,  Children's  Committee. 
Jones,  Rev.  George  T.,  Sonyea,  Catholic  chaplain,  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 
Jones,  L.  D.,  22  Lancaster  street,  Albany. 
Jordan,  Mrs.   Mary  R.,   135th   street  and   Convent  avenue,   New  York  City, 

superintendent,  Orphan  Home  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Joseph,  Sister  John,  Troy,  superintendent,  St.  Joseph's  Maternity  Hospital. 
Jump,  Mrs.  C.  J.  A.,  341  Madison  avenue,  Albany. 
Kautz,  Miss  Alice  M.,  367  Edgecombe  avenue,  New  York  City,  inspector.  State 

Board  of  Charities, 
Keating,   Redmond,   506  E.   85th   street,   New  York  City,   particular  council, 

Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Keim,  Charlotte^  132  Washington  avenup,  Albany,  matron,  Lathrop  Memorial. 
Kelly,  Emma  H,  29  Second  street,  Albany. 

Kelly,  May  Frances,  271  Hamilton  street,  Albany,  Department  Fiscal  Super- 
visor of  State  Charities. 
Kelao,  Miss  Evelyn  L.,  273  Third  street,  Albany. 

Kemp,  Grace  W-,  52  Howard  street,  Albany,  superintendent,  House  of  Shelter, 
Kemper,   Peter,  Jr.,  Newark,   treasurer   State  Custodial   Asylum   for   Feeble- 

Minded  Women. 
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Kenny,  Miss  Agnes,  17  Chestnut  street,  Albany. 

Kenny,  Miss  Elizabeth  G.,  17  Chestnut  street,  Albany. 

Kertscher  &  Co.,  13  Lawrence  street,  New  York  City. 

Kieruan,  Sister  Mary  P.  II.,  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  Gabriels,  treasurer.  Sana- 
torium Gabriels. 

Killip,  William  A.,  240  Avenue  A,  Rochester,  probation  officer,  Juvenile  Court, 

Kimball,  Harold  C,  13  Argyle  street,  Rochester. 

Kimball,  Julius  W.,'  Amsterdam,  overseer  of  poor,  City  of  Amsterdam. 

Kingsbury,  Charles  M-,  Jr.,  370  Orange  strret,  Albany,  manager,  Albany  Indus- 
trial  Brotherhood;   cliaimian.   Boys'   Department,   Central   Y.   M.   C.  A., 

Kirkbride,  Franklin  B.,  37  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City,  manager,  Letch 

worth  Village. 
Klebea,  Olive  L.,  West  Coxsackie,  New  York  State  Normal  College. 
Knight,  Sirs.  Gertrude  W.,  1007   E.  Genesee  street,  Syracuse,  superintendent, 

Onondaga  County  Orphan   Asylum. 
Krackowizer,  E.  W.,  316  E.  18th  street,  New  York  City,  director.  Boys'  Clubs, 

Educational  Alliance. 
Kraucli,  Rev.  Oscar,  180  Central  avenue,  Albany,  director,  Wagner  Memorial 

Lutheran  College,  Rochester. 
Kreig,  Bev.  Michael  J.,  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry. 
Krug,  George  P.,  Buffalo. 

Lacey,  Rev.  J.  J.,  45  King  street,  OgdenBburg. 
La  Moure,  Charles  T.,  State  Hospital,  Rochester,  second  assistant  physician, 

Rochester  State  Hospital. 

Landsberg,  Dr.  Max,  420  Main  street,  East,  Rochester,  secretary,  Jewish  Orphan 

Association  of  Western  New  York;  United  Jewish  Charities  of  Rochester. 

I  .ii  n  dub  erg,  Mrs.  Max,  420  Main  street,  East,  Rochester,  chairman,  Children's 

Com.  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children;  Relief  Committee  of 

United  Jewish  Charities  of  Rochester. 

Lang,   Percy  L.,  Waverly,   president.  Board   of  Managers,  Craig  Colony  for 

Epileptics. 
Lung,  Mrs.  Percy  L-,  311  -Main  street,  Owego,  St.  Paul's  Guild. 
Langdon,  Jervis,   Elmira,   president,  Board   of   Managers,   Bingham  ton   State 

Hospital. 
Larkin,  Mne  E.,  623  Clinton  avenue,  Albany,  student,  State  Normal  College. 
Lnthrop,  Cyrus  Clark,  151  S.  Allen  street,  Albany. 
Lauterbach,  Edward,  22  William  street,  New  York  City. 
Le  Compte,  Adele,  5  Main  avenue,  Albany,  New  York  State  Normal  College. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Fred  S-,  12.".  E.  65  th  street,  New  York  City. 
Le  Kevre,  Miss  Allie  M.,  09  Lancaster  street,  Albany.  • 

Le  Fevrc,  William  Le  Roy,  09  Lancaster  street,  Albany. 
Leitch,  Miss   Frances   C,  4   Court   Bquare,   Brooklyn,   St.   Vincent   de   Paul's 

Society,  Brooklyn. 
Le  Seur,  Dr.  John  W-,  207  E.  Main  street,  Bntavia,  member  and  secretary  of 

Board  of  Managers  of  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 
lesson,  Miss  G.  D.,  Schaghticoke. 
Letchworth,  Hon.  William  P.,  Portage. 
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Leversee,  Herbert  W.,  Columbia  an4  Walnut  streets,  Cohoes. 
Lot],  Nathaniel  H.,  Brooklyn. 

Levy,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  Elmira. 

Levy,  Samuel  J.,  New  York  City,  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society. 

Lewis,  George  A.,  Buffalo. 

Lewis,  O.  F.,  Townley,  N.  J.,  financial  secretary,  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Lincoln,  Elizabeth,  Sonyea,  teacher,  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  Emily  P.,  superintendent,  Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois. 

Lodge,  C.  V.,  Court  House,  Rochester,  superintendent  of  the  poor. 

Lodge,  Mrs.  C.  V.,  Rochester. 

Loeb,  Prof.  Morris,  273  Madieon  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Loomis,  Miss  Caroline  M.,  403  Virginia  street,  Buffalo,  superintendent,  Buffalo 

Orphan  Asylum. 
Louden,  W.  T.,  Amityville,  Louden  Hall,  Sanitarium. 
Loudon,  Anne  L.,  24  Pearl  street,  Amsterdam,  county  agent,  State  Charities 

Aid  Association. 
Luwenatein,  Solomon,  superintendent,  Hehrew  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York  City. 
Luta,  Miss  G.,  136  State  street,  Albany. 
Lynde,  Earlc  D„  2(18  Hudson  avenue,  Albany. 
Lyons,   James  8.,   100  Dallius  street,  Albany,  chief  clerk  and  auditor,  State 

Lobor  Department, 
Mabon,   Dr.    William,    Ward's   Island,   New    York   City,    superintendent    and 

medical  director,  Manhattan  State  Hospital. 
_Mat-di.na  Id,  Allan  K,  368  Clinton  avenue,  Albany,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
MacQuide,  Helen  L.,  10  13th  street,  L-unsingburgh,  State  Department  of  Health. 
McArdle.   Rev.  P.  J.,  Clifton  Springs,  formerly  visiting  chaplain  of  Auburn 

McCarthy,  Dennis,  06  Washington  avenue,  Albany,  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State 

Charities. 
McCaw,  Margaret  R.,  Lathrop  Memorial,  Albany. 

McClelland,  Miss  M.  A.,  136  State  street,  Albany,  State  Normal  College. 
McClusky,  William  .7.,  Syracuse. 
McCulloch,   Walter,   319   Jefferson    avenue,    Niagara   Falls,   Trustee   Niagara 

Falls  Memorial  Hospital. 
McDermott,  M.   K.,  850  St.  Marks  avenue,  Brooklyn,   president  St.  Gregory's 

Conference,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
McGarr,  T.  E.,  Albany,  secretary,  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
McGee,  Miss  Anna  M.,  1310  State  street,  Schenectady,  public  school  nurse. 
MeGoldriek,  Michael  F.,  199  Washington  avenue,  Brooklyn,  Convent  of  Sisters 

of  Mercy. 
MeOrane,  Hugh  D.,  533  Madison  street.  Brooklyn,  House  of  Good  Shepherd. 
Mi-Quire,  Horace,  713  Wilder  Building,  Rochester,  commissioner,  State  Board 

of  Charities,  7th  district;  members,  State  Probation  Commission. 
Mcllwain,  Mary,  24  Pearl  street,  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county  agent  for 

dependent  children,  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
Mclnerney,  James  J.,  New  York  City,  judge,  Court  Special  Sessions. 
McKee,  W.  C,  442  W.  23d  street,  New  York  City,  superintendent.  The  Five 

Points  House  of  Industry. 
Vol.  1  —  30 
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McKenita,  Charles  F.,  155  W.  Mat  street.  New  York  City,  secretary,  Catholk 

Home  Bureau. 
MeKlnny,    Alexander,    160    Westminster    place,    Brooklyn,    director    Roman 

Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  Society. 
McLaughlin,  George,   1P«  Lancaster  street,  Albany,  secretary,  State  Commit 

lion   of  PrisoiiH. 
MeMahon,  Rev.  D.  J.,  237  R.  21st  street,  New  York  City,  supervisor  of  Sea 

York  Catholic  Charities. 
McMullin,  J.  J.,  Jr.,  204  Clinton  avenue,  Albany. 
McWilliams,  Mrs.  .1.  J.,  277  Lindwood  avenue,  Buffalo. 
Million,  Patrick,  4  Court  square,  Brooklyn,  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul  Society. 
Munro,  Fred  J.,  06  Slate  street,  Auburn. 
Mariin,  George,  Oswegrt,  clerk,  Department  of  Charity. 
Marriott,  Jam™  C,  Park  Row  Building.  New  York  City. 
Marsh,  Benjamin  C,  2tt  Jones  street,  New  York  City,  executive  secretary  «i 

the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York. 
Marshall,  Cornelia  E„  126  E.  24th  street.  New  York  City. 
Marshall,  Louis,  Knollwood,  Ampersand. 
Marx,  George  E.,  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan. 
Mary  Thomas,  Sister.  St.  Joseph's  Home,  Troy,  superintendent,  St.  Joseph'' 

M  asters,  A.  J.,  39  Jlobart  street,  Rochester,  Monroe  county  probation  officer 

Mayo,  W.  W.,  Canaan,  superintendent,  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm. 

Mean,  Mrs.  David  O.,  58  Ten  Broeck  street,  Albany,  president,  Albany  Sociefi 

for  the  Cooperation  of  Charities;  first  vice-president,  National  Congres* 

of  Mothers. 
Metz,  Herman  A.,  New  York  City. 
Meyer,  Alfred,  M.  D..  New  York  City. 
Millard,  Rev.  Nelson,  20  Argyla  street,  Rochester. 
Milliken,  C.  F.,  Canaudnigua. 
Mills,  Walter  Sands,  324  W.  89th  street.  New  York  City,  attending  physician. 

Tuberculosis     Infirmary,     Metropolitan     Hospital,     Department     Public 

Charities. 
Miner,   Miss  Maude  E.,   128  \V.   11th  street,  New  York  City,  secretary.  X« 

York  Probation  Association. 
Misericordia  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Mitchell,  Anna,  323  First  street,  Albany,  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Moore,  Charles  H.,  M.  ]).,  341   Hudson  avenue,  Albany,  manager,  Albany  Citi 

Mission. 
Morey,  David,  571  First  street,  Troy,  president.  Troy  Catholic  Male  Orphan 

Asylum. 
Morgan,  Ruth,  2(1  Washington  square,  New  York  City. 
Mothersell,  W.  J.,  67  N.  Lark  street,  Albany. 
Mulry,  Thomas  M.,  543  W.  21st  street,  New  York  City,  Commiasioner  Stale 

Board  of  Charities. 
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Munro,  James  J.,  37  Tompkins  place;  Brooklyn,  secretary,  Ozanam  Home  for 

Friendless  Women. 
Munson,  J.  >".,  M.  D.,  Sonyea. 
Murlin,  E.  L.,   72  Willett  street,  Albany. 
.Murphy,  Daniel  B.,  541  University  avenue,  Rochester,  manager,  Craig  Colony 

for  Epileptics. 
Murray,  John  F„  14  State  street,  Troy,  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Nash,  Simon  A.,  Buffalo. 
Kevin,  Dr.  E.  A.,  State  Hospital,  Ogdensburg,  assistant  physician,  St.  Lawrence 

State  Hospital. 
Newbold,   Miss   Catherine   A.,   Poughkeepsie,   manager,   Hudson   River   State 

Hospital. 
Newman,  J.  T.,  Ithaca. 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  105  E.  22d 

Street,  New  York  City. 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  416  Broome  street,  New  York  City. 
New  York  Foundling  Hospital,  175  E.  68th  Btreet,  New-  York  City. 
Noonan,  Thomas  ¥.,  252  W.  25th  street.  New  York  City,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's 

Society,  Ozanam  Association. 
North,  Charles  II.,  M.  D.,  Dannemora, 
Northrop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riifus  R.,  Onondaga. 
Nottingham,  H.  D.,  superintendent  of  poor,  Syracuse. 
O'Connor,  P.  J.,  Oxford,  superintendent,  New  Y"ork  State  Woman's  Belief  Corps 

O'Connor,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  Oxford,  New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home. 

O'Kesfe,  John  G.,  New  York  City. 

O'Marah,  J.  Frank,  181  Second  street,  Albany,  secretary  to  State  Architect. 

Opdycke,  Leonard  E.,  117  F,.  69th  street,  New  York  City. 

Orphan  Home,  153  Graham  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Oshorn,  Hon.  Wm.  Church,  7 1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Osborne,  Hon.  Thomas  M.,  116  South  street,  Auburn. 

Owen,  Horace   11.,   Beaver   Bams,  representing  the   Board   of  Supervisors  of 

Chemung  County. 
Palmer,  Dr.  H.  L.,  State  Hospital,  I'tica,  superintendent,  Utica.  State  Hospital. 
Paquet,  Clara  M„  Cohoes.  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Park,    Mrs.    Marguerite   H.,    496    State    street,    Brooklyn,    probation    officer, 

Children's  Court,  Woman's  Probation  Committee. 
Parke,  Edward  S.,  64  James  street,  Ossining,  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
l'arks,  Bertha  A.,  475  Washington  avenue,  Albany,  State  Normal  College. 
Parsons,  Henry  Griscom,  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  secretary,  International 

Children's  School  Farm  League. 
Patten,   Mrs.   Samuel,   1112   State   street,   Albany,  director,   Albany   Guardian 

Society. 
Paulian,  Brother,  417   Broome  street,  New  York,  superintendent,  St.  Philip's 

Pearson,  Harvey,  Albany. 

Peck,  Emelyn,  24  Glenwood  boulevard,  Schenectady,  Schenectady  County  agent 
for  Dependent  Children,  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
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Pierce,  Leila  M„  391  First  street,  Albany,  New  York  State  Normal  Callege. 

Pierson,  Harriet  £.,  Bata.via,  teacher  of  girls'  industrial  work,  New  York 
State  School  lor  the  Blind. 

Pilgrim,  Dr.  Charles  W.,  Hudson  Hivor  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  medical 
superintendent,  Hudson  River  State  Hospital. 

Pitcher,  Charles  S.,  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Kings  Park. 

Plant,  John  W.,  M.  D.,  222  Harrison  street,  Syracuse,  superintendent,  Syracuse 
Boys'  Club. 

Pollock,  Horatio  M.,  150  Knox  street,  Albany,  general  secretary,  Civic  League 
of  Albany. 

Porter,  Eugene  H.,  M.  D„  New  York  City. 

Potter,  Dr.  D.  C,  280  Broadway,  New  York  City,  chief  of  charitable  institu- 
tions divisions,  Department  of  Finance. 

Potter,  Marion  Craig,  M.  D.,1487  South  avenue,  Rochester. 

Potts,  Jesse  W.,  342  State  street,  Albany. 

Powell,  Mrs.  Marcia  Chace,  Ghent,  secretary,  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Girls. 

Pratt,  Miss  Anna  B.,  505  Fifth  street,  Elmira,  secretary,  Social  Service  League. 

Pratt,  Edward  Ewing,  105  E.  22d  street,  New  York  City,  Bureau  of  Social 
Research,  New  York  School  of  Phinanthropy.  * 

Rankin,  Ada  H.,  527  W.  134th  street,  New  York  City,  district  secretary. 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

Redmond,  Patrick,  superintendent  of  charities,  Watertown.   • 

Reeder,  K.  R.,  Hastings. 

Remington,  W.  8.,  South  avenue,  Rochester,  steward,  Rochester  State  Hospital. 

Ridder,  Victor  F.,  22  W.  74th  street.  New  York  City,  Ozanam  Association. 

Riley,  Miss  M.  V.,  78  First  street,  Hoosick  Falls. 

Roberts,  George  E.,  26  Buchanan  street,  Albany. 

Roberts,  Robert,  City  Home,  Blackwell's  Island. 

Robinson,  C.  H.,  439  Unity  Building,  Chicago,  III.,  secretary-treasurer,  Asso 
ciated  Fraternities  of  America. 

Robinson,  Mr.  George  B.,  415  Broome  street,  New  York  City,  president,  Sen 
York  Catholic  Protectory,  Westchester. 

Rogers,  Dr.  Oscar  S.,  New  York  City. 

Rogers,  William  C,  463  Western  avenue,  Albany,  superintendent,  State  «wi 
Alien  Poor. 

Rogers^  Mrs.  William  C.,  463  Western  avenue,  Albany, 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  4  and  5  Court  square,  Brooklyn. 

Ronan,  John  J.,  250  Ontario  street,  Albany,  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Rosbrook,  Anna  G.,  110  Stanwix  street,  Rome,  clerk,  Board  of  Charity;  pro- 
bation officer. 

Rose,  Flora,  Ithaca. 

Rose,  Mrs.  Theodore  C,  353  West  Church  street,  Elmira. 

Rosenberg,  Miss  Rebecca,  199  Barrington  street,  Rochester,  probation  offleer. 

Rosendale,  Simon  W.,  57  State  street,  Albany,  commissioner,  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

Rosendale,  Mrs.  Simon  W.,  326  State  street  Albany. 

Rosenfteld,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  421  West  Gray  street,  Elmira. 
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Round,  K.  J.,  Elinira. 

Kowell,  George  C,  157  Barrett  street,  Schenectady,  inspector,  State  Board  of 

Charities. 
Russell,  William  L.,  M.  D„  44  South  Clinton  street,  Poughkeepsie,  medical 

inspector,  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
St.  Agatha  Borne,  Nanuet. 
St.  Ann's  Home,  Peekskill. 
St.  Dominic,  Sister,  631  E.  86th  street.  New  York  City,  president  Misericordia 

Hospital. 
St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  305  Andrews  street,  Rochester. 
St.  Malacliy's  Home,  Rockawsy  Park,  Rockaway. 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Sister,  531   E.  86th  street.  New  York  City  treasurer 

Misericordia  Hospital. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  (Particular  Council),  375  Lafayette  street,  New 

York  City. 
St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  Albany. 
Salisbury,  Charles  E.,  Corinth,  probation  officer;  agent,  Mohawk  and  Hudson 

River  Humane  Society. 
Saxe,  Rev.  A.  J.,  322  Baldwin  street,  Elmira. 

Scanlan,   Michael   J.,    801   Cortona   park   north,    New    York   City,   president. 
Catholic  Home  Bureau,  New  York;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society;  Catholic 
Probation  League. 
Schlesinger,  Fannie  G.,  120  Hamilton  street,  Albany. 

Schlesinger,  Rev.  Max,  334  Hudson  avenue,  Albany,  secretary,  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent Society  of  Albany;   director  of  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Humane 
Society. 
Schlicbter,  Gottfried,  416  South  Fourth  street,  Brooklyn. 
Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee,  37  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Schwerin,  Mrs.  N.  P.,  146  W.  100th  street.  New  York  City. 
Scott,  Mrs.  AlbBrt  E.,  308  W.  137th  street,  New  York  City. 
Scott,  Joseph  F.,  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira. 
Scrymser,  James  A..  66  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Sears,  C.  H.,  statistician,  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
Sclden,  Mrs.  E.  1).,  161  Circular  street,  Saratoga  Springs,  honorary  manager  nf 

the  Saratoga  Branch  of  the  Hudson  River  Humane  Society. 
■Seligman,  Isaac  N.,  Mills  Building,  New  York  City. 
Seymour,  Alec  H.,  4  Chestnut  street,  Albany,  secretary.  State  Department  of 

Health. 
ShaJjion,  S.  V.,  310  East  Water  street,  Elmira. 
Shanahan,    William    T.,    M.    D.,    Sonyea,    superintendent,    Craig    Colony    for 

Epileptics. 
Shanks,  Florence  M.,  866  Washington  avenue,  Albany. 
Sheehan,  Daniel,  136  West  Water  street,  Elmira. 
Shepard,   Mrs   Mary   Sudan,   47   Norwood    avenue,   Buffalo,   Gowanda   State 

Hospital 
.Sherman,  P.  Tecumseh,  114  E.  28th  street,  New  York  City. 
Sherwin,  Martin  K.,  West  250th  street  and  Rive rdale-on -Hudson,  New  York 
City,   superintendent,   Colored   Orphan   Asylum   and   Association   for   the 
Benefit  of  Colored  Children. 
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Shillady,  John   R.,  734   Chamber  of  Commerce,   Buffalo,  executive  secretary. 

Buffalo  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis. 
Shove,  Benjamin  J.,  judge,  Children's  Court,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Sbult,  Byron  P.,  Mexico,  keeper,  Oswego  County  Home. 
Staters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  143d  street  and  St.  Ann's  avenue,  New  York 

City. 
Skongaard,  Jens,  64  W.  22d  street,  New  York  City. 

Sloane,  Eleanor,  169  E.  62d  street,  New  York  City,  Henry  Street  Settlement. 
Smith,  Alice  C,  210  W.  Fourth  street.  New  York  City,  probation  officer. 
Smith,   Arthur  J.,   105   Third   street,   Albany,   library  assistant,    State  1*¥ 

Library. 
Smith,  Arthur  L.,  County  Clerk's  Building,  Auburn. 
Smith,  Chester  B.,  150  St.  Mark's  avenue,  Brooklyn. 
Smith,  Dr.  Stephen,  300  Central  park  west,  New   York   City,  commissioner. 

State  Board  of  Charities. 
Smith,   Mrs.   Walter   Lloyd,   222    West   Church   street,   Elmira,   second    rice 

president,  Women's  Federation  of  Charities. 
Smith,  William  A.,  412  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Sobel,  Samuel,  197  East  Broadway,  New  York  City,  desertion,  Bureau  Educa- 
tional Alliance. 
Solomon,  Henry,  58  E.  65th  street,  New  York  City,  vice-president.  State  Priwiii 

Commission;  vice-president,  Montefiore  Home;  vice-president,  Jewish  Pro 

tectory;  director,  United  Hebrew  Charities;  director,  Hebrew  Sheltering 

Guardian  Society. 
Sommerfeld,  Rose,  New  York  City. 
Spallen,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  175  E.  68th  street,  New  York  City,  supervision  of  the 

homes  of  the  children  adopted  from  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital. 
Speidel,  Rev.  Fidelis,  New  York  City. 
Speyer,  James,  24  Pine  street.  New  York  City. 
Spicer,  Miss  Mollie,  287  Mil]  street,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County  children's 

agent;    volunteer   probation   officer,   Dutchess   County  Committee  of  the 

State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
Stanley,  Rufus,  Elmira. 

State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105  E.  22d  street,  New  York  City. 
Stem,  Ruth  I.,  Sage  College,  Ithaca. 
Stevens,  H.  M„  302  Stuart  avenue,  Ithaca. 
Stevens,  Stoddard  If.,  176  West  Dominick  street,  Rome,  manager,  Rome  Statr 

Custodial  Asylum. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Sara  Vance,  152  Baden  street,  Rochester,  superintendent,  Social 

Settlement  of  Rochester, 
Stewart,  William  R.,  31  Nassau  street,  New  York  City,  president.  State  Board 

of  Charities. 
Stillman,  Dr.  William  ().,  287  State  street,  Albany,   president,  The  Mohawk 

and  Hudson  River  Humane  Society. 
Stillman,  Mrs.  William  O.,  287  State  street,  Albany. 
Stolz,  Benjamin,  Syracuse. 

Stone,  C.  A.,  Mexico,  superintendent  of  the  poor,  Oswego  County. 
Stone,  Ruth  I.,  55  Gaige  Block,  Bingbamton. 
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.Strong,   Jay   M.,   207   East  Jefferson   street,   Syracuse,   secretary,   Associated 

Charities. 
Sulzberger,  Cyrus  L.,  New  York  City.. 

Sweeney,  James,  1253  Dean  street,  Brooklyn,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
Sweeney,  Miss  .1.  M.,  0  Lnfavette  street,  Albany,  clerk,  State  Department  of 

Labor. 
Tallmadge,  Laura  A.,  318   Hudson   avenue.  Albany. 
Tapley,    Miss    Anna    K.,    1    state    street,    Schenectady,    assistant    secretary, 

Schenectady  Charity  Association, 
Taylor,  J.  M.,  302  Clinton  avenue.  Albany. 
Taylor,  Rev.  M.  A.,  446  W.  71st  street,  New  York  City. 
Taylor,  Miss  Kuth,  32  North  Broadway,  Nyaek,  Rockland  County  agent  of  the 

State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
Tefft.  Lena  E.,  Greenwich. 
Tenney,  MrB.  Ellen  L.,  484  Madison  avenue,  Albany,  statistician,  State  Board 

of  Charities. 
Ternaii,  Miss  Lenla  E.,  80  High  street,  Albany,  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Thacher.  L.  Elizabeth,  10  Ijincaster  street,  Albany,  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Thomas,    Ralph   W.,   Hamilton,   member.   State   Board   of  Charities;    Colgate 

.  Thorn,  Bertha  G.,  51  Chestnut  street  Albany. 

Thorp,  Edgar  P..   100  Clinton  avenue,  Albany. 

THlinghast.  C.  W„  care  of  J.  M.  Warren  &  Co.,  Troy. 

Todd,  Miss  Charlotte,  20  Chestnut  street,  A.uany. 

Todd,  Mrs.  Julian  A.,  20  .Chestnut  street,  Albany. 

Tolman,  William  II.,  Brooklyn. 

Toole.  John,  12  First  street,  Albany. 

Toole,  S.  Alice,  Perry,  New  York  State  Normal  College.  ■ 

Towfe,  Miss  M.  A.,  114  Congress  street,  Oilmen. 

Towne,  Arthur  W.,  Mcnands.  Albany,  secretary  State  Probation  Commission, 

Ton-usend,  Guy  ('.,  105  K.  22d  street.  New  York  City,  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Trimble,  A.  J.,  Auburn. 

Tucker,  Frank,  346  Fourth  avenue.  New  York,  vice-president,  Tha  Provident 
Loan  Society. 

Tucker.  Dr.  Willis  0„  Albany,  Albany  Medical  College. 

Turner,  Ada  M.,  Oswego. 

Turner,  Charles  H.,  Ill  State  street,  Albany,  manager,  New  Y'ork  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford,  X,  Y. 

I'llo,  Lorenzo.  1046  83d  street,  Brooklyn,  treasurer,  New  York  Catholic 
Protectory. 

I'nderhill,  J.  Dehnar,  230  Echo  place,  New  York.  City,  Superior  Council, 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Van  Blarcom,  Carolyn  C,  280  Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  executive  secretary. 
Special  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Van  Denberg,  Roy  C,  East  Greenhnsh,  State  Normal  College. 

Van  Der  Veer,  Albert,  M.  D.,  28  Esgle  street,  Albany. 
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Van  Der  Wart,  Machtilde,   15   Catharine  street,  Albany,  supervisor  of  play- 
grounds, Albany  Mothers'  Club. 
Van  Duzer,  Wary  C,  471  Penn  avenue,  Wuverly, 

Vide,  Sheldon  T.,  200  Porter  avenue,  Buffalo,  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
Von   Dohlen,   William  F.,   1183   Monroe  avenue,   Rochester,   superintendent, 

Rochester  Orphan  Asylum. 
Wade,  Frank  E.,  546  Delaware  avenue,  Buffalo,  State  Probation  Commissioner; 

Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Wadliams,  Albion  V,,  Wadhsms,  member  of  Board  of  Tardous  and  Parole  fni 

State  Prisons. 
Wadliams,  Mrs.  Albion  V.,  Wadliams. 
Wagner,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  138  State  street,  Albany,  Albany  MntheiV  I'lub; 

New  York  State  Assembly  of  Mothe.B. 
Wakeman,   Arthur   £..  72  Sc' ermerhom   street,   Brooklyn,  general   secretory, 

Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Waldmnn,  Louis  I.,  Albany. 
Waldman,  Morris  D.,  358  Second  avenue,  New   York  City,  manager.  United 

Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Waldron,  John  A.,  188  Lancaster  street,  Albany. 
Wallace,  Roy  Smith,  Buffalo. 
Wallace,  Richard  W.,  234  Quail  street,  Albany,  superintendent  of  inspection. 

State  Board  of  Charities. 
Walsh,  Ella  E.  V.,  101  North  Carolina  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Walsh,   Mary   E.,   1!)8   Spencer   street,   Rochester,   inspector,   State   Board  of 

Charities. 
Walter,  F.  K.,  208  Manning  boulevard,  Albany,  vice -director,  New  York  State 

Library  School. 
Ward,  R.  HalBtead,  M.  D.,  53  Fourth  street,  Troy,  Marshall  Sanitarium. 
Wardwell,  W.  I.,  21  W.  58th  street,  New  York  City. 
Ware,  Franklin  B..  1170  Broadway,  New  York  City,  State  Architect. 
Warnecke,  Dr.  Anna,  Newark,  resident  physician,  State  Custodial  Asylum  foi 

Feeble-Minded  Women. 
Warner,  Edwin  J.,  642  North  Water  street,  Elmira,  delegate  from  Board  nf 

Supervisors.  Chemung  County. 
WatBon.  Howard,  111  South  Hawk  street,  Albany,  clerk,  Fiscal  Supervisor  of 

State  Charities. 
Weaver.  Bertha,  58  Second  street.  Water  ford. 
Weber,  Adna  F.,  State  Labor  Department,  Albany. 
Weil,  Sol,  Rochester. 

Weiland,  Mm.  Florence  Fairview,  Rensselaer  Heights. 
Weimer,  Miss  Cecil  B.,  Buffalo. 
Welsh,  Thomas  Orant,   671   Lake   street,   Elmira,  representing  the   Board  of 

Supervisors  of  Chemung  County. 
Welshe,  Anna  M.,  50  Wall  street,  Auburn,  superintendent,   8t*te  Prison  fni 

Women. 
Wentworth,  Mary  E.,  331  Clinton  avenue,  Albany. 
Westervelt,  Z.  F„  E145  St.  Paul  street,  Rochester. 
Wheelock,   Charles    P.,    346   Manning  boulevard,   Albany,   chief.   Examination 

Division,  State  Education  Department. 
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Whish,  Mrs.  John  D.,  167  Lancaster  street,  Albany,  president.  New  York  State 
Assembly  of  Mothers. 

White,  Alfred  F.,  130  Water  street,  New  York  City. 

White,  Miss  Florence,  28  Lake  View  park,  Rochester. 

White,  John  F.,  28  Lake  View  park,  Rochester,  manager,  State  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School. 

White,  Mrs.  John  F.,  28  Lake  View  park,  Rochester. 

White,  Rev.  William  J.,  D.  D.,  98  Richards  street,  Brooklyn,  supervisor  of 
Catholic  Charities. 

Whiten,  E.  Stagg,  1120  Amsterdam  avenue,  New  York  City,  chairman  Com- 
pulsory  Education  Committee,   New   York   City   Public   Education   Com- 

Whitfleld,  William  R.,  270  Madison  avenue,  Albany,  secretary,  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Conference  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Whitfield,  Mrs.  William  R.,  270  MadiBOii  avenue,  Albany. 

Whitmorc,  Mrs.  Katherine  B.,  R.  N.,  1202  Union  street,  Schenectady,  inspect- 
ing nurse.  Tuberculosis  Department,  Bureau  of  Health. 

Whittaker,  Elizabeth  L.,  Ithaca. 

Whittelsey,  Miss  Mary  E.,  110  Ross  street,  Brooklyn. 

Wiener,  Miss  Cecil  B.,  45(J  Jefferson  street,  Buffalo,  general  manager, 
Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Buffalo. 

Wilcox,  Ansley,  684  Ellicott  square,  Buffalo. 

Wilcox,  W.  F.,  Ithaca. 

Williams,  Faith,  Oneida. 

Williams,  Mrs.  George  R.,  2  Fountain  place,  Ithaca. 

Williams,  Morally,  25  Liberty  street,  New  York  City,  president,  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum;  chairman,  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee;  member, 
Executive  Committee,  Prison  Association. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Mornay.  Lydecker,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

Wilson,  Ernest  M.,  Salem,  State  Normal  College. 

Witbeck,  Mary  L.,  Spring  avenue.  Troy,  matron,  Troy  Orphan  Asylum. 

Wood,  James,  Mt.  Kisco,  president,  Board  of  Managers  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women. 

Woodbridge,  Mies  Alice  L.,  550  W.  188th  street,  New  York,  Women's  Prison 
Association. 

Woolworth,  Florence  Miller,  203  Avenue  A,  student,  New  York  State  Normal 
College. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE 
POOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  HELD  AT 
THOUSAND  ISLAND  PARK,  N.  Y„  JUNE  33,  33,  34  and 
35,  1909. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  1909-1910. 

President, 

A.  C.  Sutherland,  Orange  County. 

First  Vice-President. 
C.  E.  Dodge,  Chautauqua  County. 

Second  Vice-President. 
F.  J.  Lattimobe,  Cayuga  County. 

Secretary. 
C.  E.  Weisz,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer. 
H.  S.  Sissow,  Erie  County. 

COMMITTEE  OH  ORGANIZATION. 
JoNATHAH  BakEE.  PaTKiCK  REDMOND. 

Walter  W.  Elden.  H.  D.  Nottingham. 

A.  D,  Smith. 

COMMITTEE  OH  LEGISLATION. 
Hebbebt  S.  Sisson.  W.  C.  Lawbence. 

Fbed.  T.  Newoomb.  John  F.  Doty. 

Sidney  R.  Reed. 

COMMITTEE  OH  RESOLUTIONS. 

C.  E.  Wbisz.  A.  C.  Gates. 
G.  C.  Rundel.  J.  W.  Rowley. 

J.  J.  GlLMOBE. 

COMMITTEE  OH  TIME  AND  PLACE. 
W.  W.  Collins.  S.  W.  Pearse. 

D.  C.  Qbdndeb.  Wm.  C.  Acker. 
F.  P.  Dunaway, 

COMMITTEE  OH  TOPICS. 
C.  V.  Lodge.  Miss  A.  F.  Everinoham. 

Miss  Maby  A.  Deacon.  Hon.  V.  E.  Peckham. 

Db.  Robebt  W.  Hill. 

Frank  C.  Eastman,  Stenographer,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION, JUNE  32,  33,  34  and  25,  1909. 

The  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  the  Columbian 
Hotel,  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  23,  24  and  25, 
1909,  was  opened  Tuesday  morning,  June  22,  President  Town- 
send  presiding. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  the  Reverend  W.  H.  Eowe. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  P.  .Grant,  of 
Clayton,  as  follows: 

Mb.  Chaibman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  think  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  state  how  I  came  to  be  here 
this  morning.  The  superintendent  of  our  county  met  me  in 
Watertown  in  the  early  Spring,  and  he  said,  "  Say,  Grant,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  is  coming  to  the  Thousand  Island  Park 
'  in  June.  We  wish  you  would  give  the  address  of  welcome."  I 
told  him  I  couldn't,  I  was  so  busy,  so  tied  up  in  business  matters, 
I  would  not  have  the  time  to  do  it.  Well,  he  let  me  off  that  time. 
I  met  him  two  or  three  days  after  that  in  the  streets  of  Water- 
town;  he  had  the  same  story  to  tell  me  each  time.  Finally,  I  told 
him  I  couldn't;  I  did  not  have  the  time.  I  supposed  the  thing 
was  off  then.  Two  or  three  days  later  I  was  called  up  on  the 
telephone;  the  stenographer  came  to  my  desk  and  said  I  was 
wanted  at  the  'phone.  I  recognized  the  voice  of  Superintendent 
Dunaway.  I  told  him  I  didn't  have  the  time;  I  couldnt  come  up; 
there  was  no  use  talking.  And  so  he  dropped  it.  In  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  afterwards  there  was  another  telephone  call,  and  I  recog- 
nized Mr.  Redmond's  voice.  The  result  was  I  couldn't  shake  him 
as  easily  as  I  did  Dunaway.  I  told  Redmond  I  did  not  have  the 
time  to  prepare  such  a  speech  as  ought  to  be  delivered  to  this 
great  Board  of  Charities.  He  said  I  might  tell  a  story,  possibly. 
"  But,"  he  says,  "  If  you  tell  a  story,  I  want  to  caution  you :  don't 
tell  an  Irish  story." 
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So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  I  am  handicapped  from  the  start. 
If  I've  got  to  tell  a  story  I  will  have  to  tell  a  German  story,  not 
an  Irish  story. 

It  seems  that  in  the  Old  Country  many  years  ago  a  couple  of 
young  men  were  horn  and  brought  up  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
—  in  the  same  locality  —  and  they  had  heard  so  much  of  America. 
I  am  going  to  tell  these  young  men's  names.  One  was  Pat 
Murphy  and  the  other  was  Michael  O'Toole  (Applause).  They 
decided  they  would  save  up  money  enough  to  come  to  America, 
which  they  did.  Before  they  left  Old  Ireland  —  I  should  have 
said  Germany — (laughter) — they  arranged  that  they  should 
come  on  the  same  ship;  and  they  landed  together  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  And  they  agreed  among  themselves  that  wherever  they 
got  employment, —  that  wherever  one  got  employment,  the  other 
must.  And  so  they  lived  up  to  the  agreement.  They  finally  got 
jobs  —  places  to  work  together.  Time  ran  along  and,  as  the  years 
rolled  by  these  young  men  began  to  think  of  the  future  life;  and 
Pat  says  to  Mike  one  day,  "  When  we  get  to  Heaven,  we  must 
not  fail  to  meet  in  that  harbor."  Eventually  Mike  died  and  went 
to  the  promised  land.  As  the  story  goes,  he  waited  and  waited 
for  Pat  Murphy  to  come  and  be  with  him. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Pat  Murphy  died ;  he  didn't  go  to 
the  promised  land ;  he  went  to  what  they  call  Hades.  He  arrived 
in  Hades  but  he  didn't  find  his  friend  Mike.  He  was  lost;  he 
was  disappointed.  Finally,  he  made  an  inquiry  one  day,  and  he 
asked  the  devil  if  Mike  O'Toole  was  down  there.  The  devil  said 
"  No."  Pat  said  that  was  funny;  they  promised  to  meet  there. 
"  Mr.  Devil,  could  I  please  use  your  telephone  to  call  my  friend 
Mike  ?  "  The  devil  said,  "  Yes."  So  he  got  the  devil's  telephone 
and  called  up  the  other  country,  and  he  got  Mike  on  the  telephone. 
Mike  was  terribly  disappointed  at  Pat's  having  to  be  down  there  in 
Hades,  as  he  had  made  him  promise  to  meet  him  in  the  promised 
land.  Finally  Pat  says  to  Mike,  "  What  are  you  doing  over 
there  ?  "  "  I  am  working  very  hard."  "  How  is  that  ?  "  Mike  say?. 
"  There  are  so  few  of  us  here  I  have  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day.'" 
"  What  are  you  doing?  "  "  Polishing  up  the  sun,  dusting  off  the 
moon  and  hanging  up  the  stars."  "  Ypu  have  a  hard  job,"  said 
Pat.    "  What  are  you  doing  down  there  ?  "  asked  Mike,    "  I  have 
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an  easy  job;  there's  so  many  of  ns  down  here,  there  isn't  much 
work  to  do."  "  What  are  you  doing  i  "  "All  I  have  to  do  is  to  put 
on  a  shovel  of  coal  in  the  furnace  once  a  day,"  (Applause.) 
.  Air.  President,  by  request  of  your  local  committee,  I  have  been 
asked  to  welcome  you  to  our  county.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  you,  who  are  assembled  here  to-day,  when  I  say  that 
Jefferson  county  is  the  tenth  county  in  the  United  States  in  the 
total  ami/imt  of  her  products.  You  will  see  from  this  that 
Jefferson  county,  with  her  many  industries  and  agricultural 
products,  is  the  tenth  county  in  the  United  States. 

From  an  agricultural  and  dairy  standpoint  Jefferson  county- 
leads  all  other  counties  of  this  State  with  the  cheese  and  the  fine 
timothy  hay,  which  is  second  to  none  in  all  our  eastern  markets. 
Our  farmers  are  selling  $1,000,000  worth  of  hay  annually,  in 
addition  to  the  large  amount  of  hay  which  it  requires  to  winter 
70,000  dairy  cows,  and  several  thousand  horses  that  our  fanners 
keep  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  thirteen  milk  stations  in  our  county  that  send  milk  to 
New  York  City  every  day  in  the  year,  and  this  milk  would  make 
7,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  ]>er  annum,  worth,  at  our  present 
prices,  $800,000.  We  also  have  several  creameries  in  the  county ; 
the  Rosemary  of  Antwerp  —  I  should  have  said  Adams  —  being 
the  largest  in  the  State;  we  also  have  at  Antwerp  the  Beaumont 
cheese  factory  that  receives  in  the  flush  of  the  season  over  50,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  day;  this  is  made  up  into  fifteen  to  twenty 
kinds  of  fancy  (so-called)  cheese.  We  also  have  fifty  limburger 
cheese  factories  that  have  an  annual  output  of  $200,000  worth  of 
Dutch  cheese.  We  also  have  about  a  hundred  American  cheese 
factories  with  an  output  of  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  Ameri- 
can cheese.  The  sales  of  American  full  cream  cheese  on  our  Cheese 
Board  at  Watertown  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  Cheese 
Board  on  the  American  continent.  In  fact,  we  have  the  largest 
"  cheese  board  "  in  the  world ! 

Jefferson  county  has  nineteen  banks  with  a  paid  up  capital  and 
surplus  of  over  $2,000,000  and  deposits  of  about  $18,000,000, 
which  is  a  good  barometer  of  the  prosperity  of  our  people  and  the 
financial  condition  of  our  county. 

Our  professional  men,  teachers,  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers  and 
judges  are  bright  and  competent  and  equal  to  any  the  State  of 
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New  York  can  produce.  Jefferson  county  has  furnished  the 
United  States  with  J.  A.  Bronson,  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota ;  also  a  Governor,  and  a 
United  States  Senator,  the  late  Senator  Davis,-  of  Minnesota. 
Jefferson  county  has  furnished  the  State  of  New  York  with  six 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  one  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
the  late  Hon.  Dennis  O'Brien;  one  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims- 
the  late  Hon.  W.  F.  Porter;  one  Judge  of  the  Appellate  Division. 
the  Hon.  Pardon  C.  Williams ;  one  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
for  three  terms,  the  Hon.  Edward  A.  Bond ;  one  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  for  three  terms,  the  Hon.  Charles  It. 
Skinner;  one  State  Assessor,  Hon.  J.  D.  Ellis;  two  candidates  for 
Governor,  not  elected,  and  one  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Hon. 
W.  A.  Beach;  and  also  one  of  the  best  Governors  the  State  of 
New  York  has  ever  had,  the  late  Hon.  Roswell  P.  Flower;  a 
United  States  Consul  to  England,  the  late  Colonel  A.  D,  Shaw. 

Some  United  States  military  heroes  have  been  residents  of  this 
county.  John  Brown  was  a  resident  of  this  county  when  the  war 
with  England  in  1812  broke  out.  Fighting  Joe  Hooker  was  for- 
merly a  resident  of  this  county.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  a 
resident  of  this  county  during  the  few  years  before  he  became  the 
hero  of  Appomattox  and  President  of  our  great  United  States. 

When  we  come  to  the  heroes  and  heroic  acts  of  the  Tank  and  file- 
and  commissioned  officers  from  lieutenants  to  colonels  we  have 
hundreds  of  such  heroes  that  went  to  the  Civil  War  to  defend  the 
flag  of  our  country. 

In  our  county  is  situated  the  beautiful  city  of  Watertown, 
which,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  large  village;  now  it  is  a 
thriving  city  of  30,000  people,  with  paper  mills,  machine  shops, 
wagon  factories,  a  brake  shop,  employing  thousands  of  men,  with 
weekly  pay-rolls  of  $20,000  to  $40,000. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  now  near  the  northern  boundary  of  our 
county  and  within  two  miles  of  the  international  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Thousand 
Island  archipelago,  where  $20,000,000  are  invested  in  cottages. 
hotels,  parks  and  boats,  the  greater  part  of  which  vast  amount  of 
money  is  invested  within  ten  miles  of  this  beautiful  Thousand 
Island  Park.  This  park  has  700  cottages,  and  a  population  during, 
July  and  August  of  10,000  people. 
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The  Thousand  Islands  are  destined  to  be  the  greatest  summer 
resort  on  the  American  continent;  they  have  the  best  fishing 
grounds  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  among  them. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —  On  behalf  of  our 
county,  I  again  welcome  you;  and,  when  I  say  welcome,  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  our  great  county.  We  hope  your  Thirty-ninth 
Annual  Convention  will  be  the  best  that  you  have  ever  held ;  that 
your  second  visit  to  this  great  summer  resort,  the  Thousand 
Islands,  will  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  that  when  you  go  away  from 
here  you  will  have  nothing  but  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  your 
Thirty-ninth  Convention,  held  at  the  Thousand  Island  Park,  in 
1900.     (Applause.) 

The  President  : 

Mr.  Grant,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Jefferson  County. —  In 
behalf  of  the  convention  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  hearty  recep- 
tion we  have  received  here.  I  think,  you  said  the  "  second  visit," 
but,  I  understand  it  has  been  the  third  time  our  convention  has 
met  here  in  the  past  — 

Mr.  Grant: 

I  stand  corrected ;  I  had  forgotten.  ■ 

The  President  : 

And  I  think  I  ean  safely  say  for  the  convention  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  globe. 

Mb.  Grant: 

We  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  here  every  year. 

The  President: 

I  will  further  state,  that  I  hope  in  the  future  we  may  be  able  to 
come  here  again. 

■Tit  pri«Ment  then  read  his  annual  ad''1  -s,  as  iJ'ows1 

The  President: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  I  regard  it  as  a  great  honor  to  be  per- 
mitted to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  County  Superin- 
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tendents  of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  in  their  annual 
convention. 

1  should  deem  myself  to  some  extent  worthy  of  the  honor  if  1 
felt  capable  of  introducing  into  your  deliberations  any  superior 
wisdom  in  relation  to  the  matters  before  you,  or  any  superiur 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problems  with  which  you  have  to  eou- 
tend.  Acknowledging  my  inability  in  this  respect,  I  shall  have  lu 
ask  your  kind  sympathy  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  president, 
and  rely  upon  your  generosity  and  kindness  to  help  carry  along 
the  work  of  the  convention,  so  that  it  may  properly  take  its  plm* 
for  beneficial"  and  practical  interest  and  for  pleasant  associations. 
with  those  that  have  gone  before. 

This  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  finds  the  work  in  whieb 
we  are  engaged  moving  along  more  systematically,  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  questions  with  which  we  have  to  deal  and 
with  a  better  opportunity  of  dealing  with  them,  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  great  problem 
of  dispensing  the  charity  of  the  State  to  its  indigent  inhabitants 
is  gradually  being  solved  with  intelligence  by  practical  legislation 
and  experience.  Since  our  last  meeting  there  has  been  a  con- 
solidation of  the  statutory  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  extending 
to  and  including  the  poor  laws,  and  it  is  now  easier  for  us  to  de- 
termine the  legal  bearings  of  the  subjects  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  Many  years  of  legislation  upon  the  question  of  earing  for 
the  poor  have  placed  upon  <mr  statute  books  many  laws  that  were 
not  easily  reconciled  and  that  sometimes  led  to  misunderstanding 
and  confusion.  All  this  has  been  simplified  in  a  brief  and  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  Poor  Laws  adopted  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  one  of  the  greatest  bugbears  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent has  to  some  extent  been  removed. 

The  last  Legislature  also  provided  for  the  selection  of  a  count* 
auditing  officer,  who  shall  have  general  jurisdiction  as  boards  ■•'. 
supervisors  now  have  over  county  audits.  This  is  a  change  that, 
if  properly  worked  out  in  the  larger  counties,  should  be  a  very 
welcome  one  to  the  county  superintendent.  Being  compelled  a- 
he  is  now  lo  anticipate  his  expenses  a  year  in  advance,  and  beiiis 
held  down  to  that  estimate,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately 
forecast,  the  county  superintendent  often  finds  himself  without 
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available  funds  to  meet  emergencies  that  arise.  With  one  auditing 
officer  to  deal  with,  it  should  be  possible  to  have  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  as  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  without  giving  way  to  unnecessary  extravagance. 
There  are  other  needed  reforms  in  regard  to  our  poor  laws  and 
their  execution  to  which  the  attention  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent should  be  directed.  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  your  attention 
now  in  making  suggestions  in  regard  to  them.  But  I  do  wish  to 
congratulate  you  for  the  good  you  have  already  accomplished  in 
contributing  your  energies  and  your  intelligence  in  seeking  neces- 
sary legislative  reforms  of  the  poor  laws- 
There  is  much  more  work  to  be  done.  In  fact,  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  the  poor  is  as  old  as  the  human  race  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  problem  as  long  as  the  government  shall  last. 

"The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  says  the  Bible. 
We  can  preach  reform  as  much  as  wp  please  and  praetieo  it 
honestly,  but  conditions  that  produce  paupers  seem  to  l>e  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  civilized  growth.  But  it  may  be  held  in  check. 
It  should  be  held  in  check.  We  shall  always  have  those  who  are 
unfortunately  poor  and  needy,  owing  to  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  In  dealing  with  these  the  State  can  wel" 
afford  to  be  generous,  but  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily poor,  those  who  may  be  termed  professional  indigents,  a]*, 
charity  is  wasted,  all  sympathy  is  misdirected.  We  are  but  adding 
to  the  evil  when  we  support  them  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  State- 
It  has  been  often  and  ably  discussed  in  our  conventions  that 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  propagation  of  this  evil  is  the 
improper  marriage  of  those  who  are  unable  physically  or  mentally 
to  support  themselves  or  their  progeny.  The  marriage  laws  go  to 
the  root  of  this  evil  to  allow  feeble-minded  people  to  unite  in 
wedlock  or  to  allow  even  professional  indigents,  those  who  never 
work  if  the  State  will  support  them,  to  unite  in  wedlock.  Would 
it  not  be  well  if  there  were  stricter  laws  in  regard  to  such  mar- 
riages %  Would  it  not  be  well  if  all  persona  who  have  the  authority 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  were  prohibited  under  penalty, 
from  performing  the  ceremony  under  conditions  that  can  beget 
only  poverty,  indigence,  feeble  intellects,  possibly  degenerates  and 
criminals  % 
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While  it  is  cot  possible  to  accomplish  perfection  in  this  respect, 
it  should  be  possible  to  make  great  improvements.  We  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  the  present  generation  has  shown  greater 
advancement  and  greater  human  sympathy,  as  well  as  more  prac- 
tical economy,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  caring  for  the  poor, 
than  in  all  the  generations  that  have  preceded  it  since  our  State 
was  organized.  We  may  also  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  great 
State  of  New  York  occupies  the  foremost  place  among  the  States 
on  this  subject,  and  without  being  too  boastful  the  county  superin- 
tendents may  claim  a  just  share  in  working  out  improvement! 
and  reform  on  the  practical  side  of  this  question.  Many  eminent 
men  occupying  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  the  State  have  con- 
tributed valuable  assistance  in  the  office  of  superintendents  in  the 
different  counties  of  the  State  in  the  solution  of  these  problem?. 
I  need  not  stop  to  mention  them.  That  has  been  done  in  out 
councils  before.  I  can  only  say  that  they  furnish  an  inspiration 
to  those  of  us  who  follow.  They  set  a  high  mark  of  efficiency  for 
others  to  strive  to  emulate,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  labors  of 
this  convention  will  be  as  pleasant  to  those  who  participate  in  it. 
will  be  as  beneficial,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  those  they  serve,  as 
the  meetings  of  the  county  superintendents  have  always  been  in 
the  past. 

I  again  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  the  position  that  I  occupy, 
and  ask  your  indulgence  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the 
convention. 

I  now  await  your  further  pleasure. 

The  President: 

Mr.  Secretary,  are  there  any  letters  of  regret. 

Me.  Iveb: 
I  have  none. 

Mr.  Lodge: 

Mr.  President,  may  I,  at  this  >time,  suggest  to  the  delegate? 
that  the  time  set  for  assembly  was  put  at  three  o'clock,  so  yon 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  settled  and  acquainted.  And. 
might  I  also  ask  you  if  you  will  try  and  be  here  at  three  o'clock. 
so  we  can  begin  promptly,  because  it  is  quite  important    Yon 
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will  know  this  by  referring  to  the  program.  One  of  the  good  things 
is  an  address  by  Mr.  Stewart,  the  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  on  "Almshouse  Administration."  That  is  a  subject 
that  is  as  interesting  to  us  as  anything  that  can  be  brought  up. 
And  then,  immediately  following  Mr.  Stewart,  we  are  going  to 
have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  who 
.  is  a  member  of  the  Letchworth  Village  Commission,  and  he  will 
speak  about  "  Letchworth  Village,"  the  new  State  institution  for 
defectives.  I  did  not  learn  that  we  were  to  have  this  pleasure  in 
time  to  get  it  in  the  program.  The  programs  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  when  this  arrangement  was  made,  and  so  that 
accounts  for  it  not  appearing  on  the  program.  All  this  is  going 
to  be  intensely  interesting  to  us  all,  and  it  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  program,  so  you  will  see  the  necessity  for  our  trying  to  be  here 
promptly  at  three  o'clock  for  our  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  Redmond: 

Mr,  President,  I  wish  to  announce  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
here  that  our  local  photographer  would  like  to  have  a  picture  of 
our  convention,  and  he  has  set  the  time  for  the  close  of  the  con- 
vention to-morrow,  and  he  would  like  to  have  the  superintendents 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  out  on  the  opposite  porch  of  the 
hotel  over  here,  so  he  can  get  a  good  picture.  We  would  like  to 
see  every  gentleman  and  lady,  delegates  and  everybody  who  would 
like  to  be  in  the  picture,  there. 

fits.  Wbisz: 

I  wish  you  would  announce  that  the  committee  on  legislation 
is  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel,  and  to  ask  the 
members  of  that  committee  to  be  in  attendance. 

The  President: 

I  don't  know  as  it  is  necessary  to  announce  this;  it  has  been 
announced  already  —  that  the  legislative  committee  will  meet  at 
the  hotel  at  2  o'clock. 

Are  there  any  further  remarks  ?  If  not,  I  see  the  next  thing  on 
the  program,  or  the  next  thing  in  order  will  be  the  registration  of 
delegates  and  members ;  that  will  take  some  time.  I  think  that  is 
next.     If  there  is  no  further  business  before  the  — 
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Me.  Weisz: 

Insomuch  as  this  is  general  work,  I  would  move  that  we  now 
adjourn  to  allow  the  ladies  and  delegates  to  enjoy  themselves 
between  now  and  three  o'clock,  so  they  will  have  no  excuse  for 
coming  into  the  convention  late,  and  say  they  have  been  away.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  superintendents  that  they  will  be  expected  to 
be  here  to  fill  the  chairs ;  we  don't  want  any  empty  ones. 

The  President: 

You  have  heard  the  motion;  all  those  in  favor  of  it  will  say 
"aye;"  contrary  "no."     It  is  carried. 

PROCEEDINGS  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 
The  President: 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  an  address  on 
"Almshouse  Administration  "  by  Dr.  William  R  Stewart,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  President  Stewart.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Stewabt: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Convention. — (Applause) 
To  judge  from  the  title  of  Doctor  with  which  you  have  honored 
me  on  the  convention  program,  it  is  possible  that  you  expect 
either  a  sermon  or  an  address  upon  some  medical  topic;  but  I  am 
not  a  doctor,  and  so  you  will  be  disappointed  in  that  expectation, 
as  I  am  to  speak  to  you  on  "Almshouse  Administration."  There 
is  a  special  reason  for  my  wishing  to  be  with  you  in  your  con- 
vention at  Thousand  Island  Park.  While  we  are  citizens  of  New 
York  State,  I  feel  especially  at  home  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  having 
spent  ni any  happy  summers  on  the  river  and  its  beautiful  island-, 
and  this  "  home  feeling  "  induces  me  to  speak  of  things  which  are 
familiar;  and  what  more  familiar  to  us  all  than  the  almshouse 
problem  ? 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor 
are  in  sympathy  with  anything  which  will  improve  the  condition 
of  the  almshouses  of  the  State.  These  conventions  were  organized 
that  the  superintendents  might  annually  meet  and  plan  improved 
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'methods  of  almshouse  administration  in  the  counties  of  our  State, 
iind  you  are  to-day  endeavoring  still  further  >to  improve  the  work 
in  which  your  predecessors,  in  connection  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  other  interested  workers,  were  generations  ago  the 
pioneers.  We  all  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  better  social  conditions 
and  we  all  have  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  while  we  are  work- 
ing along  different  lines,  we  are  laborers  in  the  same  field,  and  so 
I  feel  at  home  in  your  convention,  and  am  sure  that  you  will  lend 
friendly  ears  to  the  observations  I  shall  make.  You  will,  of 
course,  remember  that  they  do  not  come  from  a  specialist  in  your 
work. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  Scotch  minister  who,  in  the  absence  of  her 
regular  chaplain,  was  called  upon  unexpectedly  to  conduct  the 
services  at  Balmoral  Castle  when  Queen  Victoria. was  present. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  in  the  prayer 
preceding  the  sermon,  he  extemporized  after  this  manner:  "  Wo 
pray  Thee  for  Thy  divine  blessing  upon  Her  Gracious  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria.  We  pray  that  as  she  grows  to  be  an  old  woman, 
she  may  become  a  good  man,  and  that  in  all  righteous  causes  she 
may  go  forth  from  strength  to  strength  before  her  people  like  a 
he-goat  upon  the  mountains."  If  I  make  any  similar  lapses,  you 
will  please  remember  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  extemporaneous 
speaking,  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me. 

Others  will  follow  who  are  more  familiar  with  statistics  and 
details,  so  I  shall  not  speak  of  them,  but  touch  retrospectively  on 
some  of  the  forces  which  have  aided  in  achieving  the  reforms  and 
improvements  discernible  in  all  charitable  work,  and  especially  in 
the  almshouses  of  the  State. 

My  service  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  began 
in  1882,  when  I  was  quite  a  young  man,  and  has  continued  ever 
since.  Conditions  have  changed  very  much  for  the  better  during 
these  years,  as  you  all  know.  They  are  now  much  better  than  in 
the  days  of  my  immediate  predecessor  in  the  presidency  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  Mr.  Oscar  Craig,  and  many  important 
reforms  were  previously  initiated  under  the  presidency  of  Mr, 
William  Pryor  Letchworth,  under  whose  wise  leadership  my  early 
experience  was  gained. 
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Among  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  improvement 
in  almshouse  administration,  is  the  powerful  influence  of  a  more 
enlightened  public  opinion.  The  press  has  voiced  this,  and  thus 
becomes  another  important  factor.  Public  opinion  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  nearly  all  of  the  notable  improvements  in  charitable 
administration  and  care.  It  practically  requires  the  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  which  we  are  all  enjoying  and  which  provides  us 
many  comforts  unknown  to  our  fathers  or  grandfathers.  The 
luxuries  of  their  day  are  the  necessaries  of  ours,  and  because  this 
is  so  we  are  or  should  be  the  better.  These  changes  have  extended 
to  the  charitable  institutions,  and  the  poor  to-day  in  the  alms- 
house are  better  off  in  every  way  than  they  were  a  generation 
ago;  <they  are  better  clothed  and  housed,  they  are  better  fed  ami 
have  better  water  to  use.  Living  conditions  in  the  world  have 
improved,  and  public  opinion  has  required  that  this  improvement 
should  reach  the  inmates  .of  the  almshouses,  and  they  now  expect 
and  receive  better  care. 

I  have  brought  with  me  an  extract  from  a  report  of  a  visit  to  an 
almshouse  iu  thecentral  part  of  the  State  made  in  1872  by  lirs. 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  then  a  member  of  the  Richmond  Count; 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, —  and 
who  was  afterwards  for  many  years  my  colleague  on  the  State 
Board.  Mrs.  Lowell,  who  died  three  years  ago,  is  no  doubt  remem- 
bered by  many  of  you ;  no  woman  has  ever  placed  the  State  under 
greater  obligations  than  she. 

This  is  what  she  sttiA  in  her  report: 

"  The  worst  poorhouse  I  ever  saw  myself  was  in  one  of  the  cen- 
tral counties  of  the  State,  and  an  irresistibly  grotesque  element 
was  added  to  its  horrors  by  the  naive  hospitality  with  which  the 
good-natured  Superintendent  showed  us  the  sights,  from  the  very 
clean  dairy,  of  which  he  was  proud,  to  the  filthy  hunk  of  which  lit* 
was  not  ashamed,  where  John  '  pigged  in  '  as  he  expressed  it. 
'  Yes,'  he  explained,  as  he  poked  at  the  bundle  of  rags  covering 
John,  '  he's  half-witted  and  he'll  swear  awful  if  you  stir  him  up. 
Here,  John!  John! '  Then  as  we  hurriedly  escaped  from  John  anil 
the  broken  plaster,  black  laths  and  bedbugs  of  the  poorhouse  itself, 
into  the  yard  surrounded  by  broken  down  outhouses,  and  aske>i 
about  a  miserable  family,  man,  woman  and  three  children  sitting 
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there,  lie  answered :  '  Oh !  they've  been  here  about  four  or  five 
years.     Oh!  yes,  them  children,  the  two  littlest,  was  bom  here.'  " 

Such  wore  the  horrible  conditions,  Mrs.  Lowell  and  Miss  Ella 
Collins,  who  accompanied  her,  discovered  in  one  of  our  alms- 
houses. It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  perceive  how  far 
we  have  progressed  since  that  time. 

Another  useful  reformatory  influence  was  set  in  motion  when 
the  State  Hoard  of  Charities  was  established  in  1867.  The  Board 
at  first  was  given  very  little  equipment  for  the  work  it  was  ex- 
pected to  do.  The  first  secretary,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Hoyt,  whom 
many  of  you  knew,  was  interested  and  capable,  but  the  Board  had 
no  stenographer  or  inspectors  and  the  Commissioners  met  many 
discouragements  in  their  work.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
Commissioners  to  cover  the  field.  The  visits  made  at  the  time 
William  P.  Letchworth  was  president  disclosed  the  presence  in 
the  almshouses  of  young  children,  feeble-minded  and  insane  per- 
sons and  delinquents,  and  others  who  represented  the  whole 
range  of  dependency.  It  was  found  that  as  a  rule  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  almshouses  were  not  caring  properly  for  the 
aged  poor  committed  to  those  institutions,  and  that  good  care  was 
interfered  with  if  not  made  impossible  because  of  the  presence  in 
these  institutions  of  the  classes  first  mentioned. 

The  State  Board  at  once  began  a  campaign  for  the  removal 
of  all  the  children  from  the  almshouses;  Mr.  Letchworth,  Mrs. 
Lowell,  and  their  associates  aroused  the  public  to  the  cruel  wrong 
done  to  helpless  children  by  their  retention  in  almshouses,  and 
after  several  years'  work  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  no 
children  should  be  kept  in  the  poorhouses. 

Another  movement  the  Board  was  deeply  interested  in  was 
the  effort  made  by  Mrs.  Lowell  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
woman's  reformatory.  As  she  visited  the  poorhouses,  she  met 
young  women  who  were  there  exposed  to  terrible  wrongs.  It  was 
years  before  the  Board,  public  opinion  and  the  press  fully  agreed 
with  her  views,  and  with  their  cooperation  the  first  House  of 
Refuge  for  Women  was  opened  at  Hudson,  T  think  in  1887.  Two 
others  at  Albion  and  Bedford  have  since  been  established,  and  the 
laws  now  require  that  delinquent  women  shall  be  sent  to  these 
reformatories  and  not  to  almshouses. 
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A  third  effort  to  improve  the  almshouses  was  by  the  removal 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  inmates.  That  succeeded  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  State  care  for  these  unfortunates, 
and  the  opening  of  the  State  asylums  at  Kewark  and  Rome  for 
their  reception.  Mrs.  Lowell  was  the  leader  in  this  movement 
also.  The  insane,  as  you  are  all  aware,  have  been  sent  to  State 
asylums  for  many  years  and  arc  now  inmates  of  State  hospital* 
for  the  insane;  they  have,  I  believe,  all  been  removed  from  the 
almshouses./  llr.  Kirkbride,  who  will  follow  me,  will  tell  you  of 
the  far-sighted  arrangements  the  State  is  making  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  of  the  metropolitan  district  and  river  counties 
in  the'  new  State  institution  located  in  Rockland  county,  to  be 
known  hereafter  as  "  Letchworth  Village." 

The  organization  of  your  own  convention  brought  into  the 
field  a  most  useful  reformatory  agency.  The  first  convention  of 
the  county  superintendents  assembled  in  1870,  and. I  understand 
you  have  held  your  convention  annually  ever  since  with  a 
steady  increase  in  membership  and  power  for  good.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  personnel,  large  attendance  and  enthusiasm  of  this 
convention  that  your  beneficial  influence  must  be  far  reaching 
upon  the  administration  of  the  almshouses  of  the  State.  You 
have  here  a  forum  where  you  can  exchange  experiences  among 
members  from  all  the  counties,  from  Richmond  to  Erie;  it  is  a 
conference  where  yon  can  form  acquaintances  and  friendship? 
with  fellow-workers,  and  one  which  should  interest  and  receive 
the  attention  of  the  press  and  prove  a  very  valuable  agent  for 
reform.  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  to-day  and  to  see  the  conven- 
tion at  work,  and  it  will  be  helpful  to  me  in  my  work  to  have 
taken  part  in  yours.* 

When  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  was  organized  an- 
other useful  body  was  added  to  those  already  actively  interested 
in  almshouse  administration.  The  association,  although  not  in- 
corporated until  1S80,  began  work  in  1872,  two  years  after  the 
organization  of  your  own  convention.  The  association  was  in- 
corporated "  to  do  work  in  the  State,  and  in  particular  in  the  State 
institutions  and  the  poorhouses  and  the  city  almshouses."  From 
the  beginning,  its  work  has  been  done  mainly  by  volunteers  wh" 
were  ready  to  help  in  securing  improved  management  of  these 
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institutions.  I  number  many  friends  among  the  members  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  how 
highly  I  value  that  organization  and  the  good  work  it  has  done. 
We  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  always  feel  that  the  aid  of  this 
convention  and  of  this  association  will  and  shall  be  given  to  us 
whenever  needed  iu  the  public  interest,  and  we  earnestly  desire  a 
good  understanding  and  cooperation  with  you  all  in  our  benefi- 
cent work.  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  has  hundreds 
of  volunteers  enlisted  and  at  work  in  the  State,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  them,  Miss  Vida  Clark,  with  us 
here  to-day. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  organizations  which  have  contributed, 
as  I  think,  to  the  improved  conditions  in  the  almshouses,  is  not 
a  separate  one,  but  a  subdivision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
By  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894,  the  Legislature  was 
directed  to  provide  for  general  visitations  and  inspections  by  the 
Board.  The  Constitution  also  directed  the  Legislature  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  Board  to  do  its  work.  At  that  time,  with 
only  two  employees  it  was  not  possible  to  go  all  over  the  State  and 
make  regular  and  frequent  inspections  of  almshouses  and  the 
many  other  charitable  institutions,  public  and  private.  Little  by 
little,  however,  si^u&1l895,  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  Legislature  larger  appropriations  for  our  staff  until  now  it 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  we  have  organized  as  a  subdivision 
of  our  work,  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  of  which 
Dr.  Robert  \V.  Hill,  now  our  secretary,  was  one  time  the  head. 
You  will,  I  hope,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  this  department 
has  been  helpful  in  every  county  and  to  every  superintendent ;  we 
should  be  disappointed  if  it  were  otherwise.  Under  Mr.  William 
C.  Rogers,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Hill  as  its  chief,  the  department 
has  now  several  almshouse  inspectors  who  visit  the  institutions 
at  least  twice  a  year.  The  State  Board  desires  to  help  you  in 
your  work  and  the  inspections  which  are  made  in  compliance 
with  law  are  intended  to  be  beneficial.  The  inspectors,  in  their 
reports  to  the  board,  furnish  it  with  much  valuable  information, 
and  the  reports  are  so  generally  favorable  that  I  am  able  to  say 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  almshouses  of  the  State  are 
now  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  before,  and  that  many  im- 
portant improvements  and  new  buildings  have  been  contracted  for. 
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I  have  been  talking  to  you  about  aids  to  progress  in  alma- 
house  administration,  but  these  have  applied  only  to  what  may  be 
called  the  surface  conditions.  These  conditions  must,  of  course,  he 
considered,  hut  beneath  them  all  lie  the  fundamental  causes.  Dr. 
Hill  said  to-day  that  there  are  about  200,000  persons  sleeping  to- 
night in  the  public  and  private  charitable  reformatories  and 
penal  institutions  of  the  State.  In  the  ideal  America,  and  I  hope 
the  America  of  the  future  will  be  ideal,  we  shall  not  build  so 
many  great  charitable  institutions,-  for  we  shall  have  provided  for 
the  alleviation  of  present  needs,  and  have  ascertained  the  causes 
of  pauperism  and  crime,  and  will  have  successfully  attacked  the 
causes  of  the  evils  which  now  make  the  building  of  so  many  insti- 
tutions seem  necessary,  and  our  concentrated  efforts  will  in  the 
future  have  applied  efficient  remedies  to  our  social  diseases  and 
finally  cured  them. 

Many  conditions  of  to-day  are  deplorable;  think  of  fifty  thou- 
sand children  living  in  foundling  asylums,  orphan  homes  and 
juvenile  protectories.  Why  is  this  the  case  ?  Partly  because  of 
the  ignorance  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  do  not  know  how  to 
bring  up  their  children.  Physicians  tell  us  that  many  children 
become  blind,  or  deaf,  or  deformed,  and  thus  permanently  disabled 
for  life,  for  the  want  of  some  simple  precs  tiions  or  remedies 
promptly  applied  when  needed  in  infancy. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem, —  and  Mrs.  Lowell  has  laid 
great  stress  upon  it,—  relates  to  "  the  living  wage."  I  recently 
read  a  paper  written  by  her  and  soon  to  be  published,  in  which 
she  speaks  most  wisely  and  forcibly  on  the  subject.  She  laid 
down  as  a  principle  the  proposition  that  'every  one  should  be 
reasonably  paid  for  his  work,  and  that  a  reasonable  wage  was  one 
which  would  provide  a  man  and  his  family  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  also  enable  him  to  lay  by  something  for  sickness  or  old 
age.  She  maintained  that  if  labor  is  not  paid  such  a  wage,  it 
receives  a  "  dying  wage,"  and  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  father 
to  keep  his  family  together  and  prevent  his  children  from  swelling 
the  census  of  our  charitable  institutions.  Let  us,  therefore,  so  far 
as  we  can,  see  that  wages  are  leveled  up  until  they  become  "  living 
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In  one  of  her  papers,  Mrs.  Lowell  cited  the  case  of  the  brick- 
layers in  New  York  City  who  are  contented  and  happy  and  do  not 
go  out  on  strikes,  because  they  have  a  binding  agreement  with  the 
builders  which  provides  that  they  shall  get  good  pay  for  their 
labor;  I  think  it  is  fifty  cents  an  hour  for  an  eight  hour  day's 
work,  which  makes  their  wages  about  four  dollars  a  day,  living 
wages.  Let  us  all  remember  that  it  is  wiser  and  really  cheaper 
in  the  end  to  pay  a  living  wage  and  have  workingmen  comfortable 
and  happy,  than  to  pay  starvation  wages  and  thus  force  them  to 
become  dependents. 

Another  source  of  trouble  as  is  well  known,  is  alcoholism. 
There  seems  to  be  a  wave  of  righteous  indignation  against  the 
drink  evil  now  breaking  all  over  the  country.  I  am  not  a  tee- 
totaler. Don't  mistake  my  meaning,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
drunkenness  is  an  evil,  and  that  it  also  sends  its  victims  in  thou- 
sands to  our  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  perpetuates  misery  in 
many  forms. 

Still  another  deadly  enemy  to  he  fought  is  tuberculosis,  which 
takes  such  heavy  toll  throughout  our  land.  Many  homes  are 
broken  up  because  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  and  we  are  now 
making  a  magnificent  fight  to  suppress  it.  People  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  while  this  is  a  contagious  disease  it  is  prevent- 
able, and  that  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of 
poverty  and  distress,  it  is  avoidable  and  even  curable  if  taken  in 
time.  For  this  reason  tuberculosis  should  be  fought  with  all  the 
means  in  our  power.  The  outlook  for  final  victory  is  exceedingly 
hopeful  now,  and  it  will  surely  be  won  if  the  people  do  their  part. 

And  now  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  informal  little  talk.  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  with  you,  to  look  into  your 
faces  and  see  the  many  evidences  of  the  deep  and  intelligent  in- 
terest you  take  in  the  important  subjects  before  your  convention. 
and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  patient  attention  which  you  have 
given  me.     (Applause.) 

Thb  Pbesidkht  : 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Collins,  of  Newburgh. 
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Mr.  Collins: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  I  think  this  conven- 
tion can  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  topics, 
that  he  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  hear  such  a  splendid  address 
as  that  just  given  by  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Char 
ities.  It  is  my  recollection  that  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
had  the  president  of  that  Board  with  us. 

I  am  supposed  to  start  this  discussion  on  the  "Administration 
of  Almshouses." 

I  remember  back,  some  years  ago,  the  visit  of  Doctor  Hint 
at  the  beginning  of  my  administration,  and  I  think  I  always  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  kindly  advice  he  gave  me  at  thai 
time.     If  I  have  made  a  success  of  it  I  owe  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of  the  inspection  of  almshouses.  The  law 
gives  the  State  Board  of  Charities  the,  right  to  come  and  inspect 
our  institutions,—  and  I  think,  right  here,  the  superintendents  of 
the  poor  welcome  the  inspector,  but  we  would  rather  have  him 
come  to  the  front  door,  than  to  come  to  the  kitchen  and  then  come 
and  tell  us  he  is  there.     I  just  make  this  as  a  suggestion. 

We  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can. 

Speaking  of  the  almshouses  now  and  twenty  years  ago.  There 
is  no  man  that  knows  anything  about  it  but  who  will  say  there  has 
been  great  advancement.  I  can  remember  back  at  the  beginning  of 
my  term  in  office,  in  visiting  other  institutions;  there  is  no  com- 
parison whatever.  We  have  better  service,  better  food,  and  it  i." 
better  prepared ;  wo  have  better  service  in  every  way.  We  owe  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  much  for  their  hearty  cooperation  with 
us  in  working  with  us.  It  is  through  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
both  bodies  that  we  have  reached  the  standard  we  have  to-day. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  have  greater  progress ;  that  our  tuberculoid 
patients  will  be  separated  from  our  other  patients;  and  give  them 
better  care  and  make  them  a  more  happy  family,  and  that,  in  time, 
we  will  have  separate  rooms  to  take  care  of  the  families  in.  ami 
that  it  will  be  our  business  to  take  care  of  the  old  and  infirm  people. 

There  are  a  great  many  perplexing  things  about  taking  care  of 
the  poor.  We  are  trying  to  make  progress.  We  are  trying  to 
make  a  success  of  it;  to  make  a  place  where  respectable  old  per- 
sons can  sit  down  by  respectable  old  persons  and  have  a  decent 
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meal,  and  have  a  place  where  we  can  put  the  undesirable  onea  by 
themselves.  All  these  conditions  exist  in  the  almshouses. .  We 
can  separate  them,  and  have  the  more  intelligent  with  the  more 
intelligent.  We  are  all  working  to  obtain  that  end,  and  I  think,  in 
time,  our  almshouses  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  any 
state  in  the  Union.  I  don't  know  but  that  they  are  now,  Mr. 
Stewart. 

Mb.  Stewart: 

They  are.  Doctor  Hill  told  me  to  say  it  and  I  forgot  it. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Collins: 

The  Doctor  doesn't  generally  forget  —  and  I  want  to  say  —  to 
go  back  again  to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  —  back  of  them 
are  the  hoards  of  supervisors,  and  back  of  them  the  board  of  as- 
sessors. They  furnish  the  money  and  we  furnish  the  idea,  and  we 
must  be  good.  If  you  want  a  detached  hospital  yon  must  go  to 
the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  board  of  assessors:  They 
furnish  the  money;  and  hack  of  them  are  the  people.  We  are 
building  a  hospital  in  connection  with  our  building  whereby  we 
can  take  care  of  our  bedridden  people,  but  not  separate;  perhaps 
the  detached  one  would  have  been  better.  We  have  not  yet  come 
to  the  steam  laundry,  but  possibly  if  we  live  long  enough  in  office 
we  will  have  one. 

I  want  to  say  to  every  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  and  every 
Supervisor  and  every  Commissioner  of  Charities  —  get  up  and 
speak  your  little  piece.  That's  what  T  did  to  open  this  discussion. 
(Appl'miK.) 

The  President: 

Gentlemen. —  The  convention  is  yours  for  a  few  minutes;  I 
would  like  to  have  anybody  get  up  and  have  a  discussion  of  this 
question.  I  know  there  are  lots  of  good  talent  here  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

Db.  Hill: 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  this  convention  to  believe  that  the  things 
which  have  been  said  to-day  by  the  President  of  the  State  Board 
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of  Charities  come  from  his  mind  and  heart,  and  voice  the  obser- 
vations and  experience  of  a  man  who  has  been  giving  unselfish 
attention  and  service  to  the  charities  of  the  State  for  over  twenty- 
eight  years.  (Applause.)  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  you  all  recog- 
nize the  patriotic  public  spirit  which  has  prompted  President 
Stewart  to  devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  wards  of  the  State 
for  so  many  years. 

lie  did  not  tell  you  in  his  address  that  the  almshouses  of  this 
State  are,  as  a  rule,  better  than. the  almshouses  of  other  states,  bin 
I  am  glad  to  stand  before  this  convention  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor  and  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  based  upon 
visitations  to  the  institutions  in  so  many  of  the  other  states,  we 
have  in  New  York  almshouses  superior  to  those  elsewhere  in  the 
Union,  and  that  looking  at  the  administration  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, New  York  is  ahead  of  other  states  and  can  be  fairly  sai.l 
to  lead  in  all  matters  which  enter  into  the  proper  care  of  the  de- 
pendent poor. 

One  other  thing  I  may  say  here.  Wo  date  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  back  only  thirty-nine 
years,  but  newspaper  records  which  we  have  in  the  State  show  that 
there  were  conventions  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  six  year* 
before  that  time,  that  there  was  then  a  brief  interregnum,  since 
which  New  York  State  has  held  an  annual  convention  of  the  super- 
intendents in  each  of  the  thirty-nine  years  following  that  inter- 
regnum. To  obtain  the  correct  date  of  the  first  annual  conven- 
tion, we  must  go  back  to  a  time  preceding  the  organization  of  tin1 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  Count* 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor  were  then  earnestly  at  work  in  a 
State  convention  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  admin- 
istration of  public  charity.  The  interest  which  these  public  otti- 
oers  of  nearly  two  generations  ago  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  pour 
committed  to  their  charge  greatly  influenced  the  movement-  whu-h 
finally  led  to  the  organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  bv 
the  Legislature  of  1867.  I  am  glad  that  this  convention  had  such 
an  honorable  historical  past. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  full  records  of  these  earlier  con- 
ventions have  disappeared,  for  the  loss  of  the  records  enables  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  to  claim  for  itself  the  oldest  official  eon- 
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sultive  organizations  of  public  officers  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
public  dependents  and  other  poor  of  any  state.  If  we  had  pre 
served  the  earlier  written  records  of  these  official  conventions,  and 
maintained  the  organization  continuously,  the  State  of  New  York 
would  be  seen  clearly  to  antedate  Massachusetts  in  this  matter,  and 
our  original  minutes  of  proceedings  would  then  show  to  historical 
inquirers  that  in  the  organization  of  public  officials  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  poor,  New  York  State  was  the  real  pioneer. 

-But  whether  conceded  to  be  the  pioneer  or  not,  New  York  has 
been  setting  the  pace  for  the  other  states,  and  it  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  that  this  State  has 
made  so  much  progress  in  almshouse  administration  and  that 
other  states  write  to  New  York  as  the  final  authority  and  ask  not 
only  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans  of  the  county 
almshouses,  but  also  for  copies  of  the  laws  which  govern  our 
methods  of  poor  relief,  and  for  other  information  in  regard  to 
allied  social  problems. 

Again  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  glad  the  President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  able  to  come  here  to-day,  and  you 
may  be  assured  he  has  always  had  a  deep  interest  in  this  conven- 
tion, and  that  through  all  the  years,  30  far  as  he  could  and  so  far  as 
the  State  Board  which  he  represents  could,  his  efforts  and  that  of 
the  Board  have  been  constantly  to  assist  the  public  poor  law  offi- 
cers in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Lodge: 

Air.  President,  allow  me  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
great  congratulation,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
advancement  they  have  given  in  the  care  of  the  sick  in  our  alms- 
houses. In  my  short  administration  the  change  has  been  rather 
marvelous  in  regard  to  Monroe  county.  When  I  first  entered  the 
work  the  only  arrangement  we  had  for  the  care  of  the  sick  was  the 
upper  ward  in  the  almshouse,  without  a  paid  nurse  —  without  a 
paid  attendant  to  care  for  them.  During  my  administration  that 
has  been  changed  to  a  hospital  of  200  beds,  well  planned,  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  with  20  orderlies,  and  paid  nurses  to  care 
for  the  sick,  and  we  have  a  hospital  with  all  the  real  appliances ;  an 
Vol.  1  —  31      ■ 
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operating  room,  fitted  out  with  everything  that  is  necessary  to 
care  for  any  sick  person. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  when  aome  particular  friends  come  to 
us  and  say  that  "  such  a  nice,  old,  sick  person  needs  to  come 
to  your  county  hospital," —  before  we  had  all  these  changes,  with 
a  sense  of  misgiving  we  would  tell  them  they  could  be  brougk 
to  the  county  hospital  and  be  visited  by  their  friends,  with  t'a; 
knowledge  that  we  could  not  do  them  justice,  and  give  them  Im- 
proper care.  Now,  it  is  all  changed.  We  can  say,  with  a  smile. 
"  Bring  them  right  in,  if  they  have  no  one  to  care  for  them. 
We  can  give  them  as  good  care  as  any  hospital  in  the  city." 

That  seems  a  most  wonderful  improvement  in  so  short  a  time; 
and  to  the  supervisors,  who  have  no  county  hospital,  I  would 
like  to  urge  you  to  get  back  of  your  superintendents  of  tie 
poor,  and  create  a  sentiment  in  your  board  to  provide  them  a 
hospital  of  more  or  less  capacity,  as  is  necessary,  where  you  can 
give  regular  and  expert  hospital  care,  so  you  may  have  all  the 
advantages  needful  to  them  in  their  extremity. 

The  President: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  Honorable  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  who  will  spesfc 
to  you  of  the  "  Letchworth  Village." 

Mb.  Kibkbbide: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  meet  public  officials  — 

The  President: 

Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Kirkbride:  There  is  a  telegram  here  to- 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  if  he  is  in  the  room.    Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Kibkbbide: 

I  never  enjoy  meeting  any  class  of  men  more  than  the  tob 
who  are  doing  governmental  work.  One  reason  for  this  i= 
because  shortly  after  I  left  college  I  entered  the  employ  of  the 
government,    and    in    consequence    had    a   good    opportunity  to 
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learn  something  of  the  machinery  of  the  Federal  government. 
I  later  served  as  a  watcher  at  the  polls;  afterwards  I  degen- 
erated into  an  election  officer;  and  during  the  ten  years  that  I 
acted  in  this  capacity,  I  had  some  of  the  most  interesting  days 
of  my  life.  I  always  thought  that  I  had  kept  my  election  dis- 
trict straight;  but,  towards  the  end,  some  of  my  reform  friends 
claimed  they  could  keep  it  straighter.  So  I  agreed  to  drop  out. 
I  had,  howerer,  the  satisfaction  of  having  them  come  back  to 
me  and  admit  the  task  was  harder  than  they  thought. 

A  day  or  two  ago  there  fell  into  my  hands  a  copy  if  your 
Thirty-third  Annual  Transactions.  The  first  name  I  saw  was  that 
of  Mr.  Letchworth,  who,  I. found,  was  very  active  in  the  early 
years  of  your  organization.  Then  I  came  upon  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, which  you  had  passed  in  regard  to  my  colleague,  lion, 
William  K.  Stewart,  but  I  fear  if  I  should  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  him  and  of  the  splendid  service  he  has  given  the  State,  he 
would  tell  me  as  he  told  Doctor  Hill  '  to  sit  down.'  In  the  same 
Transactions  I  also  found  the  name  of  my  '  long-suffering ' 
friend,  Dr.  Hill.  He  has  suffered  from  me  in  the  last  two  years 
because  I  have  not  had  '28  years  experience'  in  the  charitable 
work  of  the  State. 

I  have,  however,  during  the  past  two  years  taken  part  in  a 
piece  of  work  which  directly  affects  every  one  of  you. 

A  member  of  the  Charter  Revision  Commission  was  talking 
to  a  member  of  the  Legislature;  and  they  were  discussing  the 
proposed  charter  for  New  York  City.  The  assemblyman  finally 
said:  "That  charter  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  haa  just  as  much 
chance  of  passing  this  Legislature  as  a  dachshund  with  tallow 
legs  has  of  catching  an  asbestos  cat  in  hell." 

Now,  I  have  told  you  that  story  because  what  seems  impos- 
sible to-day,  happens  to-morrow.  And  when  it  has  taken  place 
we  do  not  consider  that  anything  remarkable  has  happened;  we 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Let  W  tell  you  very  briefly  the  history  of  Letchworth  Vil- 
lage —  two  years  ago,  a  distant  hope  —  to-day,  an  assured  fact 

You,  all  of  you,  long  ago  realized  that  there  is  insufficient  ac- 
commodation for  dependent  epileptics  and  for  the  feeble-minded 
in  New  York  State.  I  found  in  the  report  of  your  Thirty-third 
Annual  Conference  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Long,  who  was  then 
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your  President,  that  there  was  a  lamentable  lack  of  such  accom- 
modation, and  your  convention  went  on  record  as  supporting  an 
effort  to  increase  the  provision  for  these  dependents. 

In  i907,  Governor  Hughes  appointed  a  commission  to  selec: 
a  site  for  a  new  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  The  law  directed  tha: 
the  site  should  not  exceed  five  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  re- 
quired our  commission  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  number 
of  dependent  defectives  requiring  State  care. 

Every  one  of  you  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  patients  inro 
Craig  Colony  or  the  other  State  institutions. 

Our  Commission  very  soon  became  thoroughly  convinced  tha; 
a  site  of  five  hundred  acres  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  new 
institution,  and  we  accordingly  proceeded  to  select  a  tract  of 
land  of  two  thousand  acres-  Some  people  thought  we  were 
exceeding  our  authority  in  making  such  a  recommendation  lo 
the  Legislature,  but  there  were  the  facts  —  all  the  State  insti- 
tutions overcrowded,  with  long  waiting  lists,  an  immediate  nee<i 
for  an  institution  much  larger  than  a  small  site  conld  accommo- 
date;—  and  there  was  no  getting  away  from  these  facts.  Then 
followed  an  intelligent  discussion,  participated  in  not  only  at 
Albany,  but  all  over  the  State.  The  Legislature  appropriated 
the  money  for  that  two  thousand  acre  site,  and  to-day  the  State 
owns  in  Rockland  county  a  tract  of  land  which  is  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  well  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  wa; 
bought. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have  not  entirely  recovered 
from  the  overwhelming  statistics  we  have  heard  about  Jefferson 
county,  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  the  advantages  of 
Rockland  county.  All  I  can  say  is,  when  you  go  to  Rockland 
county,  go  to  the  site  of  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells  post  office: 
I  think  you  can  get  there  nearly  as  good  a  meal  as  jou  can 
anywhere  in  Jefferson  county,  and  I  even  think  your  Jefferson 
county  cheese  will  taste  better  there  than  it  does  at  home. 

The  State  of  Xew  York  has  accepted  the  theory  of  State  care 
for  dependent  defectives,  but  we  are  not  altogether  living  up  X« 
that  theory. 
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I  asked  Dr.  Hill  if  lie  would  be  good  enough  to  let  me  have 
some  figures,  which  I  am  going  .to  read  you;  and  Mrs.  Tenney 
has  prepared  a  statement  which  shows  the  amount  spent  during 
the  last  year  by  the  counties  of  the  State  for  the  support  of 
epileptics  and  feeble-minded.  You  all  know  the  facta  for  your 
own  counties.  But,  do  you  know  that  you  collectively,  during 
the  last  year,  were  caring  for  almost  two  thousand  cases  which 
should  have  been  in  State  institutions,  and  during  the  past  year 
there  came  out  of  the  county  treasuries  over  $400,000  for  that 
purpose  ?  This  really  is  the  crux  of  what  I  have  to  say  —  the 
question  of  who  should  foot  that  bill ;  should  it  come  out  of  the 
State  or  the  county  treasuries? 

Superintendent  Collins  asked  me  this  morning  how  soon  he 
could  get  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptics,  now  in  his  care,  into 
Letchworth  Village.  I  told  him  it  depended  entirely  upon  him. 
Letchworth  Village  can  take  patients  in  twelve  months,  eighteen 
months,  two  years  or  five  years  from  now;  the  length  of  time 
will  depend  entirely  on  how  much  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Xew  York  want  to  have  this  institution  opened  and  how  well 
they  are  satisfied  with  present  conditions.  I  know  they  are  not 
satisfied. 

There  are  to-day  long  waiting  lists  —  Dr.  Shanahan  can  tell 
you  of  the  lists  of  those  waiting  to  get  in  at  Craig  Colony.  If 
every  county  superintendent  of  the  poor  here  to-day  will  inform 
the  people  of  his  county  of  the  facts,  and  will  go  to  his  senator 
and  assemblyman  and  interest  them,  show  them  the  needs  of  his 
county,  and  tell  them  that  the  next  Legislature  should  pass  ade- 
qiiate  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  this  institution,  then 
I  believe  that,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  Letchworth  Village 
will  be  ready  to  take  in  all  the  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  who 
are  to-day  in  your  almshouses.  The  State  has  secured  a  site 
which  is  large  enough  to  care  properly  for  at  least  twenty-five 
hundred  patients.  It  is  in  a  country  district  where  additional 
land  can  be  obtained  if  needed,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  place 
groups  far  enough  apart  to  secure  adequate  classification  and 
segregation. 

While  I  am  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State's  needs, 
do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  see  only  our  shortcomings.     I 
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believe  the  State  of  New  York  is  doing  a  great  work  in  the 
care  of  her  dependents;  and  I  believe  that  Letchworth  Village 
is  going  to.  be  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  just  as  great  an 
object  lesson  as  Craig  Colony  has  been  and  is  for  the  care  of 
epileptics. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  admirable  address  to  this  convention  has 
spoken  of  tuberculosis,  and  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in  that 
connection  before  I  sit  down. 

We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  differentiate  between  dif- 
ferent types  of  charity.  We  are  realizing  more  and  more  the 
value  of  preventive  work. 

We  are  realizing  that  if  we  are  going  to  stop  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis  —  we  must  not  only  treat  it  in  the  incipient  stage, 
but  must  remove  the  conditions  under  which  it  flourishes. 

And  so  with  defectives.  We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent the  birth  of  defectives,  and  the  first  step  is  to  segregate  the 
feeble-minded  now  in  our  almshouses  and  at  large,  in  colonies 
such  as  Letchworth  Village  is  going  to  be. 

We  must  get  at  the  child,  and  the  child  must  be  cared  for  and 
guarded  and  trained  so  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  it  will  become 
self-supporting.  We  must  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  the 
child,  and  the  State  must  have  the  right  to  keep  the  feeble-minded 
in  these  colonies  all  their  lives.  In  going  over  the  books  at  the 
Xcwark  asylum,  I  found  that  16  per  cent,  of  the  feeble-minded 
women  there  bad  given  birth  to  children  before  their  admission. 
We  arc  paying,  in  our  almshouses  and  other  institutions,  for  the 
support  of  those  children.  We  must  realize  the  necessity  of 
making  adequate  provision  for  the  defective,  and  I  hope,  when 
each  one  of  you  goes  back  to  his  home,  that  you  will  talk  frankly 
to  your  neighbors  of  our  duty  to  the  defective,  and  make  them 
appreciate  the  vital  importance  of  this  problem.     (Applause.) 

The  President: 

Are  there  any  remarks  on  this  subject? 

Mb.  Weisz: 

I  desire  to  offer  the  following  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislation:  with  your  permission  I  will  read  it: 
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Whereas:  The  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  has  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  State  a  law  creating  Letchworth  Village  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  defectives;  and 

Whereas:  The  Legislature  has  appropriated  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  its  site,  and  for  certain  preliminary  improve- 
ments necessary  to  the  establishment  of  said  Letchworth  Village, 
in  Rockland  county,  and 

Whereas:  The  crowded  condition  of  the  several  State  in- 
stitutions for  defectives  demands  prompt  attention,  and  it  is 
essential  that  this  organization  make  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  Governor  for  an  appropriation  sufficiently  large  in 
amount  to  enable  the  commission  —  or  the  management  when 
appointed  —  to  proceed  with  the  reception  and  maintenance  of 
patients;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of 
New  York  State,  in  annual  convention  assembled,  do  hereby 
earnestly  request  the  Legislature  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  the  organization  of  said  Letchworth  Village,  and 
for  the  care,  treatment  and  maintenance  of  defectives  therein, 
and  that,  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  to  be  held  in  1910,  at 
least  $500,000  be  made  available  for  the  commencement  of  the 
construction  and  development  of  said,  village,  and  that,  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  further  provision  be  made  for  its  comple- 
tion and  the  reception  of  inmates. 

C.  E.  WEISZ, 
W.  W.  COLLINS, 
E.  P.  DHNAWAY, 

D.  C.  GRITNDER, 
Legislative  Committee. 

J[r.  Weisz: 

I  move  its  adoption.- 

Mb,  Lodge: 

I  second  the  motion. 
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This  motion  as  put  by  Mr.  Weisz  and  seconded  was  carried, 
and  the  resolution  adopted. 


Mr.  President. —  With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  offa 
another  resolution. 

Resolved  :  That  this  organization  endorse  and  pledge  its  sup- 
port to  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  labor  colon? 
for  the  detention,  reformation  and  instruction  of  persons  con- 
victed of  vagrancy,  habitual  drunkenness  and  the  violation  of 
those  sections  of  the  Penal  Code  essential  to  the  abolishing  of 
vagrants  and  tramps. 

Me.  Weisz  t 

I  move  its  adoption. 

Mb.  Redmond; 

I  second  the  motion. 

This  motion  was  put  by  the  President,  and  carried. 

President  : 

The  next  on  our  program  is  a  paper  "  The  Dietary  and  the 
Cost  of  Food,"  by  Miss  Helen  L.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Rhode  Island  State  College. 

Miss  Johnson: 

Mr.  President. —  There  are  several  ways  in  which  to  present 
the  subject  of  the  Dietary  and  the  Cost  of  Food,  for  there  are 
many  factors  involved  which  might  be  discussed  at  length  with 
considerable  profit,  but  the  practical  has  been  selected  for  this 
paper. 

The  question  is,  "  How  may  the  Dietary  be  Improved  under 
Present  Conditions  ? " 

In  general,  the  great  proposition  confronting  the  people  every- 
where to-day  is,  "  How  can  I  live  with  almost  every  necessity  of 
life  constantly  becoming  dearer  ? "     These  are  the  facts  which 
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confront  ua.  In  this  country  there  are  now  nearly  90,000,000 
of  people,  and  the  failure  to  properly  conserve  our  vast  resources 
has  raised  the  price  of  the  prime  necessity  of  life,  the  food  stuffs, 
to  a  prohibitive  limit.  It  makes  not  the  least  particle  of  differ- 
ence how  this  condition  has  come  about  so  far  as  coping  with  it 
is  concerned.  Persistent  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  farmer;  ex- 
tensive in  place  of  intensive  methods  of  agriculture,  all  wasteful 
use  of  resources,  particularly  that  of  the  soil,  are  instruments  in 
lessening  the  country's  greatest  capital,  the  efficiency  of  its 
workers.  For,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  wealth  and  extent  'of 
the  country's  prosperity,  and  the  fact  that  year  before  last  the 
agricultural  products  amounted  to  more  than  $7,000,000,000,  the 
country  is  not  producing  enough  to  enable  the  working  man  to 
buy  sufficient  food  at  prices  he  can  afford  to  pay.  This  means, 
first:  a  lessening  of  physical  stamina,  of  ability  to  work;  then 
the  rearing  of  the  children  who  are  below  the  average ' physically 
and  mentally,  therefore,  ofttimes  morally,  followed  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  family  becoming  in  some  way  the  care  of 
the  State. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  kinds  or  classes  of  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  State  must  care.  Undoubtedly  in  years  to 
come,  preventive  methods  will  be  used  far  more  extensively  than 
at  present,  and  the  Federal  and  State  governments  will  more  and 
more  definitely  dictate  the  lives  of  people  in  regard  to  those 
hygienic  and  sanitary  matters  which  prevent  sickness,  premature 
loss  of  physical  ability,  deformity  of  mind  and  body,  and  crime. 
For  the  real  problem  is  the  conserving  of  life.  Conserving  re- 
sources is  but  a  means  to  the  larger  end  of  fuller,  better,  larger, 
truer,  more  healthy  living. 

The  poor,  however,  will  always  be  with  us.  The  pace  in  the 
industrial  world  is  ever  swifter,  and  more  and  more  fall  by  the 
way.  Even  the  best  industrial  conditions  leave  wreckage  in 
stunted,  maimed,  and  deformed  lives.  As  land  values  and  taxes 
and  materials  of  all  kinds  increase  in  price,  even  while  wages  in- 
crease also,  living  becomes  more  difficult  and  the  poor  man  more 
frequent. 

The  inquiry  of  this  paper  relates  to  but  three  of  the  many 
classes  that  might  be  considered,  and,  in  detail,  to  but  one;  to  the 
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children  in  the  orphan  asylums,  patients  in  Insane  asylums,  ami 
more  especially,  to  those,  who,  through  misfortune  or  their  own 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  have  been  taken  into  the  almshouse. 
in  the  majority  of  cases  there  to  spend  the  last  few  years  of  their 
lives. 

The  problems  presented  by  these  three  classes  differ  in  sev- 
eral respectB,  but  are  alike  in  that  the  State  demands  that  each 
class  -shall  be  cared  for  at  the  lowest  possible  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  is  quite  human,  probably  quite  proper,  that  taxpayers  should 
feel  less  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  large  appropriations  for  the  care 
of  almshouses  than  for  the  maintenance  of  orphan  asylums.  The 
children  represent  a  possible  asset,  while  the  poor  old  people  are 
but  an  expense. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  the  situation. 
While  even  such  an  every-day  necessity  as  food  has  its  ethical, 
sociological  and  psychological  aspect,  the  physical  is  the  one  be- 
iorc-  us  to-day :  How  to  improve  the  dietary  without  perceptibly 
adding  to  the  expense  account,  or  on  the  amount  that  has  been 
appropriated  for  maintenance  for  the  last  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  where  the  appro- 
priation is  no  more  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  probably  no  im- 
provement in  the  dietary  can  be  made.  In  some  cases  it  is  as- 
tounding what  results  are  being  accomplished  on  such  limited 
sums;  in  others  great  improvements  could  probably  be  made  nn 
the  sums  on  hand.     But  here  is  the  situation. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
October,  1907: 

"At  the  end  of  June,  1907,  statistical  tables,  through  which  h 
struck  a  rough  average  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities  used  in 
every  day  life,  showed  that  the  cost  of  living  stood,  on  that  basi? 
of  reckoning,  at  the  highest  level  in  more  than  thirty  years."' 
The  average  obtained  from  these  so-called  '  index  numbers ' 
showed  that  the  increase  in  cost  of  those  articles  which  make  up 
the  daily  necessities  of  life,  food,  clothing  material,  wood,  hard- 
ware, coal,  household  utensils,  etc.,  had  increased  13V£  per  cent, 
since  the  beginning  of  1907 ;  24%  per  cent,  since  the  middle  of 
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1906;  36*A  per  cent,  since  1905,  and  no  less  than  56  per  cent. 
since  the  end  of  June,  1897,  ten  years  before  this  compilation 
was  made.  This  amazing  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  reports.  These  show  that  in  1907  retail  prices  of  food 
alone  were  4.2  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1906 ;  and  that  in  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  prices  were  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  ten-year  period  previous  to  this.  These  reports  were  com- 
piled from  staple  articles  only:  flour,  cornmeal,  potatoes,  milk, 
meat,  etc.  Take  this  as  'a  first  statement  to  be  recorded ;  that  in 
1907  the  cost  of  food  had  increased  25  per  cent,  since  1897. 

Xow,  in  November,  1903,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  published  a 
report  on  the  cost  of  living,  compiled  from  the  budgets  of  2567 
families  whose  average  income  was  $827.19  per  year,  or  $2.29 
per  day.  This,  of  course,  is  a  fair  wage,  and  it  may  be  a  sur-  - 
prise  to  you  to  know  that  this  amount  of  $800  is  taken  because 
investigations  have  proved  that  families  living  on  less  are  almost 
invariably  underfed.  This  is  the  efficiency  wage,  so  to  speak. 
The  families  of  these  wage  earners  avera'ged  5.31  persons,  whose 
average  cost  of  food  was  $61.70  per  year,  or  about  seventeen 
cent3  per  day.  This,  at  that  time — 1903  —  was  taken  as.  the 
average  amount  required  to  adequately  feed  a  working  man  and 
his  family.  This  statement  needs  to  be  clearly  understood.  Sev- 
enteen cents  a  day  for  an  average  family  of  5.31  persons  means 
ninety  cents  a  day  for  food,  or  about  $6.31  a  week,  and,  ade- 
quately, means  that  each  and  every  member  of  the  family  has- 
had  sufficient  food  in  kind  and  amount  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form their  work  efficiently.  Where  the  food  is  inadequate  in 
kind  or  quantity  the  members  of  the  family,  particularly  the 
workers,  become  inefficient.  Then  their  wages  decrease,  or,  be- 
ing poor  workers,  they  are  readily  spared  when  trade  depres- 
sion or  the  time  for  decreasing  help  of  all  or  certain  kinds  ar- 
rives. The  struggle  is  sometimes  prolonged,  sometimes  short, 
but  the  underfed  ones,  soon  after  they  are  deprived  of  work,  be- 
come public  charges.  It  is  a  known  fact  how  much  more  read- 
ily they  become  dependent  the  second  time,  and  how  quickly  this 
condition  may  become  chronic.  The  food  supply  of  a  people  is 
its  working  asset.  Working  power  of  any  kind  is  alone  supplied 
through  the  energy  obtained  from  food. 
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In  1903  it  was  proved  to  cost  seventeen  cents  daily  for  suf- 
ficient food  to  keep  a  man  in  good  working  condition.  In  1906, 
five  years  later,  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  one  of  the  Itest 
known  authorities  in  this  country  on  the  food  question,  gave  to 
the  New  York  State  Conference  Standard  of  Living  Investiga- 
tion, as  his  opinion,  hased  on  his  estimates  made  from  Xew 
York  City  budgets,  that  twenty-two  cents  per  day  per  person 
was  the  lowest  amount  on  which  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
could  be  procured.  This  is  $1.54  per  week,  as  against  the  $1.10 
of  .11)03,  and  coincides  with  the  last  report  of  the  Standard  of 
Living  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Char- 
ities to  the  effect  that  $1.-50  per  week  for  food  for  an  adult  man 
is  the  least  amount  on  which  physical  efficiency  can  be  main- 
tained under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  is  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  it  makes  no  difference  who  buys  the 
food,  the  wage  earner  or  the  State,  or  whether  it  is  purchased 
for  private  family,  orphan  asylum  or  almshouse,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  prices  of  the  staple  articles,  those  upon  which  the  labor- 
ing man  or  the  State  institution  must  rely  for  sustenance,  have 
increased  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  time  at  my  command  to  get 
enough  comparative  data  from  State  institutions  to  give  the  in- 
creased cost  of  maintaining  them  during  the  last  ten  years,  but 
I  believe  those  present  will  confirm  the  very  conservative  state- 
•ment  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  any  household,  private  or  pub- 
lic, has  increased  at  least  30  per  cent,  in  that  time.  It  would  not 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  50,  but  the  conservative  thirty  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  where  the  appropriations  have  not  l>een  in- 
creased during  that  time,  the  county  is  not  providing  as  ade- 
quately for  the  needs  of  its  dependents  as  it  ought.  Where 
$5,000  was  sufficient  to  care  for  an  almshouse  ten  years  apt. 
it  is  nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  at  least,  too  little  to  care  for  it 
now.  And  it  will  be  two  thousand  dollars  too  little  to  care  for 
it  soon  if  the  tariff  makers  have  their  own  way.  Flour,  the  staff  of 
life,  has  increased  two  dollars  a  barrel  in  the  last  two  month*, 
and  the  price  of  meat  has  soared  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  irf 
avarice. 

It  perhaps  should  be  stated  that  the  almshouses  cannot  be  con- 
strued into  ordinary  circumstances  where  orphan  asylums  should 
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1k>.  The  ordinary  circumstance  is  the  working  man's  life,  the 
day  laborer,  but  a  proper  proportion  should  he  established.  It 
costs  proportionately  more  to  feed  groups  of  five  or  six  on  the 
same  foods,  than  fifty  to  one  hundred  or  more.  The  astonishing 
figures  published  about  some  places  are,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the 
large  numbers  involved  —groups  of  a  thousand  or  so.  But  it 
being  proved  that  under  existing  circumstances  it  costs  a  work- 
ingman  twenty-two  cents  per  day  for  proper  food,  certainly  it 
is  a  perfectly  fair  assumption  that  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  day  per 
person  is  required  in  an  institution.  In  regard  to  the  orphan  asy- 
lums, the  children  there  have  to  be  fed  with  the  definite  end  in 
view  of  their  future  welfare.  The  cost  has  to  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  demanded  for  proper  feeding,  but  this  is  for  efficiency. 
These  children  are  growing  and  going  to  school,  and  for  the 
.good  of  the  State  their  proper  mental  and  physical  development 
should  be  strictly  attended  to.  "If  the  State  cares  for  them  prop- 
erly during  this  stage  of  their  growth,  it  may  save  itself  from 
.further  expense  in  their  care  at  another  stage. 

I  have  here  the  cost  of  food  from  several  places  in  the  State* 
In  one  the  cost  of  maintenance,  inclusive  of  salaries,  clothing, 
food,  etc.,  is  $1.34  per  week  per  capita,  or  about  nineteen  cents 
per  day.  Allowing  food  as  one-third  of  this  it  means  about  six 
and  one-third  cents  per  day.  This  of  course  does  not  include 
those  articles  produced  on  the  farm,  which  would  increase  the 
cost  if  purchased,  but  are  not  computed!  in  this,  yet  do  add  ma- 
terially to  the  dietary.  Neither  does  it  take  into  account  those 
food  products  produced  on  the  farai  and  sold  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue  of  the  almshouse.  There  are  places  where 
this  is  properly  done  and  undoubtedly,  without  depriving  anyone 
of  the  food  he  or  she  should  have;  but  there  are  other  places 
where  it  deserves  censure.  Green  vegetables  in  large  quantities, 
butter  and  milk  are  necessities  to  tho  physical  well  being  of 
young  or  old,  and  where  butter  is  made  and  sold  rather  than 
given  to  the  inmates  of  an  institution,  it  is  a  shame  to  the  State. 
Where  this  is  done  it  does  not  increase  or  decrease  the  cost  of 
the  dietary;  it  merely  means  deprivation  to  the  inmates  and  an 
increase  of  revenue  relieving  that  county  in  some  small  measure 
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The  authority  of  any  standard  food  coat  may  be  questioned, 
for,  not  only  does  it  vary  with  time,  place  and  circumstance,  but 
the  factors  are  too  definite.  The  fact  is  that  the  result  does  not 
depend  upon  the  money  expended  alone.  This  can  be  shown  by 
comparative  data  of  several  places  of  the  same  kind.  I  have 
cited  one  place  where  the  average  coat  is  six  and  one-third  cent; 
daily,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  bills  of  fare  or  quality  of  the 
food  vary  materially  from  other  places  costing  from  eleven  to 
fifteen  cents  per  day  per  capita.  In  fact,  in  one  place  the  foal 
for  one  almshouse  where  the  cost  is  about  twelve  cents  daily  i; 
as  ample  in  quantity  and  quality  as  for  the  orphan  asylum  in 
the  same  city  where  the  cost  is  double.  Ten  years  ago  this  six 
and  one-third  cents  per  day  was  probably  enough;  eight  years 
ago  it  might  have  been,  even  five  years  ago  it  was  not  an  im- 
possible sum,  but  to-day  it  is  not  adequate  to  properly  feed  even 
these  old  people  who  do  not  demand  the  sufficiency  diet,  but  neeJ 
that  food  which  will  keep  them  from  undue  pain  and  weariness. 
sickness  and  debility  or  too  groat  unhappiness  in  the  last  years 
of  their  life.  Old  age  requires  less  food,  but  it  requires  certain 
kinds  of  food  if  the  old  people  are  to  be  kept  in  proper  physical 
condition. 

The  inevitable  changes  which  slowly  occur  in  the  body  render 
the  circulation  less  active  and  digestion  less  vigoroua.  Thia 
means  that  while  the  body  demands  less  fuel  for  energetic  ac- 
tion, it  requires  sufficient  energy-giving  material  to  keep  up  the 
fires  of  life,  so  to  speak.  All  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  or 
work  is  primarily  produced  from  food,  and  the  well  fed  man 
will  withstand  cold  as  the  underfed  man  cannot.  Because  the 
digesting  apparatus,  from  teeth  to  intestines,  is  losing  its  power, 
the  food  must  be  given  in: a  more  digestible  and  assimilable  form 
than  is  required  in  active  living.  This  means  that  the  coarse 
food,  which  of  necessity  has  to  be  used  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  must  be  so  prepared  that  the  digestion  of  it  may  be  easy. 
It  is  not  enough  —  it  is  never  enough,  that  decent  food  in  proper 
quantities  be  purchased,  it  must  be  palatable  food  iu  digestible 
conditions  when  eaten.  *  And  this  depends  upon  the  cook.  To 
whatever  extent  the  inmates  must  be  used  for  labor  about  Ihe 
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house,  the  planning  of  the  meals  and  the  direction  of  the  cooking 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  someone  who  knows  how,  and  knowing 
how  means  a  certain  kind  of  knowing.  It  means  knowing  by  train- 
ing what  kinds  of  food  should  be  put  together.  If  cornmeal  mush 
and  syrup  have  been  served  for  breakfast,  why  sausage  should  not 
be  served  for  dinner;  why  butter  or  gravy  should  be  served  when 
supper  consists  of  some  fruit,  sauce,  bread  and  tea.  It  means 
knowing  how  to  cook  the  food  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
nourishment  may  be  obtained  from  it,  and  to  be  able  to  direct  the 
cooking  so  that  the  tough  portions  of  the  meat  may  be  served  in  a 
proper  condition  to  those  whose  power  of  mastication  has  well  nigh 
been  lost.  It  means  knowing  why  meat  should  simmer  and  not 
boil,  and  how  to  accomplish  it;  what  braising  means  and  why  and 
how  it  should  be  done.  It  means  understanding  different  methods 
and  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  each. 

Fireless  cookers  have  recently  come  into  great  vogue.  Now, 
tireless  cookers  mean  merely  some  kind  of  a  receptacle  for  re- 
taining the  amount  of  heat  a  food  has  absorbed  by  cooking  for  a 
limited  time  over  a  fire.  It  is  usually  some  air  tight  kind  of  a 
receptacle  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  material;  the  first 
made  wore  called  hay  boxes  and  were  boxes  in  which  the  can 
or  pail  or  pan  containing  the  heated  food  was  put  and  sur- 
rounded by,  hay.  Such  a  cooker  saves  fuel  and  labor,  but  usually 
the  thing  cooked  in  this  way  has  retained  all  of  its  flavor  as  well 
as  nutriments.  There  being  no  evaporation  there  is  little  or  no 
loss.  Cereals  which  invariably  need  long,  slow  cooking,  much 
longer  than  is  usually  given  to  them  now  in  any  kind  of  house- 
hold, can  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  on  the  fire  used  for  get- 
ting supper,  then  placed  in  the  fireless  cooker  where  they  cook 
steadily  and  slowly  all  night,  and  will  be  found  thoroughly  and 
palatably  cooked  for  breakfast  when  that  time  comes.  Corn- 
meal  mush,  which  needs  hours  of  slow  cooking  and  much  watch- 
ing when  put  on  the  stove,  can  cook  all  day,  in  such  a  box  with 
the  desired  result  in  digestibility.  Perhaps  here  is  the  place 
where  a  word  shoidd  be  said  about  the  great  necessity  of  the 
proper  cooking  of  starches  in  both  orphan  asylums  and  county 
3S,  where  the  young  and  the  old  are  fed.      Raw  or  even  pur- 
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tially  raw  starch  cannot  be  digested,  but  causes  many  intestinal 
troubles,  and  in  a  partially  uncooked  state  does  not  wield  the  re- 
quired amount  of  nutriment.  The  time  stated  on  the  boxes  vi 
the  prepared  cereals  is  never  enough,  and  in  general  should  be 
multiplied  many  times,  particularly  where  children  or  young 
people  are  to  be  fed.  Dried  fruits  and  vegetables"  of  all  kind* 
can  be  cooked  in  the  tireless  cookers  with  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults both  in  flavor  and  digestibility.  Meat,  which  when  boiled 
in  the  usual  manner,  ia  unsightly  to  look  at,  deprived  of  all  flav.'. 
rarely  rendered  tender,  but  toughened  or  made  stringy,  conies  out 
of  the  tireless  cooker  cooked  to  pieces  hut  with  all  the  flavor  uiH 
nutritious  qualities  retained.  This  is  the  kind  of  cooking,  ihe 
kind  of  knowing  how  that  is  necessary  in  these  places.  Only  good 
cooks  simmer,  not  boil. 

Now,  tireless  cookers  can  be  made  by. the  boys  of  the  orphan 
asylums  or  the  men'  of  the  almshouses,  and,  properly  used,  they 
should  save  fuel  as  well  as  food.  The  Aladdin  Ovens  are  much 
the  same  kind  of  a  contrivance  where  the  heat  is  produced  and 
maintained  at  a  very  low  temperature  by  an  oil  lamp,  so  regu- 
lated that  it  cannot  smoke  or  raise  the  heat  unduly.  These  con- 
trivances should  be  of  assistance  in  institutions  of  this  kind. 

In  planning  the  bills  of  fare  several  things  must  be  consid- 
ered. In  the  first  place  the  proportion  of  animal  to  vegetable 
food  should  not  be  more  than  one  .part  of  the  former  to  three 
of  the  latter.  That  this  in  general  is  not  the  ease  can  be  found 
by  a  study  of  the  institution  bills  of  fare.  In  almost  every  easy 
meat  is  used  in  excess,  in  just  the  same  way  that  it  is  used  in 
the  majority  of  private  bouses  and  probably  for  the  same  rea- 
son. People  always  think  they  have  more  to  eat,  are  better  fed 
when  they  have  meat,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  pro- 
duced by  it  not  apparently  secured  by  the  eating  of  any  other 
thing.  There  is  a  general  and  a  growing  tendency  to  reduce  the 
using  of  meat,  and  the  packers  may  be  unconsciously  helping  in 
hygienic  living  for  many  people.  There  are  sanitariums  where 
no  meat  is  served ;  there  are  hospitals  where  the  amount  is  les- 
sened yearly,  and  households  where  it  might  well  be.  If  it  is 
better  for  ordinary  people  leading  fairly  active  lives  to  eat  mrat 
but  once  a  day,  it  is  surely  better  for  old  people  leading  seden- 
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tary  lives,  ofttimes  unavoidable  by  reason  of  infirmity,  in  any 
institution.  Meat  costs  more  than  other  things;  it  is,  in  general, 
more  difficult  to  cook  well ;  when  poorly  cooked  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult of  mastication,  and  its  nutritive  value  may  be  partially  de- 
stroyed by  the  method  of  cooking.  The  inspector,  in  visiting 
some  of  the  almshouses,  recently  suggested  that  more  eggs  be 
used.  Now,  there  is  a  rule  in  small  households  that  eggs  cost 
less  than  meat,  even  at  forty  cents  a  dozen,  and  this  can  be 
proved  to  be  true,  generally  speaking.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
places  where  multiplication  does  not  lessen  cost.  The  price  of 
eggs  seems  to  be  prohibitive,  yet,  if  the  meat  were  cut  out  of  the 
dietary  to  the  extent  suggested  by  the  bills  of  fare  to  be  given, 
it  ought  not  to  be  an  impossiblity  to  occasionally  substitute  eggs  if 
purchased  when  cheap.  And  they  are  superior  to  meat  for  the 
feeding  of  proteid  to  the  generality  of  people. 

The  bills  of  fare  of  an  almshouse  or  orphan  asylum  should  be 
made  up  from  bread  made  from  good  bread  flour;  porridge; 
well  cooked  cereals;  puddings  of  rice,  tapioca,  cornmeal,  flour, 
etc.,  thick  soups  or  purees  of  vegetables  —  that  is  of  beans,  peas, 
carrots,  onions,  potatoes,  etc.,  vegetables  and  dried  fruits;  with 
meat  not  more  than  once  a  day  at  most.  The  following  bills  of 
fare  have  been  computed  and  can  be  served  under  existing  prices 
for  ten  cents  a  day  per  person: 

Breakfast: 

Oatmeal,  milk,  bread  and  coffee. 

Milk  toast,  coffee. 

Creamed  codfish,  bread  and  coffee. 

Rice,   milk,    bread    and   coffee.     (Butter   should   be   served 
with  this.) 

Cornmeal  mush  and  syrup  or  molasses,  coffee. 

Bacon  and  corn  bread. 

Cracked  wheat,  milk,  bread  and  coffee. 

Hominy,  milk  or  syrup,  bread  and  coffee. 
Suppers : 

Prunes,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Apple  sauce,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Corn  bread,  molasses,  tea. 
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Cornmeal  mush  and  syrup,  tea. 
Boiled  rice,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 
Rhubarb  sauce,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 
Bread  and  milk.     Tea  if  desired. 
Bacon  and  bread,  tea. 
Boiled  macaroni,  bread,  tea. 
Baked  potatoes,  bread,  tea. 
Dinners : 

Hutton, 

Irish  stew,  potatoes,  bread,  tea. 

Carrots  or  onions. 

Beef, 

Beef  stew,  carrots,  bread,  tea, 

Onions. 

rish, 

Fish  chowder,  potatoes,  bread,  tea, 

Corn  in  season. 

Pea  soup,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

Bean  soup,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

Corned  beef,  cabbage,  potatoes,  tea. 

Braised   beet,   potatoes,   carrots   or  turnips,   or  onions,   tea. 

Baked    beans,    beets    or    beet   greens,    or    stewed    tomatc+-. 

bread,  tea. 
Baked  macaroni,  carrots  or  greens,  or  onions  or  some  veg- 
etable,  hash,   bread,   tea. 
Vegetable  puree,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

There  is  sufficient  variety  afforded  here  if  the  planning  of  tfc- 
meals  is  done  properly.  The  bills  of  fare  for  the  week  shouM 
re  written  out  and  cost  computed,  so  that  substitutions  can  !■■ 
made  where  required.  One  day  may  cost  more  than  another, 
but  it  is  the  weekly  or  monthly  average  that  counts.  In  winkr 
the  food  should  be  what  is  properly  called  more  heating,  in  sum- 
mer the  reverse.  Nature  has  provided  for  that  by  giving  c* 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  when  our  systems  require  them  raort. 
Bacon,  one  of  the  most  digestible  fats,  should  be  used  as  the 
cost  permits.  It  should  be  possible  for  us  to  use  boiled  bacon 
and  greens  occasionally  for  dinner.     Sausage  in  winter  adds  a 
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change  and  a  reliah  to  the  dietary  but  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a 
particularly  valuable  food.  Old  people  require  relatively  much 
more  fat  than  others,  the  proportion  for  a  daily  ration  for  a 
working  man  being  5C  grams,  and  for  old  age  68  grams,  a  con- 
siderable increase.  They  need  the  proteid  reduced  which  calls 
for  less  meat,  of  course.  The  digestive  tract  in  old  people- has 
lost  its  tone,  its  elasticity,  and  for  this  reason  their  systems  re- 
quire the  vegetables  and  fruits.  Green  vegetables  are  somewhat 
laxative,  but  sufficient  vegetable  material  is  needed  to  give  bulk  to 
the  food  and  therefore  aid  digestion.  Rhubarb  should  be  grown 
oo  the  farmB  and  fed  freely  to  the  old  people  in  the  spring. 

Skill  in  organization,  brains  used  in  management,  buying  well, 
in  large  quantities,  using  everything,  wasting  nothing,  watching 
the  little  foxeB:  these  are  the  factors  in  the  success  of  Tunning 
any  institution  big  or  small.  At  the  Charities  Convention  in 
Buffalo  last  week,  Dr.  C.  I\  Langworthy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  said:  "The  publio  owes  it  to  the  inmates  of  the 
public  institutions  to  provide  a  diet  which  is  wholesome,  nu- 
tritious, well  cooked,  palatable  and  reasonably  varied."  It  has 
been  my  experience  to  find  no  other  persons  more  anxious  to 
accomplish  this  thing  than  those  directly  in  charge  of  the  State 
institutions,  but  they  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  nor 
do  that  for  which  their  training  has  not  fitted  them.  There  are 
many  critics  in  the  world,  who,  knowing  little  about  these  places, 
think  little  and  say  much.  Those  nearest  say  little  and  think 
much.  Those  in  charge  will  undoubtedly  do  all  in  their  power 
to  improve  conditions  but  they  need  help.  They  need  help  where 
the  supervisors  of  a  county  have  not  appropriated  enough  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  caring  for  the  poor  in  the  best, 
not  the  worst  possible  way.  And  where  it  seems  to  the  food  ex- 
pert that  the  most  help  is  needed  is  in  the  preparation  and  cook- 
ing of  the  food.  Carelessness  in  preparation  is  wasteful,  in 
handling  is  pernicious,  and  in  cooking  should  be  corrected.  Good 
cooks  coat  money  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  taxpay- 
ers would  rebel  at  having  the  county  houses  run  on  the  same 
plan  as  their  home,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  place  for  a  trained 
dietitian  or  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  spend  an  allotted  time 
in  each  county  house,  cooperating  with  its  superintendent  and 
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matron,  planning  the  bills  of  fare,  showing  where  they  could  be 
improved  or  changed  so  that  money  could  be  saved,  and  direct- 
ing about  the  cooking,  teaching  it  if  necessary.  The  preparation 
of  the  meals  should  not  be  left  to  that  inmate  who  knows  rela- 
tively the  most  about  it,  but  be  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  someone  who  actually  knows  how. 

The  Pbesident; 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be  opened  by  Air.  D.  C. 
Grunder,   Superintendent  of  Allegany  county. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  I  wish  you  would  stop  and  hear  thi; 
discussion.  I  presume  we  will  close  the  convention  for  the  daj 
after  that. 

Mb.  Gbunder  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  listening  to  the  paper  we  have  just  heard,  and 
especially  that  part  which  relates  to  the  balancing  of  the  ration. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  good  friend  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  that  particular  part. 

As  regards  the  unfortunate  poor  in  our  county  almshouse,  I 
think  that  that  part  has  been  very  ably  gone  over  by  Mr.  Stew- 
art and  Doctor  Hill,  as  to  the  conditions  which  now  exist  and 
which  existed  years  ago. 

As  regards  the  question  of  cost,  I  would  say,  as  regards  Alle- 
gany county,  I  have  never  been  restricted  regarding  the  cost  of 
the  food  at  our  county  house;  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
the  same  conditions  exist  through  all  the  counties  in  New  York 
State. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  outside  poor  relief,  the  'relief  of  the 
poor  outside  of  our  county  house,  I  would  lie  glad  to  read  you 
the  following  requisition  which  was  made  by  one  of  our  outside 
constituents,  that  had  been  receiving  help,  and  leave  it  to  your 
consideration. 

49  pounds  F.  C.  flour. 

49  pounds  granulated  sugar. 

5  pounds  whole  rice. 

10  pounds  good  butter. 
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■Vfc  doz.  cans  sugar  corn. 

*<•>  doz.  cans  tomatoes. 

V>  doz.  cans  string  beans. 

V2  doz.  cans  green  peas. 

V->  doz.  cans  grated  pineapples. 

V«  doz.  cans  red  salmon. 

V2  doz.  cans  roast  beef. 

V2  doz.  packages  of  cornstarch. 

V2  doz.  packages  of  NoneSuch  mince  meat. 

Y2  doz.  packages  seeded  raisins. 

lAi  doz.  bars  Lenox  soap.     (That- comes  in  right) 

Vs  doz.  bars  of  naptha  soap,  and  so  on. 

Xow,  I  think  while  those  conditions  exist,  if  those  things  are 
furnished,  the  poor  are  not  in  a  very  suffering  condition. 

Hiss  Johnson: 

Mr.  Chairman.—  May  I  ask  if  they  are  furnished  on  that 
theory? 

The  President  : 

Anything  further  on  this  subject  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Hitchcock 
would  like  to  say  something. 

~}>Ir.  Sisson  : 

Mr.  Chairman. —  Are  we  to  understand  from  the  lady's  talk 
regarding  the  balanced  ration  that  she  has  some  particular  ra- 
tion to  go  by  on  the  different  food  constituents  that  she  feeds  or 
supplies  with  food  ? 

The  balanced  ration  I  believe  —  as  far  as  feeding  cattle  Is 
concerned  —  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  feeding  of  human 
beings,  except  myself  — -  there  is  not  any  particular  ratio ;  if  that 
is  done  yon  will  find  that  certain  animals  —  cattle  or  horses,  that 
will  do  well  on  a  certain  ration,  and  an  animal  standing  beside 
it,  of  the  same  age  and  doing  the  same  work,  will  not  thrive  on 
that  same  ration.  I  expect  that  will  hold  as  well  with  the 
human  family.  If  any  particular  ration  is  used  on  the  human 
family  I  think  you  will  find  a  certain  person  will  not  be  in  good 
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health  at  the  end  of  the  feeding  period —  to  use  an  expression  — 
Miss  Johnson  : 

May  I  answer  the  gentleman  %  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
way  we  find  those  who  are  exempt  from  those  things  is  by  try- 
ing it  on  them;  and  in  giving  the  inmates  of  any  institution,  or  a 
family  a  balanced  ration.  You  are  quite  right;  while  the  bal- 
anced ration  is  by  no  means  disappearing,  it  is  my  experience 
from  those  who  are  doing  the  same  work  I  am  doing.  An  indi- 
vidual problem  would  be  an  individual  almshouse.  You  must 
have  some  rule  to  go  by. 

Mr.  Grknder: 

I  would  just  like  to  inquire  of  my  friend  Lodge  in  Monroe 
county,  with  his  700  or  800  inmates  to  experiment  with,  which 
one  of  the  balanced  rations  does  he  think  would  apply  to  each 
inmate  % 

Mr.  Lodge: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  don't  think  I  have  seven  hundred 
different  reasons  to  give. 

Mias  Guy: 

Mr.  President. —  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  giving  them 
now  is  a  balanced  ration,  only  it  is  not  specially  adapted  to  them. 
They  are  now  all  being  tried  on  pretty  much  one  kind  of  food; 
would  it  not  be  well  to  change  to  food  better  adapted  to  their 
particular  needs? 

I  don't  know  very  much  about  dietetics.  It  is  one  of  the 
weakest  points  in  our  life  in  general.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  some- 
thing we  have  got  to  pay  particular  attention  to  in  a  State 
institution.  The  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  working  at  it 
scientifically.  It  certainly  is  very  inexpeusive  —  less  than  twenty 
cents  per  day.  But,  going  to  the  almshouse  one  is  impressed 
with  the  particular  lack  of  adaptation  of  food  to  the  particular 
classes  of  people  you  find  there.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful  if  somebody  could  work  out  a  practical  scheme  —  per- 
haps a  little  handbook  with  some  good,  clear  plans  in  it  —  some 
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simple  directions  about  the  kinds  of  food  such  and  such  kinds  of 
people  in  the  almshouses  are  likely  to  need,  and  then  have  receipts 
for  that  kind  of  food.  I  think  the  State  institutions  are  coming 
to  need  this  thing  more  and  more.  Give  those  people  without  any 
teeth  the  kind  of  food  people  without  teeth  should  have,  and  so  on.' 
The  State  institutions  are  paying  a  good  deal  more  attention  to 
detail. 

Mr.   Rogers: 

Mr.  President :  I  have  heen  very  much  interested  in  the  paper 
read  by  Hiss  Johnson  and  in  the  remarks  of  Miss  Guy,  and  of 
those  who  have  discussed  this  subject. 

I  think  there  are  one  or  two  other  point;  which  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  question  of  '"  The  Dietary  at 
the  Almshouse." 

In  the  first  place:  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  in 
many  of  our  almshouses  in  the  State  in  the  matter  of  the  dietary 
—  I  should  say,  on  an  average  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  feeding 
of  the  inmates  has  been  improved  at  least  a  hundred  per  cent.  I 
think  that  is  not  a  bit  of  exaggeration.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it 
may  be  rather  under  the  mark,  because  my  own  experience,  ex- 
tending through  the  last  six  years,  has  shown  that  there  has  been 
a  very  radical  improvement  in  more  than  half  the  almshouses  in 
the  matter  of  the  daily  menus  which  they  furnish  the  inmates.  I 
think  the  chief  value  which  these  discussions  should  lead  to  should 
be  along  the  line  of  cutting  out  the  waste  and  studying  on  the 
balanced  ration  plan  —  to  put  into  the  variety  what  i?  now  lost 
in  waste.  I  think  an  intelligent  study  of  the  question  of  the  Die- 
tary will  be  of  great  value  to  all  of  our  almshouses.  There  are  a 
few  —  ten,  perhaps  fifteen  of  the  almshouses  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  when)  the  inmates  are  not  properly  fed,  and  some  few  where 
they  are  not  sufficiently  fed,  and  in  an  increasing  number  of  them 
they  are  properly  fed. 

MB.  Trott: 

.  'Mr.  President:  In  listening  to  the  discussion  that  was  going 
on  my  mind  went  back  to  1862  where  the  inmates  —  the  food 
delivered  to  the  inmates  —  cost  two  and  half  cents  per  meal. 
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Miss  Johnson: 

I  witt  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  any  of  the  superintendents 
here  if  they  will  give  me  the  amount  per  capita  they  are  feeding 
their  inmates  per  day  —  give  me  an  average  daily  bill  of  fare.  I 
have  found  that  in  a  good  many  institutions  the  bill  of  fare  repeals 
and  repeats,  My  suggestion  is  that  the  bill  of  fare  should  be 
changed  at  least  enough  so  that  the  inmates  will  not  become  tired 
of  it. 

Mb.  Sisson:  • 

This  balanced  ration  gets  on  my  nerve.  I  think  the  greateM 
example  can  be  found  in  «lmo3t  any  foundling  hospital;  you  go 
in  and  you  will  find  babies  of  every  age,  fed  in  the  most  scientific 
way,  and,  almost  invariably,  those  babies  are  puny.  You  can  take 
those  same  babies  out  and  place  them  with  some  old  woman  who 
don't  know  any  more  about  a  balanced  ration  than  I  do,  and  that 
child  will  become  a  healthy  child  in  a  short  time.  I  don't  know 
what  the  old  woman  feeds  them.  We  have  a  hospital  in  Erie 
county,  where  they  have  practically  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  take  care  of  small  children  —  and  we  have  a  great  many  chil- 
dren —  if  they  are  left  there  any  length  of  time  and  fed  on  th(« 
prepared  foods,  they  don't  thrive. 

The  balanced  ration  is  all  right,  in  a  certain  sense.  It  i;  only 
a  short  time  —  since  we  had  the  —  I'll  guarantee  my  friend  from 
Allegany  county  doesn't  feed  his  cattle  in  that  way;  it  is  imp;?- 
sible  to  feed  cattle  in  any  such  way  at  all  and  make  them  thrive. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  lady  that  spoke  before  me,  I  think  she 
is  liable  to  make  people  believe  the  balanced  ration  idea  is  all  there 
is  to  it — 

Miss  Johnson: 

If  there  is  anyone  in  the  room  who  knows  anything  about  feed- 
ing cattle,  I  am  going  to  ask  him  a  question  - —  if  he  does  not,  in 
a  way,  feed  a  balanced  ration  —  what  do  you  say  ?  I  am  going  I'1 
ask  him  if  he  started  in  feeding  his  cattle  on  cabbages  entirely. 
leaving  out  the  hay  and  the  important  items  the  cows  need! 
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Mb.  Sisson: 

I  just  want  to  explain  to  y)ou  that  the  whole  idea  of  this  bal- 
anced ration  arose  from  this  fact :  that  protein,  which  is  the  albu- 
men in  eggs,  was  the  thing  those  scientist-s  and  public  fathers  all 
agreed  they  must  have,  and  they  must  have  an  awful  lot  of  it. 
This  ration  in  oattle  feeding  has  been  proven  undesirable.  They 
have  changed  it  to  a  ration  that  is  more  fat  forming  —  carbohy- 
drates. A  few  years  ago  the  farmers  fed  their  cattle  corn  meal 
and  timothy  hay.  They  have  stopped  that,  but  the  scentists  went 
to  the  other  extreme  and  advocated  protein,  and  we  are  just  get- 
ting back  to  something  reasonable  to-day. 

Miss  Johnson: 

I  spoke  about  the  proteid  diet  in  my  paper  —  that  in  alms- 
houses it  was  altogether  too  high.  Miss  Clark  has  said  something 
to  me  just  now  that  she  is  too  modest  to  say  out  loud:  what's  the 
mother's  milk  but  a  balanced  ration  i 

Me.  Graham: 

We  fix  our  rations  to  suit  the  individual.  Now,  in  an  alms- 
house, if  they  would  make  a  study  of  the  different  nationalities 
of  the  inmates  it  would  be  better.  You  can't  feed  an  Italian  corn- 
heef  and  cabbage,  nor  a  German  macaroni  and  cheese.  The  Ger- 
man and  the  Polander  wants  his  lager  beer  and  wieners.  Wp  fix 
it  that  way,  down  home.  We  believe  that  in  an  almshouse  where 
you  have  fifty  different  people  you  must  feed  those  people  what 
they  want,  in  their  own  country;  yon  can't  fix  up  a  stew  for  them 
all;  feed  them  what  they  want! 

Mb.  Lodge: 

We  had  an  Italian  brought  into  our  almshouse  last  week.  lie 
was  very  low  and  likely  to  die ;  just  about  ready  to  run  into  con- 
sumption. We  took  him  some  cream,  under  the  doctor's  recom- 
mendation, and  the  Italian  said,  "  Take  that  yellow  stuff  away !  " 

Miss  Cuehy: 

I  am  more  interested  than  anyone  else  in  this  subject.  Now, 
isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact,  referring  to  the  paper  as  read  —  isn't  it 
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a  matter  of  fact  that  what  we  have  for  our  bill  of  fare  is  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again  ? 

Voices  : 

Yes!     No  I     Certainly  I 

Mb.  Lodge  : 

Just  think  that  over.  And  now,  taking  an  almshouse  with  500 
inmates;  for  instance,  if  we  furnish  for  their  morning  and  even- 
ing meals,  a  full  line  of  cereals  with  bread  made  of  the  best  flour 
—  we  use  the  same  flour  on  my  table  — ■  we  have  a  professional 
baker  and  don't  buy  two  grades  —  but  using  good,  well-baknl 
bread,  maybe  coffee  and  tea  and  a  full  line  of  cereals  —  wo  have 
half  a  dozen  of  them  —  for  their  morning  and  evening  meals,  and 
then  give  them  meat 'and  potatoes  and  one  other  vegetable  with 
their  bread  and  coffee  for  dinner.  Our  butter  bill  amounts  to 
$2,000  a  year  —  but  then  we  are  not  using  it  all  through  the 
almshouse.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  are  we  doing  our  duty  by  the 
people  when  we  furnish  them  with  the  necessaries;  we  alway; 
have  meat  and  vegetables  once  a  day  for  the  noon  meal  —  are  we 
feeding  our  inmates  as  well  as  we  should  ? 

Miss  Johnson: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Lodge  fills  the  bill  when  be  say? 
"  a  full  line  of  cereals."  For  instance  a  cereal  is  provided  for 
the  breakfast  with  tea  or  coffee  or  milk  —  that  depends  upon  the 
inmates  —  you  have  to  be  a  little  careful  about  too  much  tea  — 

Lady: 

We  make  both  tea  and  coffee  and  give  them  their  preference. 

Miss  Johnson: 

It  is  the  matter  of  giving  them  that  same  cereal  every  morning. 
There  is  no  reason  why  bread  and  butter  and  cereal  should  nf>t 
be  served  to  the  inmates  in  the  almshouse,  and  a  supper  very  simi- 
lar at  night,  and  bread  and  butter  with  some  kind  of  meat  at  noon. 
It  would  be  better  to  cut  out  that  at  this  time  of  the  year.     They 
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had  just  better  have  bean  soup  and  bread  and  butter  for  .their  din- 
ner — -  bean  soup  is  an  ample  dinner  for  them.  It  is  better  to  give 
them  a  change  of  ration;  boyfe  in  school  cannot  stand  it;  they 
must  have  a  change  in  their  rations  — 

Mb.  Kibkbbide: 

Mr.  President:  When  I  was  a  hoy  in  college  the  balanced  ration 
got  too  much  on  my,  nerves.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  scientific 
side;  I  understood  the  menu  should  be  different  each  week.  Ihe 
result  was  the  boys  struck.  They  did  not  know  what  the  cook 
was  going  to  feed  them  and  they  might  get  the  same  thing  twice 
in  one  day. 

Me.  Lodge: 

Which  resolves  itself  into  this:  a  hill  of  fare  would  be  all  right, 
but  don't  tell  them  what  it  is  — 

Miss  Johnson: 

No.  Let  it  be  varied.  The  Lord  has  provided  us  with  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  green  vegetables  and  meats.  Really  and  truly, 
we  have  only  a  small  choice  of  foods ;  there  are,  truly,  only  about 
ten  or  twelve  suitable  articles  and  on  them  you  have  to  balance 
your  meals. 

I  think  possibly  there  is  a  little  mistake  made  in  people's  minds 
about  the  extremes  of  the  balanced  ration.  You  have  to  have  the 
balanced  ration  in  the  house;  why  not  have  it  in  the  institution  ? 

Mb.  Lodgb:  '  '     i         ."""!    'V'T^ 

Tes;  but  the  bill  of  fare  ought  not  to  be  posted  up  where  they 
can  see  it  — 

Me.  Redmond: 

Mr.  President:  Just  before  the  ladies  and. gentlemen  leave  the 
hall,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  some  pamphlets  or  talks  that  were 
sent  here  for  this  convention  by  the  Delineator  Company  to 
mothers  —  How  to  Take  Care  of  their  Babies.  There  are  three 
kinds  here. 
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The  President; 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bell  might  be  rung  about  five 
minutes  before  the  commencement  of  each  session.  It  is  a  go;*! 
suggestion.  There  is  a  bell  attached  to  the  hall,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  will  all  come  when  you  hear  it. 

Upon  motion,  made  and  seconded,  adjournment  was  taken  until 
Wednesday  morning  at  10  a.  m. 

PROCEEDINGS  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Convention  opened  with  the  President  in  the  chair. 
The  President: 

The  first  on  our  program  will  he  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
"  County  Hospitals  for  Tuberculosis,"  by  John  A.  Kingsbury, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberen- 

losis. 

Mr.  Kingsbury: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  presume  you  are  all 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor.  If  I  were  giving  a  text  of  \h\< 
discussion  I  think  it  would  be  this  —  "  The  Care  of  Tuberculosis 
is  a  Question  of  Public  Health,  and  not  one  of  Public  Charity." 

I  know  that  many  of  you  will  agree  about  that  because  I  have 
talked  with  a  good  many  of  yon  since  I  have  been  here  and  before 
I  came  here,  and  I  know  the  most  of  you  would  he  glad  to  be  rid 
of  the  perplexing  problem  of  caring  for  the  people  in  the  alms- 
houses, suffering  not  only  from  an  infectious  disease  but  an  incur- 
able disease;  and  it  is  the  most  infections  because  it  steals  upon 
you  in  the  night,  and  you  all  have  to  fight  it  not  only  in  the  alms- 
house but  wherever  you  are. 

COUNTY  HOSPITALS  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  Extent  and- Cost  of  Tuberculosis.—  Tuberculosis  is  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  death.  In  1S)08  in  the  United  States 
approximately  200,000  people  died  of  this  disease.  Every  three 
minutes  someone  is  dying  from  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States. 
Since  I  have  begun  talking  one  has  probably  died. 
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According  to  the  statistics  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  in  1908  there  «pre  16,521  deaths  from  this  single 
cause  in  the  Empire  State.  This  means  one  death  every  31 
minutes.  The  chairman  of  your  committee  on  topics  has  asked 
me  to  confine  my  paper  to  30  minutes.  I  shall  try  to  do  this,  but 
if  I  exceed  my  time  by  one  minute,  some  one  will  have  died  in 
New  York  State  from  tuberculosis  during  the  time  of  my 
speaking. 

One-third  of  all  who  die  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50  die  of 
tuberculosis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  means  the  cutting 
off  of  our  young  men  and  women  in  the  midst  of  their  productive 
period ;  during  the  time  they  are  of  the  most  value  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  themselves;  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  pay 
back  to  society  the  investment  which  has  been  made  in  them  for 
citizenship,  in  nurture  and  in  education, 

Omitting  from  consideration  the  awful  suffering,  the  wretched- 
ness and  distress,  the  pauperism  and  poverty  incident  to  this  dread 
disease,  let  us  give  a  few  moments  to  the  consideration  of  its 
purely  economic  aspect. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University,  the  great  econo- 
mist, presented  what  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
papers  read  at  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  held 
in  Washington  last  autumn.  In  his  study  of  the  economic  aspects 
of  this  disease  he  found  that  the  Great  White  Plague  costs  in 
hard  cash  over  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  United  States  alone. 
He  estimates  that  consumption  kills  at  the  very  least  calculation 
138,000  every  year  in  the  United  States.  This  everyone  knows  is 
a  most  conservative  figure,  yet  it  equals  the  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  appendicitis,  meningitis,  diabetes, 
smallpox  and  cancer  altogether.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  often  takes  from  three  to  five  years  to  die  of  consumption 
and  during  this  time  the  poor  victims  are  earning  little  or  nothing. 

Professor  Fisher  tells  us  that  the  minimum  cost  of  such  items 
as  doctors'  bills,  medicine,  nursing  and  loss  of  earnings  before 
death,  amounts  to  $2,400  in  each  ease,  but  the  earning  power  of 
each  of  these  patients,  which  "might  have  been"  if  death  had 
not  come,  brings  the  total  cost  up  to  an  average  of  at  least 
$8,000.  If  this  is  multiplied  by  138,000,  it  is  found   that  the 
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annual  number  of  deaths  in  the  United  States  costs  '•  The  almost 
incalculable  sum  of  $1,100,000,000."  Furthermore,  it  is  pointed 
out  that,  "  at  least  two-fifths  of  this  amount  falls  on  others  than 
the  consumptive,  or  $440,000,000  a  year."  Dr.  Fisher  states  that 
it  would  he  worth  while  to  the  community  in  order  to  save 
merely  a  quarter  of  the  lives  now  lost  by  consumption,  to  invest 
$5,500,000,000;  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  "  The  erection  of 
isolation  hospitals  for  the  incurable  is  probably  the  most  profit- 
able method  at  present  for  reducing  the  cost  of  tuberculosis." 

Let  us  apply  this  basis  of  calculation  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  As  before  indicated,  in  1908  the  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis in  this  State  was  16,521.  Using  Dr.  Fisher's  $8,000  as 
the  total  cost  to  the  community  of  each  death  from  this  disease, 
the  annual  cost  to  the  Empire  State  is  the  enormous  sum  of 
$132,168,000.  If  two-fifths  of  this  sum  falls  upon  others  than 
the  consumptive  himself,  it  can  be  said  to  cost  the  community 
at  least  $52,867,200.  To  reduce  this  mortality  in  New  York 
State  by  one-fourth,  would  be  worth  if  necessary  an  investment 
of  $660,840,000.  But,  if  hospitals  were  provided  for  the  segre- 
gation of  the  most  advanced  cases,  equal,  we  will  say,  to  the 
annual  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause,  they  would  not  cost  to 
exceed  $8,000,000  for  construction;  and  the  annual  maintenance 
of  such  hospitals  would  be  about  $5,800,000.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  liberal  allowance  of  $500  a  bed  for  construction  and 
$1.25  per  day  patient  for  maintenance. 

Waiving  all  sentimental  considerations,  this  is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  tuberculosis  in  the  nation  and  in  the  State.  This 
is  what  the  immediate  segregation  of  the  advanced  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  State  of  New  York  would  mean  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  make  the  local  appli- 
cation in  your  county.  In  the  following  table  you  will  find  the 
number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  each  county  in  New  York 
State  for  the  year  1908. 

Table  showing  death  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  each 
county  in  New  York  State  for  1908 : 

Albany 331     Cattaraugus 51 

Allegany 21     Cayuga 70 

Broome 83     Chautauqua 76 
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Chemung 54- 

Chenango 27 

Clinton 59 

Columbia ,  59 

Cortland 23 

Delaware 25 

Dutchess 104 

Erie 599 

Kssex 57 

Franklin  ... 156 

Fulton 42 

Genesee 21 

Greene 50 

Hamilton ; .  5 

Herkimer 60 

Jefferson 64 

Lewis 19 

Livingston 29 

Madison 33 

Monroe 309 

Montgomery 58 

Nassau 75 

New  York 8,867 

Niagara 87 

Oneida 218 

Onondaga 219 


Ontario 35 

Orange 157 

Orleans , 32 

Oswego 60 

Otsego 39 

Putnam 17 

Bensselaer 247 

Rockland 57 

St.  Lawrence 87 

Saratoga 85 

Schenectady 73 

Schoharie 27 

Schuyler 10 

Seneca 37 

Steuben 60 

Suffolk 96 

Sullivan 157 

Tioga 1ft 

Tompkins 29 

Ulster 139 

Warren 35 

Washington 49 

Wayne 38 

Westchester 411 

Wyoming 24 

Yates 17 


The  Important  Conclusion  of  the  International  Congress. —  The 
most  important  conclusion  reached  by  the  recent  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  was  the  urgent  need  of  increasing  the 
hospital  provision  for  the  segregation  of  persons  suffering  from 
tuberculosis.  There  sqemed  to  be  at  least  four  unmistakable  lines 
of  evidence  leading  to  this  conclusion,  viz. : 

1.  The  evidence  presented  in  the  brilliant  and  convincing  study 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  England.  I  wish  your  time  and  patience  permitted 
of  the  summary  of  a  few  of  his  striking  arguments.  I  will  give 
you  just  one  brief  Bample,  and  then  I  am  going  to  ask  permission 
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to  place  in  the  hands  of  each  person  in  this  audience  a  complimen- 
tary copy  of  Dr.  Newsholme's  complete  paper. 

Dr.  Newsholme  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact  that : 

"  The  institutional  as  distinguished  from  the  domestic  or  home 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  general  has  steadily  increased  in  all 
the  countries  in  which  the  decline  in  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis is  known  to  have  occurred;  and  there  either  has  been 
no  increase  in,  or  there  is  still  only  a  small  amount  of  institu- 
tional treatment  of  sickness,  or  this  treatment  has  been  notori- 
ously defective  in  character  or  short  in  duration,  in  the  com- 
munities showing  little  or  no  decline  of  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis." 

You  will  find  that  the  report  gives  a  very  detailed  presentation 
of  evidence  on  this,  point  accompanied  by  charts  and  diagrams  in 
support  of  the  statement. 

Now,  I  must  give  just  one  more  quotation: 

"  The  institutional  treatment  which  it  is  claimed  has  played  a 
predominant  part  in  the  past  reduction  of  phthisis  (consumption 
or  tuberculosis)  has  been  in  the  main  the  institutional  treatment 
of  patients  who  were  disabled  by  sickness,  rather  than  of  earlier 
and  less  severe  cases.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  discussing 
the  evidence  as  to  the  relative  infectivity  of  early  and  advanced 
cases  of  disease.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  advanced 
cases  are  more  infectious  than  earlier  cases.  But  no  responsible 
administrators  having  regard  to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
will  content  themselves  with  the  treatment  of  advanced  cases. 
They  will  treat  the  early  cases  in  the  hope  of  restoring  a  modicum 
of  health,  as  well  as  of  educating  the  patient  so  that  he  will  no 
longer  be  a  source  of  infection  to  his  family  and  his  fellow- 
workmen.  These  points  are  evidence;  they  can,  so  far  as  ray 
experience  indicates,  be  more  completely  insured  by  institutional 
treatment  than  by  the  training  which  the  patient  receives  at  a 
dispensary  or  through  a  domiciliary  visit.  Thus  in  Brighton  by 
providing  twenty-five  beds  for  the  treatment  of  the  early,  moder- 
ately advanced,  and  advanced  cases  of  phthisis  we  have  secured 
under  a  voluntary  system  the  notification  of  twice  as  many  cases 
of  phthisis  as  there  are  deaths  from  this  disease  in  the  town,  and 
have  secured  the  minimum  of  a  month's  sanatorium  treatment 
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and  training  for  more  than  half  sf  these  notified  patients.  Apart 
from  the  training  associated  with  a  short  stay  in  a  sanatorium  the 
chief  immediate  preventive  measure  against  phthisis  is  the  institu- 
tional treatmeutof  advanced  cases  of  the  disease." 

2.  The  second  line  of  evidence  pointing  to"the  importance  of 
hospital  provision  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  found 
in  the  conclusion  resulting  from  the  discussions  centering  around 
the  position  held  by  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  the  eminent  German 
bacteriologist,  discoverer  of  the  germ  of  tuberculosis,  with  regard 
to  the  transmission  of  the  bovine  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  to  man. 
This,  I  take  it,  forced  home  upon  everybody  the  realization 
that  our  chief  business  is  to  stamp  out  the  centres  of  human 
infection,  i.  e.,  the  infection  of  man  by  man,  rather  than  the 
infection  of  man  by  cattle.  From  this  discussion,  therefore,  there 
resulted  the  strongest  possible  support  for  hospitals  for  the  care 
of  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis.  It  must  not  be  gathered  from 
what  has  just  been  said,  however,  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  not 
a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  scientist  and  to  all  dairymen. 
Pure  milk  is  perhaps  a  more  important  question  to-day  than  it  was 
the  day  before  this  International  Congress  convened. 

:i.  The  third  matter  which  served  to  support  the  urgent  need 
of  hospital  provision  was  the  testimony  of  the  visiting  nursing 
associations  concerning  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  of  securing 
adequate  protection  for  the  families  in  which  tuberculosis  exists. 
I  have  in  mind  especially  the  excellent  exhibit  of  the  Baltimore 
Visiting  Nursing  Association  which  I  think  fairly  represents  the 
testimony  generally  given  by  such  organizations.  I  shall  revert 
to  this  point  in  a  moment  in  referring  to  the  attempts  which  have 
l»een  made  in  this  State  to  give  adequate  care  to  tuberculosis  cases 
in  homes  and  in  almshouses. 

4.  A  fourth  line  of  evidence  may  be  added,  viz. :  that  it  seemed 
to  be  quite  clearly  shown  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  alms- 
house provision  for  such  cases,  as  they  cannot  in  the  main  be 
induced  to  go  to  an  almshouse  unless  they  are  absolutely  devoid 
of  means,  and  this  usually  does  not  occur  until  very  shortly  before 
the  end  overtakes  them.  This  especially  emphasizes  the  urgent 
necessity  for  establishing  local  hospitals  where  such  cases  can 
receive  proper  care. 
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The  invincible  logic  of  Newsholme,  the  secondary  significance 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  as  an  agency  of  human  infection,  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  adequate  protection  of  families  through  home 
treatment,  the  impossibility  of  inducing  patients'  to  avail  them- 
selves of  treatment -in  almshouse  hospitals;  these  are  the  four  line; 
of  evidence  presented  by  the  International  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
losis, forcing  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  single  measure  for 
the  suppression  of  this  plague  of  tuberculosis  is  the  segregation 
and  proper  care  of  advanced  cases  in  suitable  hospitals. 

Albany's  Experience  with  Home  and  Almshouse  Care. —  1 
desire  further  to  emphasize  the  hopelessness  of  securing  proper 
protection  of  the  family  through  the  home  care  of  tuberculosis: 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  upon  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
any  but  strictly  pauper  eases  to  accept  treatment  in  hospitals  in 
any  way  connected  with  almshouses.  I  want  to  bring  out  the^1 
points  by  presenting  a  little  local  evidence  which  is  only  too 
familiar  to  one  of  your  very  prominent  and  very  efficient  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor. 

But  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  needy  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  familiar  to  anyone  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  except  to  the  commissioner  of  charities ;  about 
eight  were  receiving  care  in  a  tuberculosis  class  of  the  Tubercu- 
losis Committee  of  the  Albany  Guild  for  the  Care  of  the  Sick; 
and  there  were  probably  a  dozen  who  were  availing  themselves  i>f 
care  which  was  provided  in  a  separate  ward  in  the  hospital  at  the 
Albany  County  Almshouse.  During  the  past  year  the  total  num- 
ber of  patients  receiving  care  in  this  hospital  was  46,  but  the 
total  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Albany  county  la.-; 
year  was  331. 

The  point  is,  that  even  if  provision  for  tuberculosis  were  made 
at  every  almshouse,  you  could  induce  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  those  sufferers  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Commissioner  Storr* 
and  other  superintendents  of  the  poor  have  told  me  how  difficult 
this  is;  nurses  have  confirmed  it;  physicians  have  emphasized  it. 
and  I.  myself,  have  been  convinced  of  it  by  personal  interview  with 
respectably  poor  patients. 

But,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  special  hospital  provision 
for  these  cases,  let  me  present  just  a  little  of  the  evidence  con- 
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lained  in  a  recent  report  which  was  read  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Albany  count;,  where  there  is  an  almshouse  provision. 
This  report  was  made  by  the  subcommittee  on  relief  of  the  Albany 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  this  board. 

"  If  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Albany  County 
could  have  Been  only  a  little  of  what  has  been  Been  in  Albany  by 
the  Relief  Committee,  of  danger  to  the  community  due  to  the 
absence  of  a  proper  hospital  for  the  care  of  helpless  poor  persons 
afflicted  with  consumption,  no  further  argument  would  be  required 
to  convince  the  Board  of  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  county  hospital  for  the  care  of  such  cases..  In  the 
meantime,  they  would  make  generous  provision  for  such  as  can  be 
placed  in  suitable  boarding  places  in  the  country  until  a  proper 
hospital  can  be  provided  here. 

"  Some  of  the  more  impressive  instances  observed  by  the  Relief 
Committee  are  outlined  in  the  following  report,  revealing  con- 
ditions of  misery  for  the  afflcted  themselves,  and  what  is  of  even 
more  convincing  and  pressing  importance,  the  great  and  unsus- 
pected peril  to  the  community  at  large. 

":  We  might  have  sent  some  of  the  cases  to  the  existing  county 
hospital,  but  the  conditions  there  are  such  as  to  make  that  course 
useless  and  indeed  undesirable.  The  ward  in  that  hospital  is  large 
and  clean  and  could  be  well  ventilated ;  if  there  were  blankets 
enough  to  justify  the  opening  of  the  windows,  the  air  would  be 
good.  It  would  be  easy  and  inexpensive  to  construct  a  porch  at 
one  side  where  patients  could  sit ;  and  then  if  the  right  sort  of  food 
were  provided,  it  would  not  be  at  all  a  bad  place.  But  during 
the  past  winter  nobody  who  realized  the  existing  conditions  would 
say  with  a  good  conscience  to  any  consumptive  who  had  even  a 
fighting  chance  of  recovery,  '  There  is  no  place  for  you  but  the 
county  hospital.' 

"  We  started  our  work  just  as  the  Pavilion  of  the  Central  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  was  opened,  and  we  collected  funds  as  fast  as  we 
could  to  send  patients  there  to  board  at  seven  dollars  per  week. 

"  There  were  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  who  desperately 
needed  to  go  to  a  hospital;  but  the  first  and  crying  need  was  to 
look  after  sufferers  who  lived  out,  or  boarded,  and  who  when  taken 
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ill  with  the  dread  disease,  were  more  or  less  necessarily  turned  on: 
into  the  street  —  who  literally  '  had  nowhere  to  lay  their  heads.' 

"  The  cases  tell  their  own  sad  stories  —  they  are  referred  to  here 
by  numbers  rather  than  by  names  for  obvious  reasons,  but  the 
names  are  available  if  needed  for  investigation. 

"  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  a  woman,  far  advanced  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  who  has  a  son  of  seventeen,  and  three  little 
children,  one  of  them  a  cripple.  When  first  taken  ill  she  was  sent 
to  Ray  Brook.  One  child  died  while  she  was  away.  This  cast 
illustrates  emphatically  the  need  of  a  hospital  near  home.  The 
nurse  found  her  dragging  her  weary  limbs  about  in  a  brave  sem- 
blance of  energy;  coughing  spasmodically  over  the  food  she  E 
preparing  for  her  children ;  spitting  into  a  handkerchief  and  lay- 
ing it  upon  the  table  from  which  they  are  to  take  their  food. 
Afternoons  she  is  so  ill  that  the  little  crippled  daughter,  nine  year: 
old,  must  stay  in  the  house  after  she  conies  from  school  and  care 
for  her  mother.  The  child  is  now  losing  weight  —  one  of  the 
certain  symptoms  of  the  oncoming  of  the  disease.  The  mother  hi: 
a  good  place  on  the  porch  to  sleep  at  night;  but  during  the  day 
she  lies  upon  the  couch  where  her  husband  sleeps  at  night.  At 
the  children  sleep  in  an  inside  room,  in  which  there  are  no 
windows.     *     *     * 

"A  Pole  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  slept  in  the  room  with  hi- 
wife,  two  children  and  a  sister.  An  adjoining  room  was  occupied 
by  three  lodgers,  there  was  no  other  except  the  kitchen.  The  man 
was  in  high  fever,  constantly  coughing  and  expectorating.  For 
the  supposed  good  of  the  patient  the  stove  in  the  bedroom  was 
kept  going,  and  the  whole  family  used  that  room  as  a  sitting- 
room,  and  some  time  dining  room,  because  the  kitchen  stove  was 
used  only  for  cooking.  This  was  necessary  because  all  the  coal 
they  had  was  what  the  wife  picked  out  of  the  ashes  on  the  dump 
near  by.     *     *     * " 

This  report  concludes  with  the  following  language,  which  i* 
almost  as  striking  and  emphatic  as  the  facts  themselves: 

"  This  is  not  a  private  affair  of  the  Relief  Committee,  nor  a 
special  fad  of  a  few  people  with  no  affairs  of  their  own.  We  are 
pointing  out  to  you  with  a  few  illustrations  conditions  which  in- 
volve the  health  of  the  whole  community,  the  care  of  whose  best 
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interests  you  have  been  chosen  to  conserve.  Every  one  of  these 
cases  and  of  all  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  scattered  about  the  city 
and  county  is  and  continues  to  be  increasingly  a  centre  of  deadly 
infection,  which  may  spread  to  my  house  and  to  yours,  reaching 
out  the  finger  of  death  to  point  to  your  families  and  mine. 

"  Every  one  of  these  cases  means  increasing  expense  to  the  city, 
the  county,  the  state,  the  nation.  We  are  urging  you  to  take 
steps,  reasonable  steps,  in  the  direction  of  intelligent  action  to 
mitigate  these  conditions. 

"  We  have  presented  to  you  in  outline  a  few  cases  out  of  many 
shown  upon  onr  records.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  only 
a  few  out  of  many,  and  that  each  in  its  own  way  tells  the  same 
story." 

You  will  note  that  the  report  concludes  by  stating  that  the 
cases  referred  to  therein  are  only  a  few  of  the  many.  As  I  stated 
at  the  outset,  in  referring  to  this  phase  of  my  subject,  less  than 
two  years  ago  there  were  probably  not  more  than  20  cases  in  the 
county  of  Albany  under  observation.  To-day,  in  addition  to 
those  in  the  tuberculosis  class  of  the  Albany  Guild  for  the  Care  of 
the  Sick,  and  those  who  are  receiving  care  in  the  almshouse 
hospital,  this  relief  committee  from  whose  report  I  have  read,  has 
under  observation  approximately  50  cases,  which  I  am  glad  to  saj 
the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  Albany  county  has  made 
strenuous  endeavor  to  assist;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  as 
the  result  of  his  endeavors,  jointly  with  those  who  presented  this 
report,  the  board  of  supervisors  has  under  consideration,  through 
a  special  committee,  the  matter  of  making  hospital  provision  for 
the  care  of  such  cases  and  has  made  a  somewhat  generous  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  such  patients  in  suitable  boarding  places  in 
the  country  until  a  proper  hospital  can  be  provided.  I  under- 
stand that  Commissioner  Storrs  is  now  permitted  to  provide  such 
care  for  these  cases  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $7  a  week. 

The  futility  of  the  attempt  at  adequate  home  care  and  the  im- 
possibility of  securing  almshouse  care  for  such  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, I  think  is  almost  conclusively  proved  by  this  experience 
taken  from  Albany  county.  If  more  evidence  were  needed,  how- 
ever, I  should  be  glad  to  present  similar  situations  which  have 
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been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  if  the  limits  of  the  time 
allotted  to  me  permitted  of  my  doing  it. 

Let  me  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  from  the  extent  of  tuber- 
culosis and  the  need  of  providing  hospitals  for  the  care  of  patients 
in  institutions  wholly  separated  from  almshouse,  to  the  considera- 
tions which  entered  into  the  framing  of  the  Hamilton-Whitney 
bill,  authorizing  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  count;? 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  persons  suffering  from  the  disease  known 
as  tuberculosis. 

Considerations  which  entered  into  framing  the  County  HospiM 
Law.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Hamilton-Whitney  bill  even- 
phase  and  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  institutional  care  of  tuber- 
culosis was  most  carefully  considered. 

Naturally,  the  first  question  considered  was:  Should  such  a 
hospital  be  established  and  maintained  by  the  public  or  by  private 
individuals?  The  answer  to  this  question  was  the  same  as  thai 
given  by  sanitary  experts  when  small  pox,  diptheria  and  other 
contagious  or  communicable  diseases  were  up  for  similar  con- 
sideration. 

To-day  scarcely  anyone  would  think  of  leaving  the  control  «i 
these  diseases  to  private  initiative,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  would  advoc-ati 
individual  initiative  in  dealing  with  the  control  of  tliberenle?i>. 

Not  that  persons  having  tuberculosis  are,  in  the  ordinary  sens', 
as  dangerous  as  persons  infected  with  smallpox,  but  the  smallpox 
patient  is  detected  sooner  and  is  isolated.  Consumption,  on  tbr 
other  hand,  is  a  disease  of  long  duration,  and  being  difficult  «i 
detection,  a  careless  person  may  easily  infect  many  of  hi*  «- 
sneiates  before  he  is  removed  by  death  or  isolation;  and  even  tl» 
most  careful  person  may  infect  others  before  the  disease  claim- 
him.  Therefore,  experts  hold  that  this  disease  is  a  matter  nf 
public  concern,  and  that  the  hospital  care  and  segregation  of  th<»' 
who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  should  be  provided  f«r 
them  by  the  city  or  county  in  which  they  reside.  It  was  to  meit 
this  provision  that  the  Hamilton-Whitney  bill  was  drafted. 

The  second  question  considered  was,  Should  such  public  b»-- 
pitals  be  built  by  the  State  or  the  locality;  it  was  decided  thai 
while  the   State  may   properly  care  for  the  early  and   curabl. 
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cases,  as  is  now  done  to  a  limited  extent  at  the  State  Hospital  for 
Incipient  Tuberculosis  at  Ray  Brook,  that  it  should  not  under- 
take the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  more  advanced  cases. 
There  were  several  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  this  provision, 
but  the  strongest  reason  of  all  was  the  fact  that  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  the  leaders  of  the  Legislature  would  be  unalter 
ably  opposed  to  such  a  policy.  Nor  was  there  any  unity  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  and  social  experts  of  the  Committee  on  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  as 
to  the  comparative  desirability  of  state  provision  versus  local  pro- 
vision. The  net  result  of  their  consideration  of  the  subject  in  con- 
ference was  the  conclusion  that  additional  hospital  provision  for 
moderate  and  advanced  cases  would,  of  necessity,  be  left  to  the 
local  authorities.  But  there  were  more  cogent  reasons.  First  of 
all,  few  patients  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  who  are 
likely  to  die,  will  comment  to  go  to  a  State  hospital  where  they 
cannot  frequently  see  their  friends  and  relatives.  Moreover, 
friends  and  relatives  will  not,  as  a  rule,  consent  to  the  removal  of 
one  near  and  dear  to  them  even  if  the  patient  himself  is  willing  to 
submit  to  it.  Hence,  large  State  hospitals  for  advanced  eases  of 
tuberculosis,  even  if  established  in  sufficient  number  to  accom- 
modate all  the  patients  in  the  State  requiring  such  care,  might  fail 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Furthermore,  it  seemed  evident  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the  county  rather  than  the  munici- 
pality would  be  the  proper  authority  to  make  such  hospital  pro- 
visions. Into  the  reason  of  this  I  need  not  enter  at  length.  I 
must  state,  however,  that  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible  to  get 
the  establishment  of  hospitals  by  each  of  the  cities  of  the  State, 
and  even  if  this  were  possible,  there  would  still  remain  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  rural  portions  of  the 
State.  The  provisions  of  the  Hamilton-Whitney  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  by  the  counties  seems  to  meet  all  these  ob- 
jections, and  it  is  thought  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
patients  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  adequate 
isolation  and  proper  treatment  in  such  local  hospitals.  Moreover, 
no  other  method  of  providing  for  such  cases  is  now  left  open. 
But  few  cities  possess  the  power  to  deal  with  the  problem ;  the 
State  has  refused  and  has  practically  put  it  up  to  the  county. 
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Third. —  How  may  we  be  reasonably  sure  the  counties  will  pro- 
vide properly  constructed  hospitals  t  is  the  question  that  was  next 
considered.  To  the  end  that  this  might  be  accomplished  the 
framers  of  the  bill  saw  fit  to  place  the  responsibility  upon  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  who  is  an  expert  on  hospital  plans;  and 
he  has  a  tuberculosis  advisory  board  consisting  of  many  such 
experts. 

Fourth. —  On  whom  shall  the  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  institutions  fall  ?  If  the  proposed  hospital  provision  for  tuber- 
culosis patients  were  to  be  made  by  the  counties,  and  if  it  was  to 
be  separated  from  the  almshouse  administration  and  from  aliii? 
houses,  there  remained  no  alternative  but  to  create  a  new  govern- 
ing authority  therefor.  This  course  was  followed.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  this  bill,  for  reasons  above  stated,  to 
separate  the  proposed  hospital  at  every  possible  point  from  auy 
connection  with  the  thought  of  dependence,  from  almshouse  ad- 
ministration and  from  any  proximity  to  the  almshouses.  The 
framers  therefore  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  supervisors 
of  the  county  of  a  board  of  managers,  and  for  the  direct  admission 
to  the  hospital  on  due  medical  certification.  The  entire  project. 
as  it  was  viewed,  is  one  of  public  health,  not  one  of  public  charity. 
Its  primary  object  is  the  protection  of  those  who  are  well,  by 
means  of  the  care  of  those  who  are  ill.  The  care  of  the  sick  if 
incidental  to  the  more  comprehensive  plan  of  diminishing  and 
even  eliminating  the  disease.  The  supervisors  of  each  county  art- 
authorized  by  this  bill  to  purchase  and  lease  real  property  ami 
they  may  "  borrow  money  for  the  erection  of  such  hospitals  anil 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  therefor  on  the  credit  of  the  county." 
In  other  words,  (he  county  may  issue  bonds.  It  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  make  this  provision  for  the  reason  that  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  such  a  hospital  are  of  a  semi-permanent  nature:  at 
least,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  next  generation  will  be  very 
much  greater  than  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  present 
generation. 

Fifth.—  The  question  of  admission  and  maintenance  was  met 
in  the  following  unique  manner.     The  only  test  of  admission  is: 

Has  the  man  tuberculosis  ? 

If  he  has,  admit  him. 
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Find  out  afterwards  if  he  has  means. 
If  so,  he  pays  according  to  hia  ability. 
If  not,  he  is  supported  by  the  county. 

In  other  words,  this  new  law  provides  that  all  patients  admitted 
to  a  county  hospital  for  tuberculosis  are  to  pay  toward  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  according  to  their  ability. 

Under  this  provision  it  is  confidently  expected  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  persona  able  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance,  will  be  admitted.  You  can  readily  understand,  of 
course,  that  such  persons  would  not  seek,  and  would  not  accept, 
care  in  an  almshouse  hospital.  A  self-respecting  person  does  not 
want  to  go  "  over  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse,"  even  if  it  is  a  palace. 
The  chief  point  for  consideration  here  was,  to  secure  admission  to 
the  hospital  without  the  least  delay,  for  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis delay  is  often  the  fatal  thing.  Literally  hundreds'  have 
passed  beyond  the  curative  stage  in  New  York  this  year  because 
they  have  been  on  the  waiting  list  of  Raybrook,  and  their  turn 
has  not  come  until  it  is  too  late  to  secure  admission  to  that  institu- 
tion, which  takes  only  incipient  cases.  Therefore,  provision  was 
made  for  admission  by  direct  application  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  hospital,  or  by  the  examining  physician.  The  only  necessary 
requirement  for  admission  to  the  hospitals  to  be  established  under 
this  new  law  is,  that  the  patient  have  tuberculosis;  indeed,  it  may 
be  in  any  form  or  in  any  stage,  if  it  be  tuberculosis.  After  the 
person  is  admitted  then  the  law  requires  that  an  inquiry  be  made 
into  his  financial  condition  and  ability  to  pay  for  his  own  care 
and  treatment.  But  inability  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  must  not 
interfere  with  bis  receiving  the  same  character  of  treatment  as 
that  given  to  the  person  of  wealth  who  may  be  a  patient  in  this 
hospital.  Adequately  to  meet  this  provision,  the  law  specifies  that 
no  charge  for  maintenance  in  the  hospital  shall  exceed  the  regular 
per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  with  reasonable  allowance  for  in- 
terest on  the  investment;  and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employee  in  the  hospital  to  accept  any  fee  or  gratuity  for  any  ser- 
vice rendered. 

Sixth. —  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  care  of  patients  resid- 
ing  in  counties   in  which   no   hospitals   are   provided.     Such   a 
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person,  upon  ascertaining  the  fact  that  he  has  tuberculosis,  ap- 
plies to  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and  his  application  is 
forwarded  to  any  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis located  in  any  county  in  the  State;  and  said  auperintendnii 
is  obliged  under  the  law  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the 
patient  to  such  hospital  and  for  his  maintenance  therein.  Thii', 
with  the  establishment  of  such  county  hospitals  for  tuberculosa 
ihe  State  will  no  longer  be  in  the  barbarous  condition  of  having 
thousands  of  people  suffering  from  a  disease  which  other  thou- 
sands may  contract  from  them,  yet  no  place  to  treat  these  suffer- 
ing people,  or  to  segregate  them  from  those  whom  they  are  likely 
to  infect. 

Summary  of  Provisions  of  Law.- —  These  in  brief  were  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  were  taken  into  consideration  in 
framing  this  important  bill. 

To  the  question,  Shall  such  hospitals  be  established  and  main- 
tained by  private  individuals,  or  by  the  public?  the  emphatic 
answer  was,  By  the  public. 

To  the  question,  Shall  such  hospitals  be  built  by  the  State  or  hy 
tbe  locality?  the  answer  came,  By  the  locality. 

Who  shall  pass  upon  the  plans  for  such  hospitals,  that  is,  what 
experts  shall  approve  them  ?     The  State  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Upon  whom  shall  the  power  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
hospitals  fall?  was  answered,  Upon  the  county  supervisors. 

How  shall  the  patients  be  admitted  and  maintained?  By  direct 
application  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  at  their  own 
expense  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  pay ;  to  the  extent  they  are  un- 
able to  pay,  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Shall  the  patients  be  admitted  from  counties  which  have  made 
ho  such  hospital  provision  ?  Yes,  and  at  the  expense  of  nii'h 
counties,  if  unable  to  pay. 

It  is  thus  sem  with  what  attention  to  details  this  amendment  t" 
the  county  law  has  been  prepared.  Tt  is  hoped  that  in  view  of  the 
facts  which  I  have  stated,  and  with  which  most  of  you  are  very 
familiar,  that  the  people  of  every  county  of  this  State  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  will  not  be  long  in  appreciating  the  significance 
and  demanding  the  lasting  benefit  and  blessings  which  we  are  sure 
are  bound  to  flow  from  proper  institutional  care  of  tuberculosis 
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There  is  one  tremendously  important  point  in  this  law  which  I 
desire  to  emphasize  in  closing,  viz. :  that  this  law  does  not  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  care  of  advanced  eases  of 
tuberculosis  only.  In  other  words,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law  each  county  may  establish  a  sanatorium  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  any  of  its  stages  or  in  any  of.  its 
forms,  rather  than  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  advanced  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  They  need  not  write  over  the  portals  of  this  institu- 
tion, "Abandon  hope,  all  ye  .who  enter  here."  On  the  contrary, 
just  one  word  should  adorn  the  portals  of  this  institution, 
"  Hope." 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Newsholme,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  advanced  cases  are  more  infectious  than  the  earlier 
cases,  and  need  first  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  locality: 

"  But  no  reasonable  administrators  having  a  regard  to  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  will  content  themselves  with  the  treatment 
of  advanced  cases.  They  will  treat  the  early  cases  in  the  hope 
of  securing  recovery  of  the  patient;  and  intermediate  cases  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  the  modicum  of  health,  as  well  as  of  educating 
the  patient  so  that  he  will  no  longer  be  a  source  of  infection  to  his 
family  and  fellow  workmen."     (Applause) 

Ma.  Kingsbury: 

I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  superintendents  here 
have  under  them  a  place  for  the  complete  segregation  of  the  cases. 
Will  you  raise  your  hands?     (Three  hands  raised.) 

Mb.  Kingsbury: 

How  many  cases  could  you  take  care  of? 

Sentlemen : 

Forty-eight,  with  a  portable  house  which  we  have  just  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Baker: 

What  do  you  mean  by  absolute  separation;  a  separate  building? 

Mr.  Kingsbury: 
Yes. 
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Mb.  Bakes: 

Connected  with  our  institution  in  Suffolk  county  we  have  a 
detached  hospital  and  in  that  hospital  we  have  separate  rooms. 
but  no  building  for  the  purpose  of  segregation. 

Ms.  Kingsbuby: 

Then  you  are  doing  the  beat  you  can.  That  condition  will  not 
meet  the  requirement  that  is  demanded  by  the  experts.  It  can 
be  seen  that  there  is  very  inadequate  provision  for  the  eases. 

The  President: 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wisner,  of  Ontario  county,  I  will  intro- 
duce Mr.  Sidney  R.  Reed,  Supervisor  from  that  county. 

Mr.  Reed: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  Mr.  Wianer  regretted 
that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  this  convention.  He  appreciates  uV 
importance  of  discussing  a  paper  that  he  has  not  heard ;  but,  as  he 
is  not  a  quitter,  he  has  presented  some  facts,  which  I  will  read. 
(Reads.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  Public  sentiment  in 
Ontario  county,  w.ith  the  County  Medical  Society  steadfastly 
upon  the  coach  line,  and  a  number  of  responsible  souls  in  tbi- 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  has  brought  about  what  we  believe 
is  the  establishment  of  the  first  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  permitting  counties  to  establish  such  insti- 
tutions. 

The  stirring  of  sentiment  to  this  great  need  —  the  circulation  «i 
literature  among  the  people,  the  bringing  to  the  county  of  the  State 
tuberculosis  exhibit,  the  dissemination  of  facts  and  figures  in  tin- 
public  press  that  aroused  the  people,  the  fighting  down  of  attack- 
founded  in  ignorance,  and  the  long  patient  work  for  the  derirol 
end  now  in  sight  make  a  story  too  long  to  give  in  detail. 

But  the  greatest  thing  Ontario  county  has  done,  and  the  feature 
of  the  movement  which  I  shall  discuss  exclusively,  is  Hie  plaeinjt  »f 
the  stamp  of  disapproval  upon  the  plan,  fathered  in  some  qturtcrs. 
of  placing  tuberculosis  hospitals  in  connection  with  the  county 
almshonse.     Ontarir  county  said  "  No,"  and  emphatically,  to  flii* 
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proposition,  and  has  set  an  example  which  other  counties  that 
follow  the  dictation  of  reason,  jnstice,'mercy  and  efficiency  will 
emulate;  yes,  must  emulate. 

I  can,  in  the 'brief  space  of  time  allotted  to  me,  touch  upon  only 
a  few  of  the  more  vital  reasons  why  the  exalted  purpose  and  the 
highest  aims  of  the  tuberculosis  hospitals  will  be  largely  defeated 
if  associated  in  any  way  with  the  county  almshouse. 

We  wish  to  cure,  not  to  care  for,  tuberculosis.  The  county 
house  is  intended  for  the  aged  and  those  whose  habits  have  pre- 
vented them  from  earning  a  competency.  There  is  no  more  har- 
mony between  the  idea  of  caring  for  miscellaneous  poor  and 
sufferers  from  tuberculqsis  than  between  oil  and  water.  Manage- 
ment that  is  adequate  and  proper  for  the  almshouse  fails  entirely 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tubercular  patient.  The  latter  work  re- 
quires a  plant  of  the  open  air  type,  in  charge  of  a  specialist,  the 
drainage  must  be  above  question,  the  plumbing  simple,  the  spirit 
hopeful.  Again  I  say,  our  efforts  are  to  be  to  cure,  not  to  care 
for  tubercular  patients.  We  must  eliminate  every  possible  danger, 
a  demand  impossible  of  fulfillment  at  any  county  house.  The 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  must  be  a  treatment  of  temperature. 
The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  until  such  time  as  he  can  rise  and 
engage  in  increasing  activities  without  causing  a  rise  in  his  tem- 
perature. That  sort  of  work  requires  hospital  lines  and  not  alms- 
house lines.  We  have  learned,  we  are  convinced,  that  tuberculosis 
may  be  cured,  but  we  are  still  acquiring  knowledge  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  curing  it.  We  know  that  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  food 
are  the  trio,  properly  applied,  that  is  to  wipe  the  plague  from  the 
earth.  We  must  have  a  place  to  watch  and  experiment  with  our 
patients,  and  that  place  is  not  the  almshouse.  Persons  of  means 
as  well  as  the  poor  need  this  hospital  care,  and  our  tuberculosis 
hospitals  must  be  good  enough  to  invite  those  of  all  classes  who 
are  victims  of  the  disease,  or  we  shall  fail  in  securing  fullest  re- 
sults possible. 

Dr.  Wood,  at  Liberty,  has  discovered  recently  that  the  heavy 
feeding  of  patients  is  dangerous.  Some  of  his  patients  are  in- 
creasing in  weight  upon  what  we  might  call  a  starvation  diet. 
A  general  mixed  diet,  instead  of,  as  commonly  supposed,  great 
quantities  of  milk  and  eggs,  is  found  to  be  best. 
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Upon  diet  we  must  depend  mainly  for  a  cure.  '  We  need  a 
distinct  tuberculosis  hospital  or  sanitarium  to  put  into  action 
these  things  which  we  are  constantly  finding  out. 

Let  us  get  aw;ay  from  the  idea  that  our  tuberculosis  hospitals 
are  to  be  institutions  for  people  to  die  in.  Rather,  if  we  see 
clearly  and  act  wisely,  they  will  become  the  shrine  at  which  we 
may  shake  off  the  gripping  enemy  of  life  and  happiness,  and  from 
which  we  may  go  forth  with  new  life,  hope  and  ambition. 

Humanity's  call  is  too  great,  the  higher  view  of  the  mighty 
need  too  serious,  to  do  anything  short  of  the  best  we  know  how 
to  do. 

And  we  shall  fall  miserably  short,  if  we  do  not  fail  altogether. 
if  we  undertake  to  connect  either  physically  or  mentally  the 
County  Almshouse  and  the  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital," 

Mb.  Heed: 

Mr.  President. —  May  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  just  one  wnpl 
for  the  supervisors  of  Ontario  county?  Ontario  is  very  proud  ••'■ 
being  the  first  county  to  establish  a  hospital, —  as  proud  as  she  i- 
of  being  tue  first  to  create  the  office  of  county  bacteriologist  — 

A  Gentleman: 

As  I  understand  it,  with  all  the  red  tape  you  have  to  go  through, 
if  you  want  to  get  a  patient  into  Raybrook  it  takes  about  a  year  !>> 
do  it  —  this  is  one  gain. 

Another  gain  is  this;  isn't  it  a  fact  that  they  want  to  keep  the 
death  rate  so  low  there,  that  when  they  see  a  patient  is  going  t-> 
die  they  return  him  home  — 

Mr.  Kirxbride: 

Mr.  Chairman. — The  question,  as  I  understand  it,  is — fir*t: 
you  want  me  to  answer  —  what  is  the  method  of  admission  aii'i 
why  it  takes  so  long  to  get  them  into  Raybrook.  Second :  why  they 
apparently  refuse  to  take  so  many  cases. 

A  Gentleman: 

No.  "Why  do  you  return  the  patients  when  you  know  they  are 
going  to  die;  why  don't  you  let  them  die  there? 
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Mb.  Kikkbbide: 

Why  the  patients  are  not  retained  there  in  the  advanced  stages  ? 

A  Gentleman  : 
Yea,  sir, 

Mb.  Kibkbride: 

First,  I  will  speak  of  the  method  of  admission.  I  want  to  say, 
in  the  first  place,  I  don't  hold  any  brief  for  Raybrook;  I  don't 
come  from  there. 

M.y  understanding  is  that  a  person  deserving  of  admission  to 
Raybrook  —  without  means  —  applies  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor, 
who,  after  investigating  his  financial  ability  to  pay,  makes  applica- 
tion to  Raybrook  for  his  admission,  using  their  blank.  The 
superintendent  of  Raybrook  advises  the  examining  physician,— 
in  each  county  —  to  examine  this  man  —  it  may  be  advises  the 
superintendent  to  have  this  man  examined ;  at  any  rate,  the  man  is 
then  examined  by  one  of  the  regular  examining  physicians  of  the 
county,  and  the  county  may  pay  three  dollars  for  that. 

The  hospital  at  Raybrook  is  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
incipient  tuberculosis — that  is,  in  its  very  earliest  stages.  The 
spitting  of  blood,  the  losing  of  flesh,  and  the  rising  of  the  tempera- 
ture each  afternoon,  are  the  indications  of  the  early  stages. 

That  examining  physician  often  falls  down  — he  is  not  an  ex- 
pert. On  the  other  hand,  the  man  at  Raybrook  in  charge  is  the 
man  whose  entire  time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  it  —  and,  I 
might  say,  his  hearing  is  keener  than  many  physicians'.  The  sup- 
erintendent of  Raybrook  says  that  when  a  case  comes  to  them  they 
may  spend  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  going  all  over  the  lungs 
with  a  stethoscope.  He  does  not  find  anything.  Does  he  give 
up?  No.  He  puts  the  patient  at  rest  and  has  him  come  hack  the 
next  day ;  hut,  what  would  be  the  case  with  your  village  physicians 
—  with  all  respect  to  them  — they  will  say,  without  hesitation. 
they  seldom  spend  that  length  of  time  diagnosing  a  case.  Why? 
Because  he  is  looking  for  the  early  case  with  the  end  that  they 
may  be  cured,  not  to  the  end  that  they  might  segregate  them.  So, 
with  this  examining  physician,  he  examines  me  and  sends  me  to 
Raybrook,  and  I  might  go  there  and  the  superintendent  might 
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send  me  back.  He  may  find  a  million  bacilli,  or  that  I  am  in 
the  advanced  stage.  He  cannot  accept  me  because  he  would  be 
violating  his  oath  of  office  in  doing  that.  He  must  be  very  careful. 
You  may  send  me  to  Mr.  Blank's  almshouse.  He  doesn't  want 
me  —  you  wouldn't  take  me  in  if  you  could  get  out  of  it. 

Voice  : 
No! 

Mb.  Kibkbride: 

What  is  the  danger  I  am  going  to  take  to  my  family  ?  I  am 
taking  a  great  risk  in  infecting  them.  There  is  an  awful  situation 
with  more  than  16,000  of  thein  dying  each  year !  Then  the  reason 
for  the  length  of  time  is  that  little  red  tape  which  I  indicated, 
which  ought  not  to  take  a  year,  by  any  means.  If  1  go  to  Mr. 
Townsend,  I  ought  to  be  examined  and  the  application  sent  back 
in  a  few  days.  Two  years  ago  they  were  saying  about  the  Ray- 
brook  institution  that  they  had  an  institution  with  150  beds  and 
they  could  not  fill  the  beds;  now  they  say  they  are  filled  up.  and 
before  they  reach  my  county  the  quota  for  my  county  is  all  filled 
up;  I  am  too  late. 

The  second  question  is  answered  by  what,  I  said  at  the  outset  — 
that  Raybrook  is  strictly  for  the  treatment  of  the  incipient. 

Now,  just  as  soon  as  they  find  a  man  cannot  be  cured,  they  will 
not  keep  him.  He  is  endangering  every  other  person  there.  I 
think  the  State  ought  not  to  go  into  the  care  of  the  advanced  eases, 
but  I  think  they  ought  to  keep  them  there,  if  they  cannot  cure  them 
and  not  send  them  home  to  die.  And  they  are  not  willing  to  stay 
there  when  they  find  they  are  going  to  die.  They  are  willing  to 
go  there  to  be  cured,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  stay  away  from 
others  when  they  find  they  are  going  to  die. 

The  State  appropriated  $200,000  for  the  extension  of  Raybmok  I 
they  will  use  it  for  some  other  things  when  they  might  build  some 
shacks  and  take  care  of  all  the  early  stages. 

A  Gentleman: 

I  wish  to  ask  another  question.  Of  course,  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  quick  to  catch  onto  an  argument,  but,  I  want  to 
say  this :  I  don't  think  you  have  answered  my  question.     Suppose 
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we  had  a  vacancy,  and  I  had  an  application  to  get  a  patient  in. 
How  long  would  it  take  to  get  that  patient  into  the  hospital  up 
there i  And  another  question:  Whether  they  do  allow  them  to 
stay  there  when  they  find  they  are  not  curable  I 

Mb.  Kirkbbide: 

I  think  I  answered  that.  If  there  is  a  vacancy  it  ought  not  to 
take  more  than  two  or  three  weeks. 

A  Gentleman : 

Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  takes  from  three  to  six  months  ? 

Ma.  Kirkrrihe: 

If  there  is  no  vacancy. 

Mr.  Lodge: 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  this:  that,  from  Rochester, 
if  there  is  a  vacancy,  and  they  can  take  the  case,  within  two  or 
three  weeks  the  case  is  accepted  and  the  patient  is  on  the  road, 
providing  the  case  exists  — 

A  Gentleman  : 

I  had  a  man  come  into  the  almshouse  and  he  telephoned  to  Ray- 
brook  and  they  said  to  send  him  on  and  they  would  examine  him ; 
but  he  was  so  far  gone  they  sent  hi  in  back.  He  was  so  far  gone 
they  did  not  want  him  in  there.    That's  why  I  sent  him  there  — 

Mr.  Weisz: 

I  am  sorry  there  is  not  a  representative  here  from  Raybrook.  I 
endeavored  in  my  feeble  way  to  have  one  or  two  of  the  staff  here. 
I  hold  no  brief,  but  I  do  want  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Ray- 
brook.  I  know  by  personal  experience.  I  visit  there  once  every 
two  or  three  weeks. 

The  particular  point  Mr.  Miller  makes  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate ;  but  it  is  like  Craig  Colony  and  all  other  State  institutions ; 
they  haven't  any  vacancies. 

It's  just  so  with  Raybrook.  They  have  a  hundred  and  sixty 
odd  patients  there  now,  and  every  county  is  being  treated  alike; 
and  those  who  make  applications  are  being  received  in  the  order  of 
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their  applications.  Unfortunately  for  New  York  City  she  is  not 
being  treated  so  well  in  that  respect.  Although  we  have  some 
eighty  or  eighty-two  patients  in  the  institution.     (Laughter.) 

As  to  that  particular  part  of  Mr.  Miller's  question  relating  to 
the  time  it  takes  for  the  transmission  of  an  application ;  it  should 
not  require  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  time  the  appli- 
cant presents  himself  at  your  office ;  this  includes  the  time  for  the 
preliminary  medical  examination,  if  one  is  made,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  the  case.  I  know  the  staff  at  the  hospital  are  hard  at 
work,  and  are  anxious  to  have  admissions  made  as  rapidly  and  as 
early  as  possible,  but,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  with  Raybrook  as  it  is 
with  all  other  State  institutions;  they  are  constantly  filled  to  their 
full  capacity  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  or  expect  that  the 
superintendent  would  discharge  a  patient  whose  condition  would 
not  warrant  such  action  simply  to  satisfy  a  person  or  a  poor 
officer  who  may  labor  under  the  belief  that  all  that  is  necessary  is. 
to  go  to  Raybrook  and  knock  at  the  front  door  and  he  will  be 
admitted.  Superintendent  Garvin  and  his  staff  do  all  they  can  to 
meet  the  demands ;  more  cannot  be  expected. 

We  (in  Greater  Xew  York  City)  prepare  our  cases  before  we 
make  the  application  by  requiring  a  preliminary  medical  certificate 
from  a  physician  connected  with  one  of  the  tubercular  clinics  of 
the  city  or  one  of  the  State  examiners.  These  preliminary  exam- 
inations are  made  only  upon  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  since  the  application  gains  its  origin  in  our  de- 
partment. If  the  examination  is  satisfactory  and  investigation  of 
the  case  is  made  to  learn  if  the  case  is  a  proper  and  needy  one: 
then  we  forward  the  application  to  the  Raybrook  hospital. 

In  course  of  time  Dr.  Garvin  examines  the  applicants  and  the 
report  of  the  State  Medical  Examiner,  and,  if  he  is  satisfied  that 
it  is  a  proper  case,  we  are  advised  as  vacancies  occur  in  our  quota. 
Just  as  soon  as  we  receive  word  from  the  superintendent  that 
there  is  a  vacancy  we  send  the  patient  for  treatment  immediately. 

The  incipient  cases  are  treated  there,  but  that  second  class  — 
that  incurable  class,  is  the  class  that  ought  to  be  provided  for 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  Raybrook  stands  alone 
for  the  treatment  of  incipient  tuberculosis. 
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Mb.  Redmond: 

Out  of  twelve  or  fifteen  applications  that  1  have  made  for 
admission  of  patients  to  Raybrook  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  in 
one.  The;  call  it  an  incipient  hospital.  I  tell  you  it  has  got  to 
be  awful  incipient  to  get  them  in — (Applause).  We  have  sent 
people  who  were  examined  by  a  physician,  who  said  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  getting  them  in,  and  they  have  been  rejected.  I 
will  say  this  about  one  case  —  from  the  time  the  application  was 
made  and  the  patient  was  on  the  road  was  about  ten  days.  I  don't 
know  what  Jefferson  county's  quota  is.  I  have  got  two  on  the  list, 
and  one  fellow  we  may  have  under  the  sod  before  they  send  for  him 
to  go.  Rut,  as  far  as  the  incipients  are  concerned,  I  think  all  they 
want  is  a  fellow  with  a  good  hard  cold  that  they  can  cure. 

Mb.  Weibz: 

It  is  somewhat  unfair  for  Mr.  Redmond  to  make  this  statement. 
In  his  own  words  this  man  is  not  an  incipient,  but  is  about  ready 
to  be  put  under  the  Bod.  Doctor  Garvin  must  comply  with  the 
law ;  he  could  not  admit  a  man  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Redmond: 

This  man  was  in  an  incipient  stage  when  we  made  the  applica- 
tion. They  haven't  even  sent  me  word  to  have  him  examined, 
and  when  they  do  he  will  not  be  able  to  go  there.  He  is  growing 
worse  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Kirkbbtde: 

The  point  Mr.  Rodmond  raises  in  regard  to  the  quota  —  the 
quota  is  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Raybrook.  They 
endeavor  to  make  this  quota  upon  the  basis  of  population;  but 
there  are  many  counties  that  have  never  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  send  a  patient  there  at  all.  It  would  be  obviously 
foolish  to  keep  a  lot  of  beds  there  vacant  for  the  counties  that 
never  send  any.  If  there  was  a  time  when  you  wanted  to  make 
an  application  that  quota  was  filled  up  —  supposing  you  were 
entitled  to  two  beds  —  if  you  had  two  eases  there,  or  only  one  case 
and  are  entitled  to  two  beds,  now  New  York  city  will  say :  "  They 
have  only  one  there,  why  not  give  us  that  other  bed  ?  They  are 
using  only  one  bed,"  and  they  get  in  there. 
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Just  one  more  point;  that  is  the  case  of  a  real  bad  cold  in  a 
family;  you  know  how  it  spreads  in  a  family.  You  had  better 
cure  it  and  not  let  it  spread.  A  cough  will  lead  to  consumption. 
What  you  think  is  a  bad  cold  may  be  tuberculosis.  In  New  York 
city  the  post  mortems  show  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  people  have 
had  tuberculosis  at  some  time  in  their  lives.  They  will  get  well 
if  you  can  kill  off  this  tuberculosis  germ.  Treat  them  for  the 
colds  every  time.  I  am  glad  this  point  was  raised.  I  can  under- 
stand Mr.  Redmond's  position  very  well.  It  would  look  unfair 
to  him.    I  am  glad  they  are  kicking  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Rogers  : 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  they  will  not  take  a  patient  at 
Raybrook  unless  he  has  incipient  tuberculosis.  They  must  either 
have  the  tuberculosis  germ  or  all  the  other  signs  which  distinguish 
it  as  tuberculosis. 

A  Gentleman : 

I  think  the  question  before  us  is  the  "  county  hospital."  Now 
we  have  with  us  from  Ontario, county  Mr.  Lewis,  who  has  made  a 
study  of  the  establishing  of  a  hospital  in  Ontario  county,  and 
I  think  he  might  give  you  something  interesting. 

Mr.  Lewis: 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — I  regret  very  much  that 
my  life  has  not  been  that  of  a  public  speaker,  and  I  hesitate  to  say 
anything  before  a  convention  like  this,  but  I  am  always  ready  to 
talk  on  a  subject  the  best  I  know  how. 

It  is  a  subject  of  very  deep  interest  to  me.  It  is  a  subject  in 
which  my  family  has  l>een  a  sufferer.  I  know  considerable  about 
this  disease  from  A  to  Z.  I  have,  perhaps,  about  as  great  a  dread 
of  it  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  or  woman  in  this  convention 
to  have. 

When  elected  to  the  office  of  supervisor  I  determined  then  and 
there  that  every  means  I  could  use  should  be  used  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  tuberculosis  hospital  in  my  county.  And  I 
am  proud  that  we  have  won  out,  and  our  county  has  appropriated 
$15,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital.     I  was  one  of  a  com- 
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mi  t  tee  of  three  appointed  to  select  plans  and  a  site.  Our  first  visit 
was  to  Otisville  and  Liberty,  after  which  we  went  to  Bellevue  to 
see  some  serious  cases.  I  came  back  after  visiting  those  places, 
more  determined  than  ever  that  this  plan  was  right  and  good. 
At  Liberty  we  met  Doctor  King  who  treated  us  finely  —  showed 
us  the  institution  and  all  around;  we  carefully  watched  the 
workings  and  the  plans  of  the  buildings. 

We  came  back  and  our  next  move  was  for  the  selection  of  a  site. 
We  have  finally  found  a  site  in  the  town  of  East  Bloomfield 
which  we  consider  an  ideal  and  perfect  site.  We  are  backed  up 
in  it  by  Hr.  Kirkbride  and  Doctor  Hill,  who  will  tell  you  that  we 
have  an  ideal  site  for  this  hospital.  We  have  the  plans  already  to 
submit  to  the  people  at  Albany,  which  we  think  will  be  perfect 
plans. 

We  propose  to  make  our  hospital  of  so  inviting  an  appearance 
that  not  one  of  our  board  or  any  one  of  our  county  will  hesitate 
to  send  anyone  there. 

We  will  go  a  little  better;  if  our  hospital  is  not  filled  we  will 
allow  people  from  Yates  and  adjoining  counties  to  come  there  at 
the  mere  cost  of  maintenance.  The  cost  of  this  institution  is  this 
—  forty-seven  cents  on  each  thousand;  so  you  see  we  made  it  an 
important  factor  to  the  taxpayer.  I  want  to  know,  sir,  if.  in  any 
county,  any  taxpayer  will  object  to  that  taxation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  very  proud  that 
we  are  the  pioneer  county  of  the  State  in  this  movement. 

A  Gentlemen  : 

Westchester  county  built  one  five  years  ago,  entirely  separate 
from  the  almshouse. 


Mr.  Kirkbride: 

I  think  not  under  the  new  law. 

A  Gentlemen: 

Possibly  not  under  the  new  law.     We  have  just  completed  a 
new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  about  seventy. 
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Mb.  Lewis: 

Now,  aa  regards  including  the  hospital  on  the  almshouse 
grounds  I  have  been  dead  against  it  and  am  now,  and  I  would 
advise  any  supervisor  not  to  do  it.  I  believe  you  should  make  it 
so  that  any  person  will  not  hesitate  to  come  to  it,  who  would  not 
go  to  it  if  it  was  on  the  almshouse  grounds. 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  bearing  with  me  at  this  time,  1 
am  very  proud  of  my  county,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  get  this 
dread  disease  under  control. 

Mr.  Kibkbbide  : 

I  am  glad  to  know  the  Westchester  hospital  is  separate  from 
the  almshouse.  It  is  the  first  that  has  been  constructed  under 
this  new  law,  entirely  separate  from  the  administration  of  the 
almshouse.  The  organization  in  Ontario  county  does  deserve  the 
emulation  of  the  other  counties.  They  have  adopted  a  slogan,  and 
(hey  are  wearing  it  on  a  button. —  "  No  Tuberculosis  in  Ontario 
County  in  1915." 

Mi:.  Bakeb; 

Can  I  say  just  one  word? 

The  President  : 

If  you  are  very  brief. 

Me.  Baker: 

Don't  caution  me  about  brevity!  I  did  not  quite  finish  mv 
answer  to  Mr.  Kirkbride.  His  talk  is  full  of  practical  good 
sense  in  my  opinion.  There  are  so  many  tuberculosis  cases  that 
come  to  the  poorhouse  that  don't  come  there  until  they  are  obliged 
to.  They  live  in  communities,  around  public  places,  stores  and 
blacksmith  shops.  Never  had  any  education  as  to-  the  course  of 
the  disease,  its  cure,  or  how  to  prevent  its  spreading;  they  don't 
come  to  the  poorhouse  until  they  are  ready  to  die.  We  have  a  de- 
tached hospital  where  we  keep  the  advanced  stages  of  tuberculosis, 
in  a  separate  room,  and  we  have  a  paid  nurse  to  look  after  them 
and  who  has  every  care  of  them.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  more,  but  I  won't. 
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Mb.  Lodge: 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  unless  you  register 
with  Mr.  Ires  you  will  not  receive  the  notices  and  literature  of  the 
next  convention.  Oftentimes  I  am  called  to  account  for  not  send- 
ing the  papers. 

May  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  money  to 
run  this  convention.     We  would  all  like  your  financial  assistance. 

The  President: 

I  have  been  asked  to  read  the  following  notice : 

The  Agents  for  Dependent  Children  will  hold  a  meeting  to- 
morrow (Thursday)  morning  at  9:15,  in.  the  room  adjoining  the 
Assembly  Hall.     A  prompt  attendance  is  desired. 

H.  TDA  CURRY, 

Secretary. 
The  President: 

A  paper  will  now  be  read  by  Dr.  William  T.  Shanahan,  Acting 
Superintendent  of  Craig  Colony,  "  Modern  Life  as  a  Factor  in 
the  Production  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System."  I  takt 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Doctor  Shanahan. 

Dr.  Shanahan: 

The  subject  which  I  have  to  discuss  is  not  such  a  hopeful  one 
as  you  have  been  listening  to.  It  is  such  a  one  as  should  he 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  make  them  awake  to  the  increasing  of  defectives. 

}fodern  Life  as  a  Factor  in  the  Production  of  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

The  subject  which  I  am  to  discuss  to-day  is  one  of  paramount 
importance  from  every  aspect,  but  especially  so  to  those  engaged 
in  charitable  work. 

The  passing  of  a  people  from  a  plain,  simple  habit  of  life  tn 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  our  cities  cannot  fail  to  affect  most  ma- 
terially the  health,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  such  individuals. 
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The  social  environment,  the  mental  stress,  the  transmitted 
hereditary  predisposition,  the  changed  pursuits,  etc.,  all  combine 
to  produce  a  moat  marked  influence  on  the  descendants  of  these 
people. 

The  higher  the  cultivation  in  which  a  person  lives,  the  more 
stimuli  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  central  nervous  system. 

Many  individuals  are  unable  to  react  properly  to  the  increased 
number  aud  variety  of  stimuli,  and  themselves  succumb  to  the 
inevitable  or  propagate  defectives  who  cannot  properly  take  their 
places  in  the  world.  They  are  forced  to  become  either  partial  or 
complete  burdens  upon  those  about  them'. 

Worry  and  anxiety  are  potent  factors  in  paving  the  wav  for 
the  development  of  nervous  disorders  of  many  kinds. 

The  rich  are  in  many  instances  prone  to  lead  an  idle  life,  in 
which  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  proper  hours  of  sleep  and  a 
suitable  diet.  They  become  unhealthy  because  of  various  overin- 
dulgences. 

The  poor  too  often  lack  proper  food  and  clothing  and  are  forced 
to  live  in  unsanitary  surroundings.  They  resort  to  alcoholics  as 
a  means  of  forgetting  their  troubles,  or  of  stimulating  themselves 
to  do  what  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  overcrowding  in  the  large  cities  leads  to  miseries  of  many 
kinds  which  demoralize  and  contaminate.  The  migration  of  con- 
siderable parts  of  the  population  from  the  rural  districts  into  the 
cities  brings  about  a  material  change  in  their  mode  of  life.  The_\ 
or  their  immediate  forbears  lived  in  the  open  air.  In  the  cities 
they  work  in  shops  or  factories. 

The  education  forced  on  all  children  irrespective  of  their  ability 
to  assimilate  the  branches  of  knowledge  presented  is  an  active 
factor  in  nervous  degeneration. 

The  modern  means  of  travel  and  communication  naturally  in- 
duce a  vast  number  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportiinitiis. 
This  increased  stress,  both  mental  and  physical,  grows  greater 
year  by  year. 

The  vast  amount  of  reading  of  sensational  books  and  papers 
now  done,  keeps  the  nervous  system  keyed  up  to  a  high  notch  at 
all  times. 

Tn   England,    despite   the   many   social   improvements,   it   was 
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found,  according  to  Robert  Jones,  that  the  annual  death  rate  per 
million  persons  from  nervous  diseases  from  1886  to  1890  was 
1785.3,  whereas,  twenty-five  years  before  it  was  1546,  showing 
an  increase  of  239.3, 

The  average  physique  among  city  bred  people  is  not  what  it 
should  be  in  a  healthy,  normal  people.  The  mental  status  is  of  a 
similar  type. 

Tredgold's  statement  in  his  work  on  mental  defectives,  that  a 
greater  number  of  mental  defectives  are  to-day  resident  in  in- 
stitutions than  was  the  case  a  generation  back  is,  I  think,  incon- 
testable, and  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  must  undoubtedly 
lead  to  an  increase  of  this  number  in  years  to  come;  but  as  to 
whether  the  condition  is  or  is  not  more  prevalent  than  formerly, 
or  as  to  the  relative  occurrence  in  different  countries,  we  have 
no  accurate  data  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  from  statistics  given,  that  even  on  account  of  its 
present  prevalence,  the  condition  is  one  deserving  of  the  gravest 
consideration. 

In  England  and  Wales  1-273  are  mental  defectives.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  1-130  are  either  mental  defectives  or  insane.  In 
this  country  the  proportion  is,  perhaps,  not  so  marked,  although 
not  far  above  these  figures. 

"  The  not  unnatural  reluctance  evinced  by  the  majority  of  per- 
sons to  admit  the  presence  of  mental  unsoundness  in  the  family 
often  leads  to  the  deliberate  withholding  of  information." 

Tredgold  says  —  "Morbid  heredity  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  mental  defectiveness,  in  the  majority  insanity,  dementia  or 
epilepsy." 

"  Eighty  per  cent,  of  mental  defectives  are  descendants  of  a 
pronounced  neuropathic  stock."  '  Other  authorities  give  from 
forty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  Fifty  per  cent,  is  a  conservative 
average. 

He  says  —  "Family  alcoholism  occurs  in  46.5  per  cent." 
Others  state  in  from  eleven  to  sixty-two  per  cent.  Twenty-five 
per  c£nt.  is  an  average.  This  usually  is  not  the  sole  cause,  but 
other  contributory  agents,  such  as  neuropathic  heredity,  exist. 

Tuberculosis  is  rarely  the  sole  cause  as  an  herditary  factor, 
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but  has  an  important  indirect  influence  by  its  lowering  of  gen- 
eral vitality  in  tbe  parent. 

All  agree  that  these  three  morbid  ancestral  conditions;  disease 
of  the  nervous  system,  tuberculosis  and  alcoholism  arc  the  mom 
frequent  causes  of  congenital  mental  defect. 

Alott  states  that  "  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  defective  children  from  effects  of  syphilis 
were  it  not  for  the  very  high  rate  of  sterility,  miscarriages,  still- 
born and  short-lived  offspring  it  produces."  Syphilis  may  impair 
the  vitality  of  tbe  germ  or  sperm  cells,  so  that  perfect  develop- 
ment cannot  take  place. 

"  The  visitation  of  tbe  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  is  an  important  physiological 
truth." 

Abnormal  conditions  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  such  a> 

worry,  sudden  shock  or  fright,  actual  disease  or  general  state  of 

imperfect  health,  are  usually  only  contributory  factors  toward  the 

production  of  descendants  who  show  disease  of  tbe  nervous  sys- 

'  tern. 

Abnormally  prolonged  labor  often  produces  an  asphyxia  of  the 
child  during  which  hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  brain,  thus  pro- 
ducing permanent  damage,  as  shown  by  paralysis,  mental  defect, 
or  both. 

Shortly  after  birth  such  conditions  as  traumatic,  toxic,  epileptic 
and  teething  convulsions  or  defects  of  nutrition  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  tbe  central  nervous  system. 

Injurious  external  factors  of  themselves  but  rarely  give  rise  tn 
mental  defect,  and  then  only  when  a  gross  lesion  of  the  brain 
is  produced. 

Tredgold  summarizes  well  when  he  says,  "  Many  factors  irf 
modern  life  may,  by  lowering  the  general  vitality,  bring  about  a 
deterioration  of  the  germ  plasm.  In  consequence  there  results  a 
pathological  change  in  that  part  of  the  offspring,  which  is  at  owe 
the  most  elaborate,  the  most  vulnerable,  and  of  most  recent 
development,  namely:  tho  cerebral  cortex.  This  chauge  consist1; 
in  the  diminished  control  of  the  higher  and  increased  excitability 
of  the  lower  centers  and  is  manifested  clinically  as  neurasthenia. 
hysteria,  migraine  and  epilepsy.     Should  the  adverse  environment 
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continue,  or  should  such  a  person  marry  one  similarly  tainted, 
then  the  nervous  instability  becomes  accentuated  in  the  following 
generation,  and  insanity,  and  graver  forma  of  epilepsy  and  early 
dementia,  make  their  Appearance.  If  the  process  is  continued 
further,  the  third  generation  will  be  characterized  by  a  tendency 
to  imperfect  development,  degeneracy  thus  being  well  established 
and  the  various  stigmata  are  usually  abundant. 

All  grades  of  nervous  disease  may  appear  in  one  generation  of 
a  family. 

Bad  heredity,  with  general  ill  health  and  exhaustion  of  the 
mother  from  lack  of  proper  food  during  pregnancy,  is  readily  ca- 
pable of  accentuating  liability  to  have  the  offspring  mentally  im- 
paired. 

The  poor  environment  is  often  not  the  cause,  but  the  result,  of 
morbid  heredity.  The  person  with  an  impaired  nervous  system  is 
one  who  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  He 
frequently  finds  it  difficult  to  hold  his  place,  and  he  is  often 
possessed  of  carelessness,  improvident  and  intemperate  propensi- 
ties, which  cause  him  to  be  unable  to  save  his  earnings  to  utilize 
them  to  best  advantage.  No  wonder  such  persons  drift  down- 
ward. 

The  Royal  Commission  in  England  states: 

Broadly  speaking,  insanity  is  more  characteristic  of  urban  and 
industrial  life;  ordinary  mental  defectiveness,  of  the  rural  popu- 
lations. 

Those  saturated  with  morbid  heredity  tend  to  accumulate  in 
the  country  and  intermarry,  while  those  with  initiative  enterprise 
and  mental  vigor  go  to  the  cities  where  competition  is  keen,  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  life,  severe  alcoholism,  rife;  tuber- 
culosis prevalent ;  overcrowding  common ;  women  advanced  in 
pregnancy  work  in  mills  and  factories,  infants  who  should  be 
nursed  by  their  mothers  are  fed  artificially;  in  short,  all  the  con- 
ditions' are  present  to  produce  an  instability  of  the  higher  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  precursor  of  insanity.  This  in  subse- 
quent generations  leads  to  actual  defect  of  structure  of  the  brain 
and  consequent  mental  defectiveness,  but  the  constant  immigra- 
tion acids  new  blood,  and  tends  to  make  insanity,  rather  than  men- 
tal defectiveness,  the  prevailing  type  of  mental  abnormality. 
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The  relatively  higher  urban  infantile  mortality  tends  to  reduce 
the  number  of  marked  defectives. 

Nonne,  of  Hamburg  Eppendorf,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  in  Germany,  states,  "  It  is  the  general  impression  that 
syphilis  is  on  the  increase,  but  points  out  that  in  absence  of  noti- 
fication, for  which  in  most  countries  public  opinion  is  not,  as 
regards  venereal  diseases,  as  yet  ripe  —  scientific  proof  of  such 
increase  is  unattainable." 

It  is  propagated  from  individual  to  individual,  and  of  late 
years,  with  increasing  facilities,  there  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  intercourse  throughout  the  world;  in  the  working 
classes,  increased  economic  pressure  has  led,  in  the  female  sex, 
to  increasing  prostitution ;  in  the  male  sex,  to  increasing  celibacy ; 
large  towns  have  grown  enormously  at  the  expense  of  the  rural 
population;  in  European  countries  universal  military  service,  en- 
forcing garrison  life  on  all  their  young  men,  greatly  increases 
the  exposure  to  infection,  and  finally  alcoholism,  which  at  the 
same  time  increases  the  exposure  to  infection,  and  the  liability 
of  infection  in  those  exposed  to  it,  is  also  everywhere  on  the 
increase. 

Thus  modern  town  life  and  industrial  conditions  have,  apart 
from  syphilis,  given  rise  to  a  general  increase  in  nervous  dis- 
orders, to  a  general  debilitation  of  the  nervous  system,  to  the 
production  of  "  nervous  cripples." 

Syphilis  has  an  even  more  frequently  noxious  influence;  it  ex- 
erts its  effects  upon  a  nervous  system  whose  powers  of  resistance 
are  increasingly  diminished. 

"  Has  the  syphilitic  toxin  in  general,  in  certain  predisposed  in- 
dividuals, or  in  certain  conditions  as  yet  unexplained,  a  specially 
poisonous  influence  upon  nervous  tissues?"  is  a  question  as  yet 
unsettled. 

Syphilis  may  produce  simple  nervousness,  cerebral  neuras- 
thenia, hysteria,  chorea,  epilepsy,  hypochondriasis,  depressions,  a 
state  of  mania,  locomotor  ataxia,  general  paresis,  dementia;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  form  of  nervous  disorder  which  may  not  occur 
as  a  result  of  syphilis. 

Syphilis  in  conjunction  with  alcoholism  and  the  more  .eager 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence  of  the  present  day  are 
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undoubtedly  all  important  in  their  effect  ou  the  nervous  system  in 
bringing  about  the  various  diseased  states  of  that  system. 

Von  Krafft-Ebing'a  phrase  — "  Syphilization  and  civilization  " 
will  bear  frequent  repetition. 

Cotton,  Kraepelin,  Forel  and  Bevan  Lewis  agree  that  the  in- 
herited effects  of  alcohol  do  not  consist  in  a  predisposition  toward 
a  taste  for  drink  so  much  as  the  effect  on  the  germ  plasm,  which 
is  injured  by  the  toxic  action  of  the  alcohol. 

It  was  assumed  in  1902  by  L.  G.  Kinne  (Iowa)  that  there  were 
in  the  United  States  about  1,250,000  defectives  or  dependents  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  institutions  for 
feeble-minded,  epileptic,  prisons,  reformatories.  The  cost  of  care 
represents  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Permanent  sequestration  is  the  most  humane  manner  of  caring 
for  this  class  and  will  cut  off  a  large  percentage  of  the  defectives. 
The  advocates  of  euthanasia  are  not  many.  Placing  such  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  is  a  very  serious  responsibility. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  defectives  are  not  the  result 
of  hereditary  influences  alone.  Even  though  all  defectives  are 
sequestrated  new  races  will  continue  to  appear,  but  naturally  in 
a  much  lessened  percentage.  The  great  difficulty  of  educating  the 
people  regarding  the  multiplication  and  the  propagation  of  the 
degenerate  is  something  that  must  be  solved  before  their  co- 
operation can  be  secured. 

Restrictive  laws  relative  to  marriage  of  defectives,  propagation 
of  venereal  diseases,  etc.,  may  be  very  important,  but  of  prime 
necessity  is  the  educating  of  the  community  up  to  what  these  sub- 
jects mean,  and  how  they  should  cooperate  in  their  prevention, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  number  of  defectives  who  might  be  made  even  partially 
self-supporting  either  in  or  out  of  an  institution  is  considerably 
less  than  has  been  supposed. 

This  applies  particularly  to  the  insane,  epileptic  and  imbecile, 
rather  than  to  the  average  delinquent. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  no  mentally  deficient  individual 
i3  capable  of  self-support. 

Many  mental  defectives  are  vagrants,  while  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  all  vagrants  are  mental  defectives. 
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The  British  Royal  Commission,  as  a  result  of  recent  investi- 
gations, reports  10  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  in  England 
as  being  mental  defectives.     This  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

Careful  education  of  those  of  nervous  heredity  should  be  pur- 
sued along  special  lines  to  repress  so  far  as  it  is  possible  faulty 
development  and  cultivate  all  the  talents  the  individuals  may  pos- 
sess. Prepare  the  individual  for  some  manual  and  not  brain 
work. 

Excessive  emotion  has  an  effect  on  the  physical  side  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  functions  of  the  various  parts,  especially  the  nervous 
system,  are  materially  influenced  by  the  play  of  the  emotions. 

Improper  habits  of  living,  especially  during  childhood,  the  de- 
velopment period,  cannot  result  but  in  more  or  less  marked  per- 
manent injury  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  too  frequent  feeding,  fondling  and  playing  with  the  infant 
tend  to  keep  it  excited  and  so  produce  a  nervous  child  which  is  the 
product  of  modern  methods  of  living. 

Although  the  brain  is  said  to  have  attained  90  per  cent,  of  i  i.-r- 
full  weight  when  the  average  individual  is  eight  years  of  age,  it 
is  many  years  thereafter  before  the  brain  cells  have  reached  their 
full  development. 

How  often  is  this  fact  of  slow  growth  of  the  brain  cell  borne  in 
mind  by  the  teacher. 

The  faculty  of  inhibition  or  self-control  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance.    This  varies  naturally  with  each  individual. 

This  power  of  self-control  is  extremely  essential  and  the  child 
or  adult  without  it  soon  succumbs  to  his  environment  and  mani- 
fests evidences  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 

Exposure  to  accidents  as  a  result  of  occupation  is  certainly 
greater  as  each  year  is  completed. 

Various  drug  habits  play  an  important  part  in  inherited  and 
acquired  nervous  disease. 

Adequate  supervision  and  after  care  of  those  leaving  institu- 
tions for  defectives  is  very  necessary  in  all  instances.  How  sel- 
dom is  this  given  attention.  Some  good  work  along  this  line  is 
being  done  for  the  insane  and  delinquent. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  the  various  governments,  municipal, 
county,  state  or  national,  that  constant,  concerted  effort  along  the 
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lines  of  prophylaxis  of  epilepsy,  insanity,  mental  deficiency  and 
allied  disorders  is  required. 

As  already  stated  the  great  desideratum  is  proper  education  of 
the  mass  of  people  regarding  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  toward 
preventing  the  great  numbers  of  unfit  from  being  brought  info 
the  world. 

Proper  living  conditions  for  the  working  man,  woman,  boy  or 
girl,  are  absolutely  essential  if  we  may  expect  to  have  any  sort  of 
a  healthy  population. 

Controlling  the  sexual  instinct  by  education  or  by  law  tends 
naturally  to  prevent  to  a  limited  extent  the  procreation  of  the 
unfit  by  the  unfit.  But  a  large  number  of  this  class  cannot  be 
controlled  unless  placed  under  suitable  ■supervision  in  Bpecial  insti- 
tutions. This  applies  particularly  to  the  female  during  the  child- 
I  tearing  period. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  no  matter  in  what  walk 
or  station  of  life  we  search,  whether  we  observe  the  educated 
class  or  the  ignorant  mass,  the  religious  or  the  irreligious,  the 
white  or  black,  the  dweller  in  the  town  or  country,  among  all  we 
discover  the  degenerate  of  one  type  or  another. 

A  direct  appeal  to  the  public  for  cooperation  in  preventive 
measures  along  the  lines  of  public  health  must  be  made  and  re- 
peatedly made  before  any  results  of  moment  can  be  realized. 

Instructions  relative  to  sanitation  and  hygiene  must  necessarily 
bring  about  effects,  but  great  good  can  be  looked  for  in  the  not 
distant  future  if  a  widespread  campaign  of  special  education  be 
made  regarding  alcoholism  and  venereal  diseases. 

Child  labor  and  lack  of  attention  to  school  matters  are  large 
factors  in  bringing  about  impairment  of  the  nervous  system. 

Alcohol  is  without  doubt  the  most  important  factor  in  the  pro 
d action  of  degeneration  of  the  human  race. 

If  the  use  of  alcohol  could  be  controlled  we  would  see  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  insane,  epileptic,  criminals,  vagrants, 
etc. 

A  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  many  alcoholics  are  such  as  a 
result  of  being  mentally  defective,  products  oftentimes  of  alcohol- 
ism in  a  preceding  generation. 
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In  conclusion  I  can  but  repeat  that  persistent  and  constant 
effort  toward  proper  living  standards  is  the  keynote  to  be  sounded 
at  all  opportunities. 

The  President: 

I  will  now  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  who  will  open 
the  discussion  of  Dr.  Shanahan's  paper. 

Dr.  Hill: 

On  a  certain  anniversary  occasion  a  young  man  was  to  follow 
a  bishop,  lie  had  asked  himself,  before  the  meeting,  what  be 
should  say,  but  being  a  little  dismayed  at  having  to  follow  a 
bishop,  he  thought  instead  of  a  formal  address  that  it  would  b< 
better  to  take  some  line  from  what  the  bishop  might  say  and  go 
on  with  the  thought ;  but  the  bishop  talked  for  a  long  time,  and 
so  when  the  young  man's  turn  came  he  arose  and  said,  "  I  say 
amen  to  everything  the  Bishop  has  said,"  and  sat  down. 

I  feel  somewhat  inclined  to  do  that  to-day,  because  it  is  almost 
dinner  time,  and  I  know  you  are  all  anxious  to  be  prompt  at 
dinner. 

Before  coming  over  this  morning,  not  having  seen  the  paper 
which  Doctor  Shanahan  has  read  to  y*>u  and  not  knowing  what 
he  proposed  to  present,  I  prepared  an  outline  of  what  I  might 
say.  But  somehow  or  other,  the  Doctor  has  evidently  anticipate.! 
it,  because  I  find  that  he  has  touched  upon  every  one  of  the  littli* 
topics  that  I  have  put  upon  this  card.  It  is  probable,  therefore. 
that  those  who  consider  the  morbid  effects  of  modern  life  are  led 
to  similar  conclusions,  and  that  they  base  them  upon  observation 
of  what  must  happen  when  people  are  thrown  together,  especially 
in  congested  districts  and  in  fierce  competition. 

The  intense  activities  of  modern  life  affect  the  mental  develop 
merit,  and  as  a  consequence,  there  may  he  so  much  excitemenl  a- 
to  result  in  morbidity;  and  in  fact,  as  our  modern  civilization  by 
such  severe  competition  and  selfish  individual  strife  for  success 
and  by  so  great  a  congestion  of  population  in  the  great  centers  ■•'. 
society,  we  meet  everywhere  indications  of  the  evil  effect  of  the*' 
things  upon  individuals.     It  is  said  that  one  person  out  of  everv 
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three  hundred  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  belongs  at 
present  to  the  mentally  defective  class.  This  is  an  enormous  pro- 
portion, and  jet,  we  are  marching  steadily  forward  along  the  same 
paths  that  have  in  the  past  produced  this  sad  result. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  leading  sociologist  that  the  American 
people  spend  for  the  support  of  the  criminal,  vicious  and  depen- 
dent and  pauper  classes  over  six  billions  of  dollars  annually,  while 
the  yearly  increase  in  wealth  is  hut  five  billions  of  dollars.  He 
further  estimates  that  we  have  in  continuous  charitable  care  in 
the  United  States  about  5,000,000  dependents  of  the  abnormal 
class  —  paupers,  insane,  epileptics,  blind,  idiots,  feeble-minded, 
and  other  defectives.  He  declares  that  crime  and  degeneracy  are 
increasing  rapidly,  and  that  from  venereal  disease  alone  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  suffer  an  annual  loss  estimated  in  money 
values  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  wage  income  of  all  mine  workers, 
or  all  farm  laborers  in  the  country.  If  to  this  loss  be  added  that 
directly  traceable  to  alcohol,  the  total  economic  loss  is  staggering. 
It  is  time  the  public  realized  the  baneful  effects  of  certain  of  our 
modern  social  conditions  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  cure  evils 
which  threaten  our  civilization  with  a  deadly  blight. 

The  evil  begins  in  our  treatment  of  children ;  our  modern  life 
is  so  intense  that  many  parents  find,  it  impossible  to  give  their 
children  the  care  and  protection  required  to  develop  them  nor- 
mally. For  example,  in  the  cities,  instead  of  having  opportunities 
for  free  play  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  they  must  play  in  the 
crowded  streets  or  in  tenement  yards,  at  risk  of  limbs,  health  and 
life.  They  are  sent  at  tender  age  to  work  in  shops  and  stores,  and 
still  their  only  recreation  must  be  found  on  the  public  streets. 
As  a  consequence,  the  people  are  taxing  the  children  unduly,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  bear  the  burdens  of  life  too  early,  and  so,  laying 
the  train  which  leads  ultimately  to  the  unhappiness  of  those  who 
are  to  follow  us  in  public  and  private  responsibilities.  This  is  too 
great  a  tax  upon  childhood. 

Then,  too,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  competitions  of 
modern  life  have  imposed  burdens  upon  women  which  were  un- 
known to  the  generations  of  the  past.  So  many  avenues  of  employ- 
ment are  now  open  to  them  that  women  are  taxing  themselves  to 
Vol.  1—33 
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do  tilings  which  morbidly  affect  their  physical,  moral  and  mental 
life,  and  in  many  instances,  make  it  impossible  for  many  of  them 
to  become  mothers  of  well-endowed  children.  You  see  this  fact 
reflected  in  part  in  the  type  of  children  born,  in  the  increase  in 
number  of  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  and.  also  in  the  smaller 
number  of  children  found  in  the  families  of  the  educated  classes 
as  compared  with  the  number  found  in  the  families  of  the  more 
ignorant  people  who  give  full  vent  to  their  sexual  desirus.  Here 
again  social  conditions  cause  the  decrease  of  children,  for  when  a 
deep  consciousness  of  responsibility  is  felt  and  education  has 
taught  people  what  life  really  means,  there  is  a  reluctance  to  have 
large  families  for  fear  that  the  future  will  not  bring  a  full  share 
of  blessings  to  the  children.  Consequently,  there  is  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  many]  of  the  present  generation  of  women  to  bear 
children,  and  this  also  in  many  instances,  is  accompanied  by  a 
physical  incapacity  for  the  burden  of  care  which  accompanies  the 
raising  of  a  family. 

Another  thought,  and  this  too  has  been  touched  upon  by  Dr. 
Shanahan.  The  crowded  life  of  modern  times  has  inclined  many 
intelligent  men  and  women  to  prefer  celibacy  because  they  fear 
that  their  earnings  will  be  insufficient  to  maintain  a  family  in  such 
style  as  is  consistent  with  proper  dignity.  This  may  be  called  an 
era  of  extravagant  living ;  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  educated  men 
and  women  could  face  the  future  hopefully  if  they  were  assured 
of  an  annual  income  of  $600,  $800  or  $900.  They  could  then 
marry  and  go  forward  believing  that  with  an  assured  salary  they 
would  be  able  to  do  all  for  their  families  that  would  be  necessary; 
but  since  this  convention  opened,  you  have  heard  that  the  standard 
of  living  wage  is  much  higher  than  formerly  and  that  less  than 
$800  is  insufficient  for  the  proper  support  of  a  household,  and  for 
the  care  and  development  of  a  family.  If  that  statement  is  true, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  so  far  as  city  life  is  concerned, 
the  competitions  of  business  with  the  strong  demand  for  employ- 
ment due  to  the  glut  of  labor  may  not  warrant  employers  in  al- 
ways paying  even  the  minimum  wage,  and  then  there  will  be  eren 
a  larger  number  of  families  unable  to  earn  the  sum  sufficient  to 
relieve  them  from  the  fear  of  the  future  or  of  the  present  distress 
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which  accompanies  the  family  life  when  the  wages  earned  barely 
sustain  life. 

One  other  point  should  also  be  recognized  in  this  matter:  the 
undue  freedom  of  sexual  association  which  is  a  marked  feature 
of  modern  life  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  disease.  This  fact 
is  important  in  any  consideration  of  these  social  problems.  Dr. 
Shanahan  has  stated  some  of  the  results  of  illicit  sexual  relations; 
these  facts  are  well  known  to  those  who  have  gone  to  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  and  to  the  asylums  established  for  the  segregation 
of  the  defectives.  In  the  almshouses  and  the  public  hospitals  also, 
the  inevitable  results  of  sexual  disease  are  seen,  and  yet  we  are 
afraid  to  publish  broadcast  warnings  for  the  protection  of  the 
young  and  the  ignorant.  Because  of  this  reluctance,  we  fail  to  de- 
fend our  children  at  the  time  they  most  need  safeguard ;  we  do 
not  give  them  the  instruction  which  would  save  them  from  sexual 
mistakes  that  may  result  not  only  in  the  impairment  or  ruin  of 
their  own  health,  but  also  in  the  destruction  of  the  offspring  which 
is  to  follow  in  later  years.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  duty  that  we  as 
fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers,  owe  to  the  young,  that 
we  attempt  to  guide  them  rightly  at  the  critical  periods  of  life, 
and  save  them  from  the  mistakes  that  fill  these  hospitals  and 
asylums,  and  give  to  our  country  one  out  of  every  three  hun- 
dred of  ftie  total  population  to  be  a  permanent  burden  to  society. 
(Applause.). 

Mb.  Redmond: 

Just  a  moment !  The  local  photographer  wished  me  to  announce 
to-day  that  he  wants  a  picture  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are 
attending  this  convention;  and  he  will  have  his  camera  ready  at 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  session. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  the  Delineator  people  have  sent  a  lot 
of  literature  for  distribution  at  the  close  of  the  convention. 

Adjournment  taken  until  2 :30  p.  m. 
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PROCEEDINGS  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 
The  Pbesident  : 

I  will  read  the  list  of  committees  appointed  by  the  President  for 
the  year  1909  and  1910 : 

Committee  on  Organization, 
Jonathan  Bakeb, 
Walter  W.  Eldsn.  P.  Redmond. 

A.  D.  Smith.  H.  D.  Nottingham. 

Committee  on  Legislation. 
Hebbebt  S.  Sisson. 
Sidney  R,  Reed.  John  F.  Doty. 

Feed  T.  Newcomb.  W.  C.  Lawbence. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
C.  E.  Weisz. 
G.  C.  Rundei..  A.  C.  Gates. 

J.  J.  Gilmoke.  J.  W.  Rowley. 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 
W.  W.  Colons. 
D.  C.  Geundeb.  S.  W.  Peabse.  ■ 

F.  P.  Dunaway.  Wit.  0.  Ackeb. 

Committee  on  Topics. 
C.  V.  Lodge. 
Miss  Maey  A.  Deacon.  tMiss  A.  E.  Evebingham. 

Db.  Robert  W.  Hill.  Hon.  V.  E.  Peckham. 

The  Pbesident: 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  a  paprr. 
"  Pauperism  and  Vagrancy;  How  to  Improve  the  Present  Condi- 
tions of  Pauperism  and  Vagrancy." 

Me.  Nottingham: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  Anyone  in  a  position 
to  know  the  extent  of  pauperism  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  the  number  of  tramps  wandering  through  the  State,  and  whi> 
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has  been  in  juvenile  courts  and  seen  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
brought  there  for  petty  crimes,  and  has  knowledge  of  the  cost  of 
all  of  this,  and  the  thousands  that  are  expended  for  the  arrest,  con- 
viction and  care  of  criminals,  to  say  nothing  about  the  vast  sums 
spent  for  the  maintenance  of  reformatories,  asylums  for  the  insane, 
epileptics,  etc.,  by  the  State,  will  ask  himself,  "  What  can  be  done 
about  it? " 

Now,  there  is  no  panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  afflict  society, 
although  some  theorists  and  doctrinaires  think  they  have  dis- 
covered a  remedy,  and  one  that  will  quickly  usher  in  the 
millennium  j  but  there  are  hindrances  to  the  improvement  of  pres- 
ent conditions  which  can  easily  be  removed,  and  there  are  some 
things  that  can  be  done  that  will  to  a  certain  extent  lessen  the 
amount  of  pauperism  and  vagrancy  —  causes  that  in  many  cases 
lead  to  crime.    Of  a  few  of  these  I  propose  to  speak  briefly. 

I  need  not  say  in  this  presence  that  anyone  having  authority 
to  distribute  public  funds  to  poor  persons  should  never  give  as- 
sistance to  applicants  for  aid  without  the  most  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  case.  Many  who  seek  assistance  are  unworthy,  and 
it  is  not  only  an  injustice  to  the  taxpayers,  but  a  greater  injustice 
to  the  applicant,  to  give  him  aid  if  he  is  able  to  work  and  can  find 
it,  or  if  it  can  be  found  for  him,  and  many  persons  will  do  little 
toward  self-support  if  they  can  easily  obtain  help  from  the  public 
fund. 

There  have  been  cases  where  visiting  the  home  gave  evidence 
of  the  most  abject  poverty,  but  a  little  detective  work  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  proprietor  of  the  domicile  had  a  good  bank  account; 
and  I  want  to  say  right  here,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
be  compelled  to  get  an  order  from  the  court  to  ascertain  whether 
a  person  applying  for  help  has  money  laid  by- 
Parents  who  are  poor  persons  should  be  forbidden  to  send  their 
children,  and  their  children  should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  tire  Poor  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
an  order  for  supplies  intended  for  their  parents.  The  fact  that 
they  can  come  and  get  an  order  for  groceries  and  know  that 
nothing  is  returned  for  it,  that  something  is  being  received  with- 
out recompense,  will,  in  some  cases,  lead  them  to  think  that  "  ths 
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world  owes  them  a  living,"  and  that  to  labor  for  a  livelihood  is 
not  necessary. 

Misguided  and  indiscriminate  giving  is  a  hindrance  to  the  im- 
provement of  present  conditions  of  pauperism  and  vagrancy.  Im- 
pulsive, charitable  persons,  who  give  for  the  asking,  who  boast  that 
they  never  turn  anyone  away  who  asks  for  bread,  who  think  they 
are  following  the  example  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  are,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  encouraging  the  man  who  has  so  little  self-respect  as  to 
be  willing  to  cat  bread  earned  by  the  sweat  of  another  man's  brow. 
'  Let  me  illustrate  by  giving  two  cases  that  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge not  long  ago:  One  morning,  a  man  came  to  the  door  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  and  asked  for  something  to  eat.  The  next 
morning  he  was  at  the  home  of  another  preacher,  asking  for  the 
same  thing.  A  bright  young  man,  connected  with  a  charity  or- 
ganization in  the  city,  was  notified  and  started  out  to  find  the 
beggar.  After  some  searching,  he  saw  a  man  at  the  door  of  a 
house,  in  conversation  with  the  mistress  of  the  home.  He  walked 
up  to  the  porch  and  inquired  of  the  man  his  business.  The  lady 
was  very  indignant  and  asked  the  young  man  what  business  he 
had  there,  and  began  a  tirade  of  abuse.  The  young  man  put  his 
hands  in  the  man'3  side  pocket  and  drew  out  a  paper  filled  wiih 
cake.  In  the  other  side  pocket  he  found  sandwiches,  and,  in  his 
inside  pocket,  a  piece  of  meat. 

In  a  city,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  here,  a  young  man  ap- 
proached some  of  the  merchants,  saying  he  was  from  Pittsburg, 
and  without  funds.  He  secured  money,  and  in  the  afternoon  was 
seen  entering  the  theatre  with  a  young  woman. 

Commissioner  Hebherd,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  "Va- 
grants," said  that  "  the  lowest  kind  of  a  beggar,  the  worst 
drunkard  —  and  the  one  who  shows  it  plainly  —  can  make  two  or 
three  dollars  in  an  evening  in  New  York.  I  have  seen  a  blind 
man,"  he  says,  "  who  made  fifteen  dollars  a  day,  spend  most  of  il 
for  drink  in  the  evening." 

A  charity  organization  reports  that  when  nearly  two  thousand 
beggars  had  been  arrested  and  searched,  it  was  learned  that  the 
chances  of  a  beggar  already  having  money,  when  he  begs,  wa? 
two  to  one.  Some  people,  who  are  praying  for  better  social  con- 
ditions, are  so  good  that  they  are  good  for  nothing  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  present  conditions.      Indiscriminate  giving,  free 
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lodging  houses  and  bread  lines  promote  instead  of  prevent  pauper- 
ism and  vagrancy.  Of  27,000  in  the  Bowery  bread  line  in  the 
winter  of  1905-06  —  and  that  was  before  the  recent  panic  —  who 
were  offered  work,  only  307  accepted. 

Another  hindrance  is  the  army  of  tramps  who  are  roaming 
through  the  country,  and  the  only  agency  that  has  reduced  the 
number,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  railroad  train. 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  reports  that  about  5,000 
are  killed  annually  on  the  railroads  of  this  country,  and  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  that  number  are  trespassers. 

Sending  them  out  of  the  county  into  another,  or  caring  for 
them  at  a  cheap  rate,  does  not  solve  the  problem.  It  is  a  strange 
state  of  things :  farmers  all  over  the  land  are  almost,  begging  for 
help  and  cannot  properly  till  their  farms  for  lack  of  it,  and  a  horde 
of  able-bodied,  homeless  men  are  traveling  through  the  country 
living  without  work  —  parasites,  as  it  were,  on  the  body  politic. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  tramp  problem  is  in  compulsory 
labor.  To  the  workhouse  or  industrial  colony  I  would  commit 
all  tramps  —  also  the  man  who  has  deserted  his  family,  giving 
him  an  indeterminate  sentence  and  applying  the  product  of  his 
labor  to  the  support  of  those  dependent  upon  him. 

Again,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Truancy  Law  would  im- 
prove the  present  condition  of  vagrancy.  We  tax  the  people  of 
the  State  to  support  the  public  Bchool  system  not  only  that  any 
child,  however  poor  hia  lot,  may  receive  the  instruction  it  affords, 
but  for  the  Bafety  of  the  State.  The  people  who  are  taxed  to 
support  free  schools  have  the  right  to  demand  that  every  child 
shall  be  made  to  avail  himself  or  herself  of  its  privilege.  But, 
what  are  the  facts?  The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  this 
State,  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  made  this  statement  last  January : 
"  In  America,  where  we  offer  more  education  to  every  citizen  than 
does  any  other  country  in  the  world,  there  are  more  people  who 
cannot  read  or  write  in  any  language,  than  there  are  in  any  other 
constitutional  country  in  the  world.  The  attendance  upon  primary 
schools  is  less  complete  and  regular  than  in  any  other  well-ordered 
nation  on  the  globe.  In  New  Tork  there  is  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  people  ten  years  old,  or  more,  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
than  there  is  in  London,  or  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  Zurich,  or  Copen- 
hagen or  even  Tokio." 
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In  the  Scandinavian  countries  there  is  not  a  child  ten  years  old 
who  cannot  read  or  write.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are 
fifty-five  in  a  thousand  who  cannot;  and  the  strange  thing  about  it 
is,  that  there  are  more  illiterate  among  the  children  of  the  native 
horn  than  there  are  among  the  children  of  foreign  parents.  The 
truant  often  becomes  the  tramp,  and  almost  invariably  so  if  his 
home  is  near  a  railroad.  Out  of  twenty-one  inmates  in  a  truant 
school  in  Massachusetts,  nineteen  had  ridden  on  freight  cars,  and 
fourteen  of  them  were  less  than  11  years  old. 

Mr.  T'owne,  Secretary  of  the  State  Probation  Commission,  in  an 
address  at  Albany,  quotes  William  R.  George,  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  thus :  "  My  opinion  is  that  there  are  few  tramps 
who  have  not  started  on  their  career  by  stealing  rides  when  they 
were  boys."  In  the  same  address  he  quotes  Judge  Lindsey  as 
saying:  "  There  is  a  certain  class  of  boys  who  have  the  moving- 
about  fever,  to  whom  this  practice  is  the  surest  step  toward 
vagrancy."  Superintendent  Newton,  of  the  Maine  State  School 
for  Boys,  says :  "  That  a  boy  who  begins  to  steal  rides  on  trains  is 
a  tramp  in  embryo,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  time  he  will 
become  a  tramp  in  reality." 

Let  U3  have  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Truancy  Law.  Then, 
if  the  police  authorities  will  work  with  the  railroad  officials  and 
stop  the  stealing  of  rides  by  young  boys,  and  we  have  for  every 
Bchool  a  playground  (of  which  the  ever-increasing  population  in 
cities  is  continually  depriving  the  children),  and  so  inviting  that  it 
will  lure  the  hoys  from  the  railroad  track,  and,  with  all  this,  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  passed  last  winter,  which  makes  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  advertise  or  present  any  obscene,  immoral  drama  or 
play,-  exhibit,  or  show,  or  entertainment  which  would  tend  to 
corrupt  youth,  and  the  now  confirmed  vagrant  in  the  workhouse. 
wb  will  have  materially  improved  the  present  conditions  of 
vagrancy. 

Physicians  say  that  physical  defects,  defective  eyesight,  pres- 
ence of  adenoids,  nervous  conditions,  etc..  contribute  to  truancy. 
Then  let  those  boys  or  girls  so  afflicted  l>e  treated  at  public  ex- 
pense; it  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end  and  infinitely  better  for  the 
children. 
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The  measures  that  I  have  spoken  of  are,  in  the  main,  remedial. 
We  are  doing  much  to  reform  the  wayward.  We  have  our  re- 
formatories, our  probation  system  for  misdemeanants,  our  rescue 
missions  and  settlement  workers,  and  many  other  like  agencies. 
These  are  to  cure  existing  evils,  but  what  measures  are  we  taking 
that  are  preventive  ?  My  thoughts  are  running  along  a  line  that 
diverges  somewhat  from  my  subject,  but  one  akin  to  it 

We  are  continually  infringing  upon  personal  rights  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  public  good.  We  give  the  boards  of  health  and 
commissions  almost  unlimited  power.  We  kill  a  farmer's  herd, 
if  they  are  diseased,  and  appropriate  money  to  pay  him  only  one- 
third  of  their  value.  We  stop  his  selling  milk  if  the  bacteria  in  it 
are  above  a  certain  number.  We  have  pure  food  laws ;  the  miller 
cannot  even  bleach  his  flour.  We  give  power  to  the  State  Com- 
missions to  regulate  freight  and  passenger  rates  upon  trolley  lines 
and  steam  roads.  We  do  not  even  allow  men  to  build  a  railroad 
across  the  State.  The  Legislature  has  appropriated  $25,000  to 
prevent  the  bringing  of  diseased  nursery  stock  into  the  State, 
and  to  exterminate  the  brown-tailed  moth  and  insects,  pests  that 
infect  all  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  We  spend  millions  upon  canala 
and  highways  to  promote  the  material  interest  of  the  public,  and 
all  this  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number. 

But,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  what  preventive 
measures  can  and  ought  to  be  taken  that  will  reduce  pauperism 
and  crimes,  and  give  us  a  better  citizenship,  and  so  promote  the 
public  welfare? 

A  letter  addressed  to  Roosevelt,  when  President,  by  some 
workers  for  children,  contains  this  statement :  "  No  Christian  and 
civilized  community  can  afford  to  show  a  happy-go-lucky  lack  of 
concern  for  the  youth  of  to-day,  for,  if  bo,  the  community  will 
have  to  pay  the  terrible  penalty  of  financial  burden  and  social 
degradation  in  the  to-morrow. 

At  a  National  conference  Mr.  Roosevelt  said:  "The  chief 
source  of  our  nation  is  the  moral  stamina  of  its  children,  and  in 
the  present  growing  movement  to  conserve  national  resources,  the 
children,  first  of  all,  should  be  considered." 
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Statesmen  have  told  us,  times  without  number,  that  the  stabil- 
ity, prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the  in- 
telligence and  virtue  of  its  people,  of  which  the  history  of  nations 
gives  abundant  proof.  The  textbooks  say,  "  that  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  conquered  Home,"  but  the  careful  reader  of  history 
knows  that  the  degeneration  of  its  inhabitants,  the  vices  that 
preyed  upon  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  sapped  its  strength, 
wrought  its  ruin.  How  long  would  those  northern  hordes  have 
withstood  the  legion  that  followed  Caesar  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Rhine  ? 

The  Socialists  tell  us,  "  that  there  are  no  delinquent  children ; 
that  the  delinquent  child  is  only  the  neglected  child."  The  truth 
of  that  statement  depends  upon  how  broad  a  meaning  we  give  the 
word  "  neglected."  The  criminals  are  not  all  from  the  lowest 
classes.  Some  persons,  if"  neglected,  their  neglect  consists  of  ad- 
vantages, pleasures,  money  and  ease  that  wealth  has  thrust  upon 
them.  There  are  some  men  from  high  life  now  at  Matteawan  and 
some  in  other  State  prisons  —  and  more  that  ought  to  be  —  who, 
if  they  had  been  indentured  to  a  farmer,  or  mechanic,  or  trades- 
men when  in  their  teens,  would  be  decent  citizens  now.  They 
would '  not  long  have  been  afflicted  with  brain-storms.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  a  boy  to  get  it  into  his  head  that  he  can  do 
wrong,  disobey  commands  and  violate  the  law,  and  suffer  no  con- 
sequence. Punishment,  not  to  give  vent  to  wrath,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  patient,  is  curative.  Some  of  us  can  testify  to  that, 
and  we  did  not  escape  it  as  did  an  embryo  scientist  the  other  day 
—  by  protesting  that  the  instrument  had  not  been  sterilized,  that 
germs  might  be  released  by  a  violent  impact  of  leather  upon  a 
porous  textile  fabric  but  lately  exposed  to  the  duat  of  the  street. 

It  is  true  that  the  neglected  child  often  becomes  the  delinquent 
child,  and  the  delinquent  child  the  misdemeanant,  and  the  mis- 
demeanant the  felon,  and  the  felon  the  hardened  and  confirmed 
criminal. 

It  is  true  also  that  a  large  majority  of  the  paupers,  vagrants 
and  criminals  come  from  homes  of  filth  and  squalor  where  every 
influence  is  degrading ;  where  the  child  haB  not  had  proper  guar- 
dianship and  has  been  grossly  neglected.  Orphanage  is  not  the 
worst  thing  that  can  befall  a  child.    There  are  very  many  children 
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in  this  land  of  ours  that  would  fare  better  if  they  were  orphans. 
There  are  many  of  them  among  the  children  of  the  "400," 

Now,  what  does  the  State  owe  the  neglected  child?  It  owes 
him  his  right,  and  it  is  its  duty,  so  far  as  possible,  to  give  him 
his  right. 

What  are  the  rights  of  the  neglected  child  \ 

He  has  a  right  to  the  same  opportunities  as  the  more  favored 
boy.  He  has  a  right  to  a  fair  education;  that  we  provide  for 
him.  He  has  the  right  to  be  made  to  acquire  it.  He  is  expected 
to  earn  his  livelihood.  Then,  he  has  the  right  to  be  taught  to 
work;  to  do  something  by  which  he  will  be  able  to  earn  a  living; 
that  tho  industrial  schools  will  give  him  to  a  certain  extent  when 
grafted  upon  our  free  school  system,  and,  because  he  is  a  child, 
he  has  a  right  to  have  his  work  sandwiched  with  healthful  play; 
that  the  fields  will  give  him  in  the  country,  and  the  playground 
in  the  city.  If  he  is  to  exercise  the  right  of  elective  franchise, 
then  .he  has  the  right  to  be  taught  to  love  the  land  of  his  birth. 
But,  more  than  all  this,  he  has  the  right  to  an  environment  and 
surroundings  that  are  elevating  and  inspiring,  and  a  training 
that  will  make  him  so  much  the  master  of  himself  that  he  will  be 
able  to  check  the  evil  tendencies  that  have  come  to  him  by  the  law 
of  inheritance,  and  he  has  these  rights  because  he  is  in  this  miser- 
able home — not  by  his  choice  —  the  most  forlorn  creature  that  is 
born  into  the  world. 

Now,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  neglected  children 
is  to  place  them  in  good  homes  where  the  better  elements  of  their 
nature  will  be  fostered  and  developed.  There  is  some  good  in 
almost  every  child,  hut  some  persons  (and  a  few  of  them  are  on. 
the  bench)  are  so  concerned  about  what  they  call  "the  inherent 
and  sacred  right  of  parents  "  and  are  so  moved  by  the  tears  of 
mothers,  who  have  something  of  the  maternal  instinct  left,  that 
they  oppose  this  procedure,  and  they  will  not  even  commit  them  to 
institutions  where  they  would  have  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  there  will.be  as  many  tears  and  more  sorrow  if  any  of 
the  motherly  feeling  is  left,  when  in  after  years  the  child  is  sent 
to  the  reformatory  or  jail,  and  if  that  mother  ever  truly  reforms, 
she  will  rejoice  that  her  child  was  removed  from  the  evil  associa- 
tions and  surroundings  that  were  leading  him  to  ruin. 
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Washington  Irving  said:  "That  the  tie  which  links  mother 
and  child  is  of  such  pure  and  immaculate  strength  as  never  to  be 
violated  except  by  those  whose  feelings  are  withered  by  vitiated 
society." 

The  orphan  who  has  no  guardian,  no  one  directly  responsible 
for  his  care,  can  be  indentured  or  placed  out  by  adoption.  We 
cannot  do  that  for  the  neglected  child  of  vicious  parents.  We  can 
place  them  in  institutions,  but  not  in  good  homes  unless  they  have 
been  abandoned  for  a  year.  If  a  parent  contributes  but  a  pit- 
tance toward  their  support,  or  even  visits  them,  we  are  prevented 
by  statute  from  indenturing  or  placing  them  out  by  adoption. 

I  believe  we  should  have  the  right  by  law  to  indenture  or  place 
them  out  by  adoption  without  waiting  a  single  day,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  been  taken  away  from  their  parents  because  thtv 
have  not  the  proper  guardianship.  Who  ever  heard  of  children 
who  were  bound  out  until  they  became  of  a  certain  age  by  poor 
parents  to  their  more  fortunate  neighbors,  as  was  often  done  a 
half  or  three-quarters  of  a. century  ago,  becoming  criminals,  or 
paupers,  unless  by  some  accident  or  an  unfortunate  train  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  had  no  control  ?  Have  we  not  good 
reason  to  believe  that  if  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  that 
vicious  pair,  the  Jukes,  (whose  descendants  are  so  often  contrasted 
with  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards  to  prove  the  force  of  heredity) 
had  been  placed  in  good  homes,  that  that  long  line  of  one  thousand 
descendants  made  up  of  criminal  insane,  epileptics  and  degene- 
rates would  have  been  broken  ?  But  twenty  of  the  whole  nuiuVr 
ever  learned  a  trade  and  ten  of  them  learned  theirs  in  slate 
prisons, 

To  poor  parents  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  brought  to  penury  and  want  by  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  that  they  could  not  prevent,  let  us  extend  a 
helping  hand.  To  the  widow,  who  is  a  good  mother,  let  us  giiv 
her  support  so  generous  that  she  will  not  be  obliged  to  neglect  her 
children  to  provide  them  with  food  and  clothing,  and  let  her  kro*w 
that  we  do  it  gladly;  but  let  us  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  v>c 
have  been  doing,  take  from  vicious  parents  their  children  and  givY 
the  children  a  chance;  and  we  ought  to  do  it  before  they  are 
brought  into  court,  or  it  will  be  too  late  to  reform  many  of  them. 
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The  large  number  of  the  youths  brought  the  second  and  third     - 
time  before  a  magistrate  verifies  this  statement. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  do  not  think  the  former  times  better 
than  these ;  but  there  is  danger  that  we  may  become  too  optimistic. 
We  are  building  another  State  prison  to  confine  criminals.  It  is 
many  years  ago  that  Charlie  Koss  was  stolen,  but  we  have  the 
same  kind  of  fellows  with  us  that  carried  him  away.  Almost  a 
generation  has  been  buried  since  they  took  all  there  was  here  of 
Stewart  from  the  ground,  but  the  graves  of  the  rich  are  still 
guarded  lest  they  be  robbed  of  their  tenants  for  gold.  The 
"'  hold-up  "  plies  his  trade  with  as  great  success  as  ever.  The 
peace  ofiicer  who  does  his  duty  fearlessly,  the  detective  who  is 
searching  for  the  plotters  and  perpetrators  of  crime,  are  in  as 
much  danger  of  losing  their  lives  as  they  ever  were,  of  which  we 
have  recent  proof.  More  than  all  this,  issues  have  sprung  up  in 
these  latter  days  that  were  not  thought  of  by  the  fathers  of  the 
young  republic.  We  are  confronted  by  conditions  and  have  prob- 
lems to  solve  that  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  wisest  statesman 
of  the  early  days.  But  we  will  not  settle  the  issues  and  solve 
these  problems  aright  until  we  have  a  more  enlightened  and 
quickened  public  conscience  that  will  more  widely  recognize  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  that  it  is  "  righteousness  that  exalteth  a 
nation,"  and  we  will  lessen  the  number  of  criminals  and  better  the 
present  social  condition  and  advance  to  a  higher  standard  of 
morals  and  civic  virtue  just  so  far  as  the  boys  as  a  whole  are  better 
than  their  fathers  and  the  girls  better  than  their  mothers,  and  the 
State  cannot  do  any  one  thing  that  will  make  the  generation  to 
come  better  than  the  present  one,  than  to  give  the  neglected  chil- 
dren of  the  commonwealth  their  rights. 

The  President: 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Nottingham's  paper  will  be  opened  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Lawrence,  superintendent  of  Westchester  county. 

Mr.  Lodge: 

Mr.  President. —  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  heard  of  a 
very  large  fire  in  Westchester  county,  which  has  taken  the  delega- 
tion from  that  county  from  us  this  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
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told  me  he  couldn't  be  here.     In  the  emergency,  Mr.  Baker,  of 

Suffolk  county,  has  generously  consented  to  open  this  discussion. 

Mb.  Bakee: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  (Applause). — When 
Mr.  Lodge  announced  that  I  was  to  open  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  of  Mr.  Nottingham's  if  he  had  coupled  with  it  the  statement 
"  Down  in  my  heart  I've  a  feeling  for  you,"  I  could  have  appre- 
ciated the  sentiment 

I  was  invited  to  go  fishing  this  afternoon.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't 
go.  I  looked  over  the  program  and  saw  that  Mr.  Nottingham 
was  on  the  program  this  afterncon  for  a  paper  and  I  havt- 
declined  my  invitation  to  go  on  the  water  for  a  sail  to  hear  him: 
I  knew  we  would  get  an  excellent  paper  from  Mr.  Nottingham. 
I  knew  the  subject  he  was  down  to  talk  about  was  familiar  to  him; 
that  he  would  give  us  a  practical  paper,  which  he  has  dune,  and 
there  is  very  little  left  for  anybody  to  discuss;  he  has  discussed 
the  question  so  thoroughly  and  so  carefully. 

The  question  of  "  Beggars  and  Tramps  "  and  all  that  question 
he  has  discussed  — he  has,  as  you  might  say,  left  nothing  to 
discuss. 

The  tramp  question  out  where  we  hail  from  we  know  very  little 
about  any  more;  it  seems  to  be  settled.  We  do  not  have  the 
tramps  as  we  used  to  years  ago,  or  beggars  either. 

At  our  institution,  the  people  that  are  poor  and  needy  know 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  apply  to  the  poor  authorities  and  they 
are  taken  care  of  in  a  proper  way  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
The  children  are  not  allowed  to  be  sent  out  to  beg  with  baskets, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  they  did  years  ago,  as  I  ran 
remember. 

And,  as  stated,  the  tramp  question  is  pretty  well  solved  and 
settled  throughout  the  State,  and,  I  don't  know  but  the  country. 
We  have  had  very  little  trouble  from  tramps. 

The  whole  subject  and  the  whole  question  have  been  so  thi  r- 
oughly  gone  over  by  Mr  Nottingham,  there  is  but  very  little  for 
me  to  say,  and  when  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Lodge  that  I  attempt 
to  open  this  discussion,  Mr.  Sisson,  sitting  next  to  me,  said  he 
would  help  me  and  I  am  going  to  let  him,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity right  now.     I  thank  you. 
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Mb.  Sissox: 

When  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Baker,  that  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
paper,  before  Mr.  Nottingham  finished.  After  he  had  finished  I 
leaned  over  to  Mr.  Baker  and  told  him  I  thought  it  was  the  best 
paper  I  had  heard  at  this  convention,  and  I  didn't  see  anything 
to  discuss  in  it 

I  don't  know  aa  there  is  anything  to  he  said  about  this  paper.  . 
I  think  Mr.  Nottingham  is  probably  a  perfect  master  of  his  sub- 
ject. Apparently  he  is;  and  I  can  say  I  am  no  master  of  that 
subject,  at  least,  if  I  am  of  any;  and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
another  paper,  prepared  with  equal  skill.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
discuss  it  in  any  way. 

The  President: 

Anything  further,  gentlemen  ?  If  not,  we  will  have  a  paper  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Weisz,  transfer  agent  of  New  York  City.  I  think 
this  paper  touches  on  the  same  lines.  I  think  Mr.  Weisz  can 
bring  out  something  we  have  not  beard  before. 

Mb.  Weisz: 

Mr.  President. —  Since  Mr.  Nottingham  has  read  his  paper 
and  what  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Sisson  have  said  in  confirmation  of 
it,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  should  read  my  paper ;  they  have  covered 
almost  all  the  points  on  the  subject,  upon  which  I  have  prepared  ■ 
it,  applicable  of  course,  to  the  tramp, 

I  will  not  follow  the  title  "  Farm  Colony  "  very  closely.  My 
subject  is  on  the  question  of  the  "Extermination  of  the  Tramp," 
and  I  will  follow  it  up  as  a  matter  leading  to  the  establishing  of 
a  State  Labor  Colony. 

THE  TRAMP. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  volumes  of  statistics,  but  to  confine  myself 
to  speak  rather  of  the  evils  of  the  many  classes  of  tramps  who 
infeBt  the  cities  and  towns,  the  drawback  they  are  to  honest  and 
progressive  labor,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy  that  may  prevent  the 
growth  of,  if  not  entirelv  eradicate,  these  evils. 
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By  a  casual  thought,  you  may  not  see  much  harm  in  "  a  tramp," 
either  to  labor  or  to  communities,  but  the  realization  of  an  army, 
as  it  truly  is,  growing  larger  day  by  day,  brings  you  face  to  face 
with  a  proposition  appalling  in  its  magnitude. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  by  thinkers  and 
writers,  but  little  has  been  done  to  relievo  the  situation.  Little 
■  need  be  said,  and  much  can  be  done  along  lines  of  Legislative 
enactments  by  concert  of  action  for  the  establishment  of  a  Labor 
Colony,  under  either  State  or  local  supervision,  conducted  in  & 
manner  which  will  not  affect  the  progress  of  honest  labor. 

This  subject,  like  that  of  immigration,  is  entitled  to  much  con- 
sideration —  more  than  can  be  embodied  in  a  paper  of  this 
character.  We  should  rightly  go  to  the  beginning  and  trace  the 
origins  of  the  several  types  of  tramp,  weigh  the  consideration  for 
and  against,  and  learn  how  much  they  need  and  deserve  assistance. 

Take  the  tramp  who  drifts  from  place-  to  place,  happy-go-lucky. 
care-free,  taking  where  he  can  get  anything,  with  no  thought  of 
earning  his  daily  bread,  like  those  from  whom  he  takes  assistance. 

Perhaps  he  has  had  a  college  education.  His  folks  were  well- 
placed,  and  gave  him  an  education,  not  so  much  for  bis  future 
use,  as  for  a  pastime  to  a  youth  not  compelled  to  labor  early  in 
lifa 

Herein  his  worthy  parents  were  probably  at  fault,  for  when 
adversity  arises,  it  finds  him  unprepared,  and  unable  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  He  makes  an  attempt,  perhaps,  but  being  unused 
to  the  constant  strain  linked  with  daily  labor,  he  soon  tires  of  his 
efforts,  and  longs  for  the  easy,  sheltered  life  of  former  days.  In 
this  mood,  he  soon  becomes  valueless  to  those  he  serves,  and  he 
is  forced  to  give  up.     Then  he  begins  to  drift. 

At  first,  self-pride  may  keep  him  from  actual  dependence  upon 
others  by  securing  odd  jobs  here  and  there,  enough  to  furnish  him 
food  and  shelter  —  but  meeting  with  one  success  and  small  remun- 
eration to  every  four  rebuffs  in  applying  for  work,  he  cannot 
maintain  the  personal  appearance  to  command  respect.  He 
begins  to  look  what  he  feels,  a  tramp. 

Then  he  grows  hardened  by  his  lot,  and  indifferent.  He  argues 
that  he  manages  to  exist  even  if  he  doesn't  work.  He  can  always 
find  someone  willing  to  give  him  a  meal,  and  in  fact,  he  shows 
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himself  a  hundred  and  one  reasons  in  favor  of  his  tramping.  He 
enjoys  the  lazy  life.  All  pride  and  self-respect  are  shadows  of 
the  past;  all  his  finer  feelings  are  dulled  —  he  begs  for  what  he 
needs,  and  becomes  a  drag  on  the  communities  he  favors  with  his 
presence. 

He  is  content  with  his  lot,  and  is  suspicious  of  all  overtures  for 
the  betterment  of  his  condition.  A  tramp  he  wants  to  be,  enjoying 
the  support  which  the  law,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better, 
compels  the  people  of  the  State  and  cities  to  provide,  but  which 
fact  is  not  fully  realized  by  the  lay  people  until  the  burden  is  felt 
by  taxation. 

Also,  just  here  let  me  enter  a  protest  against  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education.  Instead  of  Latin,  Greek,  sciences,  and  so  forth, 
being  given  the  first  place,  I  urge  that  a  practical  manual  trade 
be  taught  —  and  then  the  frills  can  follow. 

If  this  be  compulsory,  our  rising  generation  will  be  found  fully 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  there  will  be  no  tramps 
through  lack  of  manual  education,  and  opportunities,  as  is  the 
case  to-day. 

In  this  particular  the  great  poem  by  the  late  John  J.  Ingalls 
may  well  be  studied  and  employed: 

Opportunity. 

"  Master  of  human  destinies  am  I ! 
Fame,  Love  and  Fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait. 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and,  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  pate ! 
If  sleeping,  wake!  —  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away !     It  is  the  hour  of  Fate ! 
And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death ;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Commend  to  Failure,  Penury  and  Woe, 
Seek  me  in  vain,  and  uselessly  implore  — 
I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more! 
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Another  type  of  tramp,  who  has  my  sympathy  in  large  measure, 
is  he  who  has  been  honest  in  his  efforts  as  a  man,  but  because 
of  the  financial  distress  during  past  years,  caused  by  the  chess- 
game  played  for  tin)  benefit  of  the  political  and  financial  powers 
of  the  country,  has  been  thrown  out  of  employment  He  strug- 
gles against  his  misfortune,  and  demonstrates  his  eagerness  to 
secure  work  at  hij  own  triide,  or  any  other  that  permits  him  to 
provide  for  himself  and  those  whom  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  behind.  He  finds  that  everywhere  he  goes 
others  have  been  discharged,  too,  and  lie  is  therefore  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  work. 

Tramping  from  place  to  place,  and  meeting  nothing  but  dis- 
couragement, his  raiment  does  not  improve,  and  appearances  are 
so  against  him  that  lie  ia  not  given  a  chance  to  explain  that  he  is 
not  a  willing  tramp.  He  is  judged  nod  treated  without  a  hearing, 
and  perhaps  insulted  despite  his  manly  efforts  to  provide  for  him- 
self and  those  he  has  lift  behind.  Truly,  it  is  enough  to  discour- 
age the  strongest  of  men,  and  this  man  is  no  exception.  No  one 
cares  to  give  him  an  c;  |>ortunity,  and  he  becomes  a  tramp,  driven 
to  it  through  sheer  bard  luck,  and  lark  of  opportunity, — a  lack  of 
the  helping  hand. 

He,  too,  becomes  a  drag  upon  the  community,  but  unlike  our 
first  class  tramp,  llicre  is  a  dormant  vestige  of  pride  and  self- 
respect  in  him.  There  are  thousands  of'  this  class,  all  eager  to 
prove  themselves  out  of  their  sphere  as  tramps,  and  worthy  of  a 
willing  ear  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  charges  on  any  county, 
or  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  labor.  Don't  condemn  him,  but 
hold  out  a  helping  hand,  so  much  needed.  ' 

While  citing  this  latter  class  of  tramp,  I  recall  an  incident 
coming  under  my  observation  when  in  Buffalo  recently,  which 
will  bear  out  the  statements  that  I  have  made. 

My  friend  there  is  the  owner  of  a  haberdashery,  and  relieves 
his  clerks  when  they  go  for  meals.  One  night  a  tramp  entered. 
He  certainly  looked  down  on  his  luck,  and  a  confirmed  road- 
traveler. 

Asked  what  he  wanted,  he  replied :  "  I'm  hungry." 

"  Well,  if  you're  hungry,  sit  down  there  and  wait  a  few 
minutes." 
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The  tramp  looked  suspiciously  at  him,  evidently  wondering  if 
he  was  going  to  be  turned  over  to  the  authorities;  but  when  the 
clerks  returned,  my  friend  took  him  to  a  hotel  and  said: 

"  Now,  if  you're  hungry,  order  what  you  want,  and  eat." 

"  I'm  hungry,  all  right,"  said  the  tramp,  "  but  I  cau't  eat 
now ! " 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  my  friend,  "  you  can  eat  if  you're  hungry. 
Order  a  good  steak,  and  eat  it.     Don't  be  so  foolish !  " 

"  But,"  exclaimed  the  tramp,  "  I  can't  eat.  Your  goodness  has 
destroyed  my  appetite.  You're  the  first  man  I've  met  in  weeks 
who  has  treated  me  square,  and  it's  so  unexpected  that  it  chokes 
me !  " —  and  his  eyes  filled. 

Nevertheless,  my  friend  made  him  eat.  When  finished,  he  took 
him  back  to  the  store,  let  him  wash,  and  gave  him  a  new  shirt, 
collar,  tie  and  coat,  and  sent  him  out  for  a  shave.  When  he  re-  ■ 
turned  you  v.ould  never  have  recognized  the  man.  He  did  not 
know  himself  when  he  looked  in  the  glass.  He  was  smart  and 
intelligent-looking,  to  say  the  least. 

He  had  had  a  jro-d  education,  arid  was  ambitious,  but  had  met 
with  ill-luck.  Once  started  down  hill,  he  could  not  regain  his 
footing  until  he  was,  as  we  saw  him,  a  tramp. 

Taking  him  to  the  hotel  again,  my  friend  spoke  to  the  proprie- 
tor and  secured  him  a  place  as  a  clerk,  and  to-day  he  is  no  longer 
a  tramp,  but  an  industrious  and  respected  hotel  clerk,  all  through 
having  run  into  someone  who  understood  human  nature,  and  was 
willing  to  give  him  an  opportunity. 

There  is  need  of  some  plan  whereby  they  can  be  given  the 
opportunity  they  seek  —  and  by  which  we  can  help  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  extend  to  them  in  a  systematic  way  in  order  to  zlean  the 
worthy  from  the  unworthy. 

I  earnestly  deprecate  that  use  of  the  press  to  proclaim  how 
eager  the  philanthropist  or  the  charitably  inclined  people  are  to 
aid  the  unemployed  —  to  cast  a  lasso,  as  it  were,  to  draw  them  to 
the  cities  and  towns.  The  tramp  who  carries  and  makes  his  cal- 
endar need  not  be  invited  —  he  comes,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
all  honest  labor  and  the  worthy  poor  who  are  a  plenty  in  every 
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community.  Hence,  such  methods  should  be  discouraged,  for  the 
degenerate  and  brutal  type  of  tramp  renders  any  city  unsafe  to 
its  inhabitants. 

I  repeat  that  little  need  be  said,  but  much  can  be  done  by  con- 
certed action  along  legislative  lines,  as  set  up  in  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  during  its  last  session,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  soon  relieve  all  communities  of  its  undesirable  characters 
by  the  establishment  of  a  labor  colony  for  the  detention  of  such 
persons  as  are  committed  thereto  by  a  judge,  for  a  fixed  term,  as 
vagrants,  drunkards,  and  for  violations  of  other  sections  of  the 
Penal  Code.  With  a  law  of  this  kind,  and  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  the  labor  colony  (the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States),  the  relief  will  be  welcome,  and  the  worthy  discovered, 
the  unworthy  punished  and  the  deserving  given  a  chance. 

This  scheme  has  an  enthusiastic  supporter  in  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Charities  of  New  York  City — Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd. 
a  potent  factor  in  the  body  politic  of  the  charity  world.  His 
innate  modesty  forbids  my  telling  you  of  his  indefatigable  efforts 
to  accomplish  results  beneficial  to  the  poor  and  rich  alike. 

Our  work  as  poor  officers,  in  any  position,  is  by  no  means 
enviable.  The  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  poor,  worthy  and 
unworthy,  in  a  humane  manner,  lays  our  actions  bare  to  the 
criticism  of  the  taxpayer,  and  to  the  man  who  is  ready  to  bawl 
"  Graft;"  and  causes  implications  both  unjust  and  unkind. 
When  no  suggestion  is  presented  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  that  purpose,  criticism  in  full  measure  is  forthcoming 
by  people  who  do  not  know,  and  sometimes  by  people  who  should 
know,  but  don't!  It  is  much  easier  to  criticise  than  to  perform, 
and  therein  lies  another  evil  for  the  official  dispensing  charity  to 
the  tramp  and  to  the  poor. 

It  must  be  done  in  a  practical  manner,  guided  by  past  ex- 
periences, and  by  the  law.  He,  the  poor  officer,  should  not  under- 
take to  conduct  bis  office  on  theory;  it  has  seldom  proven  a 
success  when  tried,  but  more  often  a  complete  failure. 

The  establishment  of  labor  colonies,  where  the  tramp  can  be 
made  use  of  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  society,  is  not  a  theory; 
it  is  a  plan  that  has  been  tried  with  good  results  in  other  coun- 
tries.    Once  established,   it  will   prove   self-supporting   through 
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the  cooperation  of  those  assisted,  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  conflict  with  honest  and  progressive  labor  in  any  manner 
whatsoever. 

Speaking  of  criticism  given  experienced  and  practical  officials 
by  men  of  theories  I  remember  when  the  Commissioner  01  Chan- 
ties of  New  York  City  was  accused,  about  a  year  ago,  of  not 
doing  enough  for  the  tramp.  Much  against  his  judgment  and 
custom,  he  yielded  to  theory.  He  declared  he  was  only  too 
anxious  to  assist  every  worthy  case  under  his  jurisdiction  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  facilities.  He  gave  his  critics  permission  to  go 
to  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  and  examine  any  and  all  the  cases 
during  the  winter  season  (we  can  now  provide  for  1,000  in  the 
finest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States) ;  to  all  whom 
they  could  produce  and  prove  worthy  to  his  satisfaction  he  would 
give  the  aid  needed  to  reach  their  homes.  The  outcome  was  that 
of  the  very  great  number  of  cases  investigated  but  six  proved 
deserving  of  any  assistance. 

Such  practical  tests  speak  volumes ! 

I  truly  hope  that  I  have  spoken  strongly  enough  to  make  all  feel 
the  need  of  a  labor  colony,  and  I  ask  your  assistance  in  this  direc- 
tion at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment, and  the  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  plan  at  the  earliest 
date  possible,  for,  with  the  colony  in  operation,  we  shall  see  an 
advance  in  labor,  all  the  worthy  and  unworthy  of  our  "Tramp 
Army "  properly  placed  or  disposed  of,  in  every  instance,  with 
justice,  and  such  a  true  opportunity  given  every  mam  that  the 
"  Tramp  "  will  soon  become  a  memory  of  the  past. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  attention. 

The  President: 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gil- 
more,  superintendent  of  Livingston  county. 

Mb.  Sisson: 

Mr.  President. —  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  about  this 
tramp  question.  In  Buffalo,  in  the  superintendent's  office,  we  are 
troubled  very  little  by  the  tramp  question,  for  this  reason :  About 
a  year  ago  the  supervisors  voted  to  establish  a  Municipal  Lodging 
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House,  which  was  done.  I  think  they  have  room  there  now  for 
about  one  hundred;  and  we  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  that,' who. 
I  think,  is  a  very  discriminating  man.  We  are  not  supposed  to 
take  in  any  professional  vagrant;  they  are  taken  up  and  sent  to  the 
pen.  I  suppose  those  floors  are  scrubbed  half  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  they  are  without  paper  and  paint.  All  the  work  excepting  the 
superintending  and  watching  and  cooking  is  done  by  these  men. 
The'  superintendent  also  runs  a  sort  of  an  employment  agency. 
People  telephone  in  there  when  they  want  six,  eight  or  ten  men 
to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work,  and  when  they  come  in  there  he 
lakes  the  records  and  finds  out  if  they  will  do,  and  he  is  quite 
successful  in  getting  work  for  them.  At  the  present  time,  with 
the  steel  plant  opening,  he  told  me  he  had  more  places  to  fill 
than  he  could  find  men  to  fill  them.  If  he  thinks  they  should  be 
taken  home  he  brings  them  to  us  and  they  are  brought  to  the 
almshouse,  and  we  investigate  them  invariably  and  send  them 
home,  if  they  rc-ally  belong  there.  I  don't  believe  that  in  the  la^t 
year  we  have  had  a  typical  or  professional  tramp  in  our  orEoe. 
This  Municipal  Lodging  House  man  has  had  probably  hundreds  of 
them.  If  he  gets  hold  of  ft  case  like  that  he  will  keep  them  over 
night  and  take  them  to  the  police  court  the  next  morning  and 
have  the  judge  dispose  of  them.  This  keeper,  or  superintendent 
was  a  desk  sergeant  in  Buffalo  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position.  I  presume  a  man  without  ex- 
perience would  be  almost  a  flat  failure. 

This  tramp  colony  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  think  every 
city  should  have  this  municipal  lodging  house  to  go  with  it.  T.et 
the  superintendent  there  make  up  his  mind  whether  this  man  is  a 
professional  tramp  or  vagrant,  or  whether  he  is  just  down  and 
out  —  let  him  be  the  judge  of  where  the  fellow  belongs.  Don'! 
send  a  man  down  to  tlio  tramp  colony  by  the  magistrate  until 
you  are  satisfied  he  belongs  there.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
have  this  municipal  lodging  house  in  all  large  sized  towns  and 
cities,  instead  of  sending  them  all  there  at  once. 

Mb.  Collins: 

Mr.  President. —  If  there  is  any  city  in  this  State  that  has  any 
more  tramps  to  care  for  than  the  city  of  New  York,  I  would  like 
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to  know.  I  happen  to  live  pretty  close  by.  Baker  tells  me  he 
hasn't  seen  a  tramp  in  a  number  of  years.  I  don't  know  why  it  is 
unless  it  ia  that  ho  Uvea  so  close  to  the  ocean  they  are  afraid  of 
crabs  (laughter),  and  they  have  to  get  away  from  there. 

We  have  been  bothered  with  them  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Our  court  has  been  bothered  with  them,  sending  some  of 
them  to  jail,  and  some  of  them  out  of  the  State.  We  ask  them 
where  they  come  from  and  they  invariably  say  "  New  York  City." 
I  hope  you  will  all  give  your  assistance  to  have  this  farm 
established. 

Mb.  Sissoh: 

I  would  like  to  aak  Mr.  Collins  who  got  those  fellows  passed 
on?     I  think  Lodge  got  them  first. 

Me.  Kogebs:  j    j  ,:  ■.'. 

There  is  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  tramp  colony.  One  is 
that  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  and  also  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  who  have  come  in  contact  -with  the  work  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  poor,  feel  that  they  don't  belong  to  the 
almshouses ;  we  feel  they  are  not  dependent  poor  persons  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law,  which  authorizes  ua  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  people.  Of  course,  they 
are  poor,  but  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  not  that  they 
have  a  claim  upon  the  taxpayers  in  any  given  community.  They 
are  wanderers.  They  belong  in  the  penitentiary.  They  cry  out 
that  they  ought  to  go  to  the  almshouse  or  be  provided  for.  What 
is  to  become  of  them?  The  industrial  conditions  are  such  that 
they  haven't  a  job  or  money  —  no  means  of  getting  a  living;  and 
those  of  us  who  may  —  at  some  time,  have  had  the  experience  of 
looking  for  a  job,  may  know  it  is  not  always  the  easiest  thing  to 
get  it.  It  is  generally  the  fellows  who  will  not  stick  to  a  job ;  it 
is  the  shiftless,  incompetent  fellows  that  drift  into  trampdom,  to 
a  large  extent.  They  manage  to  eke  out  a  living  wandering  from 
place  to  place.    They  become  the  dependent  tramps. 

I  think  the  existence  of  a  State  Farm  Colony  would  meet  a  very 
great  need. 
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I  agree  with  Mr.  Sisson  in  that  all  large  communities  and  cities 
should  have  a  temporary  lodging  house,  where  people  who  seem 
to  be  worthy  of  it  should  have  a  little  help  for  four  or  five  days, 
while  they  continue  looking  for  work.  But  for  the  man,  the  pro; 
Sessional  man,  who  is  financially  unable  to  secure  work,  we,  at 
least,  owe  it  to  humanity  to  provide  a  place  where  he  can  live 
without  the  disgrace  of  a  prison  commitment,  or  without  sending 
him  to  the  almshouse. 

Among  another  class  of  wanderers  are  those  with  whom  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  —  the  nonresident  poor.  I  spoke  to  this  con- 
vention last  year  on  this  subject,  and  I  think  it  might  possibly  in- 
terest you  to  know  something  of  the  results  of  that  work. 

During  the  last  year  I  removed  from  the  State  of  New  York 
1,201  nonresident  poor  people,  either  aliens,  or  State  poor  or 
county  charges  that  had  not  gained  a  settlement  in  any  town.  I 
sent  them  hack  homo,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Government,  when  they  were  aliens  who  came  into  the  United 
States;  at  the  expense  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  through 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  removal  of  poor 
persons.  Quite  a  good  many  counties  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
this  appropriation  which  we  have  for  the  removal  of  nonresident 
poor,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  you  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  of  this  1,204  removed,  811  were  from  Xew  York  City  —  or 
Greater  New  York,  216  from  Erie  county,  28  from  Albany,  !* 
from  Broome,  4  from  Clinton,  1  from  Essex,  4  from  Genesee,  ~ 
from  Jefferson.  72  from  Monroe,  3  from  Montgomery,  11  from 
Niagara,  1  each  from  Oneida,  Otsego,  Rensselaer,  Saratoga  and 
Suffolk,  4  from  St.  Lawrence,  3  from  Steuben,  3  from  Wayne, 
and  two  from  the  reformatories. 

This,  you  see,  averages  about  100  a  month,  and  that  is  the  extern 
of  the  work  we  are  able  to  do  with  the  appropriation  we  have  at 
present.  We  hope  to  have  a  considerably  larger  appropriation 
next  year,  and  if  the  counties  you  represent  are  not  on  the  list,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  bear  from  you  when  you  get  a  nonresident 
ease  on  your  hands.  We  invite  you  to  correspond  with  us  about 
any  doubtful  ease,  and  we  will  tell  you  about  removing  any  depen- 
dent person  to  another  State  or  country,  provided  he  can  be  re- 
moved. The  benefit  to  the  State  of  removing  these  persons  cannot 
too  largely  be  overestimated. 
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•Mb.  Weisz: 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Sisson  did  not  stay  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
Air.  Eogers.  I  have  wanted  to  answer  Mr.  Sisson.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  someone  will  not  charge  me  with  saying  something  while 
he  is  away. 

We  treat  the  unfortunate  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  they 
do  in  Buffalo;  perhaps  a  little  more  liberally.  We  keep  them  three 
days  at  the  lodging-house  and  if  he  comes  back  on  the  third  night, 
on  the  fourth  morning  he  is  brought  to  my  office  in  a  carryall  and 
we  send  him  to  the  workhouse.  We  are  not  improper  by  doing 
that.  We  are  so  crowded  on  the  Island  we  cannot  get  any  work 
for  him. 

Many  of  you,  who  are  pestered  with  tramps,  haven't  very  much 
work  for  them,  as  I  understand  it  and  they  will  not  stay  with  you. 
They  will  simply  move  from  one  place  to  another,  and  it  has  been 
charged  that  we  are  chasing  them  up  into  Westchester  county. 
That  is  not  tme.  My  good  friend  Collins  has  charged  me  with 
doing  that  for  several  years  past.  My  friend  Hitchcock  —  I  will 
not  say  anything  about  him;  he  is  not  here. 

We  do  the  best  we  can  with  our  facilities.  We  have  just  opened 
our  new  lodging  house  so  we  can  take  care  of  a  thousand.  Per- 
haps if  the  present  situation  keeps  up,  we.  will  have  to  enlarge  that 
by  SOO  more  beds.  We  trust  we  will  not  have  to  do  that,  but,  if 
the  State  will  be  wise  enough  to  establish  a  labor  colony  they  will 
benefit  every  community,  your  own  community,  and  save  yourself 
the  local  taxation. 

Me.  Lodge: 

Mr.  President. —  I  want  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Eogers  men- 
tioned in  the  help  he  has  been  able  to  give  the  counties  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  nonresident  poor.  It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  were  able  to  help  us  as  much  as  they  have. 
Inasmuch  as  a  few  years  ago  when  we  had  a  family  come  into  our 
county  from  another  state  and  live  with  us  more  than  sixty  days, 
why,  we  felt  we  had  to  remove  them  in  some  way  and  pass  them 
along  over  to  Mr.  Sisson  at  Buffalo,  or  Nottingham  at  Syracuse. 
Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  establish  their  former  residence  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  —  and  the  only  differ- 
ence in  that  case  is  the  superintendents  don't  get  paid  for  keeping 
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them  while  they  are  with  usj  and  it  ia  a  privilege  that  I  think  we 
all  of  us  ought  to  be  wide  awake  to  take  advantage  of. 

There  is  another  ease,  I  call  them  vagrants,  that  1  want  to  round 
into  this  class  of  tramps.  When  I  was  keeper  there  was  about  a 
hundred  men  and  women  that  would  come  into  the  poorhouse  in 
the  fall  all  broken  up  —  wrecks  —  and  we  would  take  care  of 
them  through  the  winter,  feed  them  up  and  clean  them  and  dress 
them,  and  in  the  spring  they  were  good  respectable  citizens  that 
could  earn  their  own  money,  and  they  did  get  enough  money  to- 
gether to  get  drunk  on  and  have  a  comfortable  summer,  and  the 
next  fall  their  names  would  appear  on  our  books.  That  continued 
for  year  after  year.  . 

I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  paper  the  first  time  we  had  this 
convention  at  this  place,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  in  which  I  took 
the  ground  it  would  be  good  public  policy  to  establish  large  farms, 
and  give  every  justice  of  the  peace  authority  to  commit  these  peo- 
ple there  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  make  them  work  the  next  sum- 
mer on  the  farm  —  or  give  them  eighteen  months  so  they  woul<l 
run  through  the  next  winter  and  the  fall  and  spring,  and  they 
would  reason  it  out  like  this :  "  If  I  have  got  to  work  on  the  public 
farm  all  summer  for  nothing,  I  might  just  as  well  make  a  little  hit 
more  effort  to  take  care  of  myself  during  the  summer  " ;  and  I 
believe  we  would  get  rid  of  those  folks  in  that  way. 

I  think  the  idea  of  a  colony  is  a  splendid  one,  and  I  hope  our 
committee  oq  legislation  will  get  right  back  of  that  bill  if  it  is 
introduced;  and  I  think  that  bill  should  include  this  class  I  have 
mentioned,  who  run  from  one  county  to  another  during  the  sum- 
mer and  come  back  in  time  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  In  our  hou*r- 
we  get  just  about  a  huudred  before  the  holidays  back  on  our 
hands,  and  we  can  follow  their  names  right  straight  down  on  the 
books  for  years  and  years. 

Mk.  Rogers: 

I  wish  Mr,  Pollard,  of  Binghamton,  would  tell  us  his  experience 

with  winter  boarders  this  last  year. 

Mb.  Pollard: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention. —  I  am  not 
much  of  a  speaker,  and  I  cannot  express  myself  as  good  as  many. 
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but  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  the  tramps.  Last 
winter  we  had  a  man  come  to  us  that  has  been  admitted  ten  times 
within  the  last  five  years.  He  was  a  moulder  by  trade;  could  get 
$2.50  to  $3  a  day,  if  he  would  stay  sober.  He  would  generally  get 
pretty  well  sobered  up  and  go  out  and  work  a  week  at  moulding 
and  get  his  week's  pay,  and  he  would  commence  to  drink  again, 
and  wind  up  by  cleaning  spittoons  in  the  saloons  and  mopping  out 
until  he  would  get  so  dirty  they  wouldn't  keep  him  any  longer; 
then  he  would  get  some  politician  to  intercede  for  him  and  be  com- 
mitted to  the  almshouse.  I  got  tired  of  that  kind  of  work.  Wo 
have  got  a  city  there,  and  after  they  had  been  committed  several 
times  I  refused  to  let  them  go  to  town,  and  if  they  go  I  report 
them  as  absconded  and  the  city  authorities  commit  them.  I  also 
take  the  names  of  that  class  of  people  down  to  the  city  judge,  and 
as  soon  as  they  appear  downtown  they  are  caught  and  sent  to  the 
jail  for  fifty-nine  days. 

I  had  a  fellow,  a  confirmed  booze  fighter  —  we  have  a  bcoze  list 
—  and  I  wrote  on  a  card  to  the  city  judge  that  he  was  a  booze 
fighter,  and  then  the  judge  knows  what  to  do.  I  was  filling  the 
silo  and  I  asked  one  fellow  to  get  into  the  silo  and  trample  the  en- 
silage down.  He  said  he  couldn't  do  that.  I  told  him  he  would 
have  to.  He  went  right  downtown  and  he  came  up  before  the 
judge,  and  the  judge  gave  him  fifty-nine  days  in  the  county  jail. 
He  got  out  and  the  next  morning  they  arrested  him  again  and  gave 
him  three  months  in  the  jail.  In  that  way  we  got  rid  of  about 
fifteen  of  them.     (Applause.)    . 

Mr-  Rogers: 

I  also  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Collins  has  an  excellent  method 
of  getting  work  out  of  his  winter  boarders. 

lis.  Collins: 

All  that  these  gentlemen  have  said  is  true,  and  applies  more  to 
the  city  than  the  country  districts. 

Our  recorder  understands  the  eases  aa  well  as  T  do,  and  I  asked 
him  this  last  spring  if  he  would  commit  these  fellows  to  us  for  six 
months;  if  we  could  have  them  committed  from  the  1st  of  April 
lo  the  1st  of  October,  that  fixes  them  for  the  Test  of  the  year. 
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I  had  a  fellow  last  winter  —  he  waS  a  good  worker  —  about  the 
20th  of  March,  and  he  was  getting  along  finely,  and  about  the  1st 
of  April,  he  was  all  dressed  up,  and  I  asked  him  where  he  w»3 
going.  He  said  he  was  going  away.  I  said,  "  I  guess  not"  I  told 
him  I  thought  he  ought  to  do  something  for  his  winter's  board. 
He  was  going  anyway.  I  called  the  chief  of  police  up  and  had 
him  committed  back  to  us  for  six  months.  I  said  to  him,  "  Tom, 
if  you  will  do  what's  right,  I'll  give  you  a  good  home  and  clean 
clothes  and  use  you  right;  if  not,  you  go  back  to  the  penitentiary." 
He  stayed  about  six  weeks.  He  was  a  pretty  good  carpenter,  and 
he  got  pretty  well  filled  up  and  went  to  Rochester,  and  he  was 
gone  about  three  weeks  and  came  back,  and  said  he  was  ready  to 
serve  his  time  out.  I  said,  "  All  right."  I  called  up  the  chief  of 
police  and  the  recorder  committed  him  to  the  Kings  county  peni- 
tentiary for  six  months;  I  think  they  will  cure  him. 

I  bad  another  committed  and  have  had  three  months'  service  out 
of  him  this  spring. 

That  seems  to  be  the  only  solution  of  this  problem.  They  can 
be  made  self-supporting;  they  are  not  lazy;  they  are  not  incom- 
petent, all  of  them.  We  have  some  pretty  good  mechanics  among 
them,  who  do  pretty  good  work.  In  the  winter  time  you  can't  get 
a  great  deal  of  work  out  of  them.  You  should  in  the  summer  time. 
Then  you  can  get  them  to  help  you  raise  some  vegetables  and  po- 
tatoes to  put  the  old  people  through  the  winter.  And  when  we 
have  the  law  amended  whereby  the  recorder  can  send  tbem  to  us 
for  one  year,  I  think  I  can  almost  make  them  self-supporting. 
Under  the  farm  colony  plan  I  think  it  is  two  years.  That  is  the 
only  solution  of  this  question  I  know  of, 

Mb.  Weisz: 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  several  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, feeble-minded  women,  for  the  idiotic  and  unteachables,  and 
the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  are  now  without  proper  custodial 
power  to  govern  and  control  incorrigible  inmates,  or  such  as  are 
detrimental  to  communities  and  society.     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  present  or  support  a  bill  to 
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be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  will  give 
reasonable  control  and  jurisdiction  over  all  inmates  in  the  several 
State  institutions. 

C.  E.  WEISZ, 

E.  P.  DUNAWAY, 
W.  W.  COLLINS, 

D.  C.  GRUNDER, 
Legislative  Committee. 

IIr.  Wkisz; 

I  move  its  adoption. 

Mb.  Lodge: 

I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  put  by  the  .president  and  carried  as  read. 

The  President: 

I  would  like  to  announce  the  following:  There  will  be  a 
searchlight  excursion,  Wednesday,  June  23rd ;  the  palace  steamer 
St.  Lawrence  will  leave  for  a  three  hours'  sail  through  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  channels.  The  best  of  the  island  scenery,  and 
all  resorts,  summer  homes  and  illuminations  shown  under  thb 
searchlight  rays,  creating  a  series  of  remarkable  and  unique 
pictures  too  wonderful  to  be  described  and  making  the  tour  a 
veritable  trip  through  Fairyland. 

A  Gentleman: 

The  boat  leaves  the  dock  at  7:35. 

Mb.  Redmond: 

I  see  by  Mr.  Rogers'  statement  that  he  shipped  out  over  1200 
people,  out  of  the  State  of  New  York,  through  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  I  see  my  friend  Weisz  got  the  lion's  share,  just  the 
same  as  he  gets  them  up  at  Raybrook.  When  he  gets  up  there 
every  three  week3  and  finds  an  empty  bed,  he  goes  back  and  sends 
one  up  to  take  it. 

The  President: 

I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Redmond  is  all  right  in  this,  but,  lean  say 
this  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities:  I  think  all  the  superin- 
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tendents  of  the  poor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  if  they  will  make 
application  to  the  Board  to  have  a  State  poor  person  disposed  of 
through  them  —  I  have  always  found  them  perfectly  willing  in  my 
case  and  they  dispose  of  them,  and  I  think  they  will  for  all  of 

you. 

.  Mr.  Redmond: 

I  don't  mean  to  cast  any  insinuations  on  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  because  I  know  their  willingness  to  do  what  ia  best; 

but  I  see  that  my  friend  Weisz  gets  his  work  in. 

(Me.  Weisz: 

I  want  to  assure  Mr.  Redmond,  and  also  Mr.  Rogers  that  we 
will  keep  Mr.  Rogers  busy. 

Mb.  Collins: 

And  he  gets  every  bed  there  is. 

Me.  Baker: 

I  also  wish  to  know  if  this  colony  proposed  by  Mr.  Weisz  takes 
care  of  the  women  tramps  ? 

Mb.  Weibz: 

I  believe  the  Reformatory  at  Bedford  will  take  care  of 
all  the  women,  as  far  as  the  tramps  are  concerned ;  we  don't  want 
any  women  to  mix  up  with  our  fellows  on  the  farm.    (Laughter). 

Me.  Lome: 

Mr.  President. —  It  Beems  to  me  as  though  we  could  just  as 
well,  now,  talk  over  a  little  matter  of  business;  and  perhaps  you 
will  caro  to  be  interested  in  it,  and  perhaps  not. 

To  some  of  us  it  seems  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  con- 
vention of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  can  very  nicely  take 
care  of  its  annual  convention  without  becoming  a  burden,  as  it 
now  is,  upon  the  local  superintendents  of  the  poor  and  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  county  in  which  we  meet. 

Now  there  has  been  considerable  quiet  talk  among  the  members 
here  to  the  effect  that  we  should  make  some  arrangement — that 
this  convention   should   make  some  arrangement,   whereby  some 
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committee  or  person  as  a  committee  should  be  empowered  to  go 
ahead  and  make  the  arrangements  for  the  next  convention  after 
the  time  and  place  is  set;  and  go  ahead  with  all  the  arrangements 
that  are  needed  in  furnishing  the  entertainment  or  running  the 
convention. 

Now,  I  bring  this  matter  up  just  for  consideration;  and  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  time.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  mem- 
bers what  they  think  of  the  proposition. 

Me.  Brooks: 

Mr.  Lodge,  I  would  like -to  inquire  if  your  idea  is  to  have  the 
committee  not  only  make  the  arrangements,  but  to  suggest  a  place, 
or  find  a  place  where  it  may  be  held,  and  not  be  a  burden  upon  any 
county  or  poor  superintendent  or  board  of  supervisors;  or, 
whether  it  is  for  this  meeting  to  designate  a  place  to  hold  it,  and 
have  the  committee  simply  make  the  other  arrangements  ? 

Mb.  Lodge: 

My  idea  was  —  the  idea  that  has  been  suggested  —  not  for  this 
committee  to  designate  the  time  and  place  for  the  next  convention; 
they  have  been  appointed  at  this  convention  to  delegate  the  time 
and  place;  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point, is  that,  for  instance: 
suppose  the  convention  should  conclude  that  it  would  feel  more 
pleasantly  located,  year  after  year,  here,  or  at  Chautauqua  or  at 
Lake  George  or  the  Champlain  hotel,  or  any  of  those  beautiful 
summer  resorts,  where  they  have  the  immense  facilities,  and 
where  we  are  all  nicely  located  in  one  place  so  we  can  talk  over 
our  business  during  the  last  year  —  all  get  acquainted  and  have 
a  nice,  sociable  convention,  as  we  do;  but,  don't  you  see,  under  the 
present  plan,  it  would  make  Brother  Redmond's  and  Brother 
Dunaway's  shoulders  droop  a  little,  they,  who  are  so  kindly  look- 
ing out  for  us;  and,  if  we  say  we  are  coming  back  again  next 
year  —  we  don't  want  to  be  a  Burden,  and  yet,  we  want  to  have 
things  arranged  so  we  can  ireet  in  a  place  suitable  for  the  con- 
vention ;  that's  the  idea. 

Mr.  Beooks: 

I  made  the  inquiry  to  know  whether  this  convention  could  des- 
ignate a  place  understanding!/.     They  might  designate  a  place 
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that  would  hardly  be  willing  to  take  it;  the  arrangements  could 
not  be  well  made  to  go  there.  I  am  of  that  opinion  —  that  this 
convention  has  got  to  a  point  where  it  ought  to  be  rather  self- 
supporting  and  not  a  burden  to. any  county,  as  it  has  been;  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  a  committee  to  find  the 
place  —  designate  the  place  as  well  as  to  make  arrangements  for 
it,  whether  the  convention  can  do  that  wisely  or  not. 

Mb.  Lodge: 

We  have  a  standing  committee  for  that  purpose  —  always  have 
had.  ""  ' 

A  Gentleman  ; 

Mr.  President. —  Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  who  are  here  for 
the  first  time  to  know  something  about  the  nature  of  the  expenses 
of  this  convention,  that  are  incurred  every  year  in  behalf  of  this 
convention  ? 

Mk.  Lodge: 

That  is  something,  Mr.  President,  that  we  cannot  inform  the 
gentleman  about.  We  don't  know.  We  have  been  very  generously 
entertained  at  many  places,  and  we  thoroughly  appreciate  it,  and 
it  is  on  that  account  we  feel  a  little  hesitancy  about  trying  to  go 
back  to  the  same  place  a  number  of  times.  We  were  so  lavishly 
entertained  at  Patchogue  that  it  seems  to  me  everybody  has  been 
trying  to  keep  up  the  pace.  I  understand  they  spent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,300,  in  round  numbers;  and  I  think  the 
eounties  have  been  spending  all  the  way  from  $200  to  $500  on 
the  convention.     That  would  be  my  guess. 

Me.  Weisz: 

I  don't  know  as  it  concerns  this  convention  what,  the  super- 
visors or  the  local  committee  spend.  This  organization  ought  to 
place  itself  in  a  position  where  it  can  take  care  of  itself  and  noi 
be  a  burden  on  any  local  superintendents  or  the  supervisors  in 
whichever  county  they  might' decide  to  hold  their  conventions.  If 
the  local  supervisors  or  county  superintendents  want  to  lavish  any 
extra  expenditure  upon  our  coming,  let  that  be  their  concern;  but. 
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I  do  not  think  this  convention  ought  to  show  itself  as  though  it 
were  a  burden  on  their  shoulders  when  they  go  there  from  time 
to  time.  If  they  want  to  raise  $1,000  or  $1,200  or  $1,500,  let 
them  do  it  and  spend  it  in  the  way  they  think  best,  let  us  put 
ourselves  in  shape  not  to  he  a  burden  on  the  local  authorities. 

Mb.  Bakes: 

I  think  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lodge  a  very  good  one.  The 
idea,  as  I  understand  the  feelings  of  this  convention,  if  this  con- 
vention decides  to  go  to  any  place  in  the  State  they  have  been  to 
a  short  time  before,  they  don't  want  the  county  and  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  the  superintendents  of  that  county  to  feel  under 
obligations  to  go  to  a  large  outlay  for  the  convention.  If  they 
choose  to  and  are  willing  to  provide  something  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  convention  it  is  their  business,  but  the  convention  doesn't 
expect  them  to  think  to  go  to  a  large  expense  to  entertain  us.  A 
short  time  ago  —  five  years  ago  —  the  convention  was  down  on 
Loug  Island.  They  are  casting  around  a  little  bit  to  decide  where 
they  would  like  to  go  next  year.  The  position  I  am  in  (I  could 
not  eay  whether  our  county  would  respond  to  another  entertain- 
ment as  lavish  as  the  entertainment  given  you  five  years  ago)  I 
would  not  like  to  say.  I  should  want  the  convention  to  under- 
stand, if  they  should  come  into  our  county  again,  that  our  citizens 
would  like  to  have  them  there  again,  and  would  take  good  care 
of  them,  but  I  would  not  say  that  they  would  provide  for  such  a 
lavish  entertainment  again. 

We  do  not  want  the  counties  to  feel  that  they  have  to  do  as 
much  as  they  have  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  and 
spend  so  much  money.    Is  not  that  the  point  ? 

Mr,  Lodge: 

That's  the  point. 

The  President: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.—  On  this  question  that  has  arisen,  I 
feel  like  this:  As  though  the  county  we  come  to  should  not 
feel  that  they  should  put  up  one  dollar  for  our.  entertainment. 
I  think  we  ought  to  go  with  the  expectation  of  settling  our  own 
bills.  I  don't  think  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  in 
Von.  1-34 
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the  State,  back  home,  would  make  any  kick  on  that,  whatever,  if 
we  paid  five  or  ten  dollars,  or  more,  even,  to  this  convention.  I 
think  they  would  rather  do  it  than  to  make  us  a  burden  on  any 
county.  I  think  my  own  would;  and  I  think  they  all  would.  I 
think  we  all  would  gladly  see  the  convention  where  it  would  be 
perfectly  independent 

But  if  the  county  we  go  to  decides  to  do  some  little  thing,  we 
should  go  there  with  the  determination  of  taking  care  of  ourselves. 

A  Gentleman: 

Why  not  have  an  entertainment  committee  to  arrange  for  it 
and  assess  us  when  we  go  away  ?  Then  it  will  not  be  a  burden  on 
the  county  where  we  go.     Make  it  an  extra  committee. 

The  Pbesidbnt: 

I  don't  know,  but  I  hardly  think  that  plan  would  be  really 
advisable,  because  there  are  some  pretty  poor  superintendents 
that  if  they  were  assessed  so  much  they  would  not  come. 

A  Gentleman: 
Where  do  you  get  your  money  ? 

Ma.  Collins: 

I  should  think  it  would  "be  the  right  way  for  the  sixty-one  coun- 
ties of  the  State  to  stand  their  equal  assessment.  I  make  a  motion 
to  that  effect 

Mb.  Bbooks: 

My  idea  was  this :  That  we  should  not  place  ourselves  in  a  po- 
sition that  any  county  or  any  superintendent  would  feel  that  they 
were  obliged,  really,  to  give  us  an  excursion  somewhere,  or  a 
banquet,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  If  we  want  an  excursion  we 
can  hire  the  train,  if  it  is  necessary,  or  a  boat,  and  let  the  members 
pay  for  it  themselves,  and  not  think  the  county  where  we  go  must 
hire  them.  And  we  could  get  our  boards  of  supervisors  to  pay  it 
which  the  superintendents  have  had  to  do.  We  can  take  care  of 
ourselves.  If  the  counties  want  to  do  anything  they  can.  We  will 
not  be  stubborn  and  not  accept  it.  We  should  place  ourselves 
where  we  will  not  feel  under  any  obligations  to  them. 
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To  get  this  before  the  house,  I  will  second  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Collins. 

Mb.  Weibz: 

Mr.  President. —  I  arise  to  a  point  of  order.  My  point  here  is 
that  the  motion  is  oat  of  order,  from  the  fact  you  have  a  finance 
committee,  and  I  think  they  should  take  that  matter  in  hand.  It 
is  a  matter  for  them  to  solve  - —  how  the  finances  should  be  taken 
in  hand  and  handled.    There  is  also  an  entertainment  committee. 

Mb.  Lodge: 

No;  there  is  a  committee  on  topics. 

Mb,  Weisz: 

Your  amendment  embodied  the  same  thing  as  an  entertainment 
committee.  I  would  move  to  amend  Brother  Collins'  motion;  I 
think  that  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  finance  committee. 

Ms.  Grtjnder: 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  we  came  here  to  do  business  or  to 
have  a  blowout  ? 

The  President: 

There  has  been  a  motion  submitted  and  now  there  is  another 
motion. 

Mr.  Weisz: 

I  make  that  as  an  amendment:  that  the  whole  matter  of  the 
finances  be  referred  to  the  finance  committee,  and  that  they  handle 
all  questions  of  finance  concerning  the  matter. 

Mr.  Collins: 

I  merely  asked  the  question  if  it  was  in  order  to  make  a  motion 
that  the  entertainment  committee  be  appointed. 


I  rise  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Collins.  Let  him  withdraw  his 
motion  and  I  will  withdraw  mine,  and  I  will  agree  to  a  motion  of 
Mr.  Collins  for  the  appointment  of  an  entertainment  committee. 
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Mr.  Collins  : 

I  withdraw  mj  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  move  that  an  entertainment  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  take  entire  charge  of  providing  arrangements  for  our 
annual  convention.    We  have  a  time  and  place  committee. 

Mb,  Lodge: 

I  second  that  motion. 

The  last  motion  was  then  put  by  the  Chairman  and  carried. 
The  President: 

This  committee  will  be  appointed  later  as  we  have  hardly  time 
now  to  make  an  appointment. 

He.  Helmstetter,  Commissioner  of  Charities,  Syracuse: 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word. 
I  am  not  a  superintendent  of  the  poor,  but  a  commissioner  of 
charities.  I  want  to  ask  you  people  here,  if  you  will  not  go  to 
work  and  include  the  commissioners  of  charities  of  each  of  the 
cities,  and  also  the  town  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  different 
towns  in  the  counties.  I  have  talked  with  a  few  of  our  own 
county  and  I  think  they  would  all  be  willing  to  come.  They  are 
all  interested  in  the  same  work  as  you  are,  and  we  feel  we  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  you. 

Mr.  Lodge: 

Mr.  Ives  is  of  the  opinion,  Commissioner,  that,  by  the  consti- 
tion  adopted  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
ties of  the  different  cities  are  on  the  same  footing  and  have  a  vote 
in  the  convention  and  are  members  of  the  convention  under  the 
constitution. 

A  Gentleman : 

They  don't  include  the  town  overseers. 

Mr.  Ives  (Reads) : 

"Section  1:  Any  county  or  city  superintendent  of  the  poor, 
the  superintendent  of  the  state  and  alien  poor,  keeper  of  an  alms- 
house, representing  the  board  of  supervisors  or  any  public  uu>ti- 
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tution  interested  in  the  administration  of  charity  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  may  become  members  of  this  association,  and  entitled 
to  a  vote  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  association," 

A  Gentleman: 
I  thank  you. 

He.  Redmond: 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  another  suggestion  before 
you  adjourn.  I  don't  want  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  delegates, 
and  superintendents  to  forget  that  the  local  photographer  is  going 
to  be  out  in  front  of  the  hotel.  He  has  been  talking  to  me  half  a 
dozen  times  to-day,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  forget  him.  If  you 
want  your  pictures  taken  go  out  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  convention 
adjourn  until  Thursday  morning  at  10:30. 

Wednesday  evening  a  great  many  of  the  delegates  availed  them- 
selves of  the  searchlight  ride  among  the  islands. 

PROCEEDINGS  THURSDAY  MORNING. 
The  President: 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Stillman,  who  was  to  read  to  us  a  paper, 
"  Problems  Connected  with  the  Placing  Out  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren," Mr.  Hugh  P.  Graham  will  read  the  doctor's  paper. 

Mr.  Graham: 

Mr.  President  (Applause) :  We  desire  to  thank  Mr.  lodge  of 
the  committee  of  topics  and  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  for  the 
privilege  of  coming  before  you  and  expressing  our  views  of  de- 
pendent children.  If  I  come  to  facts  that  you  wish  to  know  some- 
thing more  about,  don't  hesitate  to  stop  me,  and  if  I  can  answer 
your  questions  I  will  gladly  do  so. 

First,  I  will  give  you  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  our  presi- 
dent.    (Reads.) 

"Stillman,  William  Olin,  physician,  philanthropist,  antiqua- 
rian; born  at  Nonnansville,  X.  V.,  September  9,  1856;  graduated 
from  Albany  Medical  School  in  1878,  has  studied  in  the  universi- 
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ties  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris  and  hospitals  of  London,  from  1SS3 
to  1884.  Physician  to  the  Open  Door  Mission  and  Hospital  for 
Incurables,  1887-88;  lecturer  on  History  of  Medicine,  Albany 
Medical  College  since  1896;  largely  instrumental  in  establishing 
Albany  School  for  Nurses;  president  of  the  American  Humane 
Association;  New  York  State  Humane  Educational  Committee; 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Humane  Society." 

This  paper  is  going  to  strike  right  home  to  some  of  you  folks. 
If  you  want  me  to  stop,  I  will  and  we'll  talk  it  over.    (Reads)  : 

PROBLEMS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PLACING  OUT 
OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  William  0.  Stillman, 

President   the  American  Humane   Association;   President    The 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Humane  Society,  etc., 

Albany,  New  York. 

(Paper  read  at  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of   the 

County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  held  at  Columbian  Hotel, 

Thousand  Island  Park,  June  22-25,  1909.) 

There  have  been  two  principal  methods  of  disposing  of  depend- 
ent children  which  have  been  favored  by  the  authorities  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  In  New  York  State,  where  vast 
numbers  of  dependent  children  are  thrown  upon  public  care,  it 
has  been  customary  to  rely  upon  orphan  asylums  and  other  similar 
institutions  to  care  for  them.  In  many  western  states  the  practice 
of  placing  permanently  dependent  children  in  families  for  adop- 
tion has  proved  very  popular.  Under  the  institutional  method  in 
the  east  vast  suniB  have  been  spent  by  private  charity  in  building 
and  maintaining  private  institutions  designed  for  this  purpose. 
The  maintenance  of  these  public  wards  in  such  institutions  has 
caused  a  huge  aggregate  expenditure  from  the  public  treasury  each 
year.  In  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  for  maintenance 
of  children,  both  for  private  charity  and  for  public  support,  is 
relatively,  as  a  rule,  very  small,  as  children  are  so  largely  placed 
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out  in  families  or  adopted.  On  the  Bcore  of  expense  the  placing 
out  system  certainly  has  great  advantages.  In  addition  to  the  eco- 
nomic argument  there  has  been  a  gradually  increasing  conviction 
on  the  part  of  careful  students  of  this  subject  that  the 
effect  of  institutions,  where  much  prolonged,  has  been  baleful  and 
unfortunate  in  regard  to  the  proper  development  of  the  child. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  evil  effects  of  institutional- 
izing children.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  this  phase  of  the 
question.  I  am  satisfied,  after  a  careful  Btudy  of  this  subject  for 
many  years,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  favor  the  placing 
out  system  more  and  more.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  involved  in  the  proper  placing  out  of  de- 
pendent children  and  their  successful  after  care  is  an  eminently 
suitable  one  for  discussion  among  superintendents  of  the  poor  at 
this  important  annual  gathering. 

I  should  classify  the  systems  employed  in  placing  out  children 
in  this  State  as  two  in  number.  The  first  is  where  the  receiving 
institution  like  orphan  asylums,  homes  and  refuges  for  children, 
etc.,  undertake  the  work  of  placing  out  themselves.  The  second 
is  where  it  becomes  the  self-imposed  task  of  special  societies  or- 
ganized for  this  purpose,  although  some  do  other  work  besides. 
The  impression  which  I  have  derived  from  watching  the  opera- 
tion of  these  systems  is  that  grave  defects  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  methods  employed  in  placing  them  out  and  in  the  system  of 
after  supervision  usually  employed.  Families  are  often  neces- 
sarily broken  up -unci  a  special  effort  ha3  certainly  been  made  on 
the  part  of  certain  institutions  to  absolutely  prevent  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  or  whereabouts  of  individual  members  of 
families  which  have  been  separated  in  order  to  find  homes  for 
them,  when  inquiry  has  been  made  in  after  years.  Children  have 
grown  up  knowing  that  they  were  living  with  foster  parents  and 
on  attaining  mature  years  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  be- 
come acquainted  once  more  with  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  Such 
children  have  appealed  to  the  local  Humane  Society,  with  which 
I  am  connected,  for  help  in  ascertaining  the  whereabouts  of  their 
kindred,  and  we  have  met  with  rebuffs  from  the  placing-out  au- 
thority when  trying  to  bring  families  together  again.  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  is  right.     It  seem3  to  me  that  every  American 
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citizen,  however  humble  his  or  her  parentage,  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  a  knowledge  of  his  or  her  kith  or  kin,  and  that  the  plac- 
ing-out system  commits  a  grave  moral  breach  when  it  attempts  to 
deprive  such  children  of  their  birthright.  To  my  mind  such  acts 
are  unjustifiable  from  the  standpoint  of  any  question  of  expedi- 
ency or  policy  involved,  no  matter  what  the  excuse  may  be. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  important  questions  of  citizenship, 
which  not  infrequently  arise  in  such  cases,  should  not  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  whim  of  a  private  corporation,  or  the  records  of  pri- 
vate placing-out  organizations,  which,  I  understand,  are  not  in- 
frequently kept  in  a  careless,  slipshod  manner,  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  said  to  have  disappeared  altogether.  I  have  also  been 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  careful  and  regular  supervision  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  placed  out.  At  times  frightful  stories  of 
abuse  have  come  to  the  attention  of  onr  Humane  Society  in  re- 
gard to  such  children.  It  would  seem  that  most  of  these  cases 
where  such  complaints  have  been  made  would  have  turned  out 
better  if  the  agents  of  the  placing-out  society  had  seen  their 
charges  at  more  frequent  intervals  and  had  taken  the  care,  which 
I  believe  should  be  taken,  to  prevent  exposure  of  young  children 
to  harmful  influences.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  making 
charges  of  deliberate  or  intentional  mismanagement  against  plac- 
ing-out agencies,  for  I  believe  that  they  are  undoubtedly,  as  a 
rule,  managed  by  well-intentioned  people.  The  evils  which  have 
developed  have  been  incident  to  a  poor  system  and  insufficient 
funds  with  which  to  perform  the  work  properly. 

I  might  detail  individual  cases  illustrating  shocking  abuses,  but 
I  will  not  take  your  time  in  this  way  or  ask  yon  to  sit  as  a  court 
in  judgment  upon  any  specific  agencies.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, just  and  proper  to  criticise  the  methods  employed  where  the 
results  have  proven  unsatisfactory  and  open  to  reasonable  crit- 
icism. Instances  have  occurred  where  children  were  treated  more 
like  cattle  than  human  beings.  They  have  been  practically  sold 
through  methods  employed  by  county  authorities;  as  much  so  a* 
black  children  used  to  be  before  the  war  on  the  slave  blocks  in  the 
south.  Persons  have  gone  to  county  officials  and  offered  to  take 
dependent  children  off  their  hands  who  were  being  supported  in 
well-managed  institutions,  on  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars 
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apiece.  After  the  bargain  was  consummated  the  agent  would  visit 
the  asylum  and  have  the  children  from  that  county  line  up  like 
so  many  sheep,  or  So  much  cattle.  A  certain  number  that  seemed 
to  offer  a  favorable  chance  in  each  individual  case  to  secure  a 
foster  home  were  checked  off  after  a  very  cursory  inspection. 
The  agent  would  in  the  meantime  advertise  in  the  county  news- 
papers for  foster  homes  for  children.  The  investigations  into  the 
character  and  responsibility  of  the  persons  with  whom  arrange- 
ments were  made  have  often  been  of  the  flimsiest  and  most  incon- 
clusive nature.  Children  selected  as  previously  described  would 
be  sent  to  these  homes.  Not  frequently  one  or  two  visits  only 
would  be  made  subsequently  to  see  if  the  children  were  getting  on 
all  right,  and  then  they  were  left  to  get  on  as  best  they  could.  At 
times  boys  would  run  away,  and  drift  from  farm  to  farm,  to  be- 
come ultimately  tramps  and  vagabonds.  Fortunately,  some  homes 
were  good  and  some  children  would  turn  out  well,  but  I  claim 
that  the  system  has  not  been  sufficiently  careful,  that  not  enough 
pains  has  been  taken  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  people 
selected ;  that  children  were  often  sent  out  who  were  wholly  un- 
fit for  adoption,  especially  by  the  particular  parties  selected; 
and  that  where  abuses  of  a  serious  nature  had  occurred  there  was 
no  redress  or  protection  on  the  part  of  the  placing  out  agency. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  placing  out  system  has  been 
in  the  past  that  children  were  not  infrequently  railroaded  to  dis- 
tant destinations  in  other  states.  The  abuse  which  grew  out  of 
this  practice,  as  children  thus  at  times  became  public  charges, 
finally  resulted  in  many  states  passing  laws  preventing  their  being 
so  placed  out.  It  is  manifest  that  this  policy  tended  to  separate 
very  widely  individual  members  of  the  same  family  in  many  in- 
stances, and  often  rendered  it  entirely  hopeless  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  children  so  separated.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  many  children  are  wholly  unsuited  for  adoption  because  of 
temperament,  mentality  or  health.  Expert  observers  of  this 
phase  of  this  subject  have  estimated  that  not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  institutions  are  really  eligible  for  adoption. 
This  probably  is  not  far  from  true.  New  York  State  has  many 
splendid  charities  for  children  within  its  borders,  and  while  the 
policy    of    placing    out .  children    suitable    for    adoption    is    un- 
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doubtedly  a  wise  one  in  many  instances,  I  have  no  fear  but  that 
the  old  time  policy  of  our  state  in  regard  to  its  institutions  will 
always  be  maintained  in  the  main. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  problems  connected  with  the  plac- 
ing out  of  dependent  children  in  an  open-minded,  fair  and  just 
way,  I  believe  we  are  compelled  to  agree  that  radical  reform 
should  be  instituted.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
one  is  as  well  qualified  to  know  which  children  should  be  placed 
out  and  at  what  age  they  should  be  so  placed  out,  as  the  manage- 
ment or  superintendent  of  the  institution  in  which  the  child  is 
held.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  this  duty 
in  the  hands  of  an  outside  corporation  which  has  for  its  principal 
purpose  such  placing  out,  and  is  necessarily  largely  unacquainted 
with  the  character  and  personality  of  each  child.  Such  private 
placing-out  societies  remind  me  very  largely  of  freight  transfer 
offices.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  placing  out  of  children 
should  be  instituted  and  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion to  which  they  have  been  originally  committed. 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  overcome  the  alleged  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  institutions  to  cling  to  children  and  to  keep 
them  an  undue  length  of  time,  thereby  doing  harm  to  the  child 
in  many  instances,  and  increasing  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers 
unfairly,  I  would  suggest  that  committees  composed  of  two  super- 
visors and  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  should  twice 
each  year  visit  all  institutions  where  children  from  the  county 
are  committed,  and  on  consultation  with  the  authorities  of  each  in- 
stitution sh&uld  determine  which  children  are  eligible  to  he  placed 
out  Such  county  officials  should  have  their  expenses  paid  and 
when  they  receive  no  salary  should  be  given  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation per  day  for  time  actually  employed.  This  would  result  in 
a  better  and  clearer  understanding  between  the  county  authorities 
and  the  heads  of  institutions.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  boards 
of  supervisors  have  seemed  to  consider  only  the  question  of  expense 
and  not  in  the  least  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  connection  with 
their  ultimate  disposal.  Such  a  picayune  policy  is  certainly  not 
justifiable  in  this  age  of  the  world  and  in  a  civilization  such  as  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  represent. 

In  the  third  place,  I  believe  that  all  supervision  should  be  made 
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and  records  of  placed  out  children  should  be  kept  by  the  State, 
and  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Institutions  placing  children  in  families  should  fill  out  proper 
blanks,  standardized  and  prepared  by  the  State,  showing  what  has 
been  done  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  parties  in  charge  of  the 
foster  home,  and  of  the  necessary  steps  taken  in  connection  with 
the  placing  out.  These  records  should  be  on  file  with  the 
Board  of  Charities  at  the  State  Capitol  and  it  should  be 
possible  for  members  of  families  to  trace  their  lost  kin  and  have 
opportunity  to  procure  evidence  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  indi- 
viduals through  official  records.  Inspection  by  the  State  officials 
would  result  in  greater  care  in  foster  homes  and  also  in  special 
effort  being  made  by  institutions  not  to  place  their  children  where 
they  will  be  subject  to  unsuitable  conditions.  The  committee  of 
supervisors  and  superintendents  of  the  poor  would  serve  as  a 
check  on  the  institutions  in  respect  to  the  undue  detention  of  chik 
dren  and  the  resulting  county  expense,  while  the  supervision  of 
the  State  concerning  all  placed-out  children  within  its  borders 
would  serve  as  a  check  on  the  institutions  so  that  proper  homes 
and  after  care  would  be  secured.  I  believe  that  this  method  would 
also  result  in  considerably  less  expense  in  regard  to  placing  out. 
Finally,  all  records  of  this  kind  would  be  preserved,  as  they  should 
be,  under  the  care  of  the  State,  and  there  would  be  fewer  com- 
plaints to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  in  regard  to 
ill  treatment  in  foster  homes. 

It  does  not  require  very  much  imagination  on  the  part  of  those 
not  familiar  with  placing-out  conditions  to  realize  that  the  motives 
which  usually  influence  people  in  asking  for  older  children  for 
control  or  adoption  are  purely  selfish  ones.  In  my  experience, 
the  persons  desiring  to  have  children  placed  with  them  in  eight 
cases  out  of  ten  wish  to  have  those  who  are  old  enough  to  work. 
They  desire  to  get  cheap  labor  on  the  farm  under  conditions  from 
which  most  children,  as  well  as  most  adults,  would  revolt.  At 
times  these  children  are  given  a  good  chance  for  education  and 
are  treated  fairly,  but  not  infrequently  they  become  mere  drudges 
and  slaves.  Where  babies  and  very  young  children  are  adopteo 
this  is  not  usually  the  case,  although  all  too  frequently  persons 
adopting  infants  are  wholly  unfitted  by  temperament  and  dis- 
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position  for  the  task.  There  arc  many  noble  exceptions,  of  coursp. 
In  the  case  of  those  seeking  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  tbt 
children  are  not  turned  over  to  a  species  of  slavery  where  the 
tasks  are  hard,  the  home  conditions  cheerless  and  unsympathetic, 
and  the  chances  for  the  proper  development  of  the  child  inti*  a 
good  citizen  are  about  as  poor  as  they  can  be.  Parties  desirimz 
such  placing  out  all  too  frequently  are  too  penurious  to  hire  suit- 
able help,  or  else  too  poor  to  afford  it.  Here  the  child  is  simply 
ground  between  avarice  and  poverty,  and  his  lot  becomes  a  hard 
and  sad  one. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  pictures  which  I  have  paints! 
are  not  pleasant  ones.  Xevertheless,  these  problems  should  W 
studied  in  all  honesty  and  fairness.  It  is  manifest  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  reform  is  needed  and  that  it  is  time  that  it 
should  begin  at  home.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  proper 
cooperation  Ik? t ween  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  tin' 
boards  of  supervisors  and  the  State  Hoard  of  Charities  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  abuses  which  now  exist  and  would  result 
in  the  proper  solution  of  this  imjtortant  question.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  your  honorable  body  appoint  a  sjun-ia! 
committee  to  study  this  subject. in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  ami 
just  solution  of  it,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  problem  can  U- 
worked  out  satisfactorily,  and  I  trust  that  the  suggestions  whieb 
I  have  made  may  aid  you  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

TiiE  Phksioext: 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  Still  man's  paper  will  be  opened  by  Mr. 
II.  S.  Sisson. 

Mr.  Sissojf : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  There  was  quite  a 
point  made  here  of  the  regular  visitation  and  supervision.  I 
think  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State  the  system  of  visitatioi 
is  moderately  frequent.  There  are  places  where,  perhaps,  the 
children  are  not  placed  where  it  is  possible  to  visit  them  very 
often.  And  then  there  are  places  we  find  out  about  the  children 
through  correspondence  with  the  neighbors  of  persons  acquainted 
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with  the  people,  or  the  agents  or  some  of  the  people  in  the  office, 
I  don't  think  the  stated  rule  can  be  that  all  the  children  should 
be  visited.  In  many  cases  an  agent  will  visit  a  home  and  not  find 
everything  just  exactly  right,  and  then  go  to  that  home  a  short 
time  after  and  find  everything  all  right. 

The  proportion  of  abuse  of  children  in  homes  —  foster  homes 
—  I  believe  is  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the  amount  of  abuse, 
proportionately,  of  children  living  with  their  own  parents. 
(Applause.)  Of  course,  if  a  child  who  is  placed  in  a  free  home 
is  punished  in  any  way  at  all,  the  neighbors  will  immediately 
make  up  their  minds  that  the  child  is  abused.  We  have  several 
samples  of  reports  of  that  kind  —  that  the  child  is  made  to  bring 
in  the  wood  and  go  out  after  dark  for  the  mail,  and  is  whipped 
terribly,  and  I  don't  know  what  all.  When  we  know  the  full  facts 
you  will  find  it  is  a  matter'of  jealousy  between  the  neighbors,  nine 
times  out  of  ten;  and  people  will  be  convinced  that  the  placing  is 
entirely  wrong.    I  am  not  saying  they  are  not  the  best. 

In  Erie  county  the  old  system  of  indenture  is  entirely  done 
away  with.  We  can  take  them  any  minute  that  we  want  to.  The 
foster  child  would  not  be  adopted  but  simply  placed  in  a  free 
home,  and  we  can  go  and  take  that  child  away  the  next  day  if  we 
see  fit.     There  is  no  contract  between  any  parties. 

One  portion  of  the  paper;  I  think  he  finished  up  by  saying 
that  "  the  children  were  not  placed  outside  of  the  State,  or  in 
distant  localities."  We  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  place  children 
outside  of  'the  State.  We  are  nl-uo  trying  not  to  place  them  so  far 
away  from  Erie  county  that  they  cannot  be  visited  by  a  moder- 
ately short  journey.  I  think  we  have  no  children  east  of  Utiea; 
they  are  practically  all  in  Western  New  York. 

Now,  as  to  the  statement  made  that  there  are  not  over  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  orphan  asylums  that  arc  eligible  for  adop- 
tion. In  my  estimation  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  orphan  asylums  are  eligible  for  adoption.  The  child  placed  in 
an  orphan  asylum  at  an  early  ace,  and  left  there  for  several  years, 
will  not  be  as  desirable  a  child  as  one  that  has  not  had  so  much 
institutional  care.  I  am  a  believer  in  institutional  care  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  average  child  should  not  be  in  an  asvlum  more 
than  a  reasonable  time,  but  there  are  a  great  many  children  that 
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will  never  be  suitable  to  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  family  homes. 
I  think,  though,  that  some  scheme  of  testing  or  something  of 
that  kind:  should  be  made  about  placing  some  agreeable  child  or 
some  child  that  will  be  dependent  upon  charity  all  its  life,  in  some 
home  where  they  will  be  used  right,  that  it  should  be  done.  We 
have  a  number  of  cases  in  Erie  county  that  I  am  particularly 
acquainted  with.  A  boy,  sixteen  years  old,  paralyzed  from  his 
hips  down.  That  boy,  in  all  probability,  will  be  a  public  charge 
for  some  time.  He  is  learning  telegraphy.  It  seems  to  me  if 
that  particular  case,  and  thousands  like  it,  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  philanthropists  this  boy  would  be  brought  up  all 
right.  That  boy,  in  all  probability,,  will  be  an  inmate  of  some 
institution  until  he  is  fifty  years  old,  if  he  lives  that  long.  He  will 
be  an  inmate  of  our  institution  unless  something  of  that  kind  can 
be  done. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  that  the  undesirable  child 
should  be  placed  in  a  certain  class  of  homes.  Desirable  children, 
good  looking  children  with  bright,  blue  eyes  —  everybody  wants 
them ;  but  no  one  wants  the  child  that  is  a  bit  cross-eyed  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Now,  he  suggests  in  that  paper  that  a  committee  of  two  super- 
visors and  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  visit  these  institutions 
and  decide  which  children  shall  be  placed  out  I  wish  to  take 
issue  with  that  for  this  reason :  In  counties  that  have  lady  agents 
for  placing  out  children  they  are  visiting  these  institutions  almost 
weekly,  and  seeing  these  children  they  have  a  better  chance  to 
judge  than  any  of  these  officers  he  mentions.  You  could  get  a 
mistaken  idea  of  a  child  by  seeing  him  only  twice  a  year.  Mrs. 
Qrannis,  at  Syracuse,  probably  sees  these  children  twice  a  week 
and  she  finds  out  whether  they  are,  in  her  estimation,  proper 
children  to  be  placed  out,  or  not ;  and  I  believe  the  agents  are  in  a 
better  position  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  superintendents 
and  advise  them  whether  such  and  such  a  child,  in  their  opinion, 
should  be  placed  out.  I  know  I  could  not  go  into  the  orphan 
asylum  once  a  month  and  tell  which  child  should  be  placed  out. 
I  should  want  to  take  the  matron's  word  for  it.  I  should  want 
to  watch  the  children  and  see  them  playing  before  I  could  form  a 
very  good  opinion. 
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He  speaks  of  adopting  a  child  into  the  wrong  home.  The  prac- 
tice in  our  county,  and  several  counties,  is  that  we  never  give 
adoption  papers  immediately  upon  the  taking  of  the  child  if  we 
know  the  home  is  a  good  home.  It  is  usually  four  to  six  and 
eight  months  before  the  actual  proceedings  are  consummated, 
making  that  child  the  child  of  foster  parents,  and  provided  there 
are  several  visits,  which  are  always  made,  and  records  made  of 
that  particular  home  to  be  sure  that  child  has  gone  into  the  right 
Lome. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  human  and  make  mistakes.  We  might 
get  the  right  child  into  the  wrong  home.  But,  by  leaving  him 
there  sis  or  eight  months  you  safeguard,  at  least,  to  a  great 
extent. 

I  am  a  confirmed  believer  in  placing  children  in  family  homes. 
We  have  a  great  many  children  in  our  county  that  are  not  placed 
and  will  never  be,  in  all  probability  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  leave  our  institution.  We  teach  them  trades  and  different 
things  so  they  will  be  self-supporting.  That  is  different  from 
the  ordinary  orphan  asylum.  We  have  one  place,  St.  Vincent's 
Training  School  for  Girls,  where  they  teach  them  millinery  and 
dressmaking.  Perhaps  .there  are  a  larger  proportion  of  older 
girls  in  that  institution  than  in  any  other  institution  in  Buffalo. 

I  believe  the  antipathy  or  prejudice  against  placing  out  children 
is  fast  passing  away. 

Up  in  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  in  Buffalo,  last 
week  —  or  week  before  last  —  I  heard  something  said  by  a 
man  which  struck  me  as  absurd.  He  said  that  children  born  in 
the  city  should  be  placed  in  city  homes,  where  they  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  play  grounds  and  things  of  that  kind ;  that  it  was  an 
injustice  to  take  them  away  from  those  privileges  and  place  them 
in  the  country  where  they  have  none  of  them.  He  evidently 
doesn't  know  that  those  things  are  natural  in  the  country  and 
artificial  in  the  city.  The  city  is  trying  to  provide  for  the  city 
something  that  is  natural  to  the  country  boy.  I  told  him  that 
the  district  school  in  tho  country  is  as  good  a  place  for  the  boy 
up  to  the  time  he  goes  to  high  school ;  as  good  as  any  school  in  the 
city,  and  a  boy  or  girl  that  is  naturally  bright  and  learns  faster 
than  his  fellows  will  have  a  greater  chance  for  advancement  in 
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that  school  than  in  a  sehool  where  there  are  3,500  pupils  that  are 
kept  in  a  grade  until  the  next  examination  regardless  of  what 
progress  they  make.  The  exceptionally  bright  boy  or  girl  U 
dragged  down  by  the  dull  boy  or  girl.  We  get  children  nearly 
every  day  in  Buffalo,  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  that  have  been  to  school  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
school  year.  They  move  from  one  set  of  rooms  to  another,  and 
the  truant  officers  cannot  keep  track  of  them,  and  they  don't  know 
whether  they  go  to  school,  or  not.  In  a  rural  district,  if  there 
are  three  or  four  children  in  a  family,  and  they  do  not  come  lo 
school,  the  neighbors  know  it,  and  they  are  reported  to  the  truant 
officer  and  they  have  to  go. 

I  believe,  all  things  considered,  that  the  best  home,  as  a  rule. 
for  the  children  is  in  the  country.  It  is  so  in  our  county  and  1 
expect  it  is  so  in  every  county  in  the  State.  They  can  go  out  and 
have  some  fun  without  having  trouble,  and  if  they  want  to  eat 
an  apple  they  haven't  got  to  steal  it  off  from  some  push  cart  I 
thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Mb.  Graham  : 

I  would  like  to  answer  some  of  Mr. 'Sisson's  questions.  We 
did  not  come  up  here  to  be  unkind  or  mean.  We  came  up  here 
to  get  a  few  ideas. 

Now,  down  home,  where  we  come  from,  the  orphan  child 
knows,  and  the  men  and  women  that  have  got  children  know  that 
we  are  always  ready  at  any  time  to  help  them,  Xow,  we  watch 
our  children  from  the  minute  they  are  placed  in  homes,  and  the 
child  knows  it.  We  watch  them  day  and  night.  We  want  t» 
take  care  of  those  children. 

I  don't  know  who  it  was  —  someone  went  down  to  St.  Agnes 
School  and  got  a  Catholic  boy  and  took  him  back  and  put  him 
in  a  Protestant  home.  That  boy  is  there  —  and  there  is  no  better 
citizen  in  that  town  than  he  is.  But,  he  was  brought  away  from 
his  religion.  He  is  going  to  marry  the  farmer's  daughter;  they 
are  going  to  have  a  big  time  up  there  (laughter) ;  but  he  marries 
that  girl  and  he  is  drawn  away  from  his  religion.  What  religion 
will  his  children  have?  That's  what  we  want  to  find  out.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Ala.  Tsott: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.— As  the  representative 
of  the  oldest  society  in  the  country  for  the  placing  out  of  children, 
I  think  that  I  can  say  a  little  on  both  sides  of  the  question  that  has 
been  presented  by  our  friend. 

Now,  I  have  a  few  facts  here  that  I  wish  to  present  to  yon  in 
regard  to  this  matter.    It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes. 

After  listening  to  the  very  interesting  speeches  and  papers 
read  on  the  various  subjects  by  those  who  are  deeply  concerned 
in  advancing  these  special  lines  of  work,  I  am  convinced,  more 
than  ever,  of  the  great  sympathy  and  desire  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions and  welfare  of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  that  they 
cannot  help  themselves,  consequently  are  dependent  on  assistance 
from  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  it. 

While  very  much  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  help  the  needy 
and  destitute  of  all  classes,  especially  dependent  children,  the 
number  of  which  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  speak  again  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  pioneer 
society,  who  introduced  the  system  of  placing  friendless  children 
in  private  families  to  receive  the  ordinary  care  and  comfort  of  a 
home.  I  refer  to  The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  that 
for  fifty-six  years  has  been  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  save  and  prevent  helpless  children  from  becoming  paupers, 
so  that  when  they  are  grown  up  they  will  be  able  to  support 
themselves,  and  without  assistance  from  others. 

In  looking  over  the  report  of  the  work  accomplished  during 
the  past  year,  I  was  astonished  to  learn  of  its  immensity  and 
success.  I  find  that  in  the  six  lodging  houses  for  boys  and  girls 
8,248  were  registered.  In  its  homes  for  small  children  and  at  the 
farm  school  1,270  were  cared  for,  making  a  total  of  9,518.  Many 
of  those  children  were  received  from  orphan  asylums,  homes, 
friends  and  superintendents  of  the  poor  throughout  the  State, 
who  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  given  to  provide  homes 
for  their  children  needing  them,  for  which  the  Society  ask  that  a 
small  sum  be  paid  towards  the  expenses  of  caring  for  each  child, 
as  it  looks  after  and  cares  for  them  until  they  are  19  years  old. 

Out  of  the  number  mentioned  above,  685  were  placed  in  homes, 
862  were  provided  with  places  where  they  received  wages,   528 
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were  returned  to  relatives  and  1,337  of  the  large  boya  were  helped 
to  enlist  in  the  army  and  navy,  making  a  total  of  3,412. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  Society  looks  after  its  wards  until 
they  are  19  years  of  age;  it  had  under  its  supervision  last  yeat 
2,128  children,  to  whom  3,210  visits  were  made.  Great  precau- 
tion and  care  were  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  homes,  as  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  for  time  and  eternity,  to  a  great  extent,  depends 
upon  the  effort  made  to  start  it  with  all  the  advantages  possible  in 
its  favor. 

In  regard  to  the  success  of  the  work,  the  Society  claims  that 
about  87  per  cent  of  the  children  are  doing  well,  7  per  cent  were 
returned  to  New  York,  2  per  cent  died,  3  per  cent  left  their  homes 
and  disappeared,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  com- 
mitted petty  crimes  and  were  arrested. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Society  it  has  placed  in  homes 
26,268  children.  Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  become  farmers 
or  farmers'  wives;  while  others  have  become  Governors,  Members 
of  Congress  and  State  Legislatures,  sheriffs,  district  attorneys 
and  a  judge,  county  commissioners,  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers, 
physicians,  postmasters,  railroad  officials,  journalists,  principals  of 
high  schools  and  teachers,  clergymen,  college  professors,  artisis, 
and  one  a  clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  you  who  are  anxious  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of.  your  wards,  instead  of  placing  them  in 
homes  near  enough  to  be  visited  and  influenced  by  friends  who 
sometimes  induce  them  to  leave  their  homes  and  return  to  their 
old  associates,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  given  and  place 
them  under  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  to  be  provided 
for,  as  this  is  the  most  economical  and  successful  plan  you  can 
adopt.  By  so  doing  you  will  save  yourselves  much  worrimenl 
and  anxiety,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  did  the  be^t 
thing  possible  for  the  children  needing  your  help.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  I  thank  you.     I  might  say  farther  — 

The  President: 

I  am  sorry,  but  we  will  have  to  cut  your  remarks  short.  The 
next  on  the  program  is  a  paper  by  Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  of  New  York. 
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Her  subject  will  be  "  County  Agencies  for  Dependent  Children." 
Miss  Clark  (Applause). 

Hiss  Clabk: 

Mr.  President. —  The  work  of  the  agency  for  dependent  chil- 
dren is  to  know  all  about  every  child  who  ia,  or  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  become  dependent  in  the  community  that  the  agency 
serves,  and  to  do  for  that  child  whatever  the  best  interests  of  that 
particular  child  seem  to  require.  This  involves,  first :  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  child ;  second :  an  acquaintance  with  its  relatives  and 
friends  and  a  knowledge  of  the  family  history ;  third :  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  can  and  should  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it;  and, 
fourth,  doing  it. 

To  get  all  the  information  required  for  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  case,  and  then  to  dispose  of  the  case  in  the  best  way, 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  thought,  and  effort,  and  also  « 
considerable  amount  of  common  sense  and  general  ability  and 
preliminary  training  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  does  the 
work.  It  is  work  for  which  every  superintendent  of  the  poor 
needs  assistance.  He  could  no  more  do  it  properly  by  himself 
than  he  could  run  an  almshouse  alone,  without  capable  helpers. 

There  are  two  practical  ways  of  getting  this  work  done.  One 
is  for  the  hoard  of  supervisors  to  employ  agents  to  assist  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor,  just  as  helpers  at  the  almshouse  are 
employed  to  assist  him  there.  The  other  way  is  for  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  private  society 
to  help  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  to  do  this  work  just  as 
private  institutions  are  used  to  board  the  children  who  are  wards 
of  the  county.  Each  way  is  proper  and  he  has  numerous  preced- 
ents. Perhaps  in  some  places  one  way  is  better,  and  in  other 
places  the  other  way.  As  I  represent  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  which  is  now  cooperating  with  seven  counties  and 
two  towns  in  doing  this  work  and  hopes  to  cooperate  with  others, 
this  method  is  the  one  which  is  most  familiar  to  me,  and  regard- 
ing which  I  will  speak.  I  wish  to  give  you  a  few  reasons  why 
the  method  of  cooperation  with  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion is  a  good  method  at  the  present  time  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  a  volunteer  society  of 
some  two  thousand  members,  widely  scattered  over  the  Stale, 
who  are  working  together  for  three  purposes.  First:  the  visita- 
tion and  improvement  of  public  charitable  institutions;  second: 
the  improvement  of  the  care  of  dependent  children,  especially  by 
placing  them  in  family  homes;  third:  the  prevention  and  curing 
of  tuberculosis.  The  Association  is  supported  by  private  dona- 
tions, and  is  independent  of  political  or  sectarian  considt  ratons. 

The  Association's  work  for  children  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  consisting  of,  first:  a  bureau  at  the  central  office  in 
Now  York  City  for  placing  out  dependent  children  'in  family 
homes,  taking  children  from  institutions  and  officials  all  over  the 
State  anJ  placing  them  in  free  family  homes  in  many  parts  of 
this  State  and  in  adjacent  States.  During  the  eleven  years  since 
this  bureau  was  started  it  has  placed  out  nearly  900  children, 
most  of  whom  were  formerly  public  charges.  Second :  county  anil 
town  agencies  for  dependent  children,  established  by  local  county 
or  town  committees  of  the  Association  in  cooperation  with 
county  boards  of  supervisors,  or  with  town  hoards.  The  plan 
cf  cooperation  is,  in  brief,  for  a  committee  of  the  Association  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  county  or  town  board  to  perform 
certain  services  in  connection  wilh  dependent  children,  employ- 
ing an  agent  for  the  work.  The  board,  on  its  side,  agreeing  t-i 
pay  a  certain  amount  monthly  towards  the  salary  and  expend 
of  the  agent;  the  general  plan  being  for  the  board  to  appropriate 
enough  to  cover  the  salary,  while  the  committee  raises,  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  the  amount  required  for  traveling  and  office 
expenses. 

Some  of  the  advantages  that  this  arrangement  has  over  the 
purely  public  agency  established  directly  by  public  boards  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  these  volunteer  committees,  are  as  follow*: 

First. —  It  secures  the  active  interest  of  a  committee  of  public 
spirited  citizens  who  are  preeminently  responsible  for  the  work. 
and  who  continue  through  different  administrations,  so  that  n 
change  in  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  does  not  interfere  wilh 
the  continuity  of  the  work. 

Second. —  It  makes  possible  the  appointment  of  agents  solely 
for  merit  and  regardless  of  political  or  sectarian  considerations. 
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Third. —  It  costs  the  public  treasury  less,  because  the  com- 
mittee usually  raises  by  voluntary  contributions  from  one-third 
to  two  thirds  of  the  amount  needed  to  pay  salaries,  traveling  and 
office  expenses. 

Fourth.—  It  relieves  the  public  officials  of  the  arduous  labor  of 
organizing  and  directing  the  work,  which  is  undertaken  by  those 
especially  experienced  in  such  work,  though  the  real  authority 
remains  with  the  public  officials. 

Fifth. —  It  puts  at  the  disposal  of  the  community  where  Birch 
an  agency  is  maintained  all  the  facilitits  of  the  Central  Placing- 
Out  Bureau  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  the  other 
central  departments  for  children,  free  of  charge  to  the  locality, 
though  the  cost  of  running  the  children's  department  maintained 
by  the  Association  in  Xew  York  City  is  about  $12,000  a  year. 

In  counties  where  there  are  at  present  no  local  committees  of 
the  Association  now  in  existence,  we  stand  ready  to  organize 
committees  to  undertake  this  work,  whenever  the  public  authori- 
ties are  ready  to  cooperate.  We  have  never  yet  had  one  of  our 
committees  refuse  to  add  this  branch  of  work  to  their  other 
activities  when  we  have  called  attention  to  the  great  desirability  of 
having  it  done. 

The  form  of  agreement  entered  into  between  our  committees 
and  the  boards  of  supervisors,  or  town  boards,  covers  some  ten 
different  branches  of  work  for  children,  all  of  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  of  the  aim  of  the  work  with  which 
this  paper  began,  namely:  To  know  all  about  every  child  who  is, 
(,r  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  become,  dependent  in  that  county  or 
town,  and  to  do  for  that  child  what  a  study  of  his  special  case 
indicates  to  be  desirable.  This  means,  first  of  all,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  family  circumstances  of  every  child  supported 
at  public  expense,  and  of  every  child  for  whose  commitment,  as 
a  public  charge,  application  is  made.  When  such  investigations- 
have  been  made  they  have  shown  in  every  one  of  the  eight  conn- 
ties  and  towns  where  our  agents  have  been  at  work  for  any  length 
of  time,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  sup- 
ported at  public  expense  should  never  have  been  accepted  as  pub- 
lic charges,  or,  if  proper  charges  when  accepted,  ceased  to  be  so  be- 
fore the  investigation  was  made.     It  was  found  that  large  numbers 
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of  children  can  generally  be  returned  to  relatives  who  have  good 
homes  and  are  able  to  give  the  children  proper  care  and  training; 
those  without  relatives,  or  whose  relative's  would  be  improper 
guardians,  can  be  placed  out  in  free  family  homes  where  they  are 
received  and  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  and  small  children 
are  generally  legally  adopted.  Frequently  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren are  found  who  can  be  sent  to  the  State  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  where  they  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
and  given  the  special  care  and  training  that  they  need.  Fre- 
quently it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  families,  es- 
pecially those  of  widows  with  little  children  who  can  be  assisted 
by  public  or  private  charity  to  maintain  their  homes  and  care 
for  the  children,  rather  than  to  have  the  children  committed  at  a 
much  greater  expense  to  private  institutions.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  it  I  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  different 
agencies,  which  can  be  obtained  at  our  central  office. 

To  carry  on  such  work  properly  requires  the  full  time  of  a 
strong  and  capable  agent,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  to  this 
audience  that  a  superintendent  of  the  poor,  with  all  his  multiform 
duties,  cannot  give  such  work  the  time  and  attention  that  it  re- 
quires. But,  while  he  cannot  do  the  work  properly  alone,  it 
cannot  be  done  without  him.  He  must  stand  behind  it  with  his 
authority,  as  he  stands  behind  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
almshouse.  The  agent  has  no  rights  except  what  are  derived 
from  him,  and  these  are  all  the  rights  he  needs,  and  all  that  we 
ask  for.  I  think  it  very  creditable  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
poor  in  the  counties  where  we  have  agencies  for  children,  to  be 
able  to  say  truthfully  that  all  the  power  we  need  is  the  power  to 
inform  and  advise  the  superintendent,  because  when  our  advice  is 
good  he  almost  always  takes  it,  and  when  our  information  is 
correct  and  complete  he  acts  on  it,  or  authorizes  us  to  act  for  him. 
Sometimes  a  superintendent  of  the  poor  to  whom  we  have  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  having  an  agency  established  in  this 
county,  has  asked  us  frankly  what  would  happen  if  he  wanted  one 
thing  and  the  agent  another,  and  we  have  always  replied  that,  of 
course,  his- decision  must  be  final,  unless  it  were  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  to  be  referred  to  the  board  of  supervisors.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  matters  ever  yet  referred  to  the  super- 
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visors  have  not  been  matters  of  disagreement  between  the  super- 
intendent and  the  agent,  but  matters  where  they  agreed  as  to  what 
was  desirable,  but  where  a  question  of  the  expense  was  involved 
and  the  superintendent  did  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
incurring  the  expense,  without  special  authority  from  the  county 
board. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  there  is  work  enough  for  such  an 
agent  in  the  smaller  counties  with  comparatively  few  dependents. 
We  think  that  any  county,  where  there  are  more  than  twenty  de- 
pendent children,  needs  an  agent  for  dependent  children  working 
full  time.  In  any  county  where  there  are  fewer  than  twenty  de- 
pendent children,  one  of  two  courses  should  be  followed :  Either  a 
capable  person  should  be  employed  on  part  time  —  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  get  such  people  —  or  else  an  agent  should  be  employed 
on  full  time,  devoting  part  of  her  time  to  work  for  children,  and 
the  rest  to  such  other  public  charitable  work  as  most  needs  to  be 
done.  It  is  seldom  realized  how  much  wort  there  is  in  every 
county  in  this  State  which  is  crying  for  attention  from  people  who 
understand  how  to  do  it 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  probation  work  —  suspending  the 
sentence  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  committed  an  offense  and  turn- 
ing him  or  her  over  to  Borne  competent  person  to  be  reformed  at 
home  rather  than  in  an  institution.  The  trouble  with  sending  a 
delinquent  child  to  a  reformatory  is,  that  when  he  comes  out  he 
has  to  adjust  himself  all  over  again  to  life  in  the  world,  with  the 
stigma  upon  him  of  having  served  a  term  in  such  an  institution, 
and  without  the  restraint  he  has  become  accustomed  to  there, 
The  advantage  of  reforming  the  offender  at  home  is  that  he  is 
being  all  the  time  fitted  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  that  He  must 
meet  in  life.  Sometimes  the  child's  delinquency  is  found  to  be 
due  to  some  maladjustment  at  home  that  an  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic visitor  can  correct.  Perhaps  the  parents  need  advice  and 
help  as  much  as  the  child.  Putting  the  child  on  probation,  in  the 
care  of  a  well-qualified  probation  officer,  gives  him  another  chance 
under  the  friendly  guidance  of  someone  older  and  wiser  who  tries 
to  understand  his  difficulty  and  help  him  to  overcome  his  faults, 
and  who,  in  addition,  has  the  authority  to  remand  him  to  court 
and  recommend  his  commitment  to  a  reformatory  if  he  shows 
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himself  intractable  at  home.  There  are  many  children  in  every 
community  who  would  be  benefited  by  being  put  on  probation, 
and  there  is  no  work  which  agents  can  undertake  which  is  more 
preventive  of  evil  than  this  probation  work. 

There  is  no  form  of  charity  that  more  greatly  needs  to  be 
looked  into,  and  better  organized  than  public  outdoor  relief,  and 
in  connection  with  such  work  an  agent  for  dependent  children  U 
well  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  superintendents  and  overseers  of  the  poor.  Some  of  our 
agents,  notably  the  one  in  Rockland  county,  have  helped  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor  by  investigating,  at  his  request, 
many  of  the  families  or  individuals  who  are  relieved  in  their 
homes,  and  where  this  cooperation  has  been  possible,  large 
economies  of  public  money  have  been  made. 

Ordinarily  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  give  compara- 
tively little  outdoor  relief.  It  is  the  town  overseers  to  whom  is 
intrusted  that  most  .delicate  and  difficult  branch  of  charity  — 
assisting  the  needy  family  or  individual  at  home;  a  branch  of 
charity  that  is  usually  undertaken  in  large  cities,  only  by  highly 
trained  experts  who  make  it  a  life  profession.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  overseer  of  the  poor  entering  this  profession,  (and  it  if, 
in  my  opinion,  as  much  of  a  profession  as  law  or  medicine,  and  no 
more  to  be  lightly  taken  up  than  either  of  these,)  entering  it 
without  any  more  equipment  than  ordinary  common  sense  and 
good  intentions  is  likely  to  make  a  great  many  mistakes. 

As  an  example  of  how  a  trained  agent  for  children  can  help  in 
such  a  situation,  I  will  instance  our  recent  and  still  continuing 
experience  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  Last  July  the  llont- 
gomery  'county  board  of  supervisors  and  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  cooperated  in  establishing  a  county  agency  for  de- 
pendent children,  and  a  capable  young  woman  was  employed  a- 
agent  to  look  into  the  circumstances  of  the  dependent  children  of 
the  county,  then  some  twenty-five  in  number.  Our  attention 
being  directed  to  this  locality,  we  soon  discovered  a  remarkable 
situation  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  This  city,  with  about  ST.O^o 
inhabitants,  appeared  to  be  spending  about  $20,000  a  year  for 
out  door  relief.  We  compared  this  with  the  amount  expended  by 
the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  a  city  of  about  the  same  size,  which 
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spent  last  yeaT  about  $3,000  for  outdoor  relief.  Our  experience 
with  other  cities,  with  which  we  were  acquainted,  indicated  that 
the  figures  for  Amsterdam  were  as  excessive  as  this  comparison 
would  seem  to  indicate.  The  city  officials  were  found  to  be  some- 
what exercised  over  the  situation,  and  were  easily  persuaded  to 
make  a  small  appropriation  for  an  investigation,  by  our  agent,  of 
the  existing  conditions.  This  investigation  developed  a  remark- 
able state  of  affairs.  No  dishonesty  or  wilful  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  was  indicated,  but  he  and  his 
predecessors  were  found  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  relief 
to  almost  everyone  requesting  it,  without  proper  investigation, 
A  family  or  individual,  once  entered  upon  the  list,  was  likely  to 
remain  there  and  to  be  given  continuous  relief  for  years  without 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  change  in  the  circumstances  had  not 
rendered  relief  unnecessary.  It  was  even  found  that  in  many 
cases  relief  orders  were  mailed  to  the  applicants,  and  that  this 
had  been  going  on  for  years,  though  the  need  for  the  relief  had 
completely  ceased  soon  after  the  time  of  the  original  application. 
Relief  was  found  to  be  given  in  many  instances  to  families  with 
several  able-bodied  working  members  who  brought  in  a  comfort- 
able income.  The  results  of  this  preliminary  investigation  were 
so  startling  that  the  city  was  glad  to  make  a  larger  appropriation 
for  permanent  assistance  in  the  office  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor, 
and  the  agent  for  dependent  children,  who  had  ao  successfully 
undertaken  this  work,  was  put  in  charge,  with  an  assistant  to 
relieve  ber  in  connection  with  the  work  for  dependent  children. 
On  February  1st,  before  the  investigation  was  made,  nearly  two 
hundred  separate  orders  were- issued  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor. 
On  March  1st,  the  agent,  with  the  overseer  in  his  office  and  by 
securing  a  statement  from  each  applicant,  of  the  makeup  of  the 
family,  and  of  its  present  needs,,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  orders  to  68.  The  financial  saving  is  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  amount  expended  for  relief  in  June,  1908,  and  in 
June,  1909.  Last  year  the  amount  was  $998.84,  this  year  it  was 
$596.35,  a  reduction  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  city  is  paying 
$75  a  month  for  the  services  of  the  agent  who  is  responsible  for 
this  reduction.  The  financial  advantage  to  the  city  is  obvious. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  at  last  a  halt  has  been 
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called  in  this  long-continued,  most  unfortunate  and  unnecessary 
pauperizing  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  families  who 
could  be  and  should  be  completely  self-aupporting.  Perhaps 
there  are  other  cities  [that  need  such  work  as  sorely  as  the  city  of 
Amsterdam. 

The  experience  that  we  have  had  in  the  nine  counties  and  towns 
where  we  have  agencies  at  the  present  time,  and  our  investigations 
in  some  of  the  other  counties  where  we  hope  to  establish  them,  has 
led  us  to  believe  that  every  county  needs  at  least  one  professional 
charity  worker  in  addition  to  the  public  officials.  Our  agencies 
are  typical  of  many  different  conditions;  they  are  located  from 
Long  Island  to  the  central  part  of  the  State.  They  serve. both 
large  and  small  communities.  The  number  of  children  under 
their  supervision  varies  from  25  in  Montgomery  county  to  600 
in  Oneida  county.  The  seven  county  agencies  are  in  Rockland, 
Dutchess,  Columbia,  Schenectady,  Montgomery,  Herkimer  and 
Oneida.  The  two  town  agencies  are  in  Newburgh,  which  has 
been  in  existence  fifteen  years,  and  in  Oyster  Bay,  which  began 
last  week.  Any  superintendent  or  supervisor  desiring  to  have 
such  an  agency  in  his  county,  is  asked  to  write  to  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  at  its  central  office  in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  in  New  York  City,  and  our  Superintendent  of  County 
Agencies,  Miss  H.  Ida  Curry,  will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  visit 
any  part  of  the  State  where  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency 
seems  feasible.  ' 

Mh.  Weisz: 

I  beg  your  indulgence  for  just  a  moment.  I  note  on  the  pro- 
gram there  is  to  be  a  session  to-morrow  morning  at  9:30.  I 
think  you  all  realize  that  there  are  many  who  wish  to  leave  here 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  would  suggest  that  we  finish  up  our 
business  to-day,  so  that  the  people  who  have  to  go,  can  get  away. 

Mb.  Bakes: 

Without  interrupting  the  discussions  the  committee  on  or- 
ganization would  like  to  make  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  on  organization  respectfully  reports  as  fol- 
lows : 
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For  President,  A.  C.  Sutherland,  Orange  county. 

For  First  Vice-President,  C.  E.  Dodge,  Chautauqua  county. 

For  Second  Vice-President,  F.  J.  Lattimore,  Cayuga  county. 

For  Secretary,  C.  E.  Weisz,  New  York  City. 

For  Treasurer,  H.  S.  Sisson,  Erie  county. 

(Signed)  JONATHAN  BAKER, 

W.  W.  EIDEN, 
H.  D.  NOTTINGHAM, 
A.  D.  SMITH, 
PATRICK  REDMOND, 

Committee. 
Mr.  Baker: 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  election  be  made  by  ballot. 
I  would  move  you  that  the  secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  names 
of  the  officers  read. 

•A  Gentleman: 

■     I  second  the  motion. 

The  President: 
You  will  please — 

A  Gentleman  : 

The  motion  has  not  been  put  to  the  body  of  the  people  here. 
The  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  but  not  put  before  the  people. 

Mr.  Weisz: 

Question,  Mr.  President. 

The  President: 

You  hear  the  question;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

Mb.  Baser: 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  election  be  made  by  ballot — 

A  Gentleman: 

I  don't  ask  for  that  I  I  ask  that  you  ask  for  the  vote  of  the 
people. 
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As  I  understand  it  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  conven- 
tion are  not  entitled  to  vote;  it  is  the  officers  — 

Me.  Lodge: 

To  save  time  and  stop  this  discussion  I -would  suggest  the 
president  put  the  question  to  the  convention  now. 

The  Peesident  : 

The  question  is:  "Shall  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
names  of  the  officers  as  read  ?  "  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
say  "  Aye."  Those  opposed  "  No."  It  seems  to  be  carried  and 
ia  carried.    We  will  now  have  the  report-  of  the  treasurer. 

Me.  Ives: 

(Reads  report  as  follows:) 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER  FOR  1909. 

1008.  Disbursements. 

June  26 — Express  on   books 60 

C.  V.  Lodge,  for  printing 26  35 

July   10 — F.  C.  Eastman,  stenographer 35  0O 

Salary  Sec.  and  Treas 75  00 

Telephone,  stamps,  expenses 4  32 

Printing  proceedings 201  25 


Receipts. 

Contributions  at  convention   250  00 

Received  since  convention    50  00 

Balance  in  treasury  as  per  last  report 19  42 


Due  treasurer,  June  22,  1909. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  W.  IYES, 

Treasurer. 
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IIh.  Ives: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
you  most  cordially  for  the  treatment  which  I  have  received  during 
the  nineteen  years  I  have  been  in  this  organization.  You  have 
nobly  stood  by  me;  and  this  is  one  of  the  years  I  have  been  obliged 
to  report  a  deficiency  in  the  treasury. 

A  Gentlemen: 

I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  as  read. 


The  secretary  finds  one  ballot  east  for  the  list  of  officers  as 
read  by  ilr.  Baker. 

11k.  Weisz: 

Mr.  President. —  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention, but,  since  time  and  death  are  no  respecters  of  persons, 
1  want  to  say  that  I  thank  this  convention  upon  electing  me  to 
the  office  of  secretary,  and  I  can  only  trust  to  the  good  advice  and 
assistance  that  experience  has  brought  to  our  good  brother,  Ives  — 
I  trust  that  I  shall  make  as  good  a  secretary  as  he  has  been  in 
times  gone  by.  I  regret  sincerely  that  he  has  found  it  necessary 
to  retire,  and  that  the  burden  of  life  has  crowded  him  to  that  line 
to  which  we  all  must  come  at  some  time.  I  trust,  however,  that 
his  days  may  continue  so  that  he  may  enjoy  many  a  good  conver- 
sation with  those  with  whom  he  has  associated  during  the  past 
eighteen  or  twenty  years.  He  is  worthy  of  the  commendation 
of  this  organization,  worthy  of  their  assistance,  and  I  trust,  when 
I  shall  have  concluded  the  duties  of  my  new  office,  that  I  shall  be 
as  worthy  as  he.  I  beg  him  to  assist  me  in  my  undertaking.  I 
also  trust  for  the  assistance  of  every  superintendent  and  every 
supervisor  or  member  of  this  body,  that  I  may  succeed  as  well 
as  our  good  brother  Ives  has.  and  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  tendered  him. 

Miss  Clark: 

I  second  the  motion. 
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The  motion  was  put  by  the  president,  and  carried  unanimously 
by  a  rising  vote. 

Me.  Ives: 

Again,  I  thank  you. 

The  President: 

TMb  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Miss  H.  Ida  Curry, 

Miss  Cubby  : 

The  dining  room  will  not  be  open  for  ten  minutes  and  I  prom- 
ise you  I  will  not  take  five. 

In  the  work  the  county  agents  have  to  do,  the  work  divides 
itself  into  three  heads : 

First:  The  prevention  of  dependents  —  of  children  getting  into 
the  institutions.  That  to  me  is  the  most  important  thing  a  county 
agent  has  to  do. 

Second:  Returning  the  children  to  their  own  family  and  rela- 
tives. That  seems  to  me  the  next  most  important  thing  an  agent 
can  do. 

Third :  Placing  such  children  in  free  homes,  for  adoption,  as 
have  no  homes  to  which  they  can  be  returned. 

In  selecting  these  homes  it  is  extremely  important  that  certain 
well-defined  lines  should  be  followed. 

In  the  first  paper  of  the  morning  reference  was  made  that  this 
placing  be  left  in  the  hands  of  institutions.  There  is  no  one  that 
will  speak  a  better  word  for  institutions;  but  they  are  not  equipped 
to  do  the  business  of  -the  placing-out  work.  They  have  not  all  the 
best  officers.  There  are  a  few  exceptions.  The  work  often- 
times falls  upon  the  already  very  busy  superintendent  or  some 
volunteer.  That  work  is  sometimes  most  excellently  done  by  these 
people;  but  the  institution  is  not  equipped  to  do  the  regular  plac- 
ing-out work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  institutions  do  not 
attempt  to  place  a  ebild  until  they  are  about  fourteen  years  old. 
They  keep  them  in  the  institution  until  that  age,  and  then  they 
attempt  to  place  them  in  homes.  Then  it  is  the  danger  conies,  of 
placing  them  where  they  are  wanted  —  too  often  merely  for  the 
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work  they  will  perform.  That  is  the  most  important  point. 
When  a  child  is  not  taken  away  from  an  institution  until  it  is  ten 
years  old,  it  is  usually  taken  for  the  work  it  will  perform.  There- 
fore, it  is  extremely  necessary  that  when  a  child  has  no  proper 
relations,  or  relatives  of  any  kind,  to  whom  it  can  be  returned,  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  family  home  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

The  oversight  of  the  child  is  also  most  important  whether  it 
is  returned  to  its  family,  or  placed  in  a  free  home.  It  is  important 
that  that  family  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  authorities.  Very  fre- 
quently the  county  agency  will  put  a  child  back  with  its  parents 
on  certain  conditions;  and  by  frequent  visits  that  whole  family 
is  brought  up  to  a  higher  tone. 

The  agencies  are  also  very  particular  not  to  return  a  child  to 
a  bad  family  home.  It  is  just  as  important  to  keep  a  child  from 
going  back  to  his  own  people  as  it  i3  to  take  it  away  from  them 
when  they  are  not  proper  people  to  have  the  care  of  the  child.  It 
is  by  that  means  —  by  oversight,  that  such  excellent  work  is  done ; 
and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  them  come  and  report  to  us  so 
the  child  may  be  rescued  from  that  environment. 

It  sometimes  happens  —  the  law  does  not  compel  a  superin- 
tendent to  return  a  child  to  a  home  —  but  Bometimes  complicated 
circumstances  will  arise,  making  it  seem  necessary  to  take  that 
class  of  cases  to  the  court  and  get  the  court  to  commit  the  child 
so  it  may  be  cared  for.  I  would  be  glad  to  speak  more  in  detail 
on  the  work  at  any  time. 

Just  as  an  instance  of  leaving  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the 
institution,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  child  shall  be  placed  —  this 
was  brought  to  my  attention  recently.  A  very  excellent  family 
home  was  found  for  a  boy  who  was  in  an  institution.  This  child 
bad  been  committed  to  the  institution  some  time  before.  The  head 
of  the  institution  refused  to  let  the  child  go.  Further  investiga- 
tion showed  that  this  institution  was  to  give  an  entertainment  on 
the  4th  of  July,  and  they  wanted  the  boy  to  play  for  them  in  the 
fife  and  drum  corps.  I  have  handled  a  great  many  children's 
entertainments,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  on  hand  for  their 
part ;  but,  to  hold  this  child  in  that  institution  and  have  the  county 
paying  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  for  five  or  six  weeks,  so 
they  might  have  him  in  their  entertainment,  seems  perfectly  ludi- 
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crous.     I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  boy  go  back  and 
ylay  —  I  would  help  pay  his  expenses. 

This  committee  of  the  superintendent  and  two  of  the  super- 
visors seems  to  me  to  be  very  impractical.  Alore  expert  judg- 
ment must  be  used  in  the  matter  of  placing  than  can  possibly  be 
given  in  that  way.  In  my  opinion,  I  feel  that  the  only  possible 
way  to  have  the  work  done  satisfactorily  is  to  have  expert  assist- 
ance, such  as  is  given  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the.  work.     (Applause.) 

Mb.  Weibz: 

I  beg  to  ask  permission  to  withhold  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  until  the  banquet  this  evening. 

Hon.  V.  E.  Peckham,  Jamestown: 

Mr.  President,  can  I  make  a  little  suggestion!  There  is  one 
important  fact,  to  my  mind,  that  has  been  omitted  in  reference  to 
placing  these  children,  and,  at  some  future  time,  when  there  is 
more  time,  I  would  like  to  hear  that  discussed.  I  refer  to  the 
maintaining  the  identity  of  the  child,  so  that  it  may  know,  when 
it  is  old  enough,  who  he  or  she  is. 

I  want  to  cite,  in  brief,  two  persons  that  I  know  —  One,  a  lady, 
who  is  about  87  or  90  years  old.  She  was  married  to  a  man 
who  was  very  wealthy,  and  they  had  five  or  six  children.  That 
woman  to-day  does  not  know  who  she  is  or  who  her  parents  were. 
She  does  not  know  her  age,  and  yet  she  is  a  bright,  intelligent 
woman. 

I  have  a  client  in  my  charge  at  the  present  time,  who  was  taken 
by  a  very  good  family  in  Pennsylvania,  when  she  was  being  taken 
by  her  uncle  to  the  poorhouae  in  Pennsylvania.  I  would  tell  you 
her  age  if  she  knew;  but  she  was  educated  in  a  home  conceived  in 
fraud  and  deception.  She  was  taught  to  believe  she  was  their 
child  and  that  the  people  who  had  possession  of  her  were  her 
father  and  mother.  Now,  that  girl  never  discovered  the  fraud 
that  had  been  perpetrated  upon  her  until  after  her  would-be  father 
died,  and  her  mother  came  to  probate  his  will.  She  came  to  me  tf* 
take  care  of  it  for  her.  I  told  her  she  must  tell  the  girl  who  she 
was,  but  she  didn't.    And,  five  years  after,  when  this  mother  diet). 
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I  bad  to  tell  the  girl  that  she  was  Dot  their  daughter,  and,  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  she  has  been  spending  all  her  earnings 
trying  to  find  out  who  she  is ;  she  wants  to  know  who  her  relatives 
are,  who  she  is;  and,  I  think,  sometimes  this  question  can  be 
brought  up  and  discussed  by  these  people  who  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do. 

Mb.  Tkott: 

I  know  a  case  on  the  opposite  side.  Our  society  placed  a  child 
in  a  home  in  the  west  a  number  of  years  ago.  In  the  correspond- 
ence that  was  kept  up  between  herself  and  the  society,  she  asked 
a  great  many  questions  in  regard  to  her  parents,  and  so  forth. 
The  correspondent,  to  some  extent,  did  not  answer  her  questions 
as  she  thought  they  ought  to  have  been  answered.  She  had  gained 
the  impression  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  some  rich  family,  and 
that  the  society  was  keeping  back  information  from  her.  She 
came  from  the  west  to  New  York  City,  and  to  our  office,  and,  in 
a  rather  unfriendly  spirit,  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  her  ques- 
tions were  not  aaswered,  and  so  forth,  and  if  there  was  anything 
kept  back  from  her  that  she  ought  to  know.  After  listening  to 
ber,  our  bookkeeper  took  the  record  down  and  showed  her  her  his- 
tory. After  looking  it  over  —  oh,  the  change  that  came  over  her ; 
it  is  beyond  description.  She  said:  "  I  don't  wonder  now  why 
you  kept  my  early  history  from  me,  and  I  see  now  how  very  fool- 
ish it  was  for  me  to  insist  upon  knowing  who  my  parents  were." 

Miss  Johnson  : 

I  have  a  very  important  question,  at  this  time,  I  wish  to  ask 
of  Mr,  Graham:  —  if  they  separate  the  nationalities  and  feed 
them  as  he  suggested  in  his  remarks?     (Applause.) 

Upon  motion,  seconded,  the  convention  voted  to  adjourn  to  the 
next  annual  meeting  in  June,  1910,  after  the  banquet  which  was 
to  be  given  Thursday  evening  by  the  members  of  Jefferson  county 
delegation  at  the  Columbian  hotel. 
Vol.  1  —  35 
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THURSDAY .  EVENING. , 

The  banquet  was  served  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  large  dining- 
room  was  crowded  to  its- limit  The  menu  was  an  excellent  one. 
The  several  toasts  were  responded  to  as  per  the  toast  liBt  furnished 
with  the  menu,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was  filled  by  the  Hon. 
V.  E.  Peckham. 

At  the  banquet  the  committees  on  resolutions  and  time  and 
plaoe>  reported  as  follows,-,  which  reports  were  accepted  by  unani- 
mous votea: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

TW- thirty-ninth  .annual  session  is  fully  recorded. as  a  success 
beneficially,  educationally,  and. by  the  large  attendance  —  wholly 
due- to  the.  progressive  efforts  and  .energetic  cooperation  of  aU  the 
superintendents  of  the  poor,  the  several  boards  of  supervisors,  com- 
missioners of  charities,  and  the  president  of  the  Letchworth  Vil- 
lage Commisaion,  to  the  residents  of  the  City  of  Watertown,  and 
the  county  of  Jefferson,  and  the  host  of  the  Columbian  hotel,  Mr. 
L.  A.  Johnson. 

Special  mention  is  due  to  Mr.  Dunaway,  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  of  arrangements;  Mr.  P.  Redmond,  commissioner  of 
charities  of  the  city  of  Watertown,  for  our  pleasurable  stay  at 
Thousand  Island  Park ;  to  Mr.  C.  V.  Lodge,  chairman  on  topics, 
for  his  usual  good  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  several  subjects,  and 
to  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Stewart,  Hon.  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  Dr.  John 
A.  Kingsbury,  Dr.  W.  T.  Shanahan,  Dr.  W.  O.  Stillman,  Miss 
Helen  L.  Johnson,  Mr.  H.  D.  Nottingham,  Miss  Mary  Vida 
Clark  and  C.  E.  Weisz,  for  their  able  presentation  of  the  several 
(■ubjects  assigned  to  them  and  their  cheerfulness  in  complying  with 
the  request  of  the  committee  on  topics. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  announce  that  death  has  knocked  at 
the  door  and  called  our  respected  associate,  Lyman  M.  Brown,  of 
Lewis  county,  to  that  land  whence  none  return;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we  make  record  of  our  loss  and  express  our 
sympathy  to  those  who  are  left  behind. 
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We  regret  the  loss  of  the  valued  services  of  our  time-honored 
associate  and  secretary,  James  W.  Ives,  who,  after  a  term  of  21 
fears'  attendance;  two  years  of.  that  term  as  .president  and  19 
rears  as  the  secretary  of  this  association,  ha8,  because  of  ill  health 
md  burdened  time,  decided  to  vacate  the  office  of  secretary. 
rheref  ore,  be  it 

Resolved;  That  this  association  tender  its  many  thankB  for 
lis  past  services,  and  give  him  every  assurance  of  our  lasting 
riendahip  and  encouragement,  and  best  wishes  for  the  speedy 
estorafcion  of  his  good  health  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  which, 
t  is  the  prayer  of  all,  will  be  happy  and  profitable  to  him  and  his 
ovable  wife. 

Resolved  :  That  our  thanks  be  tendered  to  all  who  have,  in  any 
articular,  made  our  stay  joyful.     Be  it  also 

Resolved:  That  our  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  press  for  their 
ourteous  and  satisfactory  treatment  in  reporting  the  proceedings 
f  the  several  sessions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

By  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OX  TIME  AND  PLACE. 
Thousand  Island  Park,  June  24,  1909. 

The  committee  on  time  and  place,  appointed  by  the  chairman 
:  the  convention,  has  selected,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
invention,  Niagara  Falls,  Niagara  county,  as  the  place  for  the 
•xt  annual  convention;  and  the  time,  June  23  to  June  26,  1910. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  "W.  Collins, 

Chairman. 
S.  W.  Peabse, 

Secretary. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENCIES. 
Report  op  the  Eeie  Count?  Agents. 
Our  work  continues  to  grow  in  favor  and  it  meets  the  heart? 
sympathy  of  the  people  as  they  become  convinced  that  our  aim 
is  to  readjust,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  the  evil  resulting  from 
the  wrong  conditions  of  society,  in  restoring  the  homeless,  friend- 
less, destitute  child  to  proper,  normal  conditions. 

The  boarding  system  has  been  a  decided  success,  and  has  indeed 
become  a  necessity.  We  are  often  asked  to  remove  a  troublesome 
child  from  the  orphan  asylum;  the  boarding  house  saves  him  from 
the  reformatory.  On  the  farm,  or  in  the  town,  with  plenty  of 
scope  for  hiB  energies,  he  often  becomes  the  most  desirable  citizeru 
and  if  he  does  not  remain  in  the  boarding  house,  some  friend  or 
neighbor  will  give  him  a  home. 

We  use  every  effort  to  keep  the  children  out  of  correctional 
institutions,  to  keep  families  together,  to  help  mothers  to  care  for 
their  children,  and  to  bring  to  justice  the  destroyers  of  homes  and 
happiness. 

We  are  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor, 
and  have  many  opportunities  to  "  help  out "  in  ways  not  directly 
connected  with  child-placing. 

We  aim  to  visit  the  children  under  our  supervision  as  often  a; 
possible.  Looking  back  over  nearly  thirty  years  of  the  existence 
of  our  agency,  the  results  are  very  gratifying.  A  most  complete 
system  of  records  helps  us  to  obtain  speedy  information  in  regard 
to  all  children  who  are  wards  of  the  county. 

Margaret   Ccllen, 
Julia.  U.  Scoltic, 
Henbietta  M.  Wubtembueg, 
Jennie  R,  House, 

Erie  County  Agents, 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES  IN  ATTENDANCE. 
(as  begistebed.) 

Andrews,  M.  D.  (and  wife),  Supervisor Millbrook 

Adams,   Herbert  A Manlius 

Boyd,  E.  T.  (and  wife),  Supervisor Sodus 

Brooks,  D.  C,  Superintendent Spencer 

Bennington,  J.  E.   (and  wife) Batavia 

Baker,  Jonathan  (and  wife),  Almshouse  Keeper Yaphank 

Bigalow,  A.  C  (and  wife),  Snpt.  and  Matron Lockport 

Black,  Newton  (and  wife) Stanley 

Bull,  Mary  J Newburgh 

Brophy,  Jas.  W.,  Supervisor  Erie  Co Lancaster 

Carman,  I.  P.  (and  wife),  Superintendent Oak  Summit 

Cole,  Charles  L.  (and  wife) Pleasant  Valley 

Craft,  G.  H.  (and  wife),  Superintendent Oakfield 

Crosman,  Cortland,  Superintendent Alexander 

Curry,  Ida  H.,  S.  C.  A.  A New  York 

Collins,  W.  W.  (and  wife),  Superintendent Newburgh 

Cullen,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Agent,  F.  P.  C Buffalo 

Diilenbaek,  William  (and  wife) Fonda 

Dunaway,  F.  P.  (and  wife)  . Watertown 

Davis,  Mary  E New  Paltz 

Dalrymple,  Isaac  (and  wife),  Superintendent Preston 

Devendorf,  Mrs.  C.  B.  and  F.  B .' Watertown 

Dorley,  C.  E Dewittville 

Deacon,  Mary  A.,  S.  C.  A.  A New  York  City 

Dodge,  Florence  R. Dewittville 

Dodge,  C.  E.,  Superintendent Dewittville 

Ellis,  C.  E Camillus 

Eastman,  F.  E.  (and  wife) Warsaw 

Everingham,  Amelia  (Hospital)    Onondaga 

Emory,  Archer  B ■ Buffalo 

Flore,  Edward    Buffalo 

Grumsby,  C.  T Palmyra 

Grunder,   D.    C Angelica 

Grunder,  Mrs.  D.  C,  Matron Angelica 

Griffin,  E.  W.   (and  wife) Batavia 
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Guy,  Miss  E.  W.,  S.  C.  A.  A New  York  Clh 

Gates,  A.  C,  Superintendent Cantra 

Gates,  Mrs.  A.  0 i Oantw. 

Gates,  Miss  Nellie Canton 

Graham,  Hugh  P Coh«^ 

Grobe,  George Cnhoe 

Goler,  Amelia  M.,  A.  of  C.  A.  S Rochester 

Gilmore,  J.  J.  (and  wife),  Supt.  of  Livingston  Co Gene*t-> 

Grannis,  Florence  A.,  Co.  Supt.  for  Placing  Dependent 

Children Onondaga 

Hart,  T.  A.  (and  wife),  keeper  and  matron Linden 

Hqrnbeck,   Fred   C PoUphkeepsU' 

Hickey,  Frank  B.  Com.  of  Charities Yoiiker? 

Hill,  Robert  W.,  Secretary  State  Board-  of  Charities Albany 

Hitchcock,  D.  W.  (and  daughter)   Poiighkeepsk 

Hillman,  Geo.,  Supt  of  Poor Gloversville 

Heilbronn,  Martin,  Keeper  Erie  Co.  Almshouse Buffalo 

Heilbronn,  Martin  (Mrs.)    Buffal*' 

Healey,  M.  J Biiffal" 

Holmwood,  Frank  T Orchard  Park 

Holmwood,  F.  T.  (Mrs.) Orchard  Park 

House,  Mrs.  Jennie  R.,  A.  F.  P.  C Holland 

Ives,  J.  W . . Java    Yillap- 

Johnson,  E.   G Watertowj 

Kirkbride,  Franklin  B.,  Letchworth  Vilage New  York  City 

Kyeor,  W.  P Machia? 

Kysor,  Lettie    (Mrs.)    ilachia? 

Krehbiel,  Theodore Clarence  Centre 

Kirkpatrick,   Jno.   J Patchogne 

Longalobe,   S.   A.    (and  wife) OakfitJJ 

Loudon,  Annie  (Miss),  Montgomery  Co.  A.  IX  C Amsterdam 

Loche  (Mrs.) ' Buffal. 

Lapp  (Mrs.) Swormville 

Lodge,  C.  V.,  Supt.  Monroe  Co Rochester 

Lodge,  Mrs.  C.  V Rochester 

Leo,  Thomas Syracuse 

Long.  Miss  Jessie  E.  A.  D.  C "White  Plain^ 

Lawrence,  Wm.  C East  View 

Lewis,  C.  L.  (and  wife) Naples 
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Lattimore,  F.  (and  wife)   Auburn 

LeFevre,  Bertha New  Paltz 

Lainbart,  Addison  (and  wife) Owego,  Tioga  Co. 

Miller,  G.  D.   (and  wife) Waverly 

Murphy,  M.  J.,  Supervisor Geneseo 

Miller,  J.  B.  (Dr.),  Supervisor Genesee  Co. 

McVean,  Archie  (and  wife) Leroy 

Martin,   G.  W.,   Com.   City New  York 

Mix  (Mrs.)  Police  Matron  Batavia 

Nichols,  W.  H 

Northrop,  Rufus  R Onondaga 

Northrop,  Mrs.  Rufus  R '. .Onondaga 

Newcomb,  Fred  T.,  Superintendent Cortland  Co. 

Nottingham,  H.  D.,  Supt Syracuse 

Orwen,  Mary  R.,  Sec.  of  O.  A.  S Rochester 

Owen,  H.  B.  (and  wife),  Supervisor,  Chemung  Co.  .Beaver  Dams 

Parsons,  Geo.  W.  (wife  and  daughter) Orleans 

Phillips  (Mrs.)    Swormville 

Perry,  W.  A Putnam  Valley 

Pollard,  W.  A.  (and  wife),  Keeper  and  Matron. .  .  .Bingham ton 

Pearse,  S.  W.  (and  wife),  Supt.  Saratoga  Co Ballston  Spa. 

Page,   Levi  A .'Seneca   Castle 

Page,  Jessie  B.  (Miss)    Seneca  Castle 

Rogers,  Wm.  C.  (and  wife),  Supt.  State  and  Alien  Poor. Albany 

Rundell,  Gus  C.  (Supt) Kingston 

River  (Mrs.) Holland 

Rowley,  Jno.  W.,  Supt.  of  Poor Malone 

Reed,  S.  B.   (and  wife) Geneva 

Reed,  Helen  S Geneva 

Reynolds,  Frank  S Purdys 

Redmond,  Patrick  (and  wife) Watertown 

Stanley,  E.  C,  Keeper,  Wyoming  Co Varysburg 

Stanley,  E.  C,  (Mrs.),  Matron  Wyoming  Co Varysburg 

Slee,  G.  M.   (and  wife) Milliston 

Stewart,  Wm.  R.,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Charities .  New  York  City 

Smith,  Arthur  L.,  Supt.  of  Poor Auburn 

Sheedy,  John  J Syracuse 

Shultz,  Byron , Mexico 
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Stone,  C.  A.,  Supt Mexico 

Sisson,  H.  S.,  Supt.  of  Poor  Erie  Co Buffalo 

Smith,  Ira  W Springrille 

Scoltic,  Miss  Julia  M.,  A.  F.  P.  C Buffalo 

Smith,  A.  D Whallonsburg 

Smith,  B.  E.  (Mrs.),  Essex  Co.  Home Whallonsburg 

Smith,   Mary   (Miss) Whallonsburg 

Simmons,  Ralph  M.   (and  wife) Canandaigua 

Simmons,   Esther  A Canandaigua 

Strong,  L.  T.,  Supt.  of  Poor  Lewis  Co. Turin 

Sutherland,  A.  C,  Supt  Orange -Co Goshen 

Tolley,  Ira  T.,  Greene  Co Cairo 

Townsend,  A.  C Kent  Cliff 

Tindall,  J.  W.  (and  wife) Lyons 

Townsend,  W.  H Yates  Co. 

Tenney,  Ellen  L.,  Statistician,  State  Board  of  Charities.  .Albany 
Trott,  G.,  Agent  C.  A.  S. 

Van  Benthuysen,  Elmer   Amber 

Van.  Orden,  C.  L.  (and  wife) New  Paltz 

Weisz,  C.  E.,  foot  East  26th  St,  New  York  City 

36  Bay  20th  St.,  Bath  Beach,  Brooklyn 

WilBon,  G.  J.  (and  wife) South  Butler 

Ward,    Jesse    Chaffee 

Wiirtemburg,  Henrietta  M.,  A.  F.  P.  C. Erie  Co. 

Wing,  Geo.  T.,   Supt Bliss 

Young,  Geo. Syracuse 
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AGENCY  FOB  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  OF  MONTGOMERY  CODNTT 40B 

AGENCY  FOB  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  OF  SCHENECTADY  CODNTY 406 

ALBANY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 470,  476,  477,  481 

108 

ALIEN  POOR  (Bee  Poor,  Allen). 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 617,  S18,  022,  073 

ALMSHOUSES. 

Address  delivered   at   Contention   of  County    Superintendents  ol  toe   Pool 
on  "Almshouse  Administration  " - 960-867 

Improvement*  In      109-110 

Inspection  of   .    10ft 

Purpose  at 1 10 

Report  of  committee  on    489-448 

Report  of  commissioner  of : 

First  District 436-440 

Second   District  487-471 

Third  District   47»-#81 

Fourth   District   488-491 

Fifth  District 4V3-001 

Sixth  District   608-006 

Seventh   Iristrict   607-618 

Eighth  District   610-622 

Ninth  District 628-630 

ALMSHOUSES  AND  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS. 

In  tne  First  Judicial  District,  report  of  visitation  of 439-440 

In  the  Second  Judicial  District,  report  of  visitation  of ,467-471 

AMBULANCE  SERVICE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


A  PPROPRIATIONS. 

Needed  to  complete   State  institutions 22-23 

Recommended   for  1810-1811 . 88 

For  Board  (See  State  Board  of  Charities). 

BALDWIN,  JR.,  COMMISSIONER  JOSEPH  C. 

Address x 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings .' 4 

Report  on  almshouses  In  Ninth  Judirlsl  District 023-080 

BEDFORD  GUILD  DISPENSARY,  BBOOKLYN 406 

HELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOSPITALS. 

Improvements  completed  and  planned 114-115.  4SO-4S1 

Report  of  visitation  of 402-466 

SCHOOL 116 
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BENEFICIARIES   IN   INSTITUTION  a.  run 

Number  anil  classification  of 27 -SS 

Statistical    table    It 

BETHESDA  HOME    Ill 

BLIND. 

Report  of  committee  on  the .153-557 

BOLTON,  MBS.  ANNIE  G. 

Address I 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 4 

BOND  IS8TJE8. 

For  extension  and  completion  of  State  charitable  and  reformatory  inadtD- 
tlona 11 

BRADFORD  STREET   HOSPITAL 134,  481,  110 

BROOKLYN  HEBREW  DISPENSARY   SOCIETY 1!» 

BUFFALO    ASSOCIATION    FOR    RELIEF    AND    CONTROL    OF    TUBERCU- 
LOSIS   126-127 

BUFFALO   COLUMBUS    1 

BUREAU  OF  I 

CARE   OF  BENEFICIARIES .' 408-110 

CATHOLIC    HOME    BUREAU 385 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE B17,  819,  528.  574 

CAYUGA   COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE B09,  510.  SI! 

CENTRAL  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  TUBERCULOSIS  PAVILION 1*7 

CENTRAL  NEW   YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR   DEAF-MUTES.   ROME. 

Location 103 

PnplH : 

Number 10! 

Sex '. 10J 

CHARITABLE  LEGISLATION  (See  Legislation). 

CHARITIEB  AID  ASSOCIATION  (See  State). 

CHAUTAUQUA   COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 517.  510,  52J.  574 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 506.  S75 

CHENANGO   COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE Mt 

CHILDREN. 

Children's  Court    168-17! 

121.  416-411 

(See  Educational  Training.) 


Instttntlona  for,  distilled 1 

Papera  presented  at  State  Conference  relating  to 697-7 
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children  —  Continued :  faob. 

Papers     presented     at     Convention     of     County     Superintendents     of     the 

Poor 1081-  -108B 

Placed  oat 110,  119,  420-429,  768 

(Bee  Pin  ring-Out) 
Report  Of  committee  on  orphan  asylums  and  he-men  for 411-418 


1.  Manner  of  commitment  of 120 

2.  Manner  of  discharge  of ISO,  421 

8.  Number  cared  (or  during  last  five  years 121,  414 

4.  Sei,  civil  condition,  aie,  etc 416-418,  416-423 

Transferred  from  one  to  another  Institution 1S6-16T 

(See  State  Charities  Aid  Association.) 

CITY  BOMB,  BLACKWJBLL'S  ISLAND. 

Capacity 112 

Improvements 112-113,  134,  4B8 

Removal  of  able-bodied  Inmates  recommended. 112 

Unsatisfactory    conditions  of '■ 448 

CITY  HOSPITAL,  BLACEWELL'S  ISLAND. 

Improvements   completed    112,  4ST 

Improvements  planned   .' 452 

CLINTON  COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE 488-488,  481 

CLOTHING 409 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 475,  47*.  477,  481,  675 

COMMISSION  TO  SELECT  A  SITE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
CUSTODIAL, ASYLUM   (See  Letchworth  Village). 

COMMISSION    TO    SELECT   A    SITE    FOR    NEW   YORK    STATE   TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS  (See  New  York  State,  etc.). 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  BOARD   I  See  Stste  Board  of  Charities) I 

COMMITTEES  OF  BOARD    (See   State  Board  of  Charities). 

CONFERENCE    OF   CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTION    (See    New    York    State 
Conference). 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  STATUTORY  POWERS  OP  BOARD Tii-H 

CONSUMPTIVES. 

Report  of  committee  on  sanatoria  for 375-381 

CONVENTION    OF    THE    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    THE    POOR, 

THIRTY-NINTH B39-1006 

List  of : 

Delegates   In  attendance. .    1098-10SO 

OIBcera  and  committees  for  1B09-19I0 940 

Proceedings  of : 

Tuesday  morning  session : 

Address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Grant ....  .941-945 

Response  by  the  President,  Mr.  A.  C.  Sutherland 946 

Annual  address  of  the, President 945-948 

Tuesday  afternoon  session  : 

Address.     "Almshouse     Administration"     by     Hod,      William      R. 

Stewart 950-057 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Col  linn 967-959 
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convention  of  the  county  superintendents  op  the  poor, 

THIRTY-NINTH  —  Continued : 
Vsoceedlnga  Of  —  Continued: 

Tuesday  afternoon  session  —  Continued:  m,i 

Address,     "  Letch  worth     Village "     by     lion,     Franklin     B.     Kirk- 

Paper,  "  The  Dietary  and  the  Coat  of  Food  "  by  Miss  Johnmon . (MS-»<>> 

Discussion  opened  by  Ur.  Urundpr w» 

Wednesday  morning  session  : 

Paper,    "  County    Hospitals    for   Tutwrcu login "    by    Ur.    John    A. 
Kingsbury !!■»-]«■« 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Winer ..1MM-KK 

Paper,   "  Modern  Life  s«  ■  Factor  In  the  Production  of  Diseases 
Of  the  Nervous  System"  by  Dr.  William  T.  Shanahan 1013-1 MJ 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Hill l«l 

Wednesday  afternoon  seBslaD  : 

Paper,  "  PnoptsiKin  and  Vagrancy  "  by  Mr.  Nottingham 102*- l't" 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Baker 1Q> 

Paper,  "  The  Tramp  "  by  Mr.  Weiss IKW-lOiJ 

Thursday  morning  session  : 

Paper,  "  Problema  Connected  with  the  Placing  Out  of  Dependent 
Children"  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Stlllmen lOfli 

Paper,  "  County  Agencies  (or  Dependent  Children  "  by  Miss  M.  V. 
Clark 1075-10M 

Discussion  opened  by  MIhb  Curry 1088-10*- 

Treasurer'a  report  for  1009 

Thursday  evening : 

Report  of  committee  on  resolutions 

Report  of  committee  on  time  and  place 

Report  of  agencies 

CORTLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE *..  ., 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  POOH   (See  Convention  of). 

CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS,  BONYEA. 

Appropriations  recommended  lor  1010 

Capacity 

Expenditures   and    receipts T 

Patient  b  : 

coat  of  maintenance 

statistics  concerning    

Managers  of: 

attendance  at  meetings 

annual  report  of  board  of 209-35: 

Needs  of  , IS-S1 

Report  of  committee  on 903-** 

Superintendent  of Si 

CUMBERLAND  STREET   HOSPITAL «!■ 

DEAF  (Bee  Schools  for  the  Deaf). 

DEFECTIVES. 

State  control  of 675-*™ 

(See  Feebls-miadsd,  Epileptics,  etc.). 

DELAWARE  COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE 

DELINQUENTS   (See  Reformatories). 

Institutional  training  of  delinquent  girls 7*6- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INSPECT  J  ON  (Sec  Inflection  Department). 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  CHAItlTIES,   NEW  YORK  CITY   (See  New  York 
City). 

DEPARTMENT   OF  STATE,   ALIEN   AND   INDIAN    POOR    (See   Slate,   Allen, 
etc.). 

DEPENDENCY,  CAUSES  OF:  ttax. 

Statistics  of  cases  of  poor  persons  removed  from  State 305-398 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN   (See  Children). 

DIET. 

In  State  charitable  and  reformatory  Institutions 1.1-14 

In  homes  for  children ; .    4011 

In  Institutions  -In  New  rot*  City 453 

Paper  on  "  The  Dietary  and  the  Cost  of  Food" 8US-98U 

DISPENSARIES. 
Licenses  for: 

1.  Granted  during  year  1B09 133 

2.  Necessity   of    , , .  118 

Relation  of  dispensary  and  home 117 

Report  of  committee  on 431-437 

Statistics  regarding  117-118,  408 

IK1BBS   KERRY   HOSPITAL 409 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 525-528,  527,  530 

EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Industrial   schools,   private 128 

Inspector  of  122 

(See  Schools  for  Deaf.) 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Inspection    of    10,   122 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

State  Board  of  Charities 5 

EMERGENCY    HOSPITAL    461 

EPILEPSY  (See.Cralg  Colony). 

EQUIPMENT   IN   INSTITUTIONS 488-410 

ERIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOOBE'  AND  HOSPITAL 517-5*18,'  510-4122,  578 

ERIE  COUNTY  LODGING   HOUSE 620 

ESSEX    COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE :488,  487,  *S1,S77 

FARM   COLONY    482,'481,'ieO 

FEEBLE-MINDED 185-183 

State  provision  for  the .887-872 

Lecture  on    ....... T83-78* 

FIRE  PROTECTION    IB,  408-410,  453 
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FLOYD.  COMMISSIONER  AUGUSTUS. 

Address 

Record  uf  attendance  at  meetings. . . 
Report  on  almshouses  In  Second  Jud 

FORDHAM    HOSPITAL    


franklin  county  almshouse 485,  487,  4(1,  578 

fresh  aib  homes 125,  408 

fulton  county  almshouse 485,  486,  488,  491,  578 

Genesee  county  almshouse 517,  520,  522.  578 

german  hospital  free  dispensary,  buffalo 403 

gouvkrnbur  hospital  450,  hu 

gratwick,  commissioner  william  h. 

Addreaa I 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings .' 4 

Report  on  »lmehoom>8  Id  Eighth  Judicial  District 515-522 

GREENE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 475.  476.  478.  481 

GUARDIAN  ANGEL  HOME  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  TROY 403 


HAND.  COMMISSIONER  RICHARD  L. 
Address 


483-1SI 

HARLEM  HOSPITAL    115.  450,  455 

HAR  MORIAH   HOSPITAL 127 

HAB  MORIAH    HOSPITAL   DISPENSARY 405 

HARLEM   BOYS  HOME 406 

HEALTH. 

Report  of  committee  of  State  Conference  on  public ,, 8T9 

HEBBERD.   HON.  ROBEBT  W. 

Commissioner  of  Pnbllc  Charities.  New  York  City 111-113.  44T,  451.  453 

Discussion  st  State  Conference  on  care  of  feeble-minded..: 670-480 

HEBREW  DAY  NURSERY.  NEW  YORE  CITY 131 

HERKIMER  COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE 

HILL,  ROBERT  W..  SECRETARY 

HOLIDAY  FARM    .'. 


HOME  FOR  AGED  MEN,  SCHENECTADY ■ 129 
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HOME  FOR  AGED  WOMEN.  NIAGARA  COUNTY 180 

HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Educations!   training  In 121,  409 

Fire   protection,  sanitation,  etc 409 

Statistics  concerning : 

number  of  bom™ 119 

number  of  children   cared  for 121 

(See  Children.) 

HOMES  FOB  THE  AGED. 

Need   (or    126 

Statistics  of 409 

HOSPITAL  FOR  DEFORMITIES  AND  JOINT  DISEASES,  MANHATTAN 406 

HOSPITAL  OF  THE  HOLY  FAMILY 180 

HOSPITALS. 

Improvements  In  private '. 124 

Number  under  private  management,  classified 124 

(See  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals.) 

(See  State  Charities  Aid  Association.) 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,   RANDALL'S  ISLAND   (See  Society   tor  Reformation  of 
Javenlte  Delinquents). 

HOWE  EYE  HOSPITAL 127 

HYGIENE 408-410 

IDIOTS. 

Report  of  committee  on 186-193 

INCORPORATIONS  (See  New). 

INDIAN. 

Children  (See  Thomas  Indian  School). 
Poor  (See  Poor,  Indian). 

INDOOR  SUPPORT. 

Statistics  concerning   29 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Private  Industrial  schools 126 

(See  Educational  and  Industrial  Training.) 

INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT 

Inspections,  number  and  results.    116.  408 

Institution-  not  under  supervision  of  board 117 

Institutions,  societies  and  associations  under.  c la  Mined lift-  ill.  407 

New    Incorporation*      126-132 

Reports  on.  elawrffled 116 

Report  of  committee  on 401-404 

Report  of  superintendent  of -  -    406-410 

Work  of    •  ■  ■ ■ ■  •  ■  116-184 

(See  Children.  Homes  for  Children.  Dlsp*nssrle«.  etc.) 

INSTITUTION     FOR    THE    IMPROVED    INSTRUCTION    07    DEAF-MPTKS. 
NEW  YORK    .    10S 
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INSTITUTIONS.  mi 

Beneficiaries  In,  classified 27-1! 

(See  Inspection  Department.) 

(See   State  Charitable  Institution*.) 

(See  Private  Institutions.) 

INSURANCE. 

Its  economic  and  social  algnlllcsnce TB5-8I4 

INVESTIGATIONS 23-25 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 490,  497,  SOI 

JEFFERSON  FARM  SCHOOL 40* 

JEWELL  DAT   NURSERY 130 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 

Commitments  to  private  institutions 417 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

Coney   Island    Hospital 114,  101 

Horns  tor  aged  and  Inarm 114,  184/401,  469 

Hospital 114.  461.  470 

KINGSTON  CITY  ALMSHOUSE 476,  47S 

KIRKBRIDB,  HON.  FRANKLIN   B 74 

LADIES'  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PORT  CHESTER 405 

LAKEVIEW  HOME    132 

LE  COUTEULX  ST.  MARY'S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUC- 
TION   OF   DDAF-HUTES.   BUFFALO i 103 

LEGISLATION.  ' 

Effected  in   1909 136-1TS 

Recommendations  for  25-57 

Report  of  committee  of  State  Conference 829-834 

LEWIS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 495,  497-496.  301.  57P 

LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE,  THIELLS. 

Address  delivered  at  convention  of  county  superintendents  of  the  poor.  .{162-0* 

Establishment  of  (preliminary  efforts  toward) 74 

Legislation  regarding   159-161 

Managers; 

president  and  secretary 71 

attendance' at  meetings 31 

Prospectus  of  development,  sp propria tions  needed,  etc 75-7« 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 1310-311.  S!3 

LUTHERAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  DISPENSARY 4» 

MADISON    COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE KM 

MALE  MISDEMEANANTS. 

State  corrections!  farm  needed  for  youthful 21-2! 

Sentence  of  minor 105 

MATERNITY    A1T1    SOCIETY 127 
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MCCARTHY,  HON.  DENNIS.  p*gx. 

FIbcbI  supervisor    1 

Report  on  almshouses  In  Fifth  Judicial  District 493-501 

Resignation  from  State  Board  of  Charities 1-2 

McCLELLAN,  MAYOR  GEORGE  B 446 

McGUIRE,   COMMISSIONER   HORACE. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 4 

Report  on  almshouses  In  Seventh  Judicial  District .107-613 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES X,  1-2 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL.  BLACK  WEILL'S  ISLAND. 

Improvements   and   plane 112,  134,  452,  456 

MONROE    COUNT!   ALMSHOUSE 811.  013 

MONTGOMERY   COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 486,  488,  491,  HTB 

MOUNT  ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL 128 

MULRY,  COMMISSIONER  THOMAS  M. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meeting* 4 

MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE,  SYRACUSE 495-466,  468,  B01 

(See  New  York  Cltj.) 

NASSAU  COUNTY. 

Almshouse   needed   111 470,  580 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION 134 

NAZARETH  BRANCH  OF  8ETON  HOSPITAL,  BRONX 406 

NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  YORK 138 

NEWBCROH  CITY  CHILDREN'S  HOME 636,  528 

NEWBURGH  TOWN  AND  CITY  ALMSHOUSE 520,  027-038,  530 

NEWBURGH   TUBERCULOSIS    SANITARIUM 181 

NEW    INCORPORATIONS    136-132 

NEW  YORS  CITY. 

AmlHilanca  sanrfce  In 15&-1B9 

Charitable  Institution! : 

Improvements  In .112-115 

Commissioner  of  public  charities  and  relief  work : 

Institutions  nnder  bla  supervision ", ill 

offices  of   Ill,  454 

Municipal   lodging   house , 448,  456 

Report  of  commissioner  of  First  Judicial  District 440-465 

Report  of  New  York  Cltv  visiting  committee  of  State  charltlea  aid. . . .  ,586-667 

NEW   YORK    CITY    CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL   AND    SCHOOLS,    RANDALL'S 
ISLAND. 

Functions  of    118 

Overcrowded  condition  

Statistics 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM  (Sec  Kings  Count;). 

NEW  YORK   INBTITUTION   FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB,  NEW  YORK  CITY 103 

NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN 40S 

NEW  YORK  NURSERY  AND  CHILD'S  HOSPITAL 132 

NEW  YORK  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION   128 

NEW  YORK  RED  CROSS    HOSPITAL.      .    405 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  ol    CHARITIES  ANH  CORRECTION, 

Constitution   and  by  laws .    , .  PI 2-81.1 

Delegates  and  members  of  tenth , 133.  919-037 

Organisation  of  the  tenth 033-035 

Organization  of  tbe  eleventh 130.  816  9IS 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth 630-909 

see  tabl«  of  content* 620-631 

Treasurer's    report .910-4)11 

NSW    YORK    STATE    HOSPITAL    FOR    THE    CARS    OF    CRIPPLED    AND 
DEFORMED  CHILDREN,  WEST  HAVKSSTRAW. 

Appropriations  recommended  for  year  1810 87 

Capacity,  present  and  future 05,  96-87 

Expenditures  and   receipts 95-96 

Managers : 

attendance  at   meetings 37 

Pressing  need  tor  enlargement 96-97 

Report  of  committee  on 369-374 

Statistics  of  patients 86 

NEW    YORK    STATE    HOSPITAL    FOR    THE   TREATMENT    OF    INCIPIENT 
PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  RAY  BROOK. 

Appropriations  recommended  for   1810 10S 

Capacity,  present  and  foture 98,  100,  10! 

Expenditures    and    receipts 98-100 

Managers : 

attendance  at  meetings '  87 

Needs 101-lOa 

Report  of  committee  on  ssnstorls  for  consumptive 375-881 

Statistics : 

admissions  snd  discharges  during  fiscal  year  1908-9 98 

cost  af  aupport  of  patients 88 

number  of  patients  throughout  State 100-101 

NEW    YORK    STATE    REFORMATORY    FOR    WOMEN.    BEDFORD,    WEST- 
CHESTER COUNTY. 

Appropriations  recommended  for  1810 BS 

Capacity 5H 

Expenditures  and  receipts  for  year  ending  September  SO,  1808 89-80 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support '. 55 

number 65.     58 

Managers: 

attendance  at  meetings ....     3T 

Needs 5T-58 

Reformatory  methods    56-57 

Report  of  committee  on 182-188 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BATAVIA.                                 pahi. 
Appropriations  recommended  for  year  1910 92 

Capacity 89 

Expenditure*  ud   receipts 89-90 

attendance  at  meetlnfa ST 

Need*  of  school , 90-91 

Pnplla: 

atatlatlca  tor  fiscal  year  1908-1909 89 

l«e  of 91,     92 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS' AND  SAILORS'   HOME.   BATH. 

Appropriations  recommended  for  1910 80-86 

Capacity 82,     84 

Expenditures  and  recelpta 82-83 

M  embers : 

atatlatlca  for  year  ending  September  30,  1009 82,     84 

cost  of  support 82 

attendance  at  meetlnfa 87 

Needa 84,     SB 

Report  of  committee  on 198-199 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.  YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS. 

Appropriations 62 

Status  of  development 61-62 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HUDSON. 

Appropriations  recommended  for  1910 CI 

Capacity 47,     49 

Expenditures  and  receipts  for  year  ending  September  HO,  1800 47-49 

coat  of  support 47 

number 47 

Legislation  regarding 146-147 

Managers : 

attendance  at  meetings , 87 

Nature  of  the  training S0-B1 

Report  of  committee  on 177-178 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  COItrS  HOME,  OXFORD. 

Appropriations  recommended  for  1910 88 

Capacity 86 

Expenditures  and  receipts 80-87 

Members  of  Home : 

statistics  for  year  ending  September  .10,  1909 86 

physical  condition 87 

who  are  admitted 88 

Managers : 

attendance  at  meetings 8T 

Needa 88 

Report  of  Committee  on 200-201 

NIAGARA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 517.  620-621.  522 

NON-RESIDENT  POOR.      (See  Poor.) 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  II ALONE 103 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 405,  498,  601,  SSI 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 496,  499,  601,'  B82 
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ontario  county  almshouse 609,  510,  511,  s13 

orange  county  almshouse 525-626,- 528,-  5*>i  ss3 

orange  county  children's  home 53tv&28 

orleans  county  almshouse 517,  521-522 

ORPHAN  ASYLUMS  AND  HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN:     (Sue  CfaMM.) 

OSWEGO  CITY  ALMSHOUSE 185,  499,  501,  584 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 496,  490,  501,  584 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

Statistics  concerning 30-33 

PAUPERS.     (Set  Poor.) 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 410 

PLACING-OUT  CHILDREN. 

Home*  Tinted  by  Inspector no-Ill,  385 

Law   relating  to 11 

Placing  ont  agencies 123,  410 

Report  of  committee  on 426-129 

Statistics  of ...10-11,  119,  123 

PLANB  FOR  NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 133 

PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 4OB-410 

POOR. 

benefits  resulting  from  removal  of 106-108 

statistics  concerning  removals  of..' 100-109,  393-394 

Care  of  poor  In  the  borne: 

report  of  Committee  of  the  State  Conference 693-894 

County  Superintendents  of  the.     <Bee  Convention.) 

statistics  of  relief 108-109,  399 

Non-resident  poor: 

statistics  concerning 105-106,  109,  394 

Removals  Of  poor  from  different  counties 398-399 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  State,  Allen  and  Indian  Poor 391-399 

Report  of  committee  on  State  and  alien  poor 385-388 

Btate  poor : 

who  are  Btate  poor ■ , 105 

statistic*  concerning 105,  109,  391-393 

POL'GHKEEPSlE  CITY  HOME 025-526,  028-529,  630 

PRIVATE  CHARITIES. 

Supervision  of 15-18,  116 

Those  not  under  supervision  of  board 117 

(See  Inspection  Department.) 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  receipt  of  State  money 35 
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probation  offices.  pagi. 

A  ppolntmeut  and  duties 166-168 

(See  Children's  Court.) 

PUBLIC   CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS 104 

PUTNAM  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 526,  629,  630 

REFORMATORIES. 

Coordination  of  correctional  Institutions 860-674 

Report  of  committee  on 176-18* 

State  control  of  private  reformatories  advisable 123 

Statistics  of  private: 

number  of 122 

number  of  commitments 122 

ague  of  .then  committed 122 

Training  in  private 122 

(See  State  Charitable  Institutions.) 

BELIEF   STATION    FOR   THE   TREATMENT    OF    PULMONARY    DISEASES, 
TROY,  N.T . 405 

REMOVALS.      (See  Poor.) 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 476,  478,  481,  684 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY  HOSPITAL  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS 134,  586 

RIVERSIDE  HOSPITAL  DISPENSARY,  BUFFALO *06 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 62G-526,  52B,  630 

ROGERS,  WILLIAM  C. 

Report  on  State  and  alien  poor 388-400 

ROME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM,  ROME. 

ApproprlnUuns  recommended  .for.  iei° 73-74 

Capacity,  present  and  future 70,     72 

Expenditures  and  receipts 70-71 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 70 

number 70 

legislation  regarding 144-146 

Managers : 

Purpose  and  alms  of  the  institution. 71-72 

ReclassiS cation  of  inmates 72 

Report  of  committee  on 188-100 

ROSENDALE,  COMMISSIONER  SIMON  W. 

Address x 

Report  of  attendance  at  meetings 4 

Report  of  almshouses  in  Third  Judicial  District 473-481 

ST.   GILES  IN  THE  FIELDS '406 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF- 
MUTES  i 103 

ST.   JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL.  ELMIRA 406 
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BT.   JOSEPH'S  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL  OP  TROT 12* 

ST.   LAWRENCE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 488.  486,  486.  491,  586 

ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL  AT  AMSTERDAM 1» 

ST.  MARY'S  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL  AND  INFANT  HOME,  BROOKLYN....   406 

SANATORIA  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

Report  of  committee  oil 375-381 

SANITATION  AND  HYGIENE 403-410 

SARATOGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE *83.  480,  489.  491 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 488,  480,  489,  491,  JW 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUBE 475-478,  479,  481,  461 

SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  DEAF. 

Namee,  locations,  dates  of  eatablisbuieut 88-36,  103 

Receipt! 35-36 

Report  of  committee  on  tbe  deaf 389-363 

Support  of 103-101 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY  POOR 505-006 

SCIENTIFIC  ADVISORY  COUNCIL. Ill 

SKA   VIEW  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 114.  461 

SENECA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE , 511,  513,  585 

BETON  HOME 130 

SMITH,  COMMISSIONER   STEPHEN. 

Vice-President  of  board x,      5 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 4 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  NEW 

Appropriations  recommended  for  tbe  rear  1910 61 

Expenditure!  and  receipts  for  Tear  ending  September  80,  1900 59-60 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 59 

number 59 


ND  SAILORS. 

in 195-201 

SOUTHAMPTON  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 131 

SOUTH  SHORE  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 130 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  B0ABD 5-6 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  INDUSTRY  !  NO*. 

Appropriations  and  expenditures  October,  1 908  to  October,  1909 48-4* 

Dew  appropriation!  recommended 41 

Capacity 48-44 

Enlargement  and  need* .-.- 44-48 

coat  of  rapport 48 

number 41 

attendance  at  meeting* 87 

Report  or  committee  on 179-181 

STATE,  ALTBN  AND  INDIAN  POOR. 

Work  of  department  of 104-106 

Report  of  superintend  Put  of 891-889 

Report  of  committee  on 8S8-8SS 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 
Appropriation*  to : 

granted  by  Legislature  of  1909 

requested  from  Legislature  of  1910 

Commissioners  appointed  

Commissi  on  em  of,  number 

Committees  of 6-8 

Constitutional  and  statutory  powers  of ill  Ii 

Meetings  of 5 

Members  and  officers 

attendance  at  meetings 

Resignation  of  Commissioner  McCarthy 

minute  relating  to 


Fire-proof  buildings  recommended 18 

Appropriations  needed  for  completion  of 33-38 

Dates  when  established 84 

Names 84 

Receipts 84 

Two  new  institutions 88 

Managprs  of 88-87 

Maintenance,  statistics  Of 89-40 

Inmates,  statistic*  of 41-42 

Report  of  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor 383-388 

Report  of  Committee  of  State  Charities  Aid  Association 097-611 

Report  of  Committee  of  State  Conference 808-888 

STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION  —Digest  of  report 881-828 

Association's  officers  and  committees 888-887 

Children : 

report  of  committee  on S40-S47,  822 

report     of     agency     for     assisting     and     prodding     situations     for 

mothers  ....      047  H01 

report  of  committee  on  pladng-out  and  snperrlston  of  children 06 1-660 

summary  Of  association's  work  for  destitute  children 561-660 

County  work: 

report  of  county  visiting  committee 078-689,  620-1 

Hospitals,  .report  of  committee  on 889-878 

Legislation  with  which  association  was  concerned 842-848 
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STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION  —  Digest  of  report  — Continued: 

BUte  charitable  Institutions :  fiu 

report  of  committee  on 59T-SU 

Summary  of  work  of  association  daring  rear  1006-1909 639-w: 

Treaeurer,  report  of 812-fii:> 

Tuberculosis,  report  Of  committee  on MS—TO 

STATE  CONFERENCE.     (See   New   Tort  State   Conference  of  Cbarttlea  and 

Correction.) 

STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  WOMEN.  NEWATIK. 

Appropriations  recommended  for  1910 » 

Capacity W 

Expenditure*  and  receipt! 8$-*7 

coat  of  anpport W 

number <w 


attendance  at  meo tinge S7 

Purpose  and  needs  of  inatl  t  at  Ion ST-fi* 

Reorganised  ndmin  lat  ration IK 

Report  of  eommltt.ee  on 190-181 

STATE  LABOR  COLONY. 

Need  of 18-3* 

Legislation lit 

STEUBEN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 512-513.  S*I 

STEWART.  COMMISSIONER  WILLIAM  R. 

President  of  the  board i. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings t 

Report  on  almshouses  end  public  hospitals  In  First  Judicial  District. .  .443-W 
Response  to  welcome  extended  to  members'of  Tenth  State  Conference.  .'.64.VH44 

SUFFOLK!  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 489,  4T1.  .'-W 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 4T6.  4T».  4*1.  W 

SYRACUSE     STATE     INSTITUTION     FOR     FEEBLB-H1NDBD     CHItsDSEN. 
SYRACUSE. 

Appropriations  recommended  for  19>10 *■'■ 

Capacity C 

Expendltares  and  receipts 83-*» 

Inmates : 

cost  of  anpport 8S-& 

nnmber 62-W 

Managers : 

attendance  at  meetings " 

Netde «■ 

Plan  for  reclassification  of  all  feeble- minded  wards 64-f-' 

Report  of  committee  on 199-1K 

SWEDISH  AUOUSTINA  ROME  FOR  THE  AOED 1W 

TARRYTOWN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION ." V- 

TEMPORARY  HOMEB 1»,  40s 
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TENTH    NEW    YORK    STATE    CONFERENCE    OF    CHARITIES    AND    COR- 
RECTION. 
(Bee  New  York  Bute  Conference.) 

THIRTY-SIXTH    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    CHARITIES    AND    COR- 
RECTION      134 

THOMAS,  COMMISSIONER  RALPH  W. 

Address i 

Record  of  attendance  at  meeting*  * 

Report  on  almshouses  In  Blitn  Judicial   District 503-506 

THOMAS  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  IROQUOIB. 

Appropriation*  recommended  lor  1910 96 

Capacity  of  school 92 

Expenditures  and  receipts 92-98 


attendance  at  meetings 37 

Needi  of  institution 94 

Puplla : 

■tttistics  for  fiscal  year  1908-1009 92 

training  afforded 94-95 

who  are  eligible 94 

Report  of    committee  on 385-368 

'TIOQA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE SM 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE BOB 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Buffalo  Association  (or  Relief  and  Control  of .126-127 

Campaign  against 14-1B 

Central  Federation  of  !.»»■.■:  Tuberculosis  Pavilion 127 

County  hospitals  for 9x8-1003 

Increased  provisions  and  hospitals  for  patients, IS 

Legislation  regarding  .  .      . .    139-142.   147-150 

New  York  State  Hospital 98 

Rensselaer  County   Hospital  for  Tuberculosis    134 

Report  of  committee  on  sanatoria  for  consumptives. .'1711-381 

See  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities,  proceedings  of 82fi-6.11 

See  New  York  Stat     Hospital. 

See  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

ULSTER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 475,  476.  480-481 

UTICA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 405,  500 

VAGRANCY. 

Need  of  a  State  Labor  Colony 18-20 

Paper,  "  Pauperism  and  Vagrancy  " 1028-1037 

WALLACE,   RICHARD  W, 

Report  as  superintendent  of  Inspection 40.",-  410 

WARREN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 488,  490-491 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 4SS.  <s6,  400,  491,  586 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  HOME  FOR  AGED  WOMEN 129 

WAYNE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 509,  512,  513,  587 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 626-628,  526,  630,  SET 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 184,  BBS 

WESTERN  BOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN,  ALBION : 

Appropriation!  recommended  for  IB  10 65 

Capacity 52,     54 

Expenditures  and  receipts  for  year  ending  September  30,  1009 62-43 

Inmates  : 

COM  of  support 52 

number , 6! 

Managers  I 

attendance  at  meetings 37 

Nee«B 58-54 

Report  of  committee  on 181-182 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  ROCHESTER. ...    103 

WYOMING  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE B17,  521-522.  588 

YATES  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 512,  BIS,  688 
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